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Notes  of  principal!  things  in  John  Leo  his  eight 
Bookc  of  the  Historic  of  Africa. 

[e  most  noble  and  famous  Province  of  Egypt 
bordering  Westward  upon  the  Desarts  of  Barca, 
Numidia,  and  Libya ;  Eastward  upon  the  Desarts 
lying  bctwecne  Egypt  it  selfe  and  the  Red  Sea  ;  and 
Northward  upon  the  Medilerran  Sea ;  is  inclosed  South- 
ward with  the  Land  of  the  foresaid  people  called  Bugiha, 
and  with  the  River  of  Nilus.  It  stretcheth  in  length  from 
the  Mcditerran  Sea  to  the  Land  of  the  people  called 
Bugiha,  about  fourc  hundred  and  fiftie  miles :  but  in 
breadth  it  is  very  narrow  ;  so  that  it  conlayneth  nought  but 
a  small  distance  bctwcenc  both  the  bankcs  of  Nilus.  and 
the  barren  Mountayncs  bordering  upon  the  foresaid 
Desarts,  being  inhabited  oncly  in  that  place  where  Nilus 
is  separate  from  the  said  Mountayncs :  albeit,  towards  the 
Mcditerran  Sea  it  extendeth  it  selfe  somewhat  broader. 
For  Nilus  about  fourcscore  miles  from  the  great  Citie  of 
Cairo  is  divided  into  two  branches,  one  whereof  running 
in  his  Chanell  Westward,  returneth  at  length  into  the 
mayne  streame  from  whence  hee  tooke  his  originall,  and 
having  passed  about  threescore  miles  beyond  Cairo,  it 
divideth  it  selfe  into  two  other  branches,  whereof  the  one 
[runneth  to  Damiata,  and  the  other  to  Rosetto.  And  out 
lof  that  which  trendeth  to  Damiata  issueth  another  branch, 
which  discharging  it  selfe  into  a  Lake,  passeth  through  a 
certaine  gullet  or  strait  into  the  Mediterran  Sea,  upon 
the  banke  whereof  standeth  the  most  ancient  Citie  of 
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Tenesse :  and  this  division  of  Nilus  into  so  many  streames 
and  branches  causeth  Egypt  (as  I  have  beforesaid)  to  bee 
so  narrow.  All  this  Province  is  plaine,  and  is  most  fruit- 
TuU  for  all  kind  of  Graine  and  Pulse.  There  are  most 
pleasant  and  greene  Medowes,  and  great  store  of  Geese 
and  other  1-owles.  The  Countrey  people  are  of  a  swart 
and  browne  colour  :  but  the  Citizens  are  white.  Garments 
they  weare  which  are  strait  downe  to  their  wastes,  and 
broad  beneath,  and  the  sleeves  likewise  are  strait.  They 
cover  their  heads  with  a  round  and  high  habit,  called  by 
the  Italians  a  Dulipan.  Their  shoocs  are  made  according 
to  the  ancient  fashion.  In  Summer  they  weare  Garments 
of  parti-coloured  Cotton :  but  in  Winter  they  use  a 
certayne  Garment  lined  with  Cotton,  which  they  call 
Chebre :  but  the  chiefe  Citizens  and  Merchants  arc 
apparelled  in  cloth  of  Europe.  The  Inhabitants  are  of 
an  honest,  cheerefull,  and  liberall  disposition.  For  their 
victuals  they  use  a  kind  of  new  and  extreme  salt  Cheeses, 
and  sowre  Milke  also  artificially  congealed :  which  fare 
albeit  they  account  very  daintie,  yet  cannot  strangers  digest 
it,  and  into  every  Dish  almost  they  put  sowre  Milke. 

Since  the  Mahumefans  were  Lords  of  Egypt,  it  hath 
beene  divided  into  three  parts.  For  the  Region  from 
Cairo  to  Rosetto  is  called  the  shoare  of  Errif :  and  from 
Cairo  to  the  Land  of  Bugiha,  it  is  called  Sahid,  that  is  to 
say,  The  firme  Land  :  but  the  Region  adjoyning  upon 
that  branch  of  Nilus,  which  runneth  towards  Damiata  and 
Tenesse,  they  call  by  the  name  of  Bechria  or  Maremma. 
All  Egypt  is  exceeding  fertile :  but  the  Province  of  Sahid 
excelleth  the  two  other  parts  for  abundance  of  Come, 
Cattle,  Fowles  and  Flaxe:  and  Maremma  aboundeth  with 
Cotton  and  Sugar.  Howbeit,  the  Inhabitants  of  Mar- 
emma, and  Errif  arc  ferre  more  civill  then  the  people  of 
Sahid :  because  those  two  Provinces  lye  neerer  unto  the 
Sea,  and  are  more  frquented  by  European,  Barbarian,  and 
Assyrian  Merchants :  but  the  people  of  Sahid  have  no 
conversation  with  strangers,  except  it  be  with  a  few 
^Ethiopians. 
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The  Egyptians  (as  Moses  writeth)  fetch  their  originall  Tit  ttntimt 
from  •Mesraim  the  Sonne  of  Chus,  the  Sonne  of  Cham,  ^^^^^^ 
the  Sonne  of  Noe ;  and  the  Hcbrewcs  call  both  the  Coun-  tkt^'^f^. 
trey  and  the  Inhabitants  of  Egypt  by  the  name  of  Mesraim.  cen.  10.  6. 
The  Arabians  call  Egypt  it  scire  Mesrc,  but  the  Inhabitants  *Mesram  it 
Chibith.     And  Chibith  (they  say)  was  the  man,  that  first  ^^^ ^  K 
tooke  upon  him  the  Government  of  this  Region,  and  ckuToHd^ 
beganne  first  to  build  houses  thereon.     Also  the  Inhabi-  smneo/CAam 
tants  call  themselves  by  the  same  name :  neither  are  there  Cii&itA. 
left  any  true  Egyptians,  besides  a  few  Christians,  which 
are  at  this  present  remayning.     The  residue  embracing  the 
Mahumetan  Religion,  have  mingled  themselves  amongst 
the    Arabians   and    the    Moores.     This   Kingdome   was 
governed  many  yeares  by  the  Egyptians  themselves,  as 
namely,  by  the  Kings  tlwt  were  called  Pharao,  (who  by 
their  Monuments  and  admirable  Buildings,  seeme  to  have 
beene   mightie  Princes)  and  also  by  the  Kings  called 
PtolomBci.     Afterward,  being  subdued  unto  the  Romanc 
Empire,  this  Kingdome  since  the  comming  of  Christ  was 
converted  unto  the  Christian  Religion,  under  the  said 
Romane  Government :  since  the  decay  of  which  Empire, 
it  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Emperours  of  Constan- 
tinople ;    who    being   very   carefull    to    maintayne    this 
Kingdome,    were    at    length    deprived    thereof   by    the 
Mahumetans,  under  the  conduct  of  Hamrus  the  Sonne  of 
Hasi,  being  appointed  Captaine  Generall  over  the  Arabian 
Annie  of  Homar,  the  second  Califa  or  Mahumetan  Patri- 
arke  of  that  name :  who  permitting  all  men  to  have  their 
owne   Religion,  required  nought  but  Tribute  at  their 
hands.     The  said  Oiptaine  built  upon  the  banke  of  Nilus, 
a  ccrtaine  Towne  auled  by  the  Arabians  Fustato,  which  Futtate. 
word  signifieth  in  their  Language  a  Tabernacle :  for  when 
he  first  undertooke  this  Expedition,  he  marched  through 
wild  and  desart  places  void  of  Inhabitants,  so  that  his 
Annie  was  constrayned  to  lye  in  Tents.     The  common 
people  call  this  Towne  Mesre  Hatichi,  that  is  to  say,  the 
anaent  Citie;    in  comparison  of  which  Cairo  may  not 
unfitly  be  called  the  New  Citie. 
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Neither  Cairo  nor  any  place  neere  unto  it,  can  by  any 
likelihood  chaUenge  that  they  were  at  any  time  inhabited 
by  the  ancient  Pharaos.  But  heere  it  is  to  be  noted,  that 
[H.  vi.  833,]  tne  Nobilifie  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  dwelt  in  times  past 
in  the  Region  of  Sahid  beyond  Cairo,  in  the  Cities  of 
Fium,  of  Manfichmin,  and  in  other  such  femous  Cities. 
Howbeit,  after  Egypt  was  conquered  by  the  Romanes,  the 
Egyptian  Nobilitie  planted  themselves  in  the  Region  of 
Errif,  upon  the  Sea  shoare  thereof,  namely,  about  the 
Cities  of  Alexandria,  Rosetto,  and  other  famous  Townes 
retayning  as  yet  the  Latine  names.  Also  when  the 
Romanc  Empire  was  translated  into  Greece,  the  said 
Nobilitie  sttU  inhabited  upon  the  Sea  shoare,  the  Em- 
pcrours  Lieutenant  residing  at  Alexandria :  but  after  the 
Mahumetans  got  the  Dominion  of  Egypt,  the  foresaid 
Nobilitie  retyred  themselves  into  the  in-Iand,  hoping 
thereby  to  reape  a  do\ible  comnioditie:  namely,  first,  in 
that  they  might  bee  a  meanes  to  pacific  the  Kingdome  on 
both  sides  of  them  ;  and  secondly,  that  they  might  bee 
free  from  the  invasions  of  the  Christians,  whereof  rhey 
should  have  becnc  in  danger,  had  they  rcmayned  any 
longer  upon  the  Sea  Coast. 

The  Ayrc  of  this  Countrey  is  hot  and  unwholesome : 
and  it  rayneth  heere  very  seldome  or  never.  And  Rainc 
is  the  cause  of  many  Diseases  in  Egypt :  for  in  raynie 
weather  some  of  the  Egyptians  are  subject  unto  dangerous 
Rheumes,  and  Fevers ;  and  others  unto  a  strange  kinde  of 
swelling  in  their  privy  Members :  which  swelling  the 
Physicians  impute  unto  Salt  Cheese  and  Beefe,  which  are 
the  common  Dyet  of  the  Egyptians.  In  Sommer  time 
this  Countrey  is  most  extremely  hot,  for  a  remedie  of 
which  heat  they  build  in  every  Towne  certaine  high 
Tcwrcs,  having  one  doore  aloft,  another  beneath,  right 
over  against  the  houses,  through  the  tops  whereof  the 
wind  passing  down-ward,  doth  somewhat  code  and  refresh 
the  Ayrc :  otherwise  in  regard  of  the  intolerable  heat  of 
the  Sunnc  it  were  impossible  for  any  man  to  live  there. 
Sometime  the  Pestilence  is  so  hot  among  them,  especially 
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at  Cairo,  that  sometimes  there  dye  twelve  thousand 
persons  thereof  on  a  day.  But  with  the  French  Poxe,  I  '^^^**"'' 
ihinkc,  that  no  other  Countrey  under  Heaven  is  so  Jj^'™^"^ 
molested,  nor  that  contayneth  so  many  people  infected 
therewith.  About  the  beginning  of  Aprill,  they  reape 
their  Cornc,  and  having  reaped  it,  they  presently  thrash 
the  same ;  ncyther  shaD  you  see  one  eate  of  their  Cornc 
sanding  till  the  twentieth  of  Mar. 

The  inundation  or  overflow  of  Nilus  beginnelh  about 
the  middest  of  June,  increasing  afterward  for  the  space  of 
fertie  daycs,  and  for  the  space  of  other  fortie  dayes  also 
decreasing:  during  which  time  all  the  Cities  and  Towncs 
of  Egypt  arc  like  unto  Hands,  which  none  can  come  unto 
but  by  Boats  and  Barges.  At  this  time  also  Nilus  is  very 
fit  to  be  sailed  upon  with  vessels  of  burthen ;  some  whereof 
arc  so  bigge  that  they  will  contayne  sixe  or  seven  thousand 
bushels  'of  Corne :  and  some  hundreds  of  Cattell  *Mogffa. 
together :  and  in  these  Vessels  they  sayle  onely  downe 
the  streamc :  for  against  the  streamc  or  without  the  over- 
flowing time  they  would  scarsly  passe  emptie.  The 
Egyptians  according  to  the  increase  of  Nilus,  doe  foresee 
the  plentie  or  dearth  of  the  yeere  following :  as  wee  will 
more  at  large  declare,  when  wee  come  to  speake  of  the 
Iland  of  Nilus  over  against  the  o!dc  Citie,  where  the 
uundation  of  Nilus  is  measured.  Neither  is  it  our 
'jurposc  in  this  place  particularly  to  describe  all  the  Cities 
of  Egypt,  because  our  African  Writers  are  of  divers 
cpinions  thereabout ;  for  some  would  have  Egypt  to  bee  a 
port  of  Africa,  but  others  arc  of  a  contrary  minde.  Divers 
there  are  that  affirmc,  that  part  of  Egypt  adjoyning  upon 
tljc  Dcsarts  of  Barbaric,  Numidia  and  Libya,  to  belong 
tmto  Africa.  Some  others  ascribe  unto  Africa  all  those 
|ihces  that  border  upon  the  principail  and  maync  Channell 
of  Nilus :  but  as  for  other  places,  as  namely,  Manf, 
Fium,  Semenud,  Damanhore,  Bcrelles,  Tenesse,  and 
Dtmiata,  they  thinke  them  not  to  be  situate  in  Africa: 
imich  opinion,  I  my  sclfc,  also  upon  many  and  great 
Rttons  take  to  be  true.     Wherefore  my  purpose  is  to 
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describe  none  other  Cities  but  such  as  stand  neere  the 
maync  and  principall  Channel!  of  Nilus. 

The  ancient  Citic  of  Bosiri  built  by  the  Egyptians  upon 
the  Mcditcrran  Sea,  and  standing  twentie  miles  Westward 
from  Alexandria,  was  in  times  past  environed  with  most 
strong  wals,  and  adorned  with  most  beautifull  and  stately 
Buildings.  At  this  present,  it  is  compassed  with  many 
possessions  or  grounds  bearing  Dates,  whereof  no  man 
taketh  charge  nor  rcapeth  any  commoditic :  for  when 
Alexandria  was  wonnc  by  the  Christians,  the  Inhabitants 
abandoned  this  Citic,  and  fled  towards  the  Lake  called 
Buchaira. 

The  great  Citie  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  founded  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  not  without  the  advise  of  most 
famous  and  skilfull  Architects,  upon  a  beautifull  point  of 
Land  stretching  into  the  Mcditcrran  Sea,  and  being  distant 
fortic  miles  Westward  of  Nilus,  was  in  times  past,  till  it 
grew  subject  unto  the  Mahumetans,  most  sumptuously 
and  strongly  built,  as  divers  and  sundry  Authors  beare 
record.  Afterward  this  Citie  decaying,  many  yeares 
together,  was  deprived  of  the  ancient  renowne  and  honour, 
and  remayned  in  manner  desolate,  because  no  Merchants 
of  Greece  nor  of  any  other  part  of  Europe  exercised  any 
longer  Traffique  therein.  Howbeit,  a  certaine  craftie 
Mahumetan  Patriarke  made  the  rude  people  beleeve,  that 
by  the  Prophesie  of  Mahumct,  most  ample  Indulgences 
were  granted  unto  all  such  as  would  inhabit  the  Citic  or 
guard  it  for  certaine  daycs,  and  would  bestow  some  Almes 
for  a  publike  benefit :  by  which  wily  stratagcme  the  Citic 
was  in  short  time  filled  with  forrainc  people,  which  from 
all  places  resorted  thereunto :  by  whom  were  built  many 
houses  neere  unto  the  Citic  wals,  and  many  Colledgcs  of 
Students,  and  divers  Monasteries  for  the  reliefe  of 
Pilgrims. 

[II.  vi.  834.]  The  Citie  it  selfe  is  foure  square,  and  hath  fourc  Gates 
to  enter  in  at :  one  standing  on  the  East  side  towards 
Nilus,  another  on  the  South  side  towards  the  Lake  of 
Buchaira,  the  third  Westward  towards  the  Desart  of  Barca, 
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and  the  fourth  towards  the  Mediterran  Sea  and  the  Haven ; 
whereat  stand  the  Searchers  and  Customers,  which  ransackc 
.strangers  even  to  their  very  shirts:  for  they  demand 
fcustome,  not  onely  for  wares  and  Merchandize,  but  also 
some  allowance  in  the  hundred  for  all  kinde  of  money. 
Necre  unto  this  Citie-walles  there  arc  two  other  Gates  also, 
being  divided  asunder  by  a  ^ire  walke,  and  a  most 
impregnable  Castle,  which  standeth  upon  the  Strand  or 
Wnarfe  of  the  Port,  commonly  called  Marsa  el  Bargi, 
that  is  to  say,  the  Port  of  the  Castle :  in  which  Port  ride 
the  principoil  and  best  ships,  namely,  such  as  come  from 
Venice,  Genoa,  Ragusa,  with  other  Ships  of  Europe.  For 
hither  resort  the  English,  the  Low  Dutch,  the  Biscaines, 
the  Portugals,  and  men  of  all  other  Nations  in  Europe  for 
traffique  sake.  Howbeit,  this  Port  is  most  usually 
irequentcd  by  the  Ships  of  Appulia,  Sicilia,  and  of  Greece, 
which  are  Turkish  Ships;  all  which  resort  into  this 
Harbour  to  save  themselves  from  Pyrats,  and  from 
tempestuous  weather.  Another  Port  there  is  also,  called 
Marsa  Essil  Sela,  that  is  to  say,  the  Port  of  the  Chaine, 
wherein  the  Ships  of  Barbary^  namelv,  those  of  Tunis  and 
.of  the  lie  of  Gerbi  harbour  themselves.  The  Christians 
constrained  to  pay  about  the  tenth  part  of  all  wares 
^that  they  bring  in  and  carry  out,  but  the  Mahumetans  pay 
but  the  twentieth  part :  and  whatsoever  wares  are  carried 
by  land  to  Cairo  pay  no  custom  at  all.  And  at  this  present 
tfait  part  of  the  Citie  which  ts  next  unto  Cairo,  is  the  most 
&mous  and  best  furnished  with  Merchandize  brought  by 
[Merchants  from  all  places  of  the  world.  The  other  parts 
of  this  Citie  are  destitute  both  of  Civility  and  Inhabitants : 
fcr  except  one  long  street,  and  that  part  of  the  Citie  next 
the  Haven  which  is  full  of  Merchants  shops^  and  inhabited 
by  Christians,  the  residue  is  void  and  desolate.  Which 
desoUrion  happened  at  that  time,  when  Lewis  the  fourth. 
King  ol  France,  being  restored  to  liberty  by  the  Soldan, 
ibe  Xing'  of  Cyprus  with  a  fleet,  partly  of  Venetians,  and 
I  partly  of  French-men  suddenly  assailed  Alexandria,  and 
pidi  great  slaughter  surprized  and  sacked  the  same.     But 
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the    Soldan   comming   with    an    huge   armie    to 
Alexandria,  so  discouraged  the  Cyprians,  that  they  bw 
downe  the  houses   thereof,  and  Betooke   themselves 
flight.     Whereupon  the  Soldan  repairing  the  wallcs,  a 
building  a  Castle  neere  unto  the  Haven,  the  Citic 
by  little  and  little  into  that  estate,  wherein  it  stand 
this  present. 

In  the  Citie  of  Alexandria  there  is  a  certaine 
Mount,  fashioned  like  unto  the  place  called  Testae 
Rome,  whereon,  although  it  hath  no  natural!  situatio 
found  divers  earthen  Vessels  of  great  antiquity.  Up 
top  of  the  said  Mount  standeth  a  Turret,  where  a  ce; 
officer  is  appointed  to  watch  for  such  Ships  as  direct 
course  towards  the  Citie,  who  for  every  ship  that  he  g 
notice  of  unto  the  Customers,  receiveth  a  certain 
but  if  he  chanceth  to  fall  asleepe,  or  to  be  out  of  the 
at  the  arrivall  of  any  Ship,  whereof  he  certifieth  not  1 
Customers,  he  paieth  double  for  his  negligence  into  I 
Soldans  Exchequer.  Under  each  house  of  this  Citie  tH 
is  a  great  vaulted  Cisterne  built  upon  mighty  Pillars  a 
Arches :  whereinto  the  water  of  NUus  at  every  inundati 
is  conveied  under  the  walles  of  the  Citic,  by  a  certai 
wonderfull  and  most  artificial!  sluce  standing  without  1 
Citie  it  selfe.  But  these  Cisternes  growing  somed 
corrupt  and  foule,  are  often  in  Summer  the  occasiool 
many  diseases  and  infirmities.  This  Citie  standeth  in  \ 
midst  of  a  sandy  Desart,  and  is  destitute  of  Gardens  t 
Vines,  neither  is  the  soile  round  about  it  apt  to  bd 
Come ;  so  that  their  Corne  is  brought  them  from  pkl 
forty  miles  distant.  Howbeit,  neere  the  foresaid  slu 
whereby  the  water  of  Nilus  is  conveied  into  the  Cil 
are  certaine  little  Gardens,  the  fruits  whereof  being  gror*( 
to  ripcnesse,  are  so  unwholesome,  that  (hey  breed  Fev 
and  other  noysome  diseases  among  the  Citizens.  S 
miles  Westward  of  Alexandria,  among  certaine  ancil 
buildings,  standeth  a  pillar  of  a  wonderfull  height  i 
thickncsse,  which  the  Arabians  call  Hemadussaoar,  thai 
to  say,  the  pillar  of  trees.     Of  this  pillar  there  is  a  Fij 
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that  Ptolemey  one  of  the  Kin^  o(  Alexandria 
built  it  upon  an  extreme  point  of  land  stretching  from  the 
Haven,  whereby  to  the  end  he  might  defend  the  Citic  from 
the  invasion  of  forraine  enemies,  and  make  It  invincible, 
he  placed  a  certaine  Steele-glasse  upon  the  top  thereof,  by 
the  hidden  vertuc  of  which  glasse,  as  many  Ships  as  passed 
by  while  the  glasse  was  uncovered  shoxild  immediately  be 
set  on  fire :  out  the  said  glasse  being  broken  by  the 
Mahumetans,  the  secret  vertue  thereof  vanished,  and  the 
great  pillarwhereon  it  stood  was  remooved  out  of  the  place. 
But  this  is  a  most  ridiculous  narration,  and  fit  for  babes  to 
give  crcdite  unto.  At  this  present  there  are  amongst 
the  ancient  Inhabitants  of  Alexandria  many  Christians 
called  Jacobites,  being  all  of  them  Artizans  and  Merchants : 
these  Jacobites  have  a  Church  of  their  ownc  to  resort  unto, 
wherein  the  body  of  S.  Marke  the  Evangelist  lay  in  times 
past  interred,  which  hath  since  beene  privily  stolne  by  the 
Venetians,  and  carried  unto  Venice.  And  the  said  Jacobites 
pay  Tribute  unto  the  Governour  of  Cairo.  Neither  is  it 
to  be  passed  over  in  silence,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  ruinous 
Monuments  of  Alexandria,  there  remaineth  as  yet  a 
certaine  little  house  built  in  forme  of  a  Chappell,  and 
containing  a  Sepulchre  much  honoured  by  the  Mahumetans, 
wherein  they  affirme,  out  of  the  authoritic  of  their  Alcoron, 
that  the  body  of  the  High  Prophet  and  King  (as  they 
terme  him)  Alexander  the  great  lieth  buried.  And  thither 
resort  yeerely  great  multitudes  of  Pilgrimes  from  forraine 
Nations,  to  adore  and  reverence  the  said  Sepulchre,  and 
oftentimes  do  bestow  large  Ahnes  thereupon. 

The  Citie  of  Rosetto  was  built  by  a  slave  of  a  certaine 
Mahumetan  Patriarke  and  Governour  of  Egypt,  upon  the 
Eastcrne  banke  of  Nilus  three  miles  from  the  Mediterran 
Sea,  not  far  from  the  place  where  Nilus  dischargeth  his 
streames  into  the  said  Sea.  Heere  is  a  stately  Bath-stove 
also,  having  founlaines  both  of  cold  and  hot  water 
beicxiging  thereunto,  the  like  whereof  for  stately  and 
commodious  building  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  Egypt 
besides.     I  my  selfe  was  in  this  Citic  when  Selim  the  great 
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Turke  returned  this  way  from  Alexandria,  who  with  his 
private  and  familiar  friends  beholding  the  said  Bath-stove, 
seemed  to  take  great  delight  and  contentment  therein. 

Thebe,  at  this  present,  containeth  but  three  hundred 
Families  in  all,  being  most  of  them  very  stately  and 
sumptuously  built.  It  aboundeth  with  Corne,  Rice,  and 
Sugar,  and  with  cerlaine  fruits  of  a  most  excellent  taste, 
called  Muse.  It  is  also  furnished  with  great  store  of 
Merchants  and  Artificers  :  but  the  most  part  of  the  Inhabi- 
tants are  husbandmen  ;  and  if  a  man  walke  the  streets  in 
the  day-time,  he  shall  see  none  but  trim  and  beautifuU 
women.  The  Territorie  adjacent  aboundeth  with  Date- 
trees,  which  grow  so  thicke,  that  a  man  cannot  see  the 
Citie,  till  he  approacheth  nigh  unto  the  walJes.  Here 
grow  likewise  store  of  Grapes,  Figs,  and  Peaches,  which 
are  carried  in  great  plentie  unto  Cairo.  Without  the  Citic 
there  are  many  ancient  Monuments,  as  namely,  pillars, 
inscriptions  in  Latiue,  Greeke,  and  Egyptian  Characters, 
and  wals  of  a  great  thicknesse,  built  of  excellent  stone, 
and  such  a  number  of  ruinous  places,  that  this  Citie 
scemeth,  in  times  past,  to  have  beene  very  large.  J 

The  women  of  Fuoa,  fortie  miles  South  from  RoseccOj" 
live  in  so  great  libertie,  that  they  may  goe  whither  they 
will  at  the  day-time,  returning  home  at  night,  without 
any  controlement  of  their  husbands.  The  fields  adjacent 
abound  greatly  with  Dates,  and  neere  unto  them  there  is 
a  certaine  Plaine  which  is  very  apt  for  Sugar  and  Corne: 
howbeit,  the  Sugar  Canes  there  bring  not  foorth  perfect 
Sugar,  but  in  stead  thereof  a  certaine  kinde  of  Honie  like 
sope,  which  they  use  throughout  all  Egypt,  because  there 
is  but  little  Honie  in  the  whole  Countrcy. 

Over  against  the  foresaid  Citie  the  River  of  Nilus 
maketh  an  lie,  which  being  situate  on  an  high  place, 
bringeth  foorth  all  kinde  of  rruitfriU  trees  except  Olives. 

They  have  a  most  beautifull  Temple  at  Deretto,  and 
the  Citizens  are  exceeding  rich  :  for  their  ground  yeeldcth 
such  abundance  of  Sugar,  that  they  pay  yccrely  unto  the 
Soldan*  an  hundred  thousand  peeces  of  Gold,  called  in 
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their  language  Saraffi,  for  their  libertie  of  making  and 
refining  thereof.  In  this  Citie  slandcth  a  certaine  great 
house  like  unto  a  Castle,  wherein  are  their  Presses  and 
Caldrons,  for  the  boyling  and  preparing  of  their  Sugar. 
Neither  did  I  ever  in  all  my  lire  see  so  many  workemen 
emploied  about  that  businesse,  whose  daily  wages  (as  I 
understood  by  a  certaine  publike  officer)  amounted  to  two 
hundred  Sara6fi. 

Cairo  is  commonly  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  famous  cities  in  all  the  whole  world.  But 
leaving  the  common  reports  and  opinions,  thereof,  I  will 
cxactlv  describe  the  forme  and   estate  wherein  it  'now 
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standeth.  And  that  I  may  begin  with  the  Etymologic 
or  derivation  of  the  name,  Cairo  is  an  Arabian  word, 
corruptly  pronounced  by  the  people  of  Europe :  for  the 
true  Arxbian  word  is  EI  Chahira,  which  signifieth  an 
inJbrciog  or  imperious  Mistresse.  This  City  built  in 
incient  times  by  one  Gehoar  Chetib  a  Dalmatian  slave  (as  Tit  FwnJer. 
I  have  before  signified  in  the  beginning  of  my  Discourse) 
containeth  within  the  walles  not  above  eight  thousand 
Families,  being  Inhabited  by  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  and 
Merchants  that  sell  wares  brought  from  all  other  places. 
The  fiimous  Temple  of  Cairo,  commonly  called,  Gemih  Tke  Tmpk. 
Hashare,  that  is  to  say,  the  glorious  Temple,  was  built  also 
by  the  foresaid  slave,  whom  we  affirmed  to  be  the  Founder 
of  the  City,  and  whose  surname  was  Hashare,  that  is  to 
ay,  Famous,  being  given  him  by  the  Mahumetan  Patri- 
arke  that  was  his  Prince.  This  Citie  standeth  upon  a  most 
beautifull  Plaine,  neere  unto  a  certaine  Mountaine  called 
Mucatun,  about  two  miles  distant  from  Nilus,  and  is 
environed  with  stately  walles,  and  fortified  with  Iron- 
gates  :  the  principall  of  which  gates  is  called  Babe  Nansre, 
that  is,  the  gate  of  Victory,  which  standeth  Eastward 
towards  the  Desart  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  the  gate  called 
Bcb  Zuaila,  being  next  unto  the  old  Citie  and  to  Nilus ; 
and  also  Bcbel  Futuh,  that  is  to  say,  the  gate  of  Triumph, 
standing  towards  the  lake  and  the  fields,  And  albeit, 
Cairo  aBoundeth  every  where  with  all  kind  of  Merchants 
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and  Artificers,  yet  that  is  the  priadpaU  street  of  the  whole 
Citic  which  stretcheth  from  the  gate  of  Nansre,  to  the  gate 
of  Zuaila ;  for  in  it  are  built  most  stately  and  admirable 
Palaces  and  Colledges,  and  most  sumptuous  Temples, 
among  which  is  the  Temple  of  Gimith  Elnechim,  the  third 
Schismatical!  Calife  of  Cairo.  Other  Temples  there  are  of 
a  marveilous  bigncs,  which  to  describe  in  particular,  1 
thinke  is  superfluous.  Here  are  many  Bath-stoves  also 
very  artificially  built.  Next  of  all  is  the  street  called 
Beinel  Casrain,  containing  to  the  number  of  threescore 
Cookes  or  Victuallers  shops,  furnished  with  vessels  of 
Tinne :  there  arc  ccrtaine  other  shops  also,  wherein  are  to 
be  sold  delicate  waters  or  drinkcs  made  of  all  kinds  of 
fruits,  being  for  Noblemen  to  drinke  of,  and  these  waters 
they  kecpe  most  charily  in  fine  vessels,  partly  of  glasse, 
and  partly  of  Tinne :  next  unto  these  arc  shops  where 
divers  confections  of  Hony  and  Sugar,  unlike  unto  the 
confections  of  Europe,  are  to  be  sold :  then  follow  the 
Fruiterers  shops,  who  bring  out-landish  fruits  out  of  Syria, 
to  wit,  Quinces,  Pomegranates,  and  other  fruits  which 
grow  not  in  Egypt :  next  unto  them  are  the  shops  of  such 
as  sell  Egces,  Cheese,  and  Pancakes  fried  with  Oyle.  And 
next  of  all  there  is  a  streete  of  the  principall  Artificers 
Shops.  Beyond  which  slrccte  standeth  a  Colledge  built  by 
the  Soldan,  called  Ghauri,  who  was  slaine  in  a  battaile 
against  Selim  the  great  Turke.  And  next  unto  the 
Colledge  are  divers  rankes  of  Drapers  Shops.  In  the  first 
ranke  there  is  most  excellent  out-landish  Linnen  Cloth 
to  be  sold,  as  namely,  fine  Cloth  of  Gotten  brought  fi^m 
Ralabach,  and  Cloth  called  Mosall,  that  is,  of  Ninou,  of  a 
marvellous  breadth  and  finenesse,  whereof  Noblemen  and 
others  of  account,  have  Shirts  made  them,  and  Scarffes  to 
weare  upon  their  Dulipans.  Besides  these,  there  are 
certaine  Mercers  Shops  where  the  rich  Stuffes  of  Italy, 
namely,  Silke,  Damaske,  Velvet,  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  such 
like  are  to  be  bought,  unto  which  Stuffes  I  never  saw  any 
comparable  (to  my  remembrance)  in  Italy,  where  they  use 
to  be  made.     Next  unto  the  Mercers  are  the  Woollen 
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which  bring  Cloth  out  of  Europe,  as  namely, 
from  Florence,  Venice,  Flanders,  and  other  places.     Next 
of  all  there  are  Chamblets  to  be  sold :  and  from  thence  the 
way  lieth  to  the  Gate  of  Zuaila,  at  which  Gale  dwell  great 
store  of  Artificers.     Ncere  unto  the  said  way  standeth  the 
Ikmous  Burse,  called  Cancn  Halili,  wherein  the  Persian 
Merchants  dwell.     It  is  built  very  stately  in  manner  of  a 
Kings  Palace,  and  is  of  three  stories  high :  beneath  it  are 
certaine  convenient  roomes,  whither  Merchants  for  the 
exchange  of  rich  and  costly  Wares  doe  resort :  for  here  doe 
the  principal  and  most  wealthie  Merchants  abide ;    whose 
Wares  are  Spices,  precious  Stones,  Cloth  of  India,  &  such 
like.      Next  unto  the  Burse  standeth  a  street  of  Shops, 
where  ai  kind  of  Perfumes,  namely,  Civet,  Muslce,  Amber, 
and  such  like  are  to  be  sold :  which  commodities  are  here 
in  so  great  plenty,  that  if  you  ask  for  twenty  pounds  of 
Musk,  they  wil  presently  shew  you  an  hundred.     Next 
(blloweth  the  street  of  the  Paper-Merchants,  where  you 
may  buy  most  excellent  and  smooth  Paper :  here  also  are 
to  be  sold  Jewels  and  precious  Stones  of  great  value,  which 
the  Brokers  carrie  from  one  Shop  to  another.     Then  come 
you  to  the  Gold-Smiths  streete,  being  inhabited  for  the 
most  part  by  Jewcs,  who  deale  for  riches  of  great  import- 
ance.    And    next    unto    the    Gold-Smithes    are   certaine 
streetes  of  Upholsters  or  Brokers,  who  sell  the  appareU 
and  rich  furniture  of  Noblemen  and  other  Citizens  at  the 
second  hand,  which  are  dot  Cloakes,  Coates,  Napery,  or 
such    like,    but    things   of  exceeding    price   and    value : 
amongst  which  I  my  selfe  once  saw  a  beautiful!  Pavilion 
embroydered  with  Needle-worke,  and  beset  with  Pearles 
that  weighed  fortie  pounds,  which  Pearles  being  taken  out 
of  it,  were  sold  for  ten  thousand  Saraffi.     In  this  CitJe 
also  there  is  a  most  stately  Hospitall  built  by  Piperis 
the    first   Soldan    of   the    Mamalucks   race :    the    yearely 
revenues  whereof  amount  unto  two   hundred   thousand 
SaraA.     Hither  may  any  impotent  or  diseased  persons 
resort,  and  bee  well  provided  of  Physicians,  and  of  all 
things  neccssaric  for  those  that  are  sicke,  who  if  they 
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chance   to  die   here,   all   their  goods  are  due  unto 
Hospital!. 

The  Suburbe,  called  Bed  Zuaila,  belonging  unto  Cairo, 
and  containing  about  twelve  thousand  Families,  beginneth 
at  the  Gate  of  Zuaik,  and  extendcth  Westward  almost  a 
mile  and  a  halfe ;  Southward  it  bordereth  upon  the  Palace 
of  the  Soldan,  and  stretchcth  Northward  for  the  space  of 
a  mile  unto  the  Suburbe,  called  Bcb  Elloch.  Here  dwell 
as  many  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  almost,  as  within  the 
Citic  it  selfe;  and  the  Citizens  have  Shops  both  here  and 
in  the  Citie,  as  likewise  many  Inhabitants  of  this  Suburbe 
maintaine  Families  in  the  Citie  also.  Amongst  all  thi 
buildings  of  this  Suburbe,  the  principall  is  that  stately 
Colledge  built  by  Soldan  Hesen,  being  of  such  a  wonder- 
fiill  height  and  great  strength,  that  oftentimes  the 
CoJledges  have  presumed  to  rebell  against  the  Soldan,  and 
therein  to  fortifie  themselves  against  the  whole  Citic,  and 
to  discharge  Ordnance  against  the  Soldans  Castle,  which 
is  but  halfe  a  Crosse-bow  shot  distant. 

The  Suburbe  called  Gemeh  Tailon,  confining  Eastward 
upon  the  foresaid  Suburbe  of  Beb  Zuaila,  extendeth  West- 
ward to  certainc  ruinous  places  necre  unto  the  old  Citic. 
Before  the  foundation  of  Cairo  this  Suburbe  was  erected 
by  one  Tailon,  who  was  subject  unto  the  CaHfa  of  Bagdet, 
and  Governour  of  Egypt,  and  was  a  most  femous  and 
prudent  man.  This  Tailon  leaving  the  old  Citie,  inhabited 
this  Suburbe,  and  adorned  the  same  with  a  most  admirable 
Palace,  and  sumptuous  Temple.  Here  dwell  also  great 
store  of  Merchants  and  Artificers,  especially  such  as  are 
Moores  of  Barbary. 

The  Suburbe,  called  Beb  Elloch,  being  distant  from  the 
Wallcs  of  Cairo  about  the  space  of  a  mile,  and  containing 
almost  three  thousand  Families,  is  inhabited  by  Merchants 
and  Artizans  of  divers  sorts,  as  well  as  the  former.  Upon 
a  ccrtainc  large  place  of  this  Suburbe  standeth  a  great 
Palace,  and  a  stately  CoUcdgc,  built  by  a  certainc  Mamma- 
luck,  called  Jazbach,  being  Counsellor  unto  the  Soldan  of 
those  times ;  and  the  place  it  selfc  is  called  after  his  name, 
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ichia.     Hither,  after  Mahumetan  Sermons  &  dcvo- 
JDS,   the  common  people  of  Cairo,  together  with  the 
Bawds  and  Harlots,  doe  usually  resort ;  and  many  Stage- 
Players  also,  and  such  as  teach  Camels,  Asses,  and  Dogs, 
to  dance;    which  dancing  is  a  thing  very  delightfull  to 
behold)   and  especially   that  of  the  Asse :    who   having 
(risked  and  danced  a  while,  his  Master  comes  unto  him, 
uid  telis  him  with  a  loud  voyce,  That  the  Soldan  being 
about  to  build  some  great  Palace,  must  use  all  the  Asses  of 
Cairo  to  carry  Morter,  Srones,  and  other  necessary  pro- 
vision.    Then  the  Asse  falling  presently  to  the  ground, 
and  lying  with  his  heeles  upward,  maketh  his  belly  to 
swell,  and  doseth  his  eyes  as  if  he  were  starkc  dead.     In 
the  mcane  while  his  Master  lamenting  the  misfortune  of 
the  Asse  unto   the  standers  by,  earnestly  craveth   their 
friendly  assistance  and  liberalltie  to  buy  him  a  new  Asse. 
And  having  gathered  of  each  one  as  much  money  as  hee 
can  get ;    You  are  much  deceived  my  Masters  (quoth  he) 
that  thinke  mine  Asse  to  be  dead:   for  the  hungry  Jade 
knowing  his  Masters  necessity,  hath  wrought  this  sleight, 
to  the   end   hee   might   get  some   money   to  buy   him 
Provender.     Then  turning  about  to  the  Asse,  hee  com- 
mandeth  him  with  all  speed  to  arise :  but  the  Asse  lyeth 
Starke  still,  though  hee  command  and  beate  him  never  so 
much:  whereupon,  turning  againe  to  the  people;    Bee  it 
^knowne  (quoth  hcc)  unto  you  all,  that  the  Soldan  hath 
jblishcd  an  Edict  or  Proclamation,  that  to  morrow  next 
the   people  shall  goc  forth  of  the  Citie  to  behold  a 
^Triumph,  and  that  all  the  honourable  and  beautifutl  Ladies 
Gentlewomen  shall  ride  upon  the  most  comely  Asses, 
shall  give  them  Gates  to  eate,  and  Christall  water  of 
lilus  to  drinke.     Which  words  being  scarce  ended,  the 
suddenly  startcth  from   the  ground,  prancing  and 
iping   for  joy:    then  his  Master  prosecuting  still   his 
^avratinn  ;  But  (saith  he)  the  Warden  of  our  streetc  hath 
>wed  this  goodly  Asse  of  mine  for  his  deformed  and 
Wife  lo  ride  upon.     At   these  words  the  Asse,  as 
jh  he  were  indued  with  humaine  reason,  coucheth  his 
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id  limpcth  with  one  of  his  legges,  as  If  it 


were 
quite  out  of  joynt.  Then  saith  his  Master ;  What,  sir 
Jade,  are  you  so  in  love  with  (kire  women?  The  Asse 
nodding  his  head  sccmcth  to  say,  yea.  Come  on  therefore 
Sirra  {quoth  his  Master)  and  let  us  see  among  all  these 
pretty  Damosels,  which  pleascth  your  ^ncie  best.  Where- 
upon the  Asse  going  about  the  company,  and  espying  some 
woman  more  comely  and  beautifull  then  the  rest,  walketh 
directly  unto  her  and,  toucheth  her  with  his  head :  and 
then  the  beholders  laugh  and  eric  out  amaine :  Loe,  the 
Asses  Paramour,  the  Paramour  of  the  Asse.  Whereupon, 
the  fellow  that  shewed  all  this  sport  leaping  upon  the  backc 
of  his  Asse  rideth  to  some  other  place.  There  is  also 
another  kind  of  Charmers  or  Juglers,  which  keep  certaine 
Sffua-isyiKg  ijjjI^  gj^j^  jjj  Q^^^^  ^gjj.  j^fj^j.  ^j^g  fiishion  of  Cupboords, 

which  birds  will  reach  unto  any  man  with  their  Beaks 
certaine  skroules,  containing  cither  his  good  or  evill 
successe  in  time  to  come.  And  whosoever  desircth  to  know 
his  fortune,  must  give  the  Bird  an  half-penny  ;  which  shee  ■ 
taking  in  her  bill,  carricth  into  a  little  Boxc,  and  then  f 
comming  forth  againe,  bringeth  the  said  skroule  in  her 
beake.  I  my  selfe  had  once  a  skroule  of  ill  fortune  given 
me,  which  although  I  little  regarded,  yet  had  I  more 
unfortunate  successe  then  was  contained  therein.  Also, 
there  are  Masters  of  defence  playing  at  all  kind  of  weapons, 
and  other  that  sing  Songs  or  the  Battels  fought  bctweene 
the  Arabians  and  Egyptians,  when  as  the  Arabians  con- 
quered Egypt,  with  divers  others  that  sing  such  Toyes  and 
Ballads  unto  the  people. 

The  Suburbe  called  Bulach,  standing  two  miles  distant 
from  the  Walles  of  the  Citie  upon  the  bankc  of  Nilus, 
containeth  fourc  thousand  Families.  Upon  the  way  lying 
betweene  the  Suburbe  and  this  Citie,  stand  divers  Houses, 
and  Mills  turned  about  by  the  strength  of  beasts.  In  this 
Suburbe  dwell  many  Artificers  and  Merchants,  especially 
such  as  sell  Corne,  Oyle  and  Sugar.  Moreover,  it  is  fiill 
of  stately  Temples,  Palaces,  and  Colledges :  but  the  fairest 
buildings  thereof  stand  along  the  River  of  Nilus,  for  from 
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ence  there  is  a  most  beautiful!  prospect  upon  the  River, 
,d  thither  doe  the  Vessels  and  Barkes  of  Nilus  resort  unto 
the  common  stathe  of  Cairo,  being  situate  in  this  Suburbe  : 
at  which  place  you  shall  see  at  some  times,  and  especially 
in  the  time  of  Harvest,  above  one  thousand  Barkes.  And 
here  the  Officers  appointed  to  receive  Custome  for  Wares, 
brought  from  Alexandria  and  Damiata  have  their  aboad : 
ilbcit,  but  little  tribute  be  demanded  for  the  said  Wares, 
because  it  was  paid  before  at  the  Port  of  their  arrivall :  but 
those  W'ares  that  come  out  of  the  firme  land  of  Egypt  allow 
entire  custome. 

The  Suburbe  of  Cara^  built  in  manner  of  a  Towne,  and 
sunding  from  Mount  Muccatim  a  stones  cast,  and  from 
the  Walles  of  the  Citie  about  two  miles,  containeth  almost 
two  thousand  Houshoids.  But  at  this  day  the  greatest 
part  thereof  lyeth  waste  and  destroyed.  Here  arc  many 
Sepulchers  built  with  high  and  stately  Vaults  and  Arches, 
and  adorned  on  the  inner  side  with  divers  Emblems  and 
colours,  which  the  fond  people  adore  as  the  sacred  Shrines 
aad  Monuments  of  Saints,  spreading  the  pavement  with 
sumptuous  and  rich  Carpets.  Hither  every  Friday 
morning  resort  out  of  the  Citie  it  selfe,  and  the  Suburbs, 
sreat  multitudes  of  people  for  devotions  sake,  who  bestow 
IibtTal]  and  large  almes. 

"The  Citie  Mifrulhetich  was  the  first  that  was  built  in 
^ypt  in  the  time  of  the  Mahumetans,  founded  by 
(unu%,  Captaine  Generall  over  the  Forces  of  Homar,  the 
•ccond  Mahumetan  Patriarke  upon  the  banke  of  Nilus, 
resembling  a  Suburbe  because  it  is  unwalled,  and  contain- 
ing to  the  number  of  five  thousand  Families.  It  is 
idorned,  especially  by  the  River  Nilus,  with  divers  Palaces 
ind  Houses  of  Noblemen,  and  also  with  the  i^mous 
Temple  of  Hamre,  being  of  an  huge  bignesse,  and  most 
stately  built.  It  is  also  indifferently  well  provided  of 
Trades-men  and  Artificers.  And  here  standeth  the  fiimous 
Sepulchre  of  a  Woman,  reputed  most  holy  by  the 
Mahumetans,  and  called  by  them  Saint  Nafissa,  which  was  SaintNafiua, 
the  daughter  of  one  called  Zenulhebidin,  being  the  sonne 
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of  Husein,  the  sonnc  of  Heli,  who  was  Cousen-german 
unto  Mahumct.  The  said  Nafissa  seeing  all  of  her  Family 
to  be  deprived  of  the  Mahumctan  Patriarkship,  left  Cufii, 
a  Citie  of  Arabia  Fcclix,  and  came  and  dwelt  in  this  Citic; 
[Il.vi.  838.]  unto  whom,  partly  because  shcc  was  of  the  Linage  of 
Mahumet,  and  partly  for  that  she  lived  an  innocent  and 
blamelesse  life,  the  people  after  her  death  ascribed  divine 
honours,  canonizing  her  for  a  Saint.  Wherefore  the 
Schismaticall  Patriarcks  of  her  Kindred  having  got  the 
upper  hand  in  Egypt,  began  to  build  for  Nafissa  a  most 
beautifull  Shrine  or  Sepulchre,  which  they  adorned  also 
with  Silver  Lamps,  with  Carpets  of  Sitke,  and  such  like 
PUgrimap  prccious  Ornaments.  So  great  is  (he  rcnownc  of  this 
anJOffmng,.  ^^£553^  tj^^j  there  commcth  no  Mahumetan  either  by  Sea 
or  Land  unto  Cairo,  but  he  adoreth  this  Sepulchre,  and 
bringeth  his  Offering  thereunto,  as  likewise  doe  all  the 
Mahumetans  inhabiting  thereabout :  insomuch  that  the 
yearely  Oblations  and  Almcs  offered  at  this  Sepulchre, 
partly  for  the  reliefe  of  the  poorc  Kinsfolks  of  Mahumet, 
and  partly  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Priests  which  kccpe 
the  said  Sepulchre,  amount  unto  one  hundred  thousand 
Saraffi  ;  which  Priests  by  fained  and  counterfeit  Miracles 
doe  daily  delude  the  minds  of  the  simple,  to  the  end  they 
may  the  more  enfiame  their  blind  devotion,  and  may  stirre 
them  to  greater  liberalitie.  When  Setim  the  Great  Turke 
wonne  tne  Citic  of  Cairo,  his  Janizaries  rifling  this 
Sepulchre,  found  there  the  summe  of  five  hundred  thousand 
Saraffi  in  ready  money,  besides  the  Silver  Lampes,  the 
Chaines  and  Carpets :  but  Selim  tooke  away  a  great  part 
of  that  treasure  from  them.  Such  as  write  the  Lives  of 
the  Mahumetan  Saints,  making  very  honourable  mention 
of  this  Nafissa,  say  that  she  was  descended  of  the  noble 
Familie  of  Heli,  and  that  she  was  most  fiimous  for  her 
vertuous  and  chaste  life :  but  the  fond  people  and  the 
Priest  of  that  execrable  Sepulchre,  have  devised  many 
&ined  and  superstitious  Miracles.  In  this  Suburbe  also, 
neere  unto  the  River  of  Nilus,  is  the  Customers  Office, 
for  such  wares  as  are  brought  out  of  the  Province  of  Sahid. 
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ulchres  of  the  SoldanSj  built  with  admirable  and  huge 
But  in  my  time  a  certaine  Soldan  caused  a  Walfce 
to  be  built  bctweene  two  high  Walls,  from  the  Gate  of 
the  Citie  to  the  place  of  the  aforesaid  Sepulchres,  and  at 
the  ends  of  both  Walls  caused  two  Turrets  of  an  exceeding 
height  to  be  erected,  for  Markes  and  Directions  unto  sucn 
Merchants  as  came  thither  from  the  J*ort  of  Mount  Sinai. 

About  a  mile  and  an  halfe  from  the  said  Sepulchres,  in 
a  certaine  place  called  AmalthrJa,  there  is  a  Garden  contain- 
ing the  oncly  Balme-tree,  (for  in  the  whole  world  besides 
thcfc  is  not  any  other  tree  that  bearcth  true  Balmc)  which 
Balme-trce  growing  in  the  midst  of  a  large  Fountainc,  and 
having  a  short  Stockc  or  Body,  beareth  leaves  like  unto 
Vine-leaves,  but  that  they  are  not  so  long :  and  this  Tree 
(they  say)  would  utterly  wither  and  decay,  if  the  water  of 
the  Fountainc  should  chance  to  be  deminishcd.  The 
Garden  is  environed  with  a  strong  Wall,  whercinto  no 
man  may  enter,  without  the  special!  fiivour  and  licence  of 
Govern  our. 

In  the  midst  of  Nilus,  over  against  the  old  Citic  standcth 
the  He  called  Michias,  that  is  to  say.  The  lie  of  Measure; 
io  which  lie  (according  to  the  Inundation  of  Nilus)  they 
have  a  kind  of  device,  invented  by  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
whereby  they  most  certainely  foresee  the  picntie  or  scarcitic 
of  the  yearc  following  throughout  all  the  Land  of  Egypt. 
This  Hand  is  well  inhabited,  and  containcth  about  fiftecnc 
hundred  Families ;  upon  the  extreme  point  or  endc  whereof 
staodeth  a  most  beautiful  Palace,  built  in  my  remembrance 
by  a  Soldan,  &  a  large  Temple  also,  which  is  very  pleasant, 
in  regard  of  the  coole  Streamcs  of  Nilus.  Upon  another 
side  of  the  Hand  standcth  an  house  alone  by  it  selfe,  in 
the  midst  whereof  there  is  a  fouresquare  Cisterne  or 
ell  of  cighteene  cubits  deepe,  whercinto  the  water  of 
is  conveyed  by  a  certaine  Sluce  under  the  ground. 
And  in  the  midst  of  the  Cisterne  there  is  erected  a  certaine 
PQlar,  which  is  marked  and  divided  into  so  many  cubits, 

the  Cisterne  it  selfe  containcth  in  depth.     And  upon 
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the  seventeenth  of  June  when  NHus  beginneth  to  over- 
flow, the  water  thereof  conveyed  by  the  said  Sluce  into  the 
Chanell,  increaseth  daily,  sometimes  two,  and  sometimes 
three  fingers,  and  sometimes  halfe  a  cubit  in  height.  Unto 
this  place  there  daily  resort  certaine  Officers  appointed  by 
the  Senate,  who  viewing  and  observing  the  increase  of 
NiluSy  declare  unto  certaine  Children  how  much  it  hath 
increased ;  which  children  wearing  yellow  Skarfl^es  upon 
their  Heads,  doc  publish  the  said  increase  of  Nilus  in 
every  strectc  of  the  Citic  and  the  Suburbs,  and  receive 
gifts  every  day  of  the  Merchants,  Artificers,  and  Women, 
so  long  as  Nilus  increaseth.  The  foresaid  device  or  experi- 
ment of  the  increase  of  Nilus,  is  this  that  foUoweth :  If 
the  water  rcachcth  onelj  to  the  fifteenth  cubit  of  the  fore- 
said Pillar,  they  hope  for  a  iruitfuU  ycarc  following :  but 
if  it  staycth  bctwcene  the  twelfth  cubit  and  the  fifteenth, 
then  the  increase  of  the  yearc  wiU  proove  but  meane :  if  it 
rcsteth  bctwcene  the  tenth  and  twelfth  cubits,  then  is  it  a 
signe  that  Come  will  be  sold  ten  Duckats  the  bushell :  But 
if  it  ariseth  to  the  eighteenth  cubite,  there  is  like  to  foUow 
great  scarcitic,  in  regard  of  too  much  moysturc:  and  if  the 
eighteenth  cubite  be  surmounted,  all  Egypt  is  in  danger 
to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  inundation  of  Nilus.  The 
Officers  therefore  declare  unto  the  Children  the  height  of 
the  River,  and  the  Children  publish  the  same  in  all  streets 
of  the  Citie,  charging  the  people  to  feare  God,  and  telling 
them  how  high  Nilus  is  increased.  And  the  people  being 
astonied  at  the  wondcrfull  increase  of  Nilus,  wholly 
exercise  themselves  in  Prayers,  and  giving  of  Almes.  And 
thus  Nilus  continueth  fortie  dayes  increasing,  and  fortie 
dayes  decreasing ;  all  which  time  Corne  is  sold  very  deare, 
because  while  the  Inundation  lasteth,  every  man  may  sell 
at  his  owne  pleasure :  but  when  the  eightieth  day  is  once 
past,  the  Gierke  of  the  Market  appointeth  the  price  of  all 
Victuals,  and  especially  of  Corne,  according  as  hee  knoweth 
[I!,  vj.  839.]  by  the  foresaid  experiment,  that  the  high  and  low  grounds 
of  Egypt  have  received  either  too  little,  or  too  much  or 
convenient  moysture:  all  which  Customes  and  Ceremories 
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ting  duly  performed,  there  followeth  so  great  a  Solcmnitic, 
id  such  a  thundering  noysc  of  Drummes  and  Trumpets 

foughout  all  Cairo>  that  a  man  would  suppose  the  whole 
;itic  to  be  turned  upside  downe.  And  then  every  Family 
hath  a  Barge  adorned  with  rich  Coverings  and  Carpets, 
and  with  Torch-light,  and  furnished  with  most  daintic 
mealcs  and  confections,  wherewith  they  solace  themselves. 
The  Soldan"  also  with  all  his  Nobles  and  Courtiers 
resortcth  unto  that  Sluce  or  Conduit,  which  is  called  the 
great  Conduit,  and  is  compassed  round  about  with  a  wall, 
who  taking  an  Axe  in  his  hand  breaketh  the  said  wall, 
and  so  doe  his  Nobles  and  Courtiers  likewise :  insomuch, 
that  the  same  part  of  the  wall  being  cast  downe,  which 
stopped  the  passage  of  the  water,  the  River  of  Nilus  is 
so  swiftly  and  forcibly  carryed  through  that  Conduit,  and 
through  all  other  Conduits  and  Sluces  in  the  Citie  and  the 
Suburbcs,  that  Cairo  at  that  time  scemeih  to  be  another 
Venice ;  and  then  may  you  row  over  all  places  of  the  Land 
of  Egypt.  Seven  daycs  and  seven  nights  together  the 
Ibrcsaid  Festivall  Solemnitie  continueth  in  Cairo ;  during 
which  space  the  Merchants  and  Artificers  of  the  Citie  may 
(according  to  the  custome  of  the  ancient  Egyptians) 
consume  and  spend  in  Torches,  Perfumes,  Confections, 
Musickc,  and  such  like  jollities,  all  their  gaines  that  they 
have  gotten  the  whole  yeere  past.  Without  the  Citie  of 
Cairo,  neerc  unto  the  Suburbc  of  Beb  Zuaila,  standeth 
the  Castle  of  the  Soldan  upon  the  side  of  the  Mountain 
oiled  Mochattan.  This  Castle  is  environed  with  high 
ud  impregnable  wals,  and  contayneth  such  stately  and 
beaulifull  Palaces,  that  ihey  can  hardly  be  described. 
ived  they  arc  with  excellent  Marble,  on  the  Roofes  they 
gilt  and  curiously  painted,  their  windowes  are  adorned 
with  divers  colours,  like  to  the  windowes  in  some  places 
;of  Europe,   and   their   gates   be   artificially   carved    and 

lutified  with  Gold  and  Azure.  Some  of  these  Palaces 
ire  for  the  Soldan  and  his  Family ;  others  for  the  Family 
of  his  Wife,  and  the  residue  for  his  Concubines,  his 
Eunuchcs,  and  his  Guard.     Likewise  the  Soldan  had  one 
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palace  to  keepe  publike  Feasts  in ;  and  another  wherein 
to  give  audience  unto  forraine  Ambassadours,  and  to  exalt 
himselfe  with  great  pompe  and  Ceremonies:  and  another 
also  for  the  Governours  and  Officials  of  his  Court.  But 
all  these  are  at  this  present  abolished  by  Selim  the  great 
Turke. 

The  Inhabitants  of  Cairo  are  people  of  a  merry,  jocund, 
and  cheercfijU  disposition,  such  as  will  promise  much,  but 
performe  little.  They  exercise  Merchandize  and  Mcch- 
anicall  Arts,  and  yet  travell  they  not  out  of  their  owne 
native  soyle.  Many  Students  there  are  of  the  Lawes, 
but  very  few  of  other  liberall  Arts  and  Sciences.  And 
their  Colledges  are  continually  full  of  Students,  yet  few 
of  them  attayne  unto  perfection.  The  Citizens  in  Wiottt 
are  dad  in  garments  of  cloth  lined  with  Cotton :  in 
Summer  they  weare  fine  shirts;  over  which  shirts  some 
put  on  linnen  garments  curiously  wrought  with  silke,  and 
others  weare  garments  of  Chamblet,  and  upon  their  heads 
they  carry  great  Turbants  covered  with  cloth  of  India. 
The  women  goe  costly  attired,  adorning  their  foreheads 
and  neckes  with  frontlet  and  chaines  of  Pearle,  and  on 
their  heads  they  weare  a  sharpe  and  slender  bonct  of  a. 
span  high,  being  very  precious  and  rich.  Gownes  they^ 
weare  of  woollen  cloth  with  strait  sleeves,  being  curiously 
imbroydered  with  needJe-worke,  over  which  they  cast 
certaine  vcyles  of  most  excellent  fine  cloth  of  India.  They 
cover  their  heads  and  faces  with  a  kind  of  blackc  Skarfc, 
through  which  beholding  others,  they  cannot  bee  scene 
themselves.  Upon  their  feet  they  weare  fine  shoocs  and 
pantoflcs»  somewhat  after  the  Turkish  ftshion.  These 
women  arc  so  ambitious  and  proud,  that  all  of  them  dis- 
dainc  cythcr  to  spinne  or  to  play  the  Cookcs :  wherefore 
their  Husbands  are  constrayncd  to  buy  victuals  ready 
drest  at  the  Cookes  shops:  for  very  few,  except  such  as 
have  a  great  Family,  use  to  prepare  and  dresse  their  vic-r 
tuak  in  their  owne  houses.  AJso  they  vouchsafe  great; 
libertie  unto  their  Wives:  for  the  good  man  being  gone 
to  the  Tavernc  or  Victualling  house,  his  Wife  tricking 
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up  her  sclfe  in  costly  apparell,  and  being  perfumed  with 
sweet  and  precious  Odours,  walketh  about  the  Citie  to 
lolacc  her  selfe,  and  parley  with  her  kinsfolkes  and 
friends. 

They  use  lo  ride  upon  Asses  more  then  horses,  which 
are  broken  to  such  a  gentle  pace,  that  they  goc  easier  then 
any  ambling  horse.  These  Asses  they  cover  with  most 
costly  Furniture,  and  let  them  out  unto  women  to  ride 
upon,  together  with  a  Boy  to  lead  the  Assc,  and  certain 
Footmen  to  run  by.  In  this  City,  like  as  in  divers  others, 
great  store  of  people  carry  about  sundry  kinds  of  victuals 
to  be  sold.  Many  there  are  also  that  sell  water,  which 
they  carry  up  and  downe  in  certayne  Leather  bags  upon 
the  backcs  of  Camels:  for  the  Citie  (as  I  said  before)  is 
two  miles  distant  from  Nilus.  Others  carrie  about  a 
rnOTC  fine  and  handsome  Vessel)  with  a  Cocke  or  Spout 
of  Brasse  upon  it,  having  a  Cup  of  Myrrhe  or  Christall 
in  their  hands,  and  these  sell  water  for  men  to  drinke,  and 
for  every  draught  they  take  a  fiirthing.  Others  sell  young 
Chickens  and  other  Fowles  by  measure,  which  they  hatch  ^'''-^  i'licied 
after  a  wonderftill  and  strane:c  manner.  They  put,  ercat  y^^'^/^ff 
numbers  or  c-gges  into  certayne  Ovens  built  upon  sundry  £„pt^ 
kifts,  which  Ovens  being  moderately  heat,  will  within 
seven  dayes  convert  all  the  said  Egges  into  Chickens. 
Their  measures  arc  bottomlessc,  which  being  put  into  the 
basket  of  the  buyer,  and  filled  ftiU  of  Chickens  they  lift  it 
op,  and  so  let  the  Chickens  fall  into  the  basket.  Like- 
wise, such  as  buy  those  Chickens  having  kept  them  a  {ew 
dayes,  carry  them  about  to  sell  againe.  The  Cookes  shops 
stand  open  very  late:  but  the  shops  of  other  Artificers  [II.  vi,  840.] 
are  shut  up  before  ten  of  the  clocke^who  then  waike  abroad 
ibr  their  solace  and  recreation  from  one  Suburbe  to 
utocher.  The  Citizens  in  their  common  taike  use  ribald 
ud  filthy  speeches :  and  (that  I  may  passe  over  the  rest 
in  silence)  it  felicth  out  oftentimes  that  the  Wife  will  com- 
mune of  her  Husband  unto  the  Judge,  that  he  doth 
not  his  dutic  nor  contenteth  her  sufficiently  in  the  night 
Kason  wherupon  (as  it  is  permitted  by  the  Mahumetan 
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Law)  the  women  are  divorced  and  marycd  unto  other 

Husbands. 

Among  the  Artizans  whosoever  is  the  6rst  Inventor  of 
any  new  and  ingenuous  Device,  is  clad  in  a  Garment  of 
cloth  of  Gold,  and  carryed  with  a  noyse  of  Musicians 
after  him,  as  it  wei'c  in  triumph  from  shop  to  shop,  having 
some  money  given  him  at  every  place.  I  my  selfe  once 
saw  one  carryed  about  with  solemnc  Musicke  and  with 
great  pompe  and  triumph,  because  hee  had  bound  a  Flea 
m  a  Chaine,  which  lay  before  him  on  a  piece  of  Paper  for 
all  men  to  behold. 

Amongst  the  sundry  Sects  of  Religion  in  this  Citic, 
there  is  one  Sect  of  the  Moores  called  Cheneiia:  and  this 
Sect  liveth  upon  Horse-flesh,  so  that  their  Butciiers  when 
they  can  heare  of  any  halting  or  lame  Jade,  buy  him  forth*! 
withj  and  set  him  up  a  fatting,  and  having  killed  him,  the 
said  Sect  of  Chenefia  come  and  buy  up  his  flesh  hand- 
smooth.  This  Sect  is  rife  also  among  the  Turkcs,  the 
Mamalukcs,  and  the  people  of  Asia  ;  and  albeit  the  Turk« 
might  freely  use  the  tood  bctore-mentioned,  yet  doe  they 
not  inure  themselves  thereunto. 

In  Egypt  and  in  the  Citie  of  Cairo  there  are  permitted 
foure  several!  Sects,  differing  each  from  other  both  in 
Canon  and  Civil]  Lawes :  all  which  Sects  have  their 
original)  from  the  Religion  of  Mah\imet.  For  there  were 
in  times  past  toure  men  of  singular  Learning,  who  by 
subtiltie  and  sharpnesse  of  wit,  J^und  out  a  way  to  make 
particular  deductions  out  of  Mahumets  general)  Precepts. 
So  that  each  of  them  would  interpret  the  opinions  of 
Mahumet  according  to  their  owne  fancie,  and  would  every 
man  apply  them  to  his  owne  proper  sense;  and  therefore 
they  must  needs  disagree  much  betweene  themselves : 
howbeit,  growing  fiimous  among  the  common  people  in 
regard  of  their  divers  Canons  and  Precepts,  they  were  the 
first  Authours  and  Founders  of  the  said  foure  Sects :  any 
one  of  which  whatsoever  Mahometan  professeth,  cannot 
renounce  the  same  at  his  pleasure  and  embrace  another 
Sect,  unlessc  hcc  be  a  man  of  dccpe  Learning,  and  knoweth 
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Reasons  and  Allcgutions  of  both  parts.  Also  there 
are  in  the  Citic  of  Cairo  foure  priucipall  Judges,  who  give 
sentence  onely  upon  matters  of  great  importance :  under 
which  foure  are  substituted  other  jnferiour  Judges,  in 
every  street  of  the  Citie,  which  decide  pcttie  contentions 
and  brabbles.  And  if  the  parties  which  are  at  coatroversie 
chance  to  bee  of  divers  Sects,  the  Plaintiffe  may  summon 
and  convent  the  Defendant  betore  the  Judge  of  liis  street : 
howbeit,  the  Defendant  may,  if  he  will,  ap[>eale  from  him 
unto  the  highest  Judge  of  all,  being  placed  over  the  foure 
principaJl  Judges  aforesaid,  and  being  governour  of  the 
Sect,  called  £ssa6chia ;  and  this  high  Judge  hath  autho- 
ritie  to  dispense  withall,  or  to  disanull  the  Decrees  of  the 
feure  principaJ,  and  of  all  the  other  inferiour  Judges, 
according  as  hee  shall  see  cause.  Whosoever  attempteth 
ought  against  the  Canons  and  Precepts  of  his  owne  Rcli- 
on,  is  severely  punished  by  the  Judge  of  the  same 
eligion.  Moreover,  albeit  the  Priests  of  the  foresaid 
Sects  differ  very  much,  both  in  their  formes  of  Lyturgie 
or  Prayer,  and  also  in  many  other  respects,  yet  doe  they 
DOt  for  that  diversitie  of  Ceremonies  hale  one  another, 
aejrthcr  yet  doc  the  common  people  of  sundry  Sects  fall 
to  mucinie  and  debate  :  but  men  indeed  of  singular  Learn- 
ing and  much  reading  conferre  oftentimes  together,  and  as 
in  private  each  man  atfirmeth  his  owne  Sect  to  be  the  best, 
likewise  doe  they  confirme  their  opinions  by  subtile 
_umcnts,  neither  may  any  man  under  paine  of  grievous 
'punishment  reproch  any  of  the  said  foure  ancient  Doctors. 
And  in  very  deed  they  all  of  them  follow  one  &  the  same 
Religion,  to  wit,  that  which  is  prescribed  in  the  Canons  of 
Hashari,  the  principall  Doctor  of  the  Mahumetans,  which 
Canons  goe  for  currant  over  all  Africa,  and  most  part  of 
except  in  the  Dominions  of  the  Great  Sophi  of 
Persia ;  who  because  he  rejccteth  the  said  Canons,  is 
Kcounted  by  other  Mahumetans  an  Heretike  and  a 
Schismaticke.  But  how  such  varietie  of  opinions  pro- 
ceeded from  the  foure  Doctors  aforesaid,  it  were  tedious 
lod  troublesome  to  rehearse :  he  that  is  desirous  to  know 
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more  of  this  matter,  let  him  read  my  Commentaries  which 
1  have  written  concerning  the  Law  and  Religion  of  Mahu- 
met,  according  to  the  Doctrine  of  Malich,  who  was  a  man 
of  profound  Learning,  and  was  borne  at  Medina  Ta!nabi» 
where  the  bodie  of  Mahumet  lycth  buryed :  which 
Doctrine  of  Malich  is  embraced  throughout  all  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  Arabia :  wherewith  if  any  be  delighted,  let 
him  peruse  my  foresaid  Commentaries,  and  they  will 
satisfie  him  to  the  full. 

Upon  Malefactors  they  inflict  most  grievous  and 
horrible  punishment,  especially  upon  such  as  have  com- 
mitted any  hcynous  crime  in  the  Court.  Theeves  they 
condemne  to  the  Halter.  A  murther  committed  treacher- 
ously they  punish  in  manner  following :  the  Executioners 
assistants  take  the  Malefector  one  by  the  head,  and  another 
by  the  feet,  and  then  comes  the  chicfe  Executioner  with  a 
Two-hand-sword,  and  cultcth  his  bodie  in  twaine,  the  one 
part  whereof  adjoyning  to  the  head  is  put  into  a  fire  full 
of  un-slaked  Lime :  and  it  is  a  most  strange  and  dreadfiill 
thing  to  consider,  how  the  same  dismembred  and  halfe 
bodie  will  remayne  a  live  in  the  fire  for  the  space  of  a  ■ 
quarter  oi  an  houre,  speaking  and  making  answere  unto 
the  standers  by.  But  rebels  or  seditious  persons  they  flea 
alive,  stuffing  their  skins  with  bran  till  they  resemble 
mans  shape,  which  being  done,  they  carry  the  said  stuffed 
skins  upon  Camels  backes  through  every  streete  of  the 
Citie,  and  there  publish  the  crime  of  the  partie  executed: 
then  which  punishment  I  never  sawc  a  more  dreadful],  by 
reason  that  the  comdemned  party  liveth  so  long  in  tor- 
ment :  but  if  the  tormenter  once  toucheth  his  navell  with 
the  knife,  he  presently  yeeldeth  up  the  Ghost :  which  he 
may  not  doe  untill  he  be  commanded  by  the  Magistrate 
standing  by.  If  any  be  imprisoned  for  debt,  not  having 
where  withall  to  satisfie  the  same,  the  Governor  of  the 
prison  payerh  their  creditors,  and  sendeth  them,  poore 
wretches,  bound  in  chaines,  and  accompanied  with  certaine 
keepers,  daily  to  begge  almes  from  street  to  street,  all 
which    almes   redoundeth    to    the    Governour,    and    hee 
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alloweth  the  said  prisoners  very  bare  maintenance  to  live 
upon. 

Moreover,  there  goe  crying  up  and  downe  this  Citie  ^""f*  «>- 
ccrtaine  aged  women,  who  (though  that  which  they  say  ""^"''- 
in  the  streets  cannot  be  understood)  are  notwithstanding 
injoyncd  by  their  office  to  circumcise  women  according 
to  the  prescript  of  Mahumet :  which  Ceremonie  is  not 
observed  but  in  Egypt  and  Syria. 

The  dignity  and  power  of  the  Soldan  was  in  times  past  Tie  moaner  $f 
exce^ng  great;  but  Selim  the  great  Turkc  in  the  yecre  ^^f^,^ 
of  Chnst  (if  I  be  not  deceived)  15 17.  utterly  aboushed  tkeorJers, 
the  saide  dignity,  and  changed  all  the  Customes  and  Lawes  Jep^s,  and 
of  the  Soldan.     And  because  it  hath  beene  my  hap  thrise  "^'^ ''"  *" 
to  travell  into  Egypt  since  the  said  wonderfuil  alteration  ^^'v^ 
befell,  I  suppose,  it  will  not  bee  much  beside  my  purpose,  if  ^/^^ ,-, 
I  set  downe  in  this  place  such  particulars  as  I  know  to  be  Sgyft. 
most  ccrtaine  true  concerning  the  Court  of  the  Soldan, 
Unto  this  high  dignitie  was  wont  to  bee  chosen  some  one 
of  the  most  noble  Mamaluks.     These  Mamaluks  being  all  Tie  Mama- 
Christians  at  the  first,  and  stolne  in  their  child-hood  by  ^^^ 
the  Tartars  out  of  the  Province  of  Circassia,  which  bor- 
dereth  upon  the  Euxin  Sea,  and  being  sold  at  Caffa,  a 
Townc  of  Taurica  Chersonesus,  were  brought  from  thence 
by  certaine  Merchants  unto  the  Citie  of  Cairo,  and  were 
there   bought  by  the  Soldan;    who  constraining  them 
forthwith  to  abjure  and  renounce  their  baptisme,  caused 
them  to  bee  instructed  in  the  Arabian  and  Turkish  Lan- 
guages, and  to  bee  trained  up  in  MiHtarie  Discipline,  to 
the  end  they  might  ascend  from  one  degree  of  Honour  to 
another,  till  at  last  they  were  advanced  unto  the  high 
dignity  of  the  Soldan.     But  this  Custome  whereby  it  was 
enactnl :    that  the  Soldan  should  be  chosen  out  of  the 
number  of  such  as  were  Mamaluks  and  slaves  by  their 
condition,    began    about    two   hundred   and    fifty   yeers 
sithence,   when   as   the   Family   of   the   valiant   Saladin 
(whose    name   was    so    terrible   unto   Christians)    being 
mpported  but  by  a  few  of  the  kindred,  fell  to  utter 
decay  and  mine. 
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At  the  same  time  when  the  kst  King  of  Jerusalem  was  - 
determined  to  sacke  the  Citie  of  Cairo,  which  also  in  \ 
regard  of  the  sloth  and  cowardize  of  the  Mahumcran 
Califii  then  raigning  over  it,  intended,  to  make  it  sclfc  - 
tributarie  unto  the  same  King,  the  Judges  and  Lawyers  | 
of  the  Citie  with  the  consent  of  the  Califa,  sent  for  a  cer- 
taine  Prince  of  Asia,  called  Azedudin,  of  the  Nation  of 
Curdu  {the  people  whereof  live  in  tents  like  the  Arabians) 
which  Azedudin  together  with  his  sonne  Saladin,  came 
with  an  armie  of  fifttc  thousand  horsemen.  And  albeit, 
Saladin  was  inferiour  in  age  unto  his  Father,  yel  in  regard 
of  his  redoubted  valour,  and  singular  knowledge  in  Mili- 
tary affaires,  they  created  him  Generall  of  the  field,  and 
gave  him  free  liberty  to  bestow  all  the  Tributes  and 
Revenues  of  Egypt,  as  himselfe  should  thlnke  expedient. 
And  so  marching  at  length  against  the  Christians,  he  got 
the  Victory  of  them  without  any  bloodshed,  and  dravc 
them  out  of  Jerusalem  and  out  of  all  Syria.  Then  Saladin 
returning  backc  with  triumph  unto  Cairo,  had  an  intent 
to  usurpe  the  Government  thereof:  whereupon  having 
slaine  the  Califa  his  guard  (who  bare  principal!  sway  over  J 
the  Egyptians)  hee  procured  the  death  also  of  the  Califa  " 
himselre,  being  thus  bereft  of  his  guard,  with  a  poysoned 
cup,  and  then  foorthwith  submitted  himselfe  unto  the 
patronage  of  the  Califa  of  Bagdet,  who  was  the  true  and 
iawfull  Mahumetan  Prelate  of  Cairo.  Thus  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Calilas  of  Cairo  (who  had  continued  Lords  of 
that  Citie  by  perpetuall  succession  for  the  space  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty  yeeres)  surceased,  and  returned  againe 
unto  the  Califa  or  Bagdet,  who  was  the  true  and  lawful! 
Governour  thereof.  And  so  the  Schismaticall  Califas 
and  Patriarkes  being  suppressed,  there  grew  a  contention 
bctweene  Saladin  and  the  Soldan  of  Bagdet,  and  Saladin 
made  himselfe  a  soveraigne  of  Cairo,  because  the  said 
Soldan  of  Bagdet  being  in  times  past  Prince  of  the  Pro- 
vinces of  Mazandran  and  Evarizin  situate  upon  the  River 
of  Ganges,  and  being  borne  in  a  certaine  Countrey  of  Asia, 
laid  clatme  notwithstanding  unto  the  Dominion  of  Cairo, 
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tnd  intending  ro  wage  varre  against  Saladin,  hee  was 
restrained  by  the  Tartars  of  Corasan,  who  made  invasions 
and  inrodes  upon  him.  Saladin  on  the  other  side  fearing 
least  the  Christians  in  revenge  of  the  foresaid  injury 
would  make  an  expedition  into  Syria,  and  considering  that 
his  forces  were  partly  slaine  in  the  former  warrcs,  and 
partly  consumed  by  pestilence,  except  a  few  which 
remained  for  the  defence  and  savcgard  of  his  Kingdome, 
began  to  imploy  himselfe  about  Duying  of  slaves  that 
ame  fi^m  Circassia,  whom  the  King  of  Armenia  by  those 
dzyes  tooke  and  sent  unto  Cairo  to  bee  sold  :  which  slaves 
be  caused  to  abjure  the  Christian  faith, and  to  be  trained  up 
in  feats  of  warre  and  in  the  Turkish  Language,  and  being 
the  proper  Language  of  Saladin  himselfe:  and  so  the 
said  slaves  within  a  while  increased  so  exceedingly  both 
ID  valour  and  number,  that  they  became  not  onely  valiant 
Souldiers,  and  skilftill  Commanders,  but  also  Governours 
of  the  whole  Kingdome.  After  the  decease  of  Saladin, 
the  Dominion  remained  unto  his  Family  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yeeres,  and  all  his  successors  observed  the  Custome 
of  buying  slaves  of  Circassia :  but  the  Family  of  Saladin 
growing  at  length  to  decay,  the  slaves  by  a  general!  con- 
Wit  elected  one  Piperis  a  valiant  Mamaluk  of  their  owne 
companie  to  be  their  Soveraigne  Lord  and  Soldan :  which 
Cttsrome  they  afterward  so  inviolably  kept,  that  not  the 
Soldans  owne  sonnc  nor  any  other  Mamaluk  could  attaine 
unto  that  high  dignity,  unlesse  first  he  had  beene  a  Chris- 
nao,  and  had  abjured  his  feirh,  and  had  learned  also 
''Cuctty  to  speakc  the  Circassian  and  Turkish  Languages. 
Insomuch,  that  many  Soldans  sent  their  sonnes  in  their 
diildhood  into  Circassia,  that  by  learning  the  Language 
and  fashions  of  the  Countrey,  they  might  prove  in  pro- 
cesae  of  time  6t  to  bcare  Soveraigne  authority;  but  by 
Ae  dlissension  of  Mamaluks,  they  were  alwayes  defeated  of 
tfccir  purpose. 

The  Eddaguadare  being  in  dignitie  second  unto  the 
Soldan,  and  being  as  it  were,  his  Vlce-roy  or  Lieutenant, 
authoritie  to  place  or  displace  any  Magistrates  or 
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Officers ;  and  maintained  a  Family  almost  as  great  as  the 
Family  of  the  Soldan  himselfe. 

The  Amir  Cabir  having  the  third  place  of  honour,  was 
Lord  Generall  over  the  Soldans  Mihtarie  Forces;  who 
was  by  office  bound  to  leavy  armies  against  the  forrainc 
cnemic,  especially  against  the  next  Arabians,  and  to  furnish 
the  Castles  and  Cities  with  convenient  Garisons :  and  also 
had  authoritie  to  dispend  the  Soldans  Treasure,  upon  such 
necessary  affaires  as  hee  thought  good. 

The  fourth  in  dignity  after  the  Soldan  called  Nai  Bessan, 
beeing  the  Soldan  nis  Lieutenant  in  Syria,  and  gathering 
up  all  the  Tributes  of  Assiria,  bestowed  them  at  his  owne 
discretion,  and  yet  the  Soldan  himselfe  was  to  place 
Garrisons  in  the  Castles  and  Forts  of  those  Provinces. 
This  Nai  Bessan  was  bound  yeerely  to  pay  certaine  thou- 
sands of  Saraffi  unto  the  Soldan. 

The  fift  Magistrate  called  the  Ostadar,  was  the  great 
Master  or  Steward  of  the  Palace ;  whose  duetie  was  to 
provide  apparell  for  the  Soldan,  with  Victuals  and  other 
necessaries  for  his  whole  family.  And  unto  this  dignity 
the  Soldan  used  to  advance  some  one  of  his  most  ancient, 
Honourable,  and  Vertuous  Nobles,  under  whose  tuition 
himselfe  had  in  times  past  beene  trained  xip. 

The  sixt  called  the  Amiri  Achor,  was  Master  of  the 
Horse  and  Camels ;  and  distributed  them  unto  each  man 
in  Court,  according  to  his  degree. 

The  seventh  Office  was  performed  by  certaine  princi- 
pall  Mamalukes,  being  like  unto  the  Colonels  of  Europe : 
every  of  whom  was  Captaine  of  a  thousand  infcriour 
Mamaluks ;  and  their  Office  was  to  conduct  the  Soldans 
Forces  against  the  enemie,  and  to  take  charge  of  his 
armour. 

The  eight  degree  of  Honour  was  allotted  unto  cer- 
taine Centurions  over  the  Mamaluks ;  who  were  con- 
tinually to  attend  upon  the  Soldan,  either  when  he  road 
any  whither,  or  when  he  exercised  himselfe  in  armes. 

The  ninth  person  was  the  Treasurer,  who  made  an  ac- 
count unto  the  Soldan  oi  all  the  Tributes  and  Customes  of 
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iKingdomc,  disbursing  money  for  the  daily  and  necessary 
expenses  of  the  Soldans  Household,  and  laying  up  the 
rest  in  the  Soldans  Castle. 

The  tenth  called  the  Amirsileh,  had  the  armour  of  the 
Soldan  committed  to  his  charge,  which  being  contained 
in  a  great  Armor)'  was  to  be  scoured,  furbushed,  and 
renued  at  his  direction,  for  which  purpose  he  had  sundry 
Mamaluks  placed  under  him. 

The  eleventh  called  the  Tcstecana  was  Master  of  the 
Soldans  Wardrobe,  and  tooke  charge  of  all  such  Robes 
and  Apparell  as  were  delivered  unto  him  by  the  Ostadar 
or  high  Steward  of  the  Houshold ;  which  Robes  he  dis- 
tributed according  to  the  appointment  of  the  Soldan ;  for 
whomsoever  the  Soldan  promoted  unto  any  dignity,  him 
he  apparelled  also.  All  the  said  garments  were  of  cloth 
of  Gold,  of  Velvet,  or  of  silke. 

The  great  Citie  of  Chanca  situate  about  sixe  miles  from 
Cairo,  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  Desart  lying  in  the  way 
to  Mount  Sinai,  is  replenished  with  most  stately  Houses, 
'■'Temples,  and  Colledges.  All  the  fields  betweene  Cairo 
and  this  Citic  abound  with  great  plenty  of  Dates :  but 
from  Chanca  to  Mount  Sinai,  which  is  an  hundred  and 
fortic  miles,  there  are  no  places  of  habitation  at  all. 
Through  this  Citic  He  two  maync  road-waycs,  the  one 
leading  to  Syria,  aitd  the  other  to  Arabia.  This  Citie 
bih  no  other  water  but  such  as  rcmainc  in  certaine 
Chancls  after  the  inundation  of  Nilus ;  which  chanels 
being  broken,  the  water  runneth  forth  into  the  plaines, 
ind  there  maketh  a  number  of  small  lakes,  from  whence 
it  is  conveighcd  backc  by  certainc  sluces  into  the  Cisternes 
of  the  Citic. 

Upon  the  same  side  of  Nilus,  standeth  the  faire  Citie  of 
Munia,  which  was  built  in  the  time  of  the  Mahunietans 
by  one  Chasib,  a  Lieutenant  and  Courtier  of  the  Calii^  of 
Bagdet,  upon  an  high  place.  Heere  are  most  excellent 
Grapes,  and  abundance  of  all  kind  of  fruit,  which  albeit 
they  are  carried  to  Cairo,  yet  can  they  not  come  thither 
fr^  and  new,  by  reason  that  this  City  is  distant  from 
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Cairo  one  hundreth  and  fourescore  miles.  It  is  adorned 
with  most  stately  Temples  and  other  buildings:  and  here 
are  to  be  scene  at  this  present,  sundry  ruines  of  the 
ancient  Egpytian  buildings.  The  Inhabitants  arc  rich,  for 
they  traveii  for  their  gaine  as  farre  as  Gaoga,  a  Kingdome 
of  the  Land  of  Neoros. 

At  this  present  there  are  found  at  Manf-Loth,  certaine 
huge  and  high  Pillars  and  Porches,  whereof  arc  Verses 
engraven  in  the  Egyptian  Tongue.  Neere  unto  Nilus 
stand  the  ruines  of  a  stately  building,  which  seemeth  to 
have  been  a  Temple  in  times  past ;  among  which  rutnes 
the  Citizens  find  sometimes  Coyne  of  Silver,  sometimes 
of  Gold,  and  sometimes  of  Lead ;  having  on  the  one 
side  Hieiygraphick  notes,  and  on  the  otherside  the 
pictures  of  ancient  Kings.  The  fields  adjacent  being 
very  fi-uitfull,  arc  extremely  scorched  by  the  heate  of 
the  Sunne,  and  much  haunted  with  Crocodiles,  which 
was  the  occasion  (as  some  thinke)  why  the  Romans 
abandoned  this  Citle.  The  Inhabitants  are  men  of 
indifferent  wealth,  for  they  exercise  Traffick  in  the  Land 
of  Negros. 

Azioth  founded  by  the  Egyptians  upon  the  banke  of 
Nilus,  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Cairo,  is  most 
admirable  in  regard  of  the  hugenesse,  and  of  rhe  varietie 
of  old  buildings,  and  of  Epitaphes  engraven  in  Egyptian 
Letters;  although  at  this  present  the  greatest  part  thereof 
lieth  desolate.  When  the  Mahumetans  were  first  Lords 
of  this  Citie,  it  was  inhabited  by  honourable  personages, 
and  continueth  as  yet  famous,  in  regard  of  the  Nobility 
and  great  wealth  of  the  Citizens.  There  are  in  this  Citie 
almost  an  hundred  Families  of  Christians,  and  three  or 
foure  Churches  still  remaining :  and  without  the  Citie 
standeth  a  Monasterie,  containing  moe  then  an  hundred 
Monks,  who  eate  neither  Flesh  nor  Fish,  but  onely 
Hearbs,  Bread  and  Olives.  And  yet  have  they  dainty 
Gates  without  any  fat  among  them.  This  Monasterie  is 
very  rich,  and  giveth  three  dayes  entertainement  to  all 
strangers  that  resort  thither,  for  the  welcomming  of  whom 
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bring  up  great  store  of  Doves,  of  Chickens,  and  of 
like  commodiries. 
Ichmin  being  the  most  ancient  Citic  in  all  Egypt,  was 
)uill  by  Ichmin,  the  sonne  of  *  Misraim,  the  sonne  of 
'Chus,  which  was  the  sonne  of  *  Hen,  upon  the  Banke  of 
N'iius,  next  unto  Asia,  and  three  hundred  miles  Eastv'ard 
from  Cairo.  This  Citie  the  Mahumetans,  when  they  first 
began  to  usurpe  over  Egypt,  so  wasted  and  destroyed,  for 
certaine  causes  mentioned  in  Histories,  that  besides  the 
foundations  and  rubbish,  they  left  nought  remaining:  for, 
transporting  the  Pillars  and  principall  Stones  unto  the 
other  side  of  Nilus,  they  built  thereof  the  Cttie  called 
Munsia,  even  as  we  will  now  declare. 

Georgia  was  in  times  past  a  famous  Monasterie  o( 
Christians,  called  after  the  name  of  Saint  George, and  being 
sixe  miles  distant  from  Munsia.  It  was  inhabited  by 
more  then  two  hundred  Monkes,  who  enjoying  large 
Territories,  Possessions  and  Revenues,  shewed  themselves 
curteous  and  beneficial!  unto  strangers;  and  the  overplus 
of  their  yearely  revenues  was  sent  unto  the  Patriarke  of 
Cairo,  who  caused  the  same  to  be  distributed  amongst  the 
poorc  Christians:  but  about  an  hundred  yeares  agoc,  all 
the  Monkes  of  this  Monasterie  died  of  a  Pestilence,  which 
fared  it  selfe  over  all  the  Land  of  Egypt.  Whereupon 
me  Prince  of  Munsia  compassed  the  said  Monasterie  with 
a  Wall,  and  erected  divers  houses  for  Artificers  and 
ferchants  to  dwell  in.  And  being  allured  by  the  pleasant 
tardcns  situate  amidst  the  beautifull  Hills,  hee  himselfe 
went  thither  to  inhabite :  but  the  Patriarke  of  the  Jacobites 
making  his  mone  unto  the  Soldan,  the  Soldan  caused 
another  Monasterie  to  bee  built  in  the  same  place,  where 
in  times  past  the  old  Citic  stood ;  and  assigned  so  much 
ijlowarce  thereunto,  as  might  maintainc  thirtie  Monkes. 

This  little  Citie  of  Chlan  was  built  in  times  past  neere 
unto  Nilus  by  the  Mahumetans,  which  notwithstanding 
is  not  now  inhabited  by  them,  but  by  the  Christians  called 
Jacobites,  who  employ  themselves  cither  in  Husbandrie, 
oc  in  bringing  up  of  Chickens,  Geese,  and  Doves.  There 
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remaine  as  yet  certaine  Monasteries  of  Christians,  that 
give  entertainement  to  Strangers.  But  Mahumetans 
(besides  the  Governour  and  his  Family)  there  are  none 
at  all. 

Barbanda  founded  by  the  Egyptians  upon  Nilus,  about  I 
foure  hundred  miles  from  Cairo,  was  laid  so  waste  by  the 
Romans,  that  nothing  but  the  ruines  thereof  remained, 
most  of  which  ruines  were  carried  unto  Asna,  whereof  wee 
will  forthwith  intreate.  Amongst  the  said  ruines  are  to 
be  found  many  pieces  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coyne,  and 
sundry  fragments  of  Smaragds  or  Emralds. 

The  ancient  Citie  of  Cana,  built  by  the  Egyptians  upon 
the  banke  of  Nilus  over  against  Barbanda,  and  environed 
with  Walls  of  Sunne-dried  Bricke,  is  inhabited  with  people 
of  base  condition,  applying  themselves  unto  Husbandrie, 
by  which  meanes  the  Citie  aboundeth  with  Come. 
Hither  are  the  Merchandise  brought  against  the  streame  of 
Nilus,  which  are  sent  from  Cairo  to  Mecca :  for  the  dis- 
tance from  hence  over  the  wUdernesse  unto  the  Red  Sea, 
is  at  least  i2o  miles,  all  which  way  there  is  no  water  at 
all  to  bee  found.  And  at  the  Haven  of  Chossir  upon  the 
shoare  of  the  Red  Sea,  are  divers  Cottages,  whereinto  the 
said  Merchandises  are  unladen.  And  over  against  Chosstr 
on  the  side  of  Asia  lieth  Jambuh,  another  Haven  of  the 
Red  Sea,  whereat  Travellers  going  on  Pilgrimage  to  see 
the  Tombe  of  Mahumet  at  Medina,  must  make  their 
rendevous  or  general!  meeting.  Moreover,  China  fiir- 
nisheth  Medina  and  Mecca  with  Corne,  in  which  places 
they  suffer  great  and  continuall  scarcitie. 

Asna  in  times  past  was  called  Siene.  Round  about  this 
Citie  there  are  to  bee  scene  divers  huge  buildings,  and 
admirable  Sepulchres,  together  with  sundry  Epitaphes 
engraven  both  in  Egyptian  and  Latine  Letters. 

The  great,  ancient,  and  populous  Citie  of  Assuan  was  _ 
built  by  the  Egyptians  upon  the  River  of  Nilus,  about  I 
fourescorc  miles  Eastward  from  Asna.  The  soyle  adja-  " 
cent  is  most  apt  and  fruitfijll  for  Corne.  And  the  Citizens 
are  exceedingly  addicted  unto  the  Trade  of  Merchandise, 
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use  they  dwell  so  neerc  unto  the  Kingdome  of  Nubia, 
pen  the  confines  whereof  standeth  their  Citie :  beyond 
hich  Citic,  Nilus  dispersing  himsclfe  over  the  Plaines 
through  many  small  Lakes,  becommeth  innavigable. 
Also,  the  said  Citic  standeth  neerc  unto  that  Desart,  over 
which  they  travell  unto  the  Port  of  Suachen  upon  the  Red 
Sea,  and  it  adjoyneth  likewise  upon  the  frontiers  of 
Ethiopia.  And  here  in  Summer  time  the  Inhabitants  are 
extremely  scorched  with  the  hcatc  of  the  Sunnc,  being  of 
a  swart  or  brownc  colour,  and  being  mingled  with  the 
people  of  Nubia  and  Ethiopia.  Here  are  to  be  scene  also 
many  buildings  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  most  high 
Towers,  which  they  call  in  the  language  of  that  Countrcy 
Barba.  Beyond  this  place  there  is  neither  Citic  nor 
ihabitation  of  any  account,  besides  a  few  Villages  of  black 
people,  whose  speech  is  compounded  of  the  Arabian, 
^yptian,  and  Ethiopian  languages.  These  being  subject 
unto  the  people,  called  *  Bugiha,  live  in  the  Fields  after 
the  Arabian  manner,  being  free  from  the  Soldans 
jurisdiction,  for  there  his  Dominions  are  limited. 

And  thus  much  concerning  the  principal!  Cities  stand- 
along  the  maine  Chanell  of  Nilus:  Some  whereof  I 
»w,  others  I  entred  into,  and  passed  by  the  residue :  but 
I  had  most  certaine  intelligence  of  them  all,  either  by  the 
Inhabitants  themselves,  or  by  the  Mariners  which  carried 
me  by  water  from  Cairo  to  Assuan,  with  whom  returning 
backe  unto  Chana,  I  travelled  thence  over  the  Desart  unto 
the  Red  Sea,  over  which  Sea  I  crossed  unto  Jambuth,  and 
Ziddem,  two  Haven  Townes  of  Arabia  Desarta ;  of  which 
two  Townes,  because  they  belong  unto  Asia,  I  will  not 
here  discourse,  lest  I  should  seeme  to  rransgresse  the 
limits  of  Africa.  But  if  it  shall  please  God  to  vouchsafe 
me  longer  life,  I  purpose  to  describe  all  the  Regions  of 
Asia  which  I  have  travelled ;  to  wit,  Arabia  Desarta, 
Arabia  Fcclix,  Arabia  Pctrxa,  the  Asian  part  of  Egypt, 
Armenia,  and  some  part  of  Tartaria;  all  which  Countries 
I  saw  and  passed  through  in  the  time  of  my  youth. 
Likewise  I  will  set  downe  my  last  Voyages  from  Fez  to 
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Constantinople,  from  Constantinople  to  Egypt,  and  from 
thence  into  Italic,  in  which  Journey  I  saw  divers  and 
sundry  Hands.  All  which  my  Travels  I  meane  (by  Gods 
assistance)  being  returned  forth  of  Europe  into  mine 
owne  Country,  particularly  to  describe;  deciphring  first 
the  Religion  of  Europe  and  Asia  which  I  have  scene,  and 
thereunto  annexing  this  my  Discourse  of  Africa,  to  the  end 
that  I  may  promote  the  endeavours  of  such  as  arc  desirous 
to  know  the  state  of  forrainc  Countries. 

%.    IX. 

Principall  occurrents  in  John  Leo  his  ninth  Booke 
of  the  Historic  of  Africa. 

e  Elephant  keepeth  in  the  Woods,  and  is  found  in 
great  numbers  in  the  forrcsts  of  the  Land  of 
Negros.  They  use  to  go  many  in  one  company, 
&  if  they  chance  to  meet  with  any  man,  they  either  shun 
him,  or  give  place  unto  him.  But  if  the  Elephant 
intendeth  to  hurt  any  man,  he  casteth  htm  on  the  ground 
with  his  long  snout  or  trunke,  and  never  ccascth  trampling 
upon  him  till  he  be  dead.  And  although  it  be  a  mighty 
and  fierce  beast,  yet  are  there  great  store  of  them  caught 
by  the  Ethiopian  Hunters,  in  manner  following.  These 
Hunters  being  acquainted  with  the  Woods  and  Thickets 
where  they  keepc,  use  to  make  among  the  trees  a  round 
hedge  of  strong  boughes  and  rafts,  leaving  a  space  open 
on  the  one  side  thereof,  and  likewise  a  doorc  standing 
upon  the  plaine  ground  which  may  be  lift  up  with  ropes, 
wherewith  they  can  easily  stoppe  the  said  open  place  or 
passage.  The  Elephant  therefore  comming  to  take  his 
rest  under  the  shady  boughes,  entreth  the  hedge  or  inclo- 
sure,  where  the  Hunters  by  drawing  the  said  rope,  and 
listening  the  doore,  having  imprisoned  him,  descend 
downe  from  the  trees,  and  kill  him  with  their  Arrowes, 
to  the  end  they  may  get  his  Teeth,  and  make  sale  of 
them.  But  if  the  Elephant  chanceth  to  brcake  through 
the  hedge,  he  murthereth  as  many  men  as  he  can  find. 
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Ethiopia  the  higher,  and  India,  they  have  other 
:vices  *   to  take   the   Elephant,   which,   least    I   should 

:me  over-tedious,  I  passe  over  in  silence. 

The  GiraiFa  so  savage  and  wild,  that  it  is  a  very  rare 

atter  to  sec  any  of  them :  for  they  hide  themselves 
among  the  Desarts  and  Woods,  where  no  other  beasts  use 
to  come;  and  so  soone  as  one  of  them  espieth  a  man,  it 
flieth  forthwith,  though  not  very  swiftly.  It  is  headed 
like  a  Camell,  eared  like  an  Oxe,  and  footed  like  a 
neither  are  any  taken  by  Hunters,  but  while 

,ey  arc  very  young. 

Camels  are  gentle  and  domestical]  beasts,  and  are  found 
in  Africa  in  great  numbers,  especially  in  the  Desarts  of 
Libya,  Numidia,  and  Barbarta.  And  these  the  Arabians 
esceeme  to  bee  their  principal]  possessions  and  riches:  so 
that  speaking  of  the  wealth  or  any  of  rheir  Princes,  or 
Govcrnours,  he  hath  (say  they)  so  many  thousands  Camels, 
and  not  so  many  thousand  Duckats.  Moreover,  the 
Arabians  that  possesse  Camels  live  like  Lords  and  Poten- 
tates in  great  fiberty,  because  they  can  remaine  with  their 
Camels  in  barren  Desarts,  whither  no  Kings  nor  Princes 
can  bring  armies  to  subdue  them. 

African  Camels  fiure  excel!  them  of  Asia  ;  for  travelling 
fbrtie  or  fifty  dayes  together,  without  any  provender  at  all, 
ihey  are  unladen  in  the  evening,  and  turned  loose  into 
ebe  next  fields,  where  they  feed  upon  Grasse,  Brambles, 
aod  the  boughcs  of  trees ;  which  hardnesse  the  Camels 
of  Asia  cannot  endure,  but  when  they  set  foorth  any 
JMirncy,  they  must  be  well  pampered  and  full  of  flesh. 
txpericncc  hath  taught,  that  our  Camels  having  travelled 
iiden  fifty  daycs  together  without  any  provender,  have 
»  wasted ;  first,  the  flesh  of  their  bunches;  secondly,  of 
their  bellies,  and  lastly,  of  their  hips,  that  they  have  scarce 
bcenc  able  to  carry  the  weight  of  one  hundreth  pounds. 
But  the  Merchants  of  Asia  give  their  Camels  provender, 
halfc  of  them  being  laden  with  wares,  and  the  other  halfe 
with  provender,  and  so  their  whole  Carovan  of  Camels 

th  foorth  and  rclurnclh  home  laden  :  by  which  meancs 
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they  keepe  them  in  good  plight.  Of  Camels  there  are 
three  kinds,  whereol"'  the  first  being  called  Hugiun^  are 
grosse,  and  of  a  tall  stature,  and  most  fit  to  carrie  bur- 
thens, but  ere  foure  yeeres  end  they  grow  unprofitable: 
afrcr  which  time  every  Camell  but  of  meane  stature  will 
carry  3  thousand  pounds  of  Italian  weight.  When  any 
of  the  said  Camels  is  to  bee  laden,  being  beaten  upon  his 
knees  and  necke  with  a  wand  he  kneeleth  downc,  and 
when  he  feeleth  his  load  sufficient,  he  riseth  up  againe. 
And  the  Africans  use  to  geld  their  Camels  which  they 
keepe  for  the  burthen,  putting  but  one  male  Camell 
among  ten  femals.  The  second  kinde  of  Camels  called 
Recheti,  and  having  a  double  bunch,  are  fit  both  to  carrie 
burthens,  and  to  ride  upon  :  and  these  are  bred  onely  in 
Asia.  The  third  kind  called  Raguahill,  are  Camels  of  a 
slender  and  low  stature,  which  albeit  they  are  unfit  to 
carry  burthens,  yet  doe  they  so  excell  the  two  other 
kinds  in  swiftnesse,  that  in  the  space  of  one  day  they  will 
traveli  one  hundred  miles,  and  will  so  continue  over  the 
Desarts  for  eight  or  ten  dayes  together  with  very  little 
provender :  and  these  doe  the  principall  Arabians  of 
Numidia,  and  the  Moores  of  Libya  usually  ride  upon. 
When  the  King  of  Tombuto  is  desirous  to  send  any 
message  of  importance  unto  the  Numidian  Merchants 
•with  great  celcritic,  his  post  or  messenger  riding  upon  one 
of  these  Camels,  will  runnc  from  Tombuto  to  Darha  or 
Segelmesse,  beeing  nine  hundred  miles  distant,  in  the 
space  of  eight  dayes  at  the  farthest :  but  such  as  traveli 
must  be  expert  in  the  way  through  the  Desarts,  neither 
will  they  demand  lessc  then  five  hundred  Duck ats  for  every 
journey.  The  said  Camels  about  the  beginning  of  the 
spring  inclining  to  their  lust  and  venerie,  doe  not  oncly 
hurt  one  another,  but  also  will  deadly  wound  such  persons 
as  have  done  them  any  injury  in  times  past,  not  forgetting 
light  and  easie  stripes  :  and  whomsoever  they  lay  hold  on 
with  their  teeth,  they  lift  up  on  high,  and  cast  him  downe 
againe,  trampling  upon  him  with  their  feete,  and  in 
this  madde  moode  they  continue  fortie  dayes  together. 
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leither  are  they  so  patient  of  hunger  as  of  thirst ;  for  they 
ine  from  drinke,  without  any  inconvenience,  for 
Bfteenc  dayes  together:  and  if  their  guides  water  ihem 
once  in  three  dayes,  they  doe  them  great  hurt,  for  they 
are  not  usually  watered  but  once  in  five  or  nine  dayes,  or 
at  an  urgent  necessity  once  in  fifteene  dayes.  Moreover, 
the  said  Camels  are  of  a  gentle  disposition,  and  are  indued 
as  it  were  with  a  kinde  of  humaine  reason  :  for  when  as 
bctweene  Ethiopia  and  Barbarie  they  have  a  dayes  journey 
10  travell  more  then  their  woont,  their  masters  cannot 
drive  them  on,  being  so  tired,  with  whips,  but  are  feine 
to  sing  certaine  songs  unto  them ;  wherewith  being 
exceedingly  delighted,  they  performe  their  journey  with 
such  swittnesse,  that  their  said  masters  are  scarce  able  to 
follow  them.  At  my  beeing  in  Cairo  I  saw  a  Camel! 
dance ;  which  arte  of  dancing  how  he  learned  of  his 
master  I  will  heere  in  few  words  report.  They  take  a 
young  Camell,  and  put  him  for  halfe  an  houre  together 
in  a  place  like  a  Bath-stove  prepared  for  the  same  purpose, 
the  noore  whereof  is  het  with  fire :  then  play  they  with- 
out upon  a  drumme,  whereat  the  Camel!  not  so  much  in 
rward  of  the  noyse,  as  of  the  hot  pavement  which 
offendeth  his  feet,  and  lifteth  up  one  !egge  after  another 
in  manner  of  a  dance,  and  having  beene  accustomed  unto 
this  exercise  for  the  space  of  a  yeere  or  ten  moneths,  they 
then  present  him  unto  the  publikc  view  of  the  people, 
when  as  hearing  the  noyse  of  a  drum,  and  remembrlng 
the  time  when  he  trode  upon  the  hot  floore,  he  presently 
&Ueth  a  dancing  and  leaping:  and  so,  use  being  turned 
into  a  kind  of  nature,  he  perpetually  observeth  the  same 
custome. 

The  Horses  of  Barbary  differ  not  in  any  respect  from 
other  Horses ;  but  Horses  of  the  same  swiftnessc  and 
Utic  are  in  the  Arabian  tongue  called  throughout  all 
)t,  Syria,  Asia,  Arabia  Foelix,  and  Descrta,  by  the 
name  of  Arabian  Horses:  and  the  Historiographers 
affirme,  that  this  kind  of  wilde  Horses  ranging  up  and 
dovne    the    Arabian    Desarts,    and    being    broken    and 
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managed  by  the  Arabians  ever  since  the  time  of  Ismael, 
have  so  exceedingly  multiplied  and  increased,  that  they 
have  replenished  the  most  part  of  Africa :  which  opinion 
savoureth  of  truth,  for  even  at  this  present  there  arc  great 
store  of  wild  Horses  found  both  in  the  African  and 
Arabian  Desarts.  And  I  my  selfe  sawe  in  the  Numidian 
Desart  a  wild  Colt  of  a  white  colour,  and  having  a  curled 
maine.  The  most  certaine  triall  of  these  Horses  is  when 
they  can  overtake  the  beast  called  Lant,  or  the  Ostrich  in 
a  race :  which  two,  if  they  be  able  to  performe,  they  are 
esteemed  worth  a  thousand  Duckats  or  an  hundred  Camels. 
Howbett,  very  few  of  these  Horses  arc  brought  up  in 
Barbaric,  but  the  Arabians  that  inhabite  the  Desarts,  and 
the  people  of  Lybia  bring  up  great  numbers  of  them, 
using  them  not  for  travell  or  warferc^  but  oncly  for  hunt- 
ing, neither  doe  they  give  them  any  other  mcate  but  the 
milke  of  Camels,  and  that  twise  every  day  and  night,  to 
the  end  they  may  kccpc  them  nimble,  lively,  and  of  spare 
flesh  ;  and  in  the  time  of  Grasse  they  suffer  them  to  fecde 
in  Pastures,  but  then  they  ride  not  upon  them. 

The  wilde  Horse  is  one  of  those  beasts  that  come 
seldome  in  sight.  The  Arabians  of  the  Desarts  take  the 
wild  Horse  and  eate  him,  saying,  that  the  younger  the 
Horse  be,  the  sweeter  is  his  flesh:  but  he  will  hardly  befl 
taken  either  with  Horses  or  Dogs.  In  the  waters  where 
this  beast  kcepeth,  they  lay  certaine  snares,  covering  them. 
over  with  sand,  wherein  his  foot  being  caught,  he  is 
intangled  and  slaine. 

The  beast  called  Lant  or  Dant  in  shape  resembleth  an 
Oxe,  saving  that  he  hath  smaller  legs,  and  comlier  homes. 
His  haire  is  white,  and  his  hoofs  are  as  blackc  as  Jet,  and 
he  is  so  exceeding  swift  that  no  beast  can  overtake  him, 
but  onely  the  Barberie  Horse,  as  is  aforesaid.  He  is 
easlier  caught  in  Summer  then  in  Winter,  because  that  in 
regard  of  the  extreme  fretting  heal  of  the  sand  his  hoofs 
are  then  strained  and  set  awry,  by  which  meanes  his  swift- 
ncsse  is  abated,  like  as  the  swiftnesse  of  Stagges  and  Roe- 
Decre.     Of  the  hide  of  this  beast  are  made  Shields  and 
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Jirgets  of  great  defence,  which  will  not  be  pierced,  but 
'oaely  with  the  forcible  shot  of  a  bullet,  but  they  are  sold 
at  an  extreme  price. 

The  wild  Oxc  rcscmbleth  the  tame  Oxe,  save  that  it  is 
Icssc  in  suture,  being  of  a  gray  or  ash-colour,  and  of 
great  swiftnesse.  It  haunteth  either  the  Desarts,  or  the 
confines  of  the  Ucsarts.  And  the  flesh  thereof  {they  say) 
is  very  savoury. 

The  wildc  Asse  being  found  either  in  the  Desarts,  or 
the  borders  thereof,  is  of  an  ash-colour.  In  swift- 
'■esse  they  are  surpassed  onely  by  the  Barbary  Horses, 
and  when  they  see  a  man,  they  bray  out  aloud,  kicking 
ud  wincing  with  their  heeles,  and  standing  stone-stilt, 
tiD  one  approacheth  so  neare  them,  that  he  may  touch 
them  with  his  hand,  and  then  they  betake  themselves  to 
ftafht.  By  the  Arabians  of  the  Desarts  they  are  caught 
with  Snares,  and  other  Engins.  They  goe  in  companies 
other  when  they  feede  or  water  themselves.  Their  flesh 
is  hot  and  unsavory,  and  hath  a  wilde  taste:  but  being 
set  a  cooling  two  dayes  after  it  is  sodden,  it  becommeth 
very  savory  and  pleasant. 

iVli  the  Oxen  upon  the  Mountaines  of  Africa  being 
le  cattell,  are  of  so  mcane  a  stature,  that  in  comparison 
other  Oxen  they  secme  to  be  but  Heifers  of  two  yeeres 
but  the  Mountainers  using  them  to  the  plough,  say, 
they  are  strong,  and  will  indure  much  labour. 
Adimmain,  is  a  tame  beast,  beeing  shaped  like  a 
ic,  and  of  the  stature  of  an  Asse,  and  having  long 
lod  dangle  eares.  The  Libyans  use  these  beasts  in  stead 
of  Kine,  and  make  of  their  milke  great  store  of  Cheese 
ud  Butter.  They  have  some  Wooll,  though  it  bee  but 
riKMt.  I  my  selfe  upon  a  time  beeing  merrily  disposed, 
mde  a  quarter  of  a  mile  upon  the  badcc  of  one  of  these 
hastes.  Very  many  of  them  there  are  in  the  Desarts 
^rf  Libya,  and  but  fewc  in  other  places:  and  it  is  a  rare 
itter  to  sec  one  of  them  in  the  Numidian  fields. 
There    is   no   difference   betwecnc   these   Rammcs   of 

oncIy  in  their  taylcs,  which  arc 
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of  a  great  thicknessc,  being  by  so  much  the  grosser,  by 
how  much  they  are  more  fat,  so  that  some  of  their  tayles 
weigh  ten,  and  other  rwenty  pounds  a  peece,  and  they 
become  fat  of  their  owne  narurall  inclination :  but  in 
Egypt  there  are  divers  that  feed  them  fat  with  Bran  and 
Barley,  untill  their  tayles  grow  so  bigge  that  they  cannot 
remoove  themselves  from  place  to  place  :  insomuch  that 
those  which  take  charge  of  them  are  i^ine  to  bind  little 
carts  under  their  tayles,  to  the  end  they  may  have  strength 
to  walke.  I  my  sclfc  saw  at  a  City  in  Egypt  called  Asiot, 
and  standing  upon  Nitus,  about  an  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  Cairo,  one  of  the  said  Rams  tayles  that  weighed  I 
foure-score  pounds,  and  others  affirmed,  that  they  had 

Huff  taylt.  scene  one  or  those  tayles  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
weight.  All  the  fat  therefore  of  this  beast  consisteth  in 
his  taylc ;  neither  is  there  any  of  them  to  be  found  but 
onely  in  Tunis  and  in  Egj-pt. 

Tkt  Lyon.  The  Lion  is  a  most  fierce  and  cruell  beast,  being  hurtflill 

unto  all  other  beasts,  and  excelling  them  both  in  strength, 
courage,  and  crucltic,  neither  is  he  onely  a  devourer  of 
beasts,  but  of  men  also.  In  some  places  one  Lyon  will 
boldly  encounter  two  hundred  Horsemen.  They  range 
without  all  feare  among  the  flockes  and  droves  of  CatteU,! 
and  whatsoever  beast  they  can  lay  hold  on,  they  carry  it 
into  the  next  Wood  unto  their  Whelpes  :  yea,  some  Lyons 
there  are  (as  I  have  before  said)  that  will  vanquish  and 
kill  6ve  or  sixe  Horsemen  in  one  Company.  Howbcit, 
such  Lyons  as  live  upon  the  cold  mountaynes  are  not  so 
outra^ious  and  cruell :  but  the  hotter  the  places  be  where 
they  keepe,  the  more  ravenous  and  bold  are  they,  aal 
namely,  upon  the  Frontiers  of  Teniesna,  and  of  the  King- 
dome  of  Fez,  in  the  Desart  of  Angad  neere  Telensin,  and 
betweene  the  Citie  of  Bona  and  Tunis,  all  which  are 

[11.  vi.  847.]  accounted  the  most  famous  and  fierce  Lyons  in  all  Africa. 
In  the  Spring,  while  they  are  given  to  Lust  and  Vcncry, 
they  have  most  fierce  and  bloudie  conflicts  one  with  an  I 
other,  eight  or  twelve  Lyons  followine;  after  one  Lyonessc, 
I  have  heard  many  both  men  and  women  report,  that  if  a 
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iinan  chanceth  to  meet  with  a  Lyon,  and  sheweth  him 
privic  parts,  hee  will  with  crying  and  roaring,  cast  his 
eyes  upon  the  ground  and  so  depart.  Beleeve  it  they 
that  list.  But  this  I  am  well  assured  of,  that  whatsoever 
1  Lyon  gettcth  in  his  pawcs,  though  it  be  a  Camcll,  he  will 
carry  it  away. 

TTic  Leopard  living  in  the  Woods  of  Barbaric,  will  not  Ti*  Ite^T. 
for  all  their  great  strength  and  crucUie  hurt  any  man,  un- 
ksse  it  be  very  seldomc,  when  as  they  meete  with  a  man  in 
a  narrow  passage,  and  cannot  shunne  him,  or  when  they  are 
checked  and  provoked  unto  fury :  for  then  they  will  flye 
upon  a  man,  laying  hold  upon  his  visage  with  their  talents, 
and  plucking  off  so  much  flesh  as  they  can  catch.  Insomuch 
that  sometimes  they  will  crush  his  braincs  in  pieces.  They 
bvadc  not  any  flockcs  or  droves  of  tame  Cattcll,  but  arc 
at  deadly  fcude  with  Dogges,  whom  they  will  kill  and 
dcvourc. 

The  Mountayncrs  of  the  Region  oi  Constantina  hunt 
them  on  Horse-backc,  stopping  all  passages,  where  they 
might  escape.  The  Leopard  ranging  up  an  downe,  and 
inding  every  place  so  beset  with  Horsemen  that  he  cannot 
get  away,  windeth  and  turneth  himselfe  on  all  sides,  and 
so  bcommcth  a  fit  marke  for  the  Hunters  to  discharge 
their  Darts  and  Arrowes  upon.  But  if  the  Leopard 
chanceth  to  escape,  that  man  that  lets  him  passe,  is  bound 
by  an  usuall  customc  to  invite  the  residue  of  the  Hunters 
onto  a  Banquet. 

The  beast  called  by  the  Arabians,  Dabuh,  and  by  the 
Africans,  Jcscf,  in  blgncssc  and  shaptc  resembleth  a  Woolfe, 
t&ving  ttut  his  Icgges  and  feet  arc  like  to  the  legges  and 
fcct  of  a  man.  it  is  not  hurtfiill  unto  any  other  beast, 
but  will  rake  the  carkasses  of  men  out  their  graves,  and 
wiU  dcvourc  them,  being  otherwise  an  abject  and  silly 
creature.  The  Hunters  being  acquainted  with  his  Den, 
come  before  it  singing  and  playing  upon  a  Drum,  by 
which  Melodic  beeing  allured  forth,  his  legs  are  intrapped 
in  a  strong  Rope,  and  so  he  is  drawnc  out  and  slaine. 

The  Civet  Cats  are  naturally  wildc,  and  are  found  in 
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the  Woods  of  Ethiopia.  The  Merchants  taking  their 
young  Whelpes  or  Kittes,  feed  them  with  Milkc,  Branne, 
and  Flesh,  and  keepe  them  in  Cages  or  Grates.  But  their 
odoriferous  Excrement  (which  is  nought  else  but  their 
sweat)  they  gather  twice  or  thrice  every  day  in  manner 
following :  first,  they  drive  them  up  and  downe  the  Gnite  ■ 
with  a  Wand,  till  they  sweat,  and  then  they  take  the  said 
sweat  from  under  their  flankes,  their  shoulders,  their 
neckes,  and  their  tayles :  which  Excrement  of  sweat  is 
commonly  called  Civet. 

Of  Apes  there  are  divers  and  sundry  kinds,  those  which 
have  tayles,  being  called  in  the  African  Tongue,  Monne, 
and  those  which  have  none,  Babuini.  They  are  found  in 
the  Woods  of  Mauritania,  and  upon  the  Mountaynes  of 
Bugia  and  Constantina.  They  IJve  upon  Grasse  and 
Corne,  and  goc  in  great  companies  to  feed  in  the  Corne 
fields,  and  one  of  their  company  which  standeth  Centinell, 
or  keepeth  watch  and  ward  upon  the  borders,  when  hee 
cspyeth  the  Husbandman  comming,  he  crycth  out  and 
giveth,  as  it  were,  an  alarmc  to  his  fellows,  who  every 
one  of  them  flee  immediately  into  the  next  Woods,  and 
betake  themselves  to  the  trees.  The  shee  Apes  carrie 
their  Whclpcs  upon  their  shoulders,  and  will  leape  with 
them  in  that  sort  from  one  tree  to  another. 

The  Sea  Horse  is  commonly  found  in  the  Rivers  of 
Niger  and  Nilus.  In  shape  it  resemblcth  an  Horse,  and 
in  stature  an  Asse,  but  it  is  altogether  destitute  of  haire.  I 
It  liveth  both  in  the  water  and  upon  the  I_-and,  and 
swimmeth  to  the  shoare  in  the  night  season,  fiarkes  and 
Boatcs  laden  with  Wares  and  sayling  downe  the  River  ■ 
of  Niger,  are  greatly  endangered  by  this  Sea  Horse,  for 
often  times  he  over-whelmeth  and  sinketh  them. 

The  Sea  Oxe  being  covered  with  an  exceeding  hard 
skinne,  is  shaped  in  all  respects  like  unto  the  Land  Oxc; 
save  that  in  bignesse  it  cxccedcth  not  a  Calfe  of  sixe 
monethes  old.  It  is  found  in  both  the  Rivers  of  Niger  1 
and  Nilus,  and  being  taken  by  Fishers,  is  kept  a  long  time 
alive  out  of  the  water.     I  my  selfc  saw  one  at  Cairo  lead 
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and  downe  by  the  necke  in  a  Chaine,  which  (they  say) 
was  taken  at  the  Citie  of  Asna,  standing  upon  the  bankc 

Nilus,  about  fourc  hundred  miles  from  Cairo. 

In  the  Libyan  Desarts  arc  found  very  many  Tortoyscs  as 
biggc  as  a  Tunne.  And  Bicri  the  Cosmo^raphcr  in  his 
Bcmke  of  the  Regions  and  Journics  of  Africa  reporteth, 
that  a  certaine  man  being;  weary  of  travelling,  ascended  to 
his  thinking,  upon  an  high  stone  lying  in  the  Desart,  to 
ihe  end  he  might  fi-ec  himsclfe  from  the  danger  of  Serpents 
uid  venemous  beasts;  who  having  slept  soundly  thereupon 
all  night,  found  himselfe  In  the  morning  rcmooved  three 
miles  fronn  the  place  where  he  first  lay  downe,  and  thereby 
understood  that  it  was  not  a  stone  but  a  Tortoyse  whereon 
he  reposed  himselfe,  which  lying  still  all  the  day  long 
crecpcth  for  food  in  the  night-season,  but  so  slowly,  that 
her  pace  can  hardly  be  perceived. 

The  Crocodile  commonly  frequcnteth  the  Rivers  of 
NigET  and  Nllus,  and  contayneth  in  length  twelve  Cubits 
and  above,  the  tayle  thereof  being  as  long  as  the  whole 
bodic  besides,  albeit,  there  are  but  few  of  so  huge  a  big- 
lease.  It  goeth  upon  foure  feet  like  a  Lizard,  neither  is 
it  above  a  Cubit  and  an  halfe  high.  The  tayle  of  this 
beast  is  fa]]  of  knots,and  the  skinne  thereof  is  so  exceeding 
hard,  that  no  Crosse-bow  will  enter  it.  Some  prey  upon 
fishes  onely,  but  others  upon  beasts  and  men.  Which 
hskinjg  about  the  bankes  of  the  River,  doe  craftily  lay 
»ait  for  men  and  beasts  that  come  the  same  way,  about 
whom  suddenly  winding  their  tayles,  they  draw  them  into 
die  ■water,  and  there  dcvoure  them.  Howbeit,  some  of 
tbem  are  not  so  cruell  by  nature  :  for  if  they  were,  no 
ibicants  could  live  neere  unto  the  Rivers  of  Nilus  and 

jcr.      In  eating  they  moove  the  upper  Jaw  onely,  their 

ithcr  Jaw  being  joyncd  unto  their  brestbone.  Not 
■any  yceres  si  thence,  passing  up  the  River  of  Nilus 
tmrards  the  Citie  of  Cana,  standing  in  the  upper  part  of 
)t,  fourc  hundred  miles  from  Cairo,  on  a  certaine  night 

lilest  we  were  in  the  midst  of  our  Journey,  the  Moone 

ing    over-shadowed    with    Clouds,    the    Mariners   and 
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Passengers  all  fkst  a  sleepe,  and  the  Barke  under  saylcs,  I 
my  selre  studying  by  Candle-light  in  my  Cabben,  was  called 
upon  by  a  devout  old  man  in  the  Barke,  who  bestowed 
the  same  night  in  watching  and  prayer,  and  said  unto  mc, 
call  (I  pray  you)  some  of  your  company,  who  may  hclpc 
me  to  draw  up  this  piece  of  wood  floting  upon  the  water, 
which  will  serve  to-morrow  for  the  dressing  of  our  Dinner. 
My  sclfe,  Sir  (quoth  I)  will  come  and  helpc  you,  rather 
then  wake  any  of  our  company  in  the  dead  or  the  night. 
Nay  (quoth  the  old  man)  I  will  try  whether  I  bee  able  to 
draw  it  up  alone  or  no.  And  so  when  the  Barke  was 
neere  unto  the  Wood,  as  he  supposed,  holding  a  Rope  in 
his  hand  to  cast  into  the  water,  hee  was  soddainly  intangled 
with  a  Crocodiles  long  taylc,  and  was  in  a  moment  drawne 
under  the  water.  Whereupon,  I  making  a  shoute,  all  the 
people  in  the  Barke  arose,  and  striking  sayles  wc  stayed 
for  the  space  of  an  houre,  divers  in  the  meanc  time  leaping 
into  the  water  to  seeke  the  man,  but  altogether  in  vainc: 
and  therefore  all  of  them  affirmed,  that  he  was  caught  by 
a  Crocodile.  As  we  sayled  further,  we  saw  great  numbers 
of  Crocodiles  upon  the  bankes  of  the  Hands  in  the  midst 
of  Nilus  lye  beaking  them  in  the  Sunne  with  their  Jawes 
wide  open,  whereinto  certaine  little  Birds  about  the  big- 
ncsse  of  a  Thrush  entring,  came  flying  forth  againe 
presently  after.  The  occasion  whereof  was  told  me  to 
be  this:  The  Crocodiles  by  reason  of  their  continual! 
devouring  of  beasts  and  fishes,  have  certaine  pieces  of 
flesh  sticking  fast  betwecne  their  forked  teeth,  which  flesh 
being  puirified,  brcedeth  a  kind  of  Worme  wherewith 
they  are  cruelly  tormented.  Wherefore  the  said  Birds 
flying  about,  and  seeing  the  Wormes,  enter  into  the 
Crocodiles  Jawes,  to  satisfie  their  hunger  therewith.  But 
the  Crocodile  perceiving  himselfe  freed  from  the  Wormes 
of  his  teeth,  oflfereth  to  shut  his  mouth,  and  to  devoure 
the  little  Bird  that  did  him  so  good  a  turne,  but  being 
hindred  from  his  ungratefiill  attempt  by  a  prickc  which 

froweth  upon  the  Birds  head,  hee  is  constrayned  to  open 
is  Jawes  and  to  let  her  depart.     The  shee  Crocodile 
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ing  Egges  upon  the  shoare  covereth  them  with  sand  ; 
!  so  soone  as  the  young  Crocodiles  are  hatched,  they 
wle  into  the  River.  Those  Crocodiles  that  forsake  the 
rer  and  haunt  the  Desarts  become  venemous;  but  such 
rontinue  in  Nilus,  are  destitute  of  Poyson.  Of  these 
sts  I  saw  above  three  hundred  heads  placed  upon  the 
s  of  Cana,  with  their  Jawes  wide  open,  being  of  so 
nstrous  and  incredible  a  bignesse,  that  they  were 
icient  to  have  swallowed  up  a  whole  Cow  at  once,  and 
ir  teeth  were  great  and  sharpe. 

n  the  Caves  of  Atlas  are  found  many  huge  and  Tht  Dragn. 
istrous  Dragons,  which  are  heavie,  of  a  slow  motion, 
the  midst  of  their  body  is  grosse,  but  their  neckes 
tayles  arc  slender.  They  are  most  venemous 
res,  insomuch,  that  whosoever  is  bitten  or  touched 
m,  his  flesh  presently  waxeth  soft  and  weake,  neither 
he  by  any  meanes  escape  death. 

'he    Hydra  being  short  in  proportion  of  body,  and  Tht  Hydra, 
ing  a  slender  taylc  and  necke,  livelh  in  the  Libyan 
arts.     The  poyson  thereof  is  most  deadly,  so  that  jf 
an  be  bitten  by  this  beast,  he  hath  none  other  remedy, 

to    cut  off  the   wounded  part,  before  the  Poyson 
»erseth  it  selfe  into  the  other  members. 

The  Dub  living  also  in  the  Desarts,  resembleth  in  shape  Thttreahtn 
.izzard,  saving  that  it  is  somewhat  bigger,  and  con-  '"'"*'*  ^*"- 
leth  in  length  a  Cubite,  and  in  breadth  foure  fingers. 
Lrinketh  no  water  at  all,  and  if  a  man  poure  any  water 
y  the  mouth  thereof,  it  presently  dieth.  It  layeth 
jcs  in  manner  of  a  Tortoysc,  and  is  destitute  of  poyson. 
e  Arabians  take  it  in  the  Desarts:  and  I  my  selfe  cut 

throat  of  one  which  I  tooke,  but  it  bled  very  little. 
ing  slayed  and  roasted,  it  tasteth  somewhat  like  a  &ogge. 

swiftncsse  it  is  comparable  to  a  Lizzard,  and  being 
nted,  if  it  chanceth  to  thrust  the  head  into  a  hole,  it 
(  by  no  force  be  drawen  out,  except  the  hole  be  digged 
ilcr  by  the  hunters.  Having  beene  slaine  three  dayes 
rethcr,  and  then  being  put  to  the  fire,  it  stirreth  it 
le  as  if  it  were  newly  dead. 
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The  Guaral  is  like  unto  the  former,  saving  that  it 
somewhat  bigger,  and  hath  poyson  both  in  the  head  and 
tayle,  which  two  parts  being  cut  off,  the  Arabians  will 
eate  it,  notwithstanding  it  be  of  a  deformed  nhape  and 
ugly  colour,  in  which  respects  I  loathed  alwayes  to  eate 
the  flesh  thereof. 

The  Camelion  being  of  the  shape  and  bignesse  of  a 
Lizzard,  is  a  deformed,  crooked,  and  Icane  creature,  having 
a  long  and  slender  tayle  like  a  Mouse,  and  being  of  a 
slow  pace.  It  is  nourished  by  the  Element  of  Ayre, 
and  the  Sun-beames,  at  the  rising  whereof  it  gapeth,  and 
turneth  it  sclfe  up  and  downe.  It  changeth  the  colour 
according  to  the  varietie  of  places  where  it  commeth,  being 
sometimes  blacke  and  sometimes  greene,  as  I  my  selfe  have 
[11.  ri.  849.]  scene  it.  If  is  at  great  enmitie  with  venemous  Serpents, 
for  when  it  seeth  any  lie  sleeping  under  a  tree,  it  presently 
climeth  up  the  same  tree,  and  looking  downe  upon  the 
Serpents  head,  it  voydeth  out  of  the  mouth,  as  it  were,  a 
long  thread  of  spittle,  with  a  round  drop  like  a  Pcaric 
hanging  at  the  end,  which  drop  falling  wrong,  the 
Camelion  changeth  his  place,  till  it  may  light  directly  upon 
the  Serpents  head,  by  the  vertue  whereof  he  presently 
dieth. 

The  Ostrich  in  shape  rcscmblcth  a  GoosCv  but  that  the 
neck  and  Iccgcs  are  somewhat  longer,  so  that  some  of 
them  excee<fc  the  length  of  two  cubites.  The  body  of 
this  Bird  is  large,  and  the  wings  thereof  arc  fiall  of  great 
feathers  both  white  and  blacke,  which  wings  and  feathers 
being  unfit  to  flie  withall,  doe  heipe  the  Ostrich,  with  the 
motion  of  her  traine,  to  runnc  a  swift  pace.  This  Fowle 
liveth  in  dric  Desarts,  and  laycth  to  the  number  of  ten 
or  twelve  Eggcs  tn  the  Sands,  which  being  about  the 
bignesse  of  great  Bullets,  weigh  fifteene  pounds  a  piece ; 
but  the  Ostrich  is  of  so  weak  of  memorie,  that  she  pre- 
sently forgetteth  the  place  where  her  Eg^es  were  laid. 
And  afterward  the  same,  or  some  other  Ostnch-hen  finding 
the  said  egs  by  chance,  hatcheth  and  fostcreth  them  as  if 
they  were  ccrtaincly  her  owne  :  the  Chickens  are  no  sooner 
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crept  out  of  the  shell,  but  they  prowle  up  and  downe  the 
Desarts  for  their  food  :  and  before  their  feathers  be  growne, 
they  arc  so  swift,  that  a  man  shall  hardly  overtake  them. 
The  Ostrich  is  a  silly  and  deafe  creature,  feeding  upon  any 
thing  which  it  findcth,  be  it  as  hard  and  undigcstabic  as 
yron.  The  flesh,  especially  of  their  legs,  is  of  a  slymie 
and  strong  taste :  and  yet  the  Numidians  use  it  for  food, 
for  they  take  young  Ostriches,  and  set  them  up  a  fatting. 
The  Ostriches  wander  up  and  downe  the  Desarts  in  orderly 
troopcs,  so  that  a  farrc  off  a  man  would  take  them  to  be 
so  many  Horsemen,  which  illusion  hath  often  dismaied 
whole  Carovans. 

Of  Eagles  there  are  divers  kinds,  according  to  their 
naturall  properties,  the  proportion  of  their  bodies,  or  the 
diversitie  or  their  colours  :  and  the  greatest  kind  of  Eagles 
are  called  in  the  Arabian  Tongue,  Nesir.  The  Africans 
teach  their  Eagles  to  prey  upon  Foxes  and  Wolves ;  which 
in  their  encounter  ccaze  upon  the  heads  of  the  said  Beasts 
ith  their  bills,  and  upon  the  backs  with  their  talents, 
avoid  the  danger  of  biting.  But  if  the  Beast 
turnc  his  belly  upward,  the  Eagle  will  not  forsake  him,  till 
she  hath  cither  peckt  out  his  eyes,  or  slaine  him.  Many 
of  our  African  Writers  affirme,  that  the  male  Eagle  often- 
times ingcndring  with  a  shee- Wolfe,  begetteth  a  Dragon, 
having  the  beakc  and  wings  of  a  Bird,  a  Serpents  taile, 
the  feete  of  a  Wolfe,  and  a  skin  speckled  and  partie 
coloured  like  the  skin  of  a  Serpent ;  neither  can  it  open 
the  eye-lids,  and  it  livcth  in  Caves.  This  Monster,  albeit 
my  selfe  have  not  seene,  yet  the  common  report  over  all 
Africa  af?lrmeth,  that  there  is  such  an  one. 

The  Nesir  is  the  greatest  Fowle  in  all  Airica,  and 
exceedeth  a  Crane  in  bignesse,  though  the  bil,  necke, 
arc  somewhat  shorter.  In  Hying,  this  Bird 
up  so  high  into  the  Aire,  that  it  cannot  be 
but  at  the  sight  of  a  dead  carkasse  it  will 
immediately  descend.  This  Bird  livcth  a  long  time,  and 
I  my  selfe  have  scene  many  of  them  unfcathercd  by  reason 
of   extreme   old   age :    wherefore   having   cast   all    their 
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feathers,  they  returne  unto  their  nest,  as  if  they  were 
newly  hatched,  and  are  there  nourished  by  the  younger 
Birds  of  the  same  kind.  The  Italians  call  it  by  the  name 
of  a  Vulture  ;  but  I  thinke  it  to  be  of  another  kind.  They 
nestle  upon  high  Rocks,  and  upon  the  tops  of  wilde  and 
desart  Mountaines,  especially  upon  mount  Atlas :  and 
they  are  taken  by  such  as  are  acquainted  with  those  places. 

The  best  African  Hawkes  are  white,  being  taken  upon 
certaine  Mountaines  of  the  Numidian  Desarts,  and  with 
these  Hawkes  they  pursue  the  Crane.  Of  these  Hawkes 
there  are  divers  kinds,  some  being  used  to  Die  at  Patridgcs 
and  Quailcs,  and  others  at  the  Hare. 

Parrals  there  are  as  big  as  a  Dove  of  divers  colors, 
some  red,  some  black,  and  some  ash-coloured,  which  albeit 
they  cannot  so  fitly  expresse  mans  speech,  yet  have  they 
most  sweet  &  shril  voices.  j 

Of  Locustes  there  are  sometimes  scene  such  monstrous  I 
swarmes  in  Africa,  that  in  flying  they  intercept  the  Sunne- 
beames  like  a  thicke  Cloud.     They  devoure  trees,  leaves,  J 
fi*uites,  and  all  greene  things  growing  out  of  the  earth.  I 
At  their  departure  they  leave  egges  behind  them,  whereof    ' 
other  young  Locusts  brecde,  which  in  the  places  where 
they  are  left,  will  eate  and  consume  all  things  even  to  the 
very  barke  of  trees,  procuring  thereby  extreme  dearth  of 
Corne,  especially  in  Mauritania.     Howbeit,  the  Inhabi- 
tants  of   Arabia   Desarta,    and    of   Libya,    esteeme    the 
comming  of  these  Locusts  as  a  fortunate  boading :   for, 
seething  or  drj-ing  them  in  the  Sunne,  they  bruse  them 
to  powder,  and  so  eate  them. 

The  greater  part  of  Africa  hath  none  other  Salt  but 
such  as  is  digged  out  of  Quarries  and  Mines,  after  the 
manner  of  Marble  or  Free-stone,  being  of  a  white,  red, 
and  gray  colour.  Barbaric  aboundeth  with  Salt,  and 
Numidia  is  indifferently  fxirnished  therewith :  but  the 
Land  of  Negros,  and  especially  the  inner  part  of  Ethiopia, 
is  so  destitute  thereof,  that  a  pound  of  Salt  is  there  sold 
for  halfe  a  Duckat.  And  the  people  of  the  said  Regions 
use  not  to  set  Salt  upon  their  tables ;  but  holding  a  crum 
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of  Salt  in  their  hands,  they  lick  the  same  at  every  morscll  of 
meate  which  they  put  in  their  mouthes.  In  certainc  Lakes 
of  Barbaric  all  the  Summer  time,  there  is  fiiirc  and  white 
nit  congealed  or  kerned,  as  namely,  in  divers  places  nccrc 
unto  the  Citie  of  Fez. 

Afitimonie  growing  in  many  places  of  Africa  in  the 
Lead-mines,  is  separated  from  the  Lead  by  the  hclpc  of 
Brimstone.  Great  plenty  of  this  Minerall  is  digged  out 
of  the  bottome  of  Mount  Atlas,  especially  where  Numidia 
bordereth  upon  the  Kingdome  of  Fez.  Brimstone  like- 
wise is  digged  in  great  abundance  out  of  other  places  of 
Africa. 

Euphorbium  is  the  Juyce  or  Gumme  of  a  certainc 
Hearbe,  growing  like  the  head  of  a  wilde  Thistle,  betweene 
the  branches  whereof  grow  certatne  fruites  as  big  in  com- 
passe  as  a  greene  cucumber  ;  after  which  shape  or  likencssc» 
it  bearcth  certaine  little  graines  of  seedes ;  and  some  of 
the  said  fruits  are  an  eile  long,  and  some  arc  longer. 
They  grow  not  out  of  the  branches  of  the  Herbe,  out 
spring  out  of  the  firme  ground,  and  out  of  one  flag  you 
shall  see  sometimes  twcntic,  and  sometimes  thirtie  of 
ihcm  issue  forth.  The  people  of  the  same  Region,  when 
the  said  fruites  are  once  ripe,  doe  pricke  them  with  their 
knives,  and  out  of  the  holes  proceedeth  a  Liquor,  or 
Juyce  much  like  unto  milke,  which  by  little  and  little 
groweth  thick  and  slimy.  And  so  being  growne  thick, 
they  take  it  off  with  their  knives,  putting  it  in  Bladders, 
ind  drying  it.  And  the  Plant  or  Hearbe  it  selfe  is  full  of 
sharpe  prickles. 

rOf  Pitch  there  arc  two  kinds,  the  one  being  naturall, 
ind  taken  out  of  certaine  Stones,  which  are  in  Fountaines ; 
Ae  water  whereof  retained  the  unsavorie  smell  and  taste 
of  the  same ;  and  the  other  being  artificiall,  and  proceeding 
out  of  the  Juniper  or  Pine-tree :  and  this  artificiall  Pitch 
I  saw  made  upon  Mount  Atlas,  in  manner  following. 
They  make  a  decpe  and  round  furnace  with  an  hole  in 
I    the  bottome,  through  which  hole  the  Pitch  may  fell  downc 
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forme  of"  a  little  vessel! :  and  putting  into  the  said  furnace 
the  boughcs  of  the  foresaid  trees  broken  into  small  pieces, 
they  close  up  the  mouth  of  the  furnace,  and  make  a  fire 
under  it,  by  the  heate  whereof  the  Pitch  distilleth  forth 
of  the  wood,  through  the  bottome  of  the  furnace  into  the 
foresaid  hollow  place ;  and  so  it  is  taken  up  and  put  in 
bladders  or  bags. 

Musa  is  a  fruit  growing  upon  a  small  tree,  which 
beareth  large  and  broad  leaves  of  a  cubit  long,  hath  a  most 
excellent  and  delicate  taste,  and  springeth  forth  about  the 
bignesse  of  a  small  Cucumber.  The  Mahumetan  Doctors 
affirme,  that  this  was  the  fruit  which  God  forbad  our 
first  Parents  to  eate  rn  Paradise,  which  when  they  had 
eaten  they  covered  their  nakednesse  with  leaves  of  the 
same  fruit,  as  being  of  all  other  leaves  most  meete 
for  that  purpose.  They  grow  in  great  abundance  at 
Scla,  a  Townc  of  the  Kingdome  of  Fez;  but  in  ferre 
greater  plenty  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  especially  at 
Damiata. 

The  trees  bearing  Cassia  are  of  great  thicknesse,  having 
leaves  like  unto  the  Mulberie  tree.  They  beare  a  broaa 
and  white  Blossomc,  and  arc  so  laden  with  fruits,  that 
they  arc  constrained  to  gather  great  store  before  they  be 
ripe,  least  the  tree  should  breake  with  overmuch  weight. 
And  this  kind  of  tree  groweth  onely  in  Egypt. 

The  Roote  Tauzarghente  growing  in  the  Westernc 
part  of  Africa  upon  the  Ocean  Sea  shore,  yeeldeth  a  fragrant 
and  odoriferous  smell.  And  the  Merchants  o^  Mauri- 
tania carry  the  same  into  the  Land  of  Negros,  where  the 
people  use  it  for  a  most  excellent  Perfume,  and  yet  they 
neither  burne  it,  nor  put  any  fire  at  all  thereto :  for  being 
kept  onely  in  an  house,  it  yeeldeth  a  naturall  sent  of  il 
sclfe.  In  Mauritania  they  sell  a  bunch  of  these  Rootes 
for  halfc  a  Duckai  which  being  carried  to  the  Land  of 
Negros,  is  sold  againe  for  eighty,  or  one  hundred  Duckats, 
and  sometimes  for  more. 

The  Hearbe  Addad  is  bitter,  and  the  Roote  it  selfe  is 
so  veneraous,  that  one  drop  of  the  water  distilled  thereout, 
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I  man  within  the  space  of  an  hourc,  which  is 
commonly  knowne  even  to  the  Women  of  Africa. 

The  Roote  Surnag  growing  also  upon  the  Westernc 
of  Mount  Atlas,  is  said  to  be  very  comfortable  and 
preservative  unto  the  privie  parts  of  man,  and  being 
drunke  in  an  Electuary,  to  stirre  up  venereall  lust,  &c. 
Neither  must  I  here  omit  that,  which  the  Inhabitants  of 
Mount  Atlas  doe  commonly  report,  that  many  of  those 
Dimosels  which  kcepe  Cattcll  upon  the  said  Mountaines, 
have  lost  their  Virginitic  by  none  other  occasion,  but  by 
nuking  water  upon  the  said  Roote :  unto  whom  I  would 
in  merriment  answerc,  that  I  beleeved  all  which  experience 
had  taught,  concerning  the  secret  vertue  of  the  same 
Roote,  yea,  they  affirmed  moreover,  that  some  of  their 
Maidens  were  so  infected  with  this  roote,  that  they  were 
not  onely  defloured  of  their  Virginilie,  but  had  also  their 
whole  bodies  puffed  up  and  swolne. 

These  are  the  things  memorable  and  worthy  of  know- 
ledge, scene  and  observed  by  me  John  Leo,  throughout  all 
Africa,  which  Country  I  have  in  "all  places  travelled  quite 
over :  wherein  whatsoever  I  saw  worthy  the  observation, 
I  presently  committed  to  writing;  and  those  things  which 
I  saw  not,  1  procured  to  bee  at  large  declared  unto  mee  by 
most  credible  and  substantial!  persons,  which  were  them- 
selves eye-witnesses  of  the  same :  and  so  having  gotten  a 
fit  oportunitie,  I  thought  good  to  reduce  these  my  Travels 
and  Studies  into  this  one  Volume. 
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Forasmuch,  as  men  desire  to  rcadc  later  occurrents,  and 
dwse  my  Labours  arc  intended  not  to  the  profit  and 
lure  alone,  but  to  the  honour  also  of  the  English 
iarac  and  Nation,  I  have  added  this  following  Discourse 
of  the  late  Warres  in  Barbaric ;  not  yet  pursuing  them 
10  these  Times,  but  contenting  my  selfe  with  the  begin- 
nings, and  some  yeares  proceedings  thereof,  the  English 
iaving  (as  you  shall  see)  yea,  being  no  small  part  therein ; 
Qoz  regie  in  terris  nostri  non  plena  laboris ;  The  volun- 
tarie  English  adventures  in  the  Civill  uncivill  broiles  of 
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Ice-frozen  Muscovia,  of  Sunne-scorched  Barbaric,  of 
Turkish  and  Persian  fights  by  Sea,  the  Mogols  by  Land, 
the  Sweden,  Polish,  Germane,  Bohemian,  Belgian,  and 
many-headcd-Italian  Broyles  neerer  home;  the  Eastemc 
and  Wcstcrne  Indies,  the  Artike  Northcrne  Circle,  and 
Southermost  Africa  remote,  have  really  exceeded  the 
fabulous  Devices  of  devising  Fablers,  in  Knight-Adven- 
tures, the  Issues  and  Occupations  of  idle  braines.  As  for 
the  manner  of  the  Scriffian  Family,  attayning  at  first  to  the 
Barbarian  Scepter,  and  the  monstrous  Saint-ship  and 
portcntuous  power  of  Side  Hamet,  petting  the  Kingdome 
from  the  Brethren,  and  of  Side  Hia  which  dispossessed 
him  of  it  and  his  life,  you  have  more  full  Relations  in  my 
Pilerimage,  with  other  Occurrcnts.  Here  it  is  more  tit 
to  let  you  heare  others  spcakc  then  my  selfe. 

Chap.  II. 

Collections   of  things    most    rcmarkeablc    in 
History  of  Barbaric,  written   by   Ro.  C. 

i  I. 

How  the  Kingdome  of  Barbaric   came  to    Muley 
Hamet  Xarif,  the  late  deceased  King,  and  the 
course  of  his  government  ;    of  his  Sonnes  and 
their   behaviour :    Shecks    misgovernment 
imprisonment :    Hamets  death. 

He  Family  of  the  Mareines,  being  Larbies, 
were  long  times  Kings  of  Barbarte :  until! 
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t  Moruecos  from  the  Mareins.  And  going  forward 
roiiowing  the  fertihicssc  of  the  soylc,  drave  the  Mareins 
out  of  tcz:  getting  into  his  power  all  the  fiat  Countryes 
comprized  under  the  Titles  of  Sus,  Moruecos  and  Fez, 
from  the  hiU  of  Atlas  to  the  Strcights  of  Gibraltar.  Being 
thus  grownc  great,  hec  would  prove  himsclfe  a  Xarirj 
that  is,  one  or  the  Kindred  of  the  Prophet  Mahomet, 
desiring  his  birth  might  be  held  answerable  to  his  new 
acquired  fortunes :  But  within  a  little  time  after  this  his 
sotlaine  invasion,  Sus  rebelling,  refused  his  Government, 
wherefore  hee  sent  to  the  bordering  Turkes  for  ayde, 
who  fulfilled  ihcrin  his  request.  Ayded  with  these  Turk- 
ish auxiliary  fortes,  he  set  forward,  and  at  his  entrance 
into  that  Kingdomc,  the  Turkish  Souldicrs  through 
Treason  killed  him,  and  cut  off  his  head ;  sacked  Tara- 
dant,  and  running  over  the  whole  Countrey,  spoyled  it  by 
the  space  of  two  monethes,  which  done,  they  would  gladly 
have  returned  to  Trimasine:  yet  fearing  their  owne 
stirngth  to  returnc  the  same  way  Hamet  had  brought 
tbem  ;  it  was  held  their  better  course  and  shorter  Journey, 
to  passe  over  the  Mountaynes:  but  the  Montayners 
knowing  this  their  new  done  bloudic  feet,  and  seeing 
them  have  good  store  of  pillage,  set  upon  them,  so  that 
few  or  none  escaped  their  hands,  but  were  all  slaine.  After 
this  Hamet  Xarifs  death,  who  raigned  some  eight  yeeres, 
succeeded  his  Brother  Muley  Abdela,  having  all  his  life 
time  great  warre  with  the  Mareins,  to  keepe  that  his 
Brother  had  conquered:  he  having  rajgned  some  fifteenc 
yeeres  dyed,  leaving  behind  him  thirccene  Sonnes,  the 
eldest  Muley  Abde^  (who  at  his  entrance  to  the  King- 
dome,  commanded  all  his  Brethren  to  be  killed  :)  but  the 
MCOnd  Brother  Abdelmelech  fearing  hard  measure,  fled 
presently  upon  the  death  of  his  Fatner  into  Turkic,  and 
so  saved  his  life.  The  third  Brother  Muley  Hamet  of 
whom  wee  are  hereafter  to  entreate,  being  held  a  great 
Church-man,  simple  and  humble  spirited,  not  any  way 
addicted  unto  armes,  was  spared  alive  as  lesse  feared. 
The  other  ten  were  all  put  to  death  in  one  day  at  Taradant 
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in  Sus,  where  they  were  kept  in  their  Fathers  life  time. 
This  Abdela  raigned  fortie  yeeres,  and  dying,  left  behind 
him  three  Sonnes,  Muley  Mehamet,  Muley  Sheck,  Muley 
Nassar.  Muley  Mehamet  being  King,  his  two  young 
Brethren  ranne  away  into  Sjiaine,  the  eltTcr  whereof  named 
Muley  Sheck  is  yet  living,  and  there  turned  Christian. 
The  younger  Brother  called  Muley  Nassar  returned  into 
Barbaric,  in  the  fourteenth  yeere  of  Muley  Hamets 
Raigne,  who  dyed  at  last.  At  this  Muley  Nassars  landing 
in  tne  Countrey  of  Fez,  much  people  favoured  him  and 
his  Title,  and  two  thousand  of  Muley  Shecks  Souldiers 
(who  now  liveth,  and  then  governed  Fez,  for  his  Father 
revolted  from  him  to  Nassar;  insomuch,  as  Muley  Sheck 
was  in  minde  to  have  fled  unto  his  Father.  But  that 
Alkeyd  Hamet  Ben  Jau,  being  a  very  wise  Captaine,  and 
there  placed  to  helpe  Muley  Sheck  by  his  counsel!,  who 
was  very  young,)  kept  him  from  running  away :  and 
Muley  Nassar  with  a  dilatorie  warre,  with  whom  if  the 
Souldiers  had  stayed,  hee  might  peradventure  have  gotten 
the  Countrey.  But  their  Lent  approaching,  the  Souldiers 
i.]  told  Nassar,  they  would  goe  kcepe  their  Easter  at  their 
owne  houses.  Whereupon  Nassar,  thinking  if  they  were 
once  gone,  they  would  nc\'er  returne  to  him  againe,  would 
give  present  battalle,  and  so  was  this  Nassar  staine. 
Abdelmelcch  being  second  Brother  to  Abdela,  got  such 
iavour  in  Turkic  where  he  lived,  as  entering  Barbaric  with 
foure  thousand  Turkish  Souldiers,  he  got  the  Kingdomc 
from  his  Nephew  Mehamet  the  eldest  Sonne  of  Abdela, 
and  there  raigned  two  yeeres.  Muley  Mehamet  thus 
deprived  of  his  Kingdome,  fled  for  succour  to  Sebastian 
then  King  of  Portugall,  who  came  in  person  into  Barbaric, 
to  hclpe  him  with  thirtie  thousand  men;  giving  battailc, 
the  Moores  fled,  and  the  Christians  retyred,  hoping  the 
Moorcs  would  returne,  that  so  the  Christians  might  make 
the  greater  slaughter  of  them.  According  lo  this 
expectation  Abdelmelcch  with  his  Armie  returned,  and  the 
Christians  charged  the  foremost  of  their  Horse-men  very 
hotly,  who  would  have  fled.     But  such  was  the  abundance 
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of  Abdelmclechs  Horse-men,  following  the  foreward 
which  were  discomfited,  as  they  could  not  have  field- 
iDome  to  flyc,  but  were  forced  to  fight  it  out.  This  was  a 
bloudic  battailc  wherein  three  Kings  lost  their  lives,  Don 
Sebastian  King  of  Portugal! :  Mulcy  Mehamet  unto 
whose  ayde  Sebastian  came  over:  And  AbdelmelecJi  who 
came  out  of  Turkie  being  second  Brother  to  Abdcla; 
This  Abdelmelech  left  behind  him  a  Sonne  yet  living  at 
this  day  in  Turkie,  whose  name  is  Muley  Smime.  After 
the  death  of  these  two,  Abdelas  third  Brother,  Muley 
Hamet  Xarif,  was  made  King,  raigned  about  seven  and 
twentie  yeeres  in  great  peace  and  felicitie,  untill  he  went 
to  take  his  Sonne  muley  Sheck  at  Fez,  where  the  Father 
dyed,  whose  death  hath  caused  all  these  Warres,  as  yee 
may  rcadc  hereafter. 

Touching  this  Mulcy  Hamet,  I  thought  good,  to  insert 
this  Letter  of  Master  Bcrnhere,  the  Sonne  of  that  worthy 
Augustine  Bernherc  (as  I  have  heard)  which  is  so  com- 
mended by  Master  Foxe  for  his  zeale  in  Quecne  Maries 

yes,  in  the  Historie  of  Bradford,  Carelcsse,  Glover,  &c. 


A.tX 

c.  1609. 


^ 


h 


To  his  loving  Brother  Master  Edward  Wright. 

THis  King  Muley  Hamet  is  much  delighted  in  the 
studie  or  Astronomie  and  Astrologie,  and  valueth 
Instruments  serving  for  the  course  of  the  Sunne  and 
Moone,  that  arc  of  rare  device,  exceedingly.  Wherefore 
your  Sphcarc,  your  Watch,  your  Mundane  Diall,  and 
your  Sextans,  your  new  Magneticall  Instrument  for 
DecUoation,  or  any  Astrolable  that  hath  somewhat  cxtra- 
ordJnaric  in  it  will  be  accepted :  and  you  might  sell  the 
amc  at  good  prices.  Now  with  the  Eagle  there  goe  from 
bcncc  ccrtainc  Ambassadors,  and  one  of  them  is  the  Kings 
Sccrctaric,  named  Abdala  Wahed  Anocne,  who  hath  some 
insight  in  such  matters.  This  Bearer  my  friend  Master 
Pate,  and  Robert  Kitchen  the  Master  of  the  Ship,  I  thinke, 
will  bring  him  unto  you,  unto  whom  I  would  have  you 
ibew  all  the  varietic  of  Instruments  that  you  have  either  in 
your  owne  bands,  or  have  sold  and  lent  to  others;    that 
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hee  may  choose  some  for  the  Kings  use  and  his  owne 
You  may  shew  them  also  the  Draughts  and  Lineaments 
of  whatsoever  you  have  in  Paper,  aD  which  I  know,  will 
make  them  admire  and  be  desirous  to  have  some  that  they 
can  understand  how  to  use.  You  may  cause  to  be  framed 
some  Instruments  In  Brasse  or  Silver,  leaving  the  spaces 
for  Arabiquc  words  and  figures,  yet  drawing  the  Pictures 
of  them  in  Paper  exactly,  and  setting  downe  the  Latine 
figures,  and  the  words  in  Latine,  or  Spanish,  which  is  farre 
better:  there  will  be  found  here  that  can  grave  the  same 
in  Arabique  upon  the  Instruments  having  some  direction - 
from  you  about  the  matter.  Or  Abdala.  Wahed  being  af 
perfect  Pen-man,  can  set  the  Arabique  Letters,  figxircs, 
and  words  downe  vtvy  faire;  and  so  any  of  your  Gravers 
can  worke  the  same  in  Metall,  having  his  Writing  before 
them.  Master  Cyprian  would  be  a  good  Interpreter 
betweene  you  and  them,  or  some  that  understandeth  and 
speaketh  both  Latine  and  Spanish,  and  knoweth  what  the 
words  of  Arte  meane. 

The  experiments  Mathematical!  of  the  Load-stone,  will 
content  the  Ambassadour  much.  Make  no  scruple  to 
shew  them  what  you  can  ;  for  it  may  redound  to  your 
good.  I  desire  to  heare  more  of  Magneticall  workes,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  North  passage.  Write  to  me  thereof, 
and  send  any  Maps  or  draughts  of  instruments,  or  what 
you  thinke  fit  about  Dyalling,  or  the  course  of  time,  and 
the  motion  of  the  Heavens,  which  you  thinke  I  can  under- 
stand: but  direct  the  same  either  to  me,  or  to  one  Master 
John  Wakeman,  servant  to  Master  Alderman  Hamden; 
who,  though  he  have  small  skill  in  such  things,  yet  is 
desirous  to  see  and  learne,  and  can  preferre  such  matters 
to  the  view  of  the  King,  and  bis  sonnes,  who  all  are 
exceeding  strictious  of  matters  tending  this  way :  so  that 
if  I  had  skill  my  selfe,  or  hut  some  of  your  Instruments, 
whereof  I  could  make  demonstration  for  their  use,  I  could 
give  great  content,  and  be  a  meanes  to  pleasure  you  much. 
But  conferre  with  Master  Pate,  and  Master  Kitchen,  who 
will  direct  you  in  this  businesse,  and  from  whom  you  may 
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tive  money  before  hand»  for  making  any  Instruments 
[jthat  the  Ambassadours  would  have  for  themselves  or  the 
Ling. 


A.D. 

c,  1609. 


a  ntn^y  S/a  to 

Gagpfii  Geiti. 


Your  Magnctical]  Instrument  of  Declination,  would  be 
mmodious  tor  a  ycerely  Voyage,  which  some  make  for 
the  King  over  a  Sandy  Sea  (wherein  they  must  use  Needle 
and  Compassc)  to  Gage.  If  you  question  about  the 
matter,  and  shew  them  some  instrument  servme:  for  this 
purpose,  it  will  give  great  content.  Other  directions  I 
might  addc  unto  you;  but  from  the  parties  above  named, 

I'ou  may  receive  the  same  fully.     And  thus  with  my  good  [11.  vi.  853.] 
ill,  hoping  and  wishing  to  see  you  shortly,  I  take  my 
cave.     This   24.   of  June,    1 600.     From   the   Citie  of 
aroco. 
From  Maroco  in  Barbary. 

Your  loving  Brother-in-law, 

Thomas  Bernhere, 

Obtaining  the  Scepter,  hee  first  provided  himsclfe  of 
the  gravest  men  hee  could  find  in  his  Kingdomcs,  to  be 
Counsellors  of  estate ;   then  of  the  most  experienced,  and 
valiant  Souldicrs,  for  Commanders  over  his  Campe,  and 
Garrison  Townes.     And  whereas  he  was  Monarch  over 
two    Nations,    the   Larbies,   and   Brebcrs,    he    found    it 
requisite  to  use  a  two-fold  government.     The  Larbies 
dwelling  in  the  most  plaine  Champion  Countrey  of  his 
three  Kingdomes,  Moruecos,  Sus,  and  Fez,  were  easily 
governed,  being  of  mild  and  peaceable  nature,  given  to 
thrift  and  tillage  of  the  ground,  sought  no  alterations,  but 
receiving  from  him  a  clue  forme  of  justice,  executed  by 
his    Ministers :    protecting   them    from    the    Montancirs 
which  arc  robbers,  willingly  obeyed  his  Regall  authorise, 
nd  ycerely  pajed  their  tenths  toward  their  Kings  main- 
tenance.    As  for  the  Brebers,  or  Montancirs,  being  of  an 
ttntamcd    and    fierce   disposition,    speaking   the   Tamiset 
tongue,  which  is  as  much  different  from  the  Larbce,  as 
Welch  is  from  our  English,  dwelling  in  places  by  nature 
^defcncible,  and  almost  inaccessible :  He  could  not  so  well 
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governe, 

nor  received  the  fift  pennie 
did  from  the  Alarbies.  Therefore  he  sought  by  all  mcancs 
to  diminish  their  strength  of  people, drawing  them  alwaycs 
into  fbrraigne  expeditions,  especially  into  that  warrc, 
against  the  Negros,  which  continued  a  long  time,  thereby 
extending  his  Empire  so  farre  that  way,  as  by  CamcU  it 
was  sixc  moneths  journey  from  Moruecos,  to  the  ferthest 
parts  of  his  Dominion.  Likewise^,  he  used  this  people  to 
goe  with  the  Caravans  to  Gago,  to  fetch  home  his  yeerely 
Tribute  and  Custome,  whereby  many  were  consumed  in 
travelling  over  the  Saharas :  for  any  offence  or  robbery 
committed  by  them,  his  sword  should  punish  severely,  that 
the  rest  might  feare :  dividing  their  Countrey  into  several! 
divisions  or  Cantons,  in  every  of  which  he  placed  an 
Alkcid,  with  Souldiers  to  suppresse  any  sudden  uproarcs, 
much  like  our  Lieutenant  set  over  our  severall  Counties, 
but  that  the  Alkeid  is  continually  resident,  and  hath 
greater  power  in  executing  Marshall  law.  And  lastly,  as 
pledges  of  their  loyalties,  he  would  get  their  chiefcst  mens 
sonnes  into  his  hands,  bringing  them  up  in  his  Court  to 
a  more  civill  and  delicate  kind  of  life.  He  was  alwaics  of 
mind  to  keepe  peace  with  Christendome ;  with  Spainc, 
who  was  his  next  Potent  neighbour ;  but  above  all  loved 
the  English  Nation,  and  admired  the  late  Quccnes  happic 
Government,  willing  to  entertaine  trading  with  us, 
witnesse  his  many  Letters  written  to  that  worthy  Lady  of 
happie  Memorie,  and  his  Embassage  sent  unto  her,  Anno 
1 60 1.  Performed  by  Abdala  Wahad  Anowne,  and  Hamet 
Alhadg,  their  great  travailcr  to  Mecha,  and  other  places.  M 
Toward  his  subjects  he  was  not  too  tyrannically  but^ 
sweetned  his  absolute  power  and  will,  with  much  clem- 
encie.  By  divers  wayes  he  got  excessive  store  of  gold. 
First,  by  seeing  his  tenths  truly  payd  from  the  Larbces : 
Secondly,  by  trading  with  the  Negro,  taking  up  the  salt 
at  Tegazza,  and  selling  it  at  Gago,  having  from  thence 
rctume  in  good  gold.  Thirdly,  by  husbanding  his  Masc- 
faws,  or  Ingenewes,  where  his  Sugar  Canes  did  grow, 
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(thoug^h  now  all  spoyled   with   these  warres)   for  it   is 

sufficiently  knowen,  all  of  them  about  Moruecos,  Tara- 
dant,  and  Magador,  were  yecrely  worth  unto  him,  sixe 
hundred  thousand  ounces  at  the  least.  I  omit  his  love  he 
tooke  in  entertaining  forraigne  Artizans,  the  reedifying  of 
his  house  in  Moruecos,  getting  Italian  Marbles,  the  rlcnest 
that  could  bee  bought  for  money,  and  workemen  hired 
from  thence  at  great  wages.  His  sumptuous  provisions 
for  the  Sarraile,  and  maintenance  of  his  women,  not  so 
much  delighting  in  the  sinne,  as  his  predecessors  had  done 
before,  as  to  shew  his  glory,  because  the  fashion  of  the 
Countrey  is  such,  to  shew  their  riches  and  greatnesse  upon 
that  fraile  scxe,  and  their  attendances.  For  his  chiefest 
pleasures  were  to  see  the  Gallantrie  of  his  kingdome, 
managing  their  good  Barbarian  Steeds,  and  the  Falchons 
upon  their  wing,  making  faire  flights  after  the  Heron : 
for  these  sports  he  was  provided,  no  man  better,  from 
which  he  was  recalled  by  certaine  discontents,  which  as 
clouds  fore-runned  his  owne  Sun-set. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  left  five  sonnes  alive.     The 

eldest  Muley  Mahemet,  commonly  called  Mulcy  Sheck, 

a  Title  given  alwayes  to  the  eldest  of  the  Kings  sonnes : 

The  second,  Muley  Boferes,  which  two  sonnes  were  both 

by  one  woman,  a  Negra,  one  of  his  Concubines:   The 

third  son  Muley  Sidan,  whom  he  had  by  one  of  his  wives  : 

The  fourth  sonne  Muley  Nassar,  who  was  about  the  age 

of  nineteene  yeers:   And  the  fift,  Muley  Abdela,  about 

feurteenc  yeers  old  at  the  time  of  the  old  Kings  death, 

and  these  two  last  were  the  sons  of  two  severall  Concu- 

jncs.     This  deceased  King  in  his  life  time,  had  placed 

is  three  elder  sonnes  in  severall  parrs  of  his  Kingdome, 

to  governe  for  him  in  them,  to  Muley  Sheck  his  eldest 

he  had  g-iven  the  Kingdome  of  Fez,  which  Kingdome  hath 

former  times  continually  becne  allotted  by  the  late  Kings 

Barbary   to   their  eldest  sonnes:    Muley   Boferes  he 

Iplaccd  in  his  Kingdome  of  Sus,  to  Mulcy  Sidan  he  gave 

the  Province  of  Tedula,   which    lycth   in   the   mid-way 

betweenc  Moruecos  and  Fez:    his  two  younger  sonnes 
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Muley  Nassar,  and  AbdeU  remained  with  him  in  his 
house,  whom  by  reason  of  their  young  yeeres,  he  had  not 
as  yet  placed  in  any  part  oi  his  Kingdomes.  The  eldest 
Sonne  Muley  Shcck  in  his  younger  yeeres  governed  Fc3t, 
and  those  parts  of  Barbarie,  with  great  approbation  of  his 
Father,  through  the  Counsell  of  Basha  Mustepha  a 
Spanish  Renegado:  which  Basha  in  continuance  or  time, 
grew  into  such  favour  with  him,  that  the  whole  Govern- 
ment of  the  Kingdome  of  Fez  was  wholly  by  Muley 
Sheck  put  in  his  hands:  Whereupon,  the  Alkcids  of  the 
Countrey  that  were  naturall  borne  Moorcs,  and  continual! 
attendants  upon  the  old  King,  envying  the  greatnessc  of 
the  said  Basha,  raised  divers  accusations  against  him : 
Complaining  to  the  King  that  he  learned  Muley  Sheck 
10  drinke  wine  (a  thing  unlawful!  to  the  Moores,  being 
forbidden  them  by  their  Prophet  Mahomet)  and  that  now 
having  the  whole  Government  of  the  Kingdome  of  Fez 
in  his  hands,  under  the  Kings  son,  he  purposed  after  he 
had  possessed  himself  of  Muley  Shecks  Treasure,  to  flie, 
and  Carrie  it  with  him  to  some  parts  of  Christendome. 
Which  accusations,  the  old  King  upon  some  probabilities 
and  likelihoods,  conceiving  to  be  true,  these  Alkeids  pro- 
cured at  last  with  him,  that  he  should  send  to  his  sonne 
Muley  Sheck,  commanding  him  to  send  the  head  of  the 
said  Basha,  which  command,  howsoever,  Muley  Shcck 
(who  greatly  loved,  and  favoured  the  said  Basha)  at  the  first 
delayed  to  performe,  yet  after  divers  messages,  the  old 
King  sending  at  the  last  a  principall  servant  of  his,  to  see 
the  execution  done,  he  was  forced  much  against  his  will, 
to  see  fulfilled. 

In  these  younger  yeeres  of  Muley  Sheck,  whitest  this 
Basha  was  alive,  none  of  the  Kings  sonncs  was  more  duti- 
fiill  to  their  fiither  then  he,  neither  any  of  their  actions  so 
contented  the  old  King  as  his ;  insomuch,  as  the  whole 
Kingdomes  hope  for  a  successor  after  the  old  Kings 
decease,  was  onely  in  Muley  Sheck.  Whereupon,  and  by 
the  Kings  voluntary  motion,  all  the  principall  Alkcids, 
and  men  of  Command  that  were  in  the  Kingdomes,  by 
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sotemne  oath  vowed  allegeance  to  Mulcy  Sheck,  after  the 
oid  Kings  decease.     And  at  that  time  Boferes  t^c  second 
sonne>  by  reason  of  the  great  plague  in  Sus,  and  other 
discontents^  he  received  from  that  rebellious  people,  stayed 
Dot   long  there,  but   returned  againe   to   his   Father  in 
Moruecos,  where  he  stayed  with  him  untill  his  Fathers 
departure  to  Fez  in  September,  1602.     Muley  Sidan  the 
third    Sonne,  continued  in  Tedula,  (a  Province  fi-uitfull 
and  scituatc  in  the  flat  of  Barbaric,  the  mid-way  betweene 
Fez  and  Moruecos,  as  I  have  told  you)  who  governed 
those   parts  in  great  peace  and  quietnesse,  even  in  the 
chiefc  times  of  the  tumults  that  were  in  the  bordering 
Dominions  of  his  eldest  brother  Sheck,  (whereof  you  shall 
read    hereafter)   insomuch,   that  hee  was  generally  com- 
mended and  liked  both  of  his  Father  and  of  all  the  King- 
dome    for   his   government,    being   strict   in    seeing   the 
execution  of  Justice  to  be  done  in  those  parts  that  hee 
governed,  not  sparing  his  Kindred  or  neerest  Followers  in 
those    cases:    From   his   infiincy   hee   naturally  hated   all 
tasLncr  of  Theeves whatsoever, especially  those  who  robbed 
by   the  high-wayes,  and  without  any  favour  or  mercy 
Kvcrely  punished  them.     Howsoever,  he  carryed  himsclre 
Tery  dutifiill  to  his  Father,  whilest  hee  was  living,  yet 
from   his  child-hood  he  was  alwayes  of  an  aspiring  and 
ambitious  nature,  which  could  never  be  brought  to  subject 
it  sclie  to  give  any  awfijU  respect  to  his  elder  Bretliren, 
but  to  hazard  his  whole  estate  in  obtayning  the  King- 
dome,  accounting  himsclfe  his  Fathers  lawrull  heire,  in 
that  he  was  his  Fathers  eldest  Sonne,  which  he  had  by  any 
of  his  marryed  Wives;   In  this  point,  not  regarding  the 
castomc  &  Law  of  the  Moores,  who  in  title  of  Inherit- 
lace  or  succession,  respect  not  the  mother,  whether  she 
be  marryed  Wife  or  Concubine  bought  with  money,  so 
4it  her  Sonne  be  the  eldest  in  birth. 

But  to  returne  againe  to  Muley  Sheck  the  Kings  eldest 
SoQoe,  who  after  the  death  of  his  Basha  Mustepha,  (be- 
bcaded  by  his  Fathers  command)  soone  shewed  unto  all 
DCQ  the  want  of  government  that  was  in  him ;   for  in  his 
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latter  times,  giving  himselfe 

other  detestable  vices,  which  among-st  the  Moores  com- 
monlj'  accompanieth  that  sinne,  regarded  not  at  all  the 
government  of  his  Kingdome,  but  suffered  his  servants, 
Followers,  and  Souidiers  to  doe  what  they  would  in  robbing 
and  spoyling  the  goods  of  his  honest  minded  Subjccts,J 
without  controlment :  And  through  want  of  Justice  ducly^" 
executed,  his  whole  Countrey  in  a  short  time  swarmed  so 
with  theeves  and  robbers  by  the  high  waycs,  that  there 
was  no  travelling  through  his  Dominions,  but  in  Caffiks 
or  companies  of  three  hundred  &  fourc  hundred  persons 
at  a  time,  and  they  hardly  somtimcs  escaped  the  hands  of 
theeves.  The  Alarbics,  who  continue  to  this  day,  in 
Tribes  and  kindreds,  being  the  husbandmen  of  the  Coun- 
trey, living  in  the  fields  in  Tents,  by  Tilling  of  the 
Ground,  and  breeding  up  of  Cattell,  when  as  they  could 
not  quietly  gather  in,  and  peaceably  enjoy  the  Corne  and 
Fruits  of  the  Ground,  denied  to  pay  the  King  their  accus- 
tomed duetie :  and  in  the  fields  followed  the  courses  of 
Muley  Shecks  servants  in  the  Citie,  in  robbing  of  all 
passengers  that  came  within  their  power.  And  such  was 
the  lavishing  manner  of  spending  and  consuming  of  his 
Treasure,  that  in  his  humours,  hee  neither  regarded  what 
he  gave,  nor  to  whom  :  in  so  much,  that  a  Jew  who  was  a  J 
Musician,  and  used  to  play  before  him  in  his  drunken  fits,  ■ 
(what  with  the  gifts  given  him  by  the  Prince,  and  what 
else  be  got  out  of  his  house)  had  gotten  together  in  money 
and  Jewels,  (in  the  space  of  foure  or  five  yeeres)  to  the 
value  of  foure  hundred  thousand  Duckats,  which  is  about 
fortic  thousand  pound  sterling. 

This  dissolute  life  and  carelesse  government  of  Muley 
[II.  vi.  855.]  Sheck^  grieved  the  old  King  not  a  little,  especially  to  sec 
such  a  change  or  alteration  in  him,  whose  forwardnesse  in 
former  times  had  been  the  stay  of  his  age,  and  had  moovcd 
him  to  cause  the  Alkcids  of  the  Kingdome,  by  oath  to 
confirme  their  alleageance  after  his  owne  death.  Many 
wayes  he  sought  to  amend  what  was  amisse  in  those  parts, 
and  to  draw  his  sonne  to  a  more  strict  course  of  life,  and 
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more  carefiill  kind  of  government,  as  well  by  his  Letters, 

as  by  sending  divers  principall  Alkcids  to  be  Counsellors 

onto  him.     Yet  such  was  the  small  account  he  made  either 

of  the  one  or  the  other,  that  the  old  King  in  the  end 

seeing  no  amendment,  but  the  estate  of  that  Kingdome  to 

grow  daily  worse  and  worse,  determined  to  goc  to  Fez  in 

his  owne  person  with  an  Armie,  aswell  to  displace  his  son, 

who  had  denied  to  come  unto  him,  upon  his  sending  for: 

as  also  to  put  in  order  all  matters  in  those  parts,  which 

through  the  ill  government  of  his  sonne,  were  all  out  of 

frame.     And  so  about  the  beginning  of  October,  1602.   T^e  Kingt 

hce  set  forwards  from  Moruecos  with  an  Army  of  eight  'f^^'^j^- 

thousand  Shot,  and  some  five  thousand   Horse  towards    ^ 

Fez,  leaving  his  second  sonnc  Mulcy  Boferes  to  governe 

Moruecos  and   Sus  in   his  absence,   until!    his  returne; 

making  such  speedy  journeys,  that  he  was  with  his  Forces 

vithin  one  dayes  journey  of  Fez,  before  his  sonne  Muley 

Shecic   was  certainely  advised  of  his  setting  forth   from 

Moruecos.     Who,  when   he   understood   of  his  Fathers 

being  so  neere,  and  himselfe  every  way  unprovided  to 

resist  him,  would  have  fled  towards  Tafilet ;    but  being 

followed  by  Risha  Mustepha,  he  was  constrained  to  take  Muley  Sheck 

Sinctuarie,  with  five  hundred  of  his  best  souldiers,  being  "^'^  ^'"'' 

very  good  Shot  and  well  provided.     The  old  King  the 

Father,  seeing  his  sonne  take  the  Pnviledge  of  the  place 

(which  is  much  respected  in  that  Country)  willed  him  to 

come  forth,  and  submit  himselfe  to  his  mercy:  But  Muley 

Shcck  refused,  either  obstinate  in  not  obeying,  or  fearc- 

fall  he  could  not  render  a  good  account  of  his  five  and 

twcntie   yeares  government  in  Fez.     Wherefore   Muley 

Hamet  commanded  Mustepha,  a  Basha  of  Sidans,  though 

then  in  the  old  Muleys  service,  to  take  three  thousand 

I    nen,  and  perforce  to  enter  the  place  ;  which  he  performed,  Taken  there 

bringing   Shcck  prisoner,  and   the  rest  of  his  company  h/^''^f- 

•hich  were  left  alive  after  the  conflict.     The  old  man 

woold  in  no  wise  admit  him  into  his  presence,  but  com- 

J    oined  him  to  the  charge  and  custodic  of  Basha  Judar. 

Jl  one  of  greatest  place  about  the  King,  who  carried  Shcck 
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to  Mickanes,  a  strong  Garrison  Townc,and  there  remained 
untill  the  time  of  his  Fathers  death,  which  was  some  five 
moncths  after. 

The  old  King  in  his  journey  to  Fcz»  against  his  eldest 
Sonne,  passed  by  the  Province  of  Tedula,  and  from  thence 
tooke  alongst  with  him  his  third  sonne,  Mulcy  Sidan, 
whom  he  commanded  to  remove  his  houshold  to  Fez, 
from  Sidania  (a  Citic  which  he  had  begun  to  build  in 
Tedula,  and  called  it  after  his  owne  name)  intending  to  I 
leave  him  Vice-roy  of  those  parts,  in  the  roome  of  his  ■ 
eldest  Sonne,  whom  he  purposed  to  carry  with  him  from 
Mickanes,  where  he  was  prisoner  to  Moruecos;  which  he 
had  also  performed,  if  hee  had  not  been  prevented  by 
sudden  death.  For  in  August,  1603.  he  having  set  all 
matters  in  order  in  those  parts  of  Fez,  providing  for  his 
returne  to  Moruecos,  put  out  his  Tents  without  Fez 
Gates ;  but  being  abroad,  he  suddenly  fell  *  stcke,  and 
his  sicknesse  so  sore  increased,  that  on  Thursday  falling 
sicke,  on  Sunday  morning  being  the  fourteenth  of  August, 
1603.  ^^  ^^^^' 

Muley  Sidan  proclaimcth  himsclfc  King  in  Fez. 
Muley  Boferes  in  Moruecos.  Mulcy  Nassar 
would  have  done  the  like  in  Taradant,  but  is 
hindred.  The  death  of  Nassar.  Warre  be- 
twecnc  Sidan  and  Boferes,  Sheck  set  free. 
Fokers  employed.  The  Battell.  Sidans  flight. 
Fewds  and  robberies. 
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Uley    Sidan,    by    reason    his    Mother    Lilla    Isha 
governed  the  old  Kings  House,  understood  of  his 
Fathers  death,  before  it  was  noyscd  abroad  ;  where- 
upon hee  presently  went  forth  into  his  Fathers  Camp  and 
Tents,  from  whence  he  carried  away  al  such  Jewels  and 
treasure  as  he  found  there.     And  after  his  Fathers  death, 
Muley  Sidan    hee  caused  himselfe  in  Fez  to  be  proclaimed  King  of 
,.r^L.im.j.      Barbarie,  as  lawfrill  Heyrc  of  his  deceased  Father.     Lilla 
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Johora,  mother  to  Mulcy  Sheck^  and  Muley  Bofcres, 
seeing  her  eldest  Sonne  in  prison^  and  void  of  all  nieanes 
to  helpe  himselfe  at  that  Instant,  was  not  unmindful!  of 
ber  second  Sonne  Boferes,  whom  the  old  King  had  left  to 
governe  Moruecos  during  his  absence.  To  whom  shee 
oispecded  presently  Letters  by  one  of  the  Kings  Eunuchs : 

rwho  made  such  haste,  that  in  fourc  dayes  hee  came  from 
iFcz.  to  his  Tents,  which  were  some  two  leagues  from 
M 
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Moruecos,  where  hee  had  lien  all  the  Summer  before  (to 
avoide  the  infection  of  the  Plague,  which  had  been  that 
Summer  in  Moruecos)  and  with  him  was  his  younger 
Brother  Muley  Nassar,  and  his  eldest  Brothers  Sonne 
Muley  Abdcla.  Muley  Boferes  understanding  of  his 
Fathers  death,  presently  entred  Moruecos,  and  gat  pos- 
session of  the  Alcasava,  his  Fathers  House,  before  the 
newes  of  his  Fathers  death  was  noysed  abroad,  and  gener- 
ally knowne,  fearing  how  the  Alkeyds,  and  people  of 
Morruecos  might  stand  affected  unto  him,  and  knowing 
that  if  he  had  once  possession  of  the  Alcasava,  and  of  his 
Fathers  treasure,  he  had  the  best  part  of  the  Kingdome. 
And  the  next  day  after  his  entrance,  he  caused  to  be 
published  generally  thorow  the  whole  Citie,  the  newes  of 
his  Fathers  death ;  and  withall,  himselfe  to  be  proclaimed 
King :  writing  Letters  to  the  Vice-roy  of  Sus  to  doc  the 
like  in  Taradant,  the  chiefe  Citie  of  that  Kingdomc;  the 
which  he  accordingly  performed. 

Muley  Nassar,  the  fourth  sonne  of  the  deceased  King, 

having  been   al!   the  Summer  abroad   with    his   Brother 

Bofcres,  when  now  he  understood  of  his  Fathers  death, 

IbUowed  his  brother  a  farre  oflf",  as  though  he  meant  to 

htve  entred  Morruecos  with  him  :   but  comming  to  the 

Gates  of  the  Citie,  in  company  with  Muley  Abdcla  his 

Vephew,  being  sonne  to  Muley  Sheck,  with  whom  he  was 

Miliar,   conferred  with  him  about  their  flying  into  the 

Mountaines,  pcrswading  Mulcy  Abdela,  that  he  might 

I    10  waies  put  any  trust  in  Boferes,  since  his  fithcr  and  hee 

I    mtn  the  chiefcst  impediments,  that  hindred  Boferes  from 

„^   darning  the  Kingdom  by  course  of  justice;   his  Father, 
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Muley  Shcck  being  the  old  Kings  eldest  sonnc,  and  he 
the  eldest  Sonne  ofhis  Father.  Besides,  his  Father  being 
in  prison  so  ncarc  Fez,  where  Mulcy  Sidan  was,  it  was 
to  bcc  doubted,  that  Muley  Sidan  had  already  gotten  him 
into  his  power,  and  it  might  be,  had  made  some  agree- 
ment with  him  already,  to  joyne  both  afrainst  Muley 
Bofcrcs :  which  if  it  should  so  fall  out,  would  cause  Bofcrcs 
to  dcale  more  cruelly  with  him.  But  these  pcrswasions 
moved  not  Abdcla,  who  rather  chose  to  enter  the  Citic, 
and  follow  his  Uncle,  on  whose  curtesie  he  would  relic. 
Though  Nassar  fearing  how  Bofercs  would  dcale  with  him, 
with  all  speed  fled  into  the  Mountaines  to  the  Kindred 
of  his  Mother,  from  whence  after  a  few  dayes  with  some 
eight  hundred,  or  a  thousand  of  these  people  whom 
he  joined  together,  he  passed  into  the  Plaines  of  Sus, 
sending  to  the  Alkcid  in  Taradant  to  proclaime  him  King, 
or  else  to  suffer  him  quietly  to  depart.  But  the  Alkcid 
having  already  proclaimed  Muley  Bofcrcs,  withstood  him, 
and  hcc  having  no  meanes  wherewith  to  pay  his  souldicrs 
and  people  that  he  had  g^irhcrcd  together,  was  soone  left 
of  all,  and  so  returned  againe  to  his  Mothers  Kindred,  and 
Nastan /igit  lived  privately  there  about  seven  moncths,  and  then  died 
of  the  plague,  or  as  some  reported,  secretly  poysoned,  was 
brought  to  Morruecos,  and  there  buried. 

But  to  rcturnc  to  Fez  and  those  parts :  after  the  death 
of  the  old  King  (Sidan  being  now  proclaimed  King  in 
Fez;  Bofcres  in  Morruecos  and  Sus;  and  Muley  Sheck 
prisoner  in  Mickancs,  in  the  keeping  of  Basha  Judar)  the 
Souldicrs  being  abroad  in  their  Tents,  without  Fez  Gates, 
began  to  be  in  a  murcny,  as  well  for  sixteenc  moneths 
pay,  which  the  old  King  owed  them,  as  also  about  their 
rcturnc  to  Morruecos,  where  the  most  part  of  them  had 
left  their  wives  and  children.  To  appease  this  mutenic, 
Muley  Sidan  sent  out  of  Fez  unto  them  Alkcid  Hamct 
Monsore,  their  chicfe  Commander  in  the  old  Kings  time, 
to  promise  them  as  well  content  in  payment,  as  also  a 
speedy  returne  to  Morruecos  with  MuIcy  Sidan  himsclfc. 
But  Monsore  in  stead  of  pacifying,  laboured  to  increase 
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their  inutenous  humours,  and  at  last  agreed  with  them 
niddenly  in  the  night  to  take  up  their  tents,  and  to  march 
with  him  to  Morruecos,  allcaging  unto  them  both  the 
uncertaintie  of  Muley  Sidans  pay,  and  the  small  likeli- 
hood of  any  speedy  journey  hcc  meant  to  take  to  Mor- 
niecos.  And  being  to  passe  within  a  little  of  Mickanes, 
where  the  Basha  kept  Muicy  Shcck  prisoner,  he  wrote 
unto  the  said  Basha  to  know  his  intent,  whither  he  would 
goe  to  Morruecos  or  no  with  him.     To  whom  the  Basha  _ 

came,   and  brought  Muley  Sheck  with  him,  whom  they  M.Sh/tkdt'li- 
brought  along  as  prisoner  to  Morruecos,  and  delivered  ^"^  " 
him  up  to  his  brother  Boferes,  who  kept  him  close  prisoner 
in    his   House,   some  foure  or  five  moncths,   untill   the 
comming  of  Muiey  Sidan  against  him  in  battell,  by  this 
mcanes  thinking  to  have  established  the  whole  Kingdomc 
TO  Muley  Boferes ;    who  now,  besides  the  possession  of 
the  Citie  of  Morruecos,  and  his  Fathers  treasure,  had 
brought  unto  him  the  greatest  part  of  his  Fathers  forces, 
uuj  bis  elder  brother  put  prisoner  into  his  hands.     Muley 
Sidui  being  thus  deceived  by  Monsore,  and  likewise  by 
divers  other  principall  Alkeids  (who  had  secretly  departed 
from  Kez,  and  left  him)  forthwith  dispeeded  one  Mustefe,  Miutafa. 
X  Rcncgado  of  his  ownc,  whom  he  had  made  a  Basha,  with 
two  thousand  Shot,  and  some  Companies  of  Horse  to 
Tedula,  aswel  to  receive  from  the  Alarbies,  those  duties 
which  they  alwaies  pay  unto  their  King,  as  also  to  stop, 
ind  retumc  to  Fez,  whomsoever  he  should  find  flying 
from   thence  to   Morruecos,   keeping  possession  of  that 
Province  for  his  use.    He  made  likewise  great  preparations 
both  of  Horse  and  Foot  In  Fez,  to  be  alwaies  readie  to 
:ompany  himselfe  in  person  if  need  should  so  require, 

with  him  in  Fez  of  principal]  Alkeids,  Azus,  chicfc  Azks. 
lounsellor  to  the  late  deceased  King,  and  Lord  over  his 
lidemel :    Bocrasia,  Absadiks,  and  divers  others.  Tnaaru. 

Muley  Boferes  likewise  in  Morruecos,  fore-slacked  no 
le  in   making  preparation  to  send  forth  against  him, 
ing  first  Alcaide  Gowie  with  some  sixc  hundred  men  to 
provision  of  Corne,  and  other  victuals  amongst  the 
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Alarbics ;  and  after  he  had  certainc  news  of  Muley  Sidans 
forces  CO  be  in  Tedula,  he  sent  out  his  Basha  judar  with 
five  thousand  Shot,  choycc  men ;  fourc  Pieces  of  Artileric, 
and    certainc    Companies    of    Horse    to    enter    Tedula, 
and  to  give  battel!  to  Mustek  the  General!  of  Sidanfl 
forces,  or  perforce  to  drive  liim  out  of  that  Country. 
[ir."»i.  857. J  At  whose  comming  thither,  Mustek  seeing  himsc!fe  no 
waies  strong  enough  to  encounter  with  Judar,  retjred 
backe  againc  with  his  Armic  out  of  Tedu!a :  and  Judar 
destroyed  the  foundation  of  Sidania,  (which  Mulcy  Sidan 
at  his  being  in  Tedula  had  begun  to  build  upon  the  River 
of  Morbaie,  and  called  it  Sidania,  after  his  owne  name) 
likewise  wasted  and  destroyed  the  Country  thereabout,  at 
least  so  many  of  the  Kindreds  of  the  Alarbies  as  he  knew 
to  be  friends  to  Muley  Sidan,  or  those  that  would  not 
acknowledge    Boferes    for    King.      Sidan    understanding 
what  Judar  had  done  in  Tedula,  and  likewise  of  the  great 
preparations  that  his  brother  in  Moruecos  daily  made  to 
send  out  against  him,  forthwith  put  forth  his  Tents,  and  M 
joyned  together  his  whole  forces,  which  were  some  eight " 
or  nine  thousand  Shot,  and  some  twelve  thousand  Horse, 
with  two  and  iwentie  Pieces  of  Artillerte,  himselfe  in  J 
person  going  along  with  them.     And  because  hec  was  " 
altogether  unprovided  of  skilfiill  Gunners  for  his  Ord- 
nances, he  procured  from  Salie  out  of  certaine  English 
men  of  warrc,  who  at  that  instant  were  there,  two  English  ■ 
Gunners,    to    whom    he   committed    the    charge    of    his  f 
Artilleric :  but  by  reason  of  much  raine  that  had  fidlen,  it 
being  in  the  moneth  of  Januarie,   1604.  the  ground  in 
many  places  was  so  soft,  that  they  could  not  march  with 
their  Artilleric   so   fast   as  need   required ;    so   that   his 
Artilleric  never  came  at  the  battel!,  which  was  thought  to  ■ 
be  a  chiefe  cause  of  his  overthrow.  \ 

Whilest  these  preparations  were  in  hand  on  cither  side, 
Muley  Boferes  sent  certainc  Fokcrs,  held  of  great  estima- 
tion amongst  the  Moores,  to  his  brother  Muley  Sidan,  to 
trcate  conditions  of  peace  :  howbcit,  after  their  dispeeding 
from  Moruecos,  hce  omitted  no  time  and  '"" 
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KodJng  forth  new  Armies  and  fresh  suppHes,  both  of 

souldiers  and  provision,  to  Judar  Basha  that  was  in  Tedula, 

and  understanding  for  certaine  that  his  brother  Sidan  was 

ia  the  field  in  person  (because  he  himselfe  had  never  been 

iiiiircd   to   travell,  and  knowing  it  would  bee  no  small 

discouragement  to  his  side,  and  encouragement  to  the 

other,  that  Sidan  should  be  in  person  in  the  field,  and  no 

other  his  equail  in  Bloud  in  his  Armic  to  withstand  him) 

bee  concluded  a  colourable  Peace  betwcene  himselfe  and 

^eldest  brother  Muley  Shcck,  whom  untill  that  time  hec  ^-/^'^*  *"" 

close  prisoner  in  his  house,  agreeing  with  him  that  "      "^  '' 

[hce  should  goe  forth  into  his  Armie,  and  joyne  with  Judar 

'  ;ht  agamst  Muley  Sidan,  whom  if  hee  overthrew  in 

hec  should  enjoy  the  Kingdome  of  Fez,  and  so 

'much  of  those  Eastcrnc  parts  of  Barbarte,  as  hee  Jnjoyed 

in  their  Fathers  time :   on  condition,  that  at  his  entrance 

into  Fez,  he  should  prociaime  Muley  Boferes  King,  and 

Idmselfe   onely   Vice-roy,  and   so   still  acknowledge   his 

govcmment  there,  as  derived  from  Boferes.     And  to  the 

mCcnt  Muley  Sheck  should  the  better  observe  these  condi- 

tiQiis  according  to  their  agreement,  hec  was  to  leave  his 

ddest  Sonne  In  pawiie  with  Muley  Boferes  in  Moruecos. 

On  these  plausible  conditions,  Muley  Shcck  was  set  at 

GbertJe,  a  happic  turne  for  himselfe  as  hec  thought,  who 

Dcver  looked  tor  any  better  but  pcrpctuall  imprisonment, 

with  much  miserie.     But  the  truth  is,  Basha  Judar  had  Psfifitt. 

■tcret  advertisement  from  his  Master  Boferes  (yet  not  so 

Kcrett  but  it  was  knownc  to  Muley  Shcck,  and  closely 

arricd  of  him  by  interception  of  Letters  betwixt  Moruecos 

ttd  the  Campe  m  Tedula),  that  hec  should  abridge  Muley 

&eck  of  any  command  in  the  Campe,  or  matter  of  coun- 

cfl  in  ordering  of  the  Fight;    onely  shew  him  to  the 

kidicrs  under  his  Canopie,  that  the  Fezes  who  were 

strength  of  Sidans  Armie,  might  know  Sheck  was  in 

Campe  of  Boferes,  whom  they  loved  in  regard  portly 

flat  long  abode  amongst  them,  but  especially  of  his  great 

^itie,  or  rather  prodigalicie,   formerly  shewed   unto 

^^icb  wrought  much  in  their  minds  at  the  ensuing 
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battel! :  and  withal]  the  Basha  had  a  speciall  charge  sent, 
and  his  Guard  so  to  watch  him,  that  (if  hee  got  the  battel!) 
hee  should  bring  Muley  Shedc  in  Yrons  as  safe  a  prisoner 
from  the  Campc  to  Moruccos^  as  once  hee  had  done  from 
Mickanes.  But  this  being  discovered.  Muley  Shcck  so 
shufled  his  Game,  that  though  judar  won  the  Field,  Muley 
Sheck  escaped  unto  Fez,  and  was  lovingly  entertained  of 
the  Citizens,  proclaiming  himselfe  King  of  Barbarie. 

But  returns  we  to  the  Fokcrs,  treating  about  conditions 
of  Peace  in  I*"ez  with  Muley  Sidan,  who  by  intelligence 
understood  from  Moruecos  of  the  fresh  supplies  of 
Souldiers,  daily  sent  out  by  his  brother  to  the  Basha, 
whereby  hee  greatly  suspected  those  offers  of  Peace,  to 
bee  but  a  device  to  prolong  the  time,  whilest  his  whole 
forces  were  in  a  readinesse,  and  then  suddenly  to  have  come 
upon  him  unawares,  before  he  should  be  provided  for  him. 
And  therefore  hee  returned  the  Fokers  with  denials  of 
the  offered  conditions  of  Peace,  and  himselfe  thinking  to 
take  the  oportunitie  and  advantage  of  the  time,  before 
either  his  brothers  new  forces  should  come  to  the  Basha, 
or  Muley  Shcck  his  eldest  brother  be  set  at  libcrtic.  He 
caused  with  all  diligence  to  bee  gotten  together  some  two 
thousand  Mules  and  Horses,  and  upon  cvcrie  Mule  to  bee 
set  two  Souldiers  with  their  fijrniturc,  and  so  (without 
any  stay  for  the  rehalling  of  Tents,  or  carrying  along  of  his 
Artillcrie  with  him)  to  bee  with  all  haste  possible,  sent  and 
joyned  to  the  Almohalla  of  Alkeid  Musteft.  which  lay 
hard  by  the  River  of  Morbaie,  in  the  fight  of  the  Almo- 
halla of  Basha  Judar,  the  River  onely  betweene  them : 
hee  himselfe  likewise  in  person  went  along  with  some 
seven  or  eight  thousand  of  his  Horsemen,  thinking  by 
this  mcanes  to  come  with  the  chiefest  and  best  of  his 
forces  upon  Basha  Judar,  before  the  Basha  should  expect 
him,  or  before  the  comming  of  Muley  Shcck,  who  for  his 
UberalJtic  and  bounty  in  former  times,  was  greatly  beloved 
of  all  the  Souldiers  both  of  Fez,  and  also  of  Moruecos. 
But  this  policie  of  his  herein  tooke  no  place,  for  Muley 
Sheck  after  hee  was  set  at  libertic,  made  such  specdie 
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Journies  that  he  came  to  the  Almohalk  of  the  Basha,  before 

the  Muley  Sidan  had  certainc  intelligence  of  his  libertic, 

and  yet  hee  entred  the  Almohalla  but  on  the  Tuesday,  the 

battel  being  fought  upon  the  Friday  following.     Muley 

Sidan  understan£ng  tor  certayne  that  his  eldest  Brother 

was  come  into  the  Basha  his  Aunohalla,  thought  it  no  time 

for  him  to  deferre  giving  of  Battayle,  least  it  should  be 

knowne  amongst  his  Souldiers,  (many  of  whom  in  former 

times  had  served  the  said  Muley  Sheck.)    And  therefore 

on  Friday  the  sixt  of  January  1604.  the  Forces  of  each  The  Battaji 

side  met  and  joyned  together,  betweene  whom  there  was 

no  long  fight,  for  upon  the  discharging  of  foure  Feeces  of 

Artillery,  (which  Judar  Basha  had  with  him)  some  three 

or  foure  times,  a  great  part  of  the  Souldicrs  of  Muley 

%dan  beganne  to  flye :  except  some  choice  men  which  were 

in  that  part  of  the  Battayle  where  the  Muley  hiraselfe 

was:  by  reason  of  the  resolution  of  their  Commander, 

continued  somewhat  longer,  but  In  the  end  fled  when  as 

the  Canopie  over  Muley  Sidans  head  was  shot  downe 

with  a  Piece  of  Ordnance.     At  which  mischance,  and  not 

before,  the  Muley  himselfe  began  to  leave  the  field ;  who 

in  the  managing  of  this  battayle  was  some  thing  to  be 

blamed ;    for  bemg  come  to  his  Campe  an  houre  before 

day,  he  should  not  have  delayed  two  houres  and  more 

the  present  on-set,  gazing  in  his  Enemies  face,  and  giving 

them  time  to  ready  themselves  to  fight,  whom  otherwise 

hee  might  have  taken  at  the  disper-view,  and  his  Fezzes 

whom  he  halfe  mistrusted,  no  premeditation  to  revolt  or 

nmne  away.     On  Muley  Shecks  side  fow  were  slaine,  and 

of  Muley  Sidans  side  the  greatest  number  was  some  sixe 

hundred  men. 

The  three  Brethren  thus  striving  for  the  Golden  Ball 
of  Soveraigntie,  Justice  was  trodden  downe.  The  Larbees 
robbed  one  another,  the  strongest  carrying  away  all. 
Quarrels  betwixt  Families  and  Tribes,  which  durst  not 
be  talked  of  in  old  Muley  Hamets  time,  came  to  be 
decided  with  the  Sword.  After  this  battaile  all  wayes  were 
stopped  with  Robbers,  no  trading  from  the  Port  Townes 
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to  Moruecos,  without  great  strength  of  men.  Mulcy 
Boferes  (who  had  the  Imperiail  seat)  was  neither  so  fit 
for  action,  or  to  doe  Justice,  as  Muley  Sidan  who  had 
lost  the  day.  And  that  the  Kindred,  called  Welcd  Entid, 
well  knew,  which  presuming  upon  the  soft  nature  of 
Boferes  and  their  owne  strength,  which  consisted  of  fiftccnc 
thousand  horse,  foraged  up  to  Moruecos  gates,  fore-closed 
all  passages  for  Travellers,  making  Merchants  goods  their 
prizes:  Wheras  an  exemplary  punishment  executed  upon 
them  for  their  robbing  In  Fez  by  Muley  Sldan,  whitest 
he  raigned  there,  made  them  thinke  the  Countrey  too  hot : 
For  Sidan  commanded  Alkeid  German  with  two  thousand 
Souldiers  in  hostile  manner,  to  fall  upon  the  next  Dwar  of 
Tents  belonging  to  that  Tribe,  to  burne  Man,  Woman, 
Childe»  Kine,  Sneepe,  and  whatsoever  belonged  to  them, 
not  to  spare  it  upon  his  owne  life  from  Fire  and  Sword, 
which  ftilly  executed  and  so  bloudlly,  that  Muley  Sidan 
sighed  hearing  the  true  report,  yet  it  made  Fez  the  peace-  J 
ablest  part  in  Barbarie.  But  returne  we  to  Sidans  fortunes 
after  he  lost  the  field,  having  the  overthrow,  rctyred  backc 
to  Fez,  and  forthwith  was  Alkeid  Aius  (the  oncly  man  in 
the  latter  dayes  of  the  old  King,  favored  by  the  whole 
Countrey)  dispeeded  towards  Moruecos,  to  treate  of  a 
peace,  and  himsclfe  bcgannc  to  make  head  againe  to  resist 
such  forces  as  should  follow  him ;  but  before  he  could 
bring  his  forces  together  againe,  ncwes  was  brought  unto 
him  that  his  Brother  Muley  Shcck,  was  nccrc  at  hand 
with  certain  companies  of  Horse-men,  and  that  the  whole 
AlmohaUa  of  the  Basha  was  not  ferre  behind.  So  that 
then  hcc  was  rather  to  consider  of,  and  to  provide  for  his 
escaping  by  flight,  then  any  wayes  to  resist:  and  having 
before  put  some  nine  hundred  thousand  Duckats  in 
Alkroclu,  for  the  which  money  he  had  sent  one  of  his 
Alkeids  after  his  returne  from  the  battayle ;  hee  thought 
it  his  best  course  to  passe  that  way,  and  to  take  that  money 
along  with  him,  but  he  was  followed  so  hardly  by  Alkeid 
Abdela  Wahad,  and  Alkeid  Umsoud  Umbily,  Boferes 
Servants,    that    he   was   forced    to   flye  directly   towards 
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Trimisinc,  and  to  leave  that  Treasure  behind  him  which 
was  taken  by  his  Brother  Muley  Sheck. 
.  In  these  his  frowning  fortunes,  the  most  of  his  Alkeids 
left  him,  and  amongst  others  Mumine  Bocrasia  flying  to 
Moruccos,  in  whom  he  put  no  small  trust :  and  more  then 
the  Servants  of  his  house,  he  had  no  man  of  account  but 
forsookc  him,  oncly  Alkeid  Absadicke,  Hado  Tabid,  and 
Mustcpha;  the  two  latter  of  them  being  his  houshold 
Servants,  and  belonging  to  him  in  his  Fathers  time,  left 
him  not  in  his  adversitic  :  So  that  any  Alkeid  of  the  Cassas 
or  Castes  in  Barbaric,  he  had  no  more  then  Absadicke*  Ai$4^ki. 
who  rather  then  he  would  leave  him  (although  allured  by 
the  perswasions  of  his  Brother  Alkeid  Abdcla  Wahad,  and 
entreated  by  the  tcares  of  his  Sonne  to  rctumc,  both  of 
them  being  in  the  pursuit  of  MuIcy  Sidan,  and  in  a  Plaync 
ovcnooke  the  said  Absadicke,)  yet  he  left  his  house  and 
children  at  the  mercie  of  Muley  Boferes  his  Master  and 
Enemie.  The  Alkeids  who  followed  in  pursuite  of  Muley 
Sidan,  followed  him  so  hard,  that  besides  the  treasure  of 
AUarocha,  they  likewise  tooke  much  of  the  Mulcys 
Treasure  that  hce  carrycd  along  with  him,  although  with 
that  small  company  of  Horses,  which  were  no  more  then 
.twentie    Horse-men   or  thereabout,  hee  returned   many 

les,  and  fought  with  those  who  pursued  him,  in  person,  SM^wMrfar, 

ring  still  one  of  the  foremost  in  these  Skirmishes,  until! 
Alkeid  Umbilie  who  pursued  him,  admiring  his  resolution, 
and  pittying  his  miserable  estate,  requested  his  Majestic  [HW-Miu] 
to  keepe  on  his  way,  and  save  himselfe  by  flight,  he  not 
Kisinff  to  pursue  him  any  further.  And  so  the  Muley 
lis  miserable  estate  (forsaken  almost  of  all)  kept  on  fa» 

\y  to  Trimasine  a  Townc  bordering  upon  the  Turkci^ 
the  Frontiers  of  the  Kingdome  oi  Argiers:  and  Ac 
Alkeids  who  pursued  him,  returned  againe  to  Fez. 
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§.  III. 
Mu!cy  Shcck  proclaymcth  htmsclfc  King  in  Fez, 
Sidaii  goeth  to  Tafilet,  from  thence  into  Sus. 
Peace  concluded  bctwcenc  Muley  Boferes,  and 
Muley  Sidan.  Abdela  Shocks  Sonne  cscapcth 
Sir  Anthony  Sherleys  Embassage,  Bountie  and 
State. 

■■BFter  Muley  Sidans  flight  in  this  manner,  MuIcy 
HHraj  Sheck  entrcd  Fez,  where  hee  was  joyfully  received 
I"B3|  of  them,  proclaymcd  himsclfc  King,  and  not 
Governour  under  his  Brother  Boferes.  And  it  being  in 
'. «  the  lime  of  Rummadan,  all  the  Almohallas  of  Moruecos 
returned  home  against  the  Pascha :  from  whence  after  the 
celebration  of  the  Feast,  they  were  sent  forth  to  all  parts 
of  the  Country  against  the  Larbies :  among  whom  were 
C'tvill (omhui-  as  great  CivJlI  Warres>  as  among  the  Brethren,  for  in  this 
Jj^**™"^"  time  of  so  many  Kines,  they  would  acknowledge  none, 
or  pay  duty  to  any  of  the  three  Brethren.  Whereupon 
Hamet  Monsore  with  three  thousand  Souldiers^  was  sent 
into  Sus  in  the  moneth  of  April),  1604.  but  his  men  dying 
of  the  Plague  (which  was  very  hot  at  that  time)  and  thereby 
the  Larbies  little  regarding  his  power,  would  bring  him  no 
victuals,  so  that  with  the  remaynder  of  his  men,  he  was 
constrayned  to  returne  towards  Moruecos.  Divers  other 
Almohallas  were  sent  abroad  into  several]  parts  oi  the 
Countrey,  but  in  the  beginning  of  June,  newes  comming 
of  Muley  Sidans  returne  from  Trimasine  to  Tafilet,  they 
were  all  sent  for  bv  Boferes  to  returne  to  Moruecos,  and 
be  joyned  together  the  second  time  against  Muley  Sidan: 
who  having  some  few  monethes  lived  about  Trimasine 
with  some  fiftie  Souldiers,  went  towards  Tafilet,  about 
which  part  lived  the  Cassa  or  Caste  of  Alkeid  Absadock 
(who  was  Master  of  the  Hawkes  to  Muley  Hamet)  and 
brought  to  Sidan,  of  his  Caste  some  twelve  hundred 
Horses,  with  which  force  he  entered  Tafilet :  The  Alkeid 
of    Muley    Boferes   flying    to   Data   or    Draw   with    his 
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Souldiers.      In  Tafilet,  Muley  Sidan  stayed  some  forty 

dayes,  where  he  understood  perfectly  of  the  estate  of  Sus, 

and  had  Letters  from  divers  of  his  Wel-willers  there: 

understanding  of  Alkeid  Hamet  Monsores  departure  from 

thence :  And  that  the  Shebanitcs  which  is  the  greatest  Cast 

in  all  Barbarie,  and  the  Casse  or  Cast  of  the  Muleys 

Mother,  would  not  acknowledge  Boferes  for  King,  and 

likewise,  how  most  of  all  the  Casts  in  Sus  desired  his 

comming  thither :  Whereupon  hee  prepared  what  Forces 

he  could  there  get,  to  goe  into  Sus.     Muley  Boferes  upon 

the  first  newcs  of  his  Brothers  comming  to  Tafilet,  called 

in  all  his  Almohallas,  and  joyning  some  foure  thousand 

shot  of  them  besides  Horse,  sent  them  from  Moruccos  to 

Dara,  under  the  command  of  his  Son  Muley  Abdclmelech, 

with   whom  went  divers  prlncipall  Alkeids,  as  Alkeid 

Gowie,  Umbilie,  and  Mumine  Bocrasia,  who  in  the  first 

battayle  of  Muley  Sidan  was  a  principall  man  of  command 

on  his  side,  and  after  his  overthrow  fled  from  him  to 

Moruecos,  with  divers  others.     The  chicfe  intent  of  these 

Fotccs  was  to  stop  the  passages  from  thence  to  Sus,  which 

Muley  Sidan  perceiving  before  the  comming  of  their  whole 

Forces,  he  passed  by  Alcatouy,  where  the  Horse-men  on 

each  side  skirmished,  the  Footmen  not  being  able  to  come 

up,  and  some  slaine  of  either  side,  but  no  man  of  account, 

save  onely  Alkeid  Mumine  Bocrasia,  who  as  some  reported  ^ff/^jf 

dyed  with  thirst,  beeing  over-heated  (the  battayle  beeing 

fought  in  the  middest  of  July)  or  as  others  reported,  beeing 

wounded,  and  returning  to  his  Tent,  calling  for  water, 

after  hee  had  drunke  it  presently  dyed ;  whose  death  was 

little  lamented  or  pittyed  of  the  Moores,  they  saying,  hee 

was  justly  rewarded  lor  being  a  Traytour  to  Mxilcy  Sidan 

his  Master,  who  was  not  onely  contented  to  leave  him  in 

his  misfortunes,  and  to  flye  to  his  Brother,  but  also  to  goe 

forth  into  the  field  against  him. 

Muley  Sidans  Forces  were  so  small,  that  he  was  not  able 
to  match  in  strength  the  Forces  of  his  Enemies,  8e  there-  ^^trner 
fiwc  was  constrayned  to  passe  into  Sus  by  the  way  of  the  Dtsarttef 
Sahara,  and  durst  not  passe  by  Draw:   In  which  Sands  Saudi. 
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for  want  of  water,  both  he  and  his  whole  company  had 
almost  perished,  and  after  much  misery  indurcd  in  that 
Journey,  hcc  arrived  at  Aca,  where  Sidie  Abdcla  Imbark 
the  great  Fokcr  dwellcth,  the  friendship  of  whom 
obtayiied,  hce  knew  that  all  his  Brothers  Forces  could  not 
disposscssc  him  of  the  Kingdome  of  Sus,  in  such  great 
reverence  is  that  Church-man  held  in  those  parts,  that 
the  people  will  obey  none,  but  whom  he  commandeth 
them. 

He  being  come  hither,  the  Poker  by  letters  to  Mulcy 
Boferes,  then  at  Moruecos,  procured  that  there  might  be 
a  Treaty  of  peace  betweene  the  two  brethren  :  Wherupon, 
[ILvi.  862.]  in  August  following,  Anno  1604.  Alkcyd  Azus  was  sent 
to  Muley  Sidan  to  Aca,  where  by  the  endevours  of  the 
said  Alkeyd  and  the  Foker,  a  peace  was  concluded, 
betweene  Muley  Boferes  and  his  brother  Muley  Sidan, 
this  to  injoy  the  Kingdome  of  Sus,  and  the  other  the 
residue  of  the  Empire,  whereupon  Sidan  peaceably  entered 
Taradant  the  chieie  City  in  that  Kingdome;  upon  whose 
entrance  thither,  Sus  which  in  all  former  times  had  beene 
the  most  unquiet  and  rebellious  part  of  all  Barbary, 
through  his  execution  of  Justice,  became  the  onely  peace- 
able and  well  governed  Countrey  of  that  Kingdome,  alt 
other  parts  of  Barbaric,  that  were  under  the  government, 
and  belonging  to  the  other  two  brethren,  as  then  remaining 
very  unquiet,  and  fiill  of  all  tumults:  Neither  was  his 
government  any  way  to  be  misliked,  but  that  scarce  setled, 
he  charged  the  Countrey  with  greater  impositions  then  his 
Father  ever  demanded,  insomuch  as  Sedie  Abdela  Imbark^ 
who  was  the  onely  man  that  first  brought  him  thither^ 
rcprooved  his  courses :  and  the  Mountainers  of  Atlas, 
being  good  Souldiers,  excellent  shot,  and  their  dwelling  by 
nature  defencible,  finding  his  yoke  too  heavy,  the  lesse 
regarded  him  or  his  power ;  which  humour  of  theirs  was 
nourished  by  secret  practises  of  Boferes,  loth  that  Sidan 
should  either  grow  great  in  friends,  or  treasure.  But  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Plaine  and  lower  Regions  felt  the  smart 
of  his  rod,  knowing  their  throats  lay  at  his  mercy,  when 
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the  Mountainers  defended  themselves  with  open  armes, 
\d  oftentimes  gave  the  new  king  his  hands  full. 
The  peace  concluded  betwixt  Boferes  and  Sidan,  by  the 
'meanes  of  Abdela  Imbark,  and  Azus,  the  wisest  Counsellor 
that  Barbary  hath :  we  will  leave  Sidan  at  Sus,  seeking 
his  ownc  end  once  more  to  become  Master  of  Moruecos, 
and  retumc  to  Boferes»  who  was  troubled  which  way  to 
contrive  the  regaining  of  Muley  Sheck :  who  like  a  Bird 
had  broken  cage,  ana  was  flowen  to  Fez,  making  a  fairc 
pretence  to  govcrnc  but  as  Vice-roy,  yet  secretly  practised 
with  forraine  States,  cither  to  make  them  his  friends, 
whcreunto  he  might  flie,  if  Mulcy  Boferes  by  force  should 
drive  him  out  of  Fez,  or  rather  then  he  would  lose  footing 
in  Afrike,  determined  to  bring  in  forraine  power,  for  his 
aid.  Wherefore  Boferes  fearing  a  Christian  storme  which 
might  haile  bullets,  was  carefull  to  kccpc  Abdela,  Mulcy 
Sheck  his  eUest  son,  the  safer  to  kccpc  the  father  surer 
from  doing  mischiefc.  But  it  happened  the  plague  was 
sharpe  in  Moruecos,  therefore  Boferes  sent  his  son  Muley 
Abdelmelech  some  five  miles  foorth  of  Moruecos  with 
his  Tents,  and  Muley  Shccks  sonnc  with  him,  but  either 
his  keepers  were  negligent  and  corrupted,  or  else  young 
Abdela  too  wilic,  for  one  night  he  made  escape  out  of  the  ^^*^^' 
Camp>e,  and  havinc  horses  ready  layd,  posted  to  his  Father  "'^' 
at  Fez.  This  gaflant  being  at  liberty,  sought  all  meanes 
to  defend  his  Title,  being  the  eldest  brothers  sonnc :  his 
stirring  spirit  and  youthrull  hope  drew  all  the  minds  of 
the  Fezzes  unto  him:  insomuch  as  Muley  Boferes  sore 
afflicted  with  his  escape,  but  more  with  the  ncwes  of  his 
preparations,  dispecded  Azus  unto  Muley  Sidan  then  in 
Sus,  with  request  he  would  goe  personally  to  battaile 
against  Sheck  and  Abdela  his  sonne :  Mulcy  Sidan  well 
entertained  this  message,  and  with  all  convenient  speed 
drawing  his  ownc  forces  together,  came  within  halfe  a  dayes 
journey  of  Moruecos,  there  pitching  his  Tents,  but  not 
determining  to  hazard  his  fortune,  or  trust  the  price  of 
his  owne  head  under  his  brothers  hands,  yet  daily  he  sent 
letters  by  his  servants  of  great  credite,  wherein  he  was 
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willing  to  undertake  the  charge  of  warrc  against  Abdcla, 
so  that  he  might  make  choice  of  Captaincs  and  Com- 
manders, and  such  proportion  of  SouJdicrs  as  he  thought 
fit,  to  undergoc  an  action  of  such  import.  This  proposi- 
tion was  neither  Ukcd  of  Bofcrcs  or  his  Counsel!,  yet 
making  ftire  weather  to  Mulcy  Stdan,  letters  passed  from 
him  daily  of  great  love  fiirced  with  many  complements, 
much  misliking  his  brothers  mistrust,  not  daring  to 
jeopard  his  person  within  Moruccos. 

Muley  Sidan  meaning  to  prove  what  correspondency 
his  brother  Boferes  heart  carried  with  his  hand,  framed  a 
letter  which  was  sent  as  from  the  chiefest  man  in  those 
Mountaine  Countreys  of  Atlas,  to  Muley  Boferes,  full  of 
ducty  and  services,  offering  withall  to  send  him  Sidans 
head,  who  was  encamped  within  his  Countrey,  at  the  foot 
of  the  hilles.     Answere  to  this  letter  was  returned  with 
great  thankcs,  and  a  large  reward  of  gold  promised,  if  a 
busincsse  of  that  high  and  important  service  would  be 
performed.     When    Sidan    by    this    had    construed    his 
brothers  meaning,  he  raysed  Campe,  went  to  Tafilet,  and 
remained  in  the  Countrey  of  Dara,  gathering  in  of  money 
and  men,  after  two  moneths  spent  with  his  brother  to  no 
effect  at  all.     Boferes  seeing  Sidan  departed,  and  destitute 
of  his  helpe  for  Fez,  committed  his  Campe  to  Abdel- 
mclcch  his  owne  son,  who  was   to   be  advised  by   the  d 
Counsels  of  Basha  Judar,  Alkeyd  Hamet  Monsorc,  Sedy  I 
Gowic,  and  Alkeyd  Bokcrse  (thorow  whose  hands  passed 
all  busincsse  of  Christian  Merchants,  so  well  dispatched, 
and  so  good  regard  thereof  taken,  that  he  was  well  liked 
of  every  man  for  his  good  dealing.)     This  Campe  being 
come  within  a  dayes  journey  of  Fez,  which  is  twenty  dayes  J 
march    from    Moruecos,    there   the    Souldiers   fell    to   a  ( 
mutenic,  and  three  thousand  of  them  revolted  unto  Shcck, 
cr)'ing  openly,  Long  live  Muley  Sheck.    Hereupon  Abdel-  ■ 
melech    called    a    Counsell    of    warre,    wherein    it    was  \ 
concluded,  though  their  number  were  twice  as  many,  to 
returne  without  blow  given  backe  to  Moruecos,  perceiving 
indeed  their  Souldiers  hearts  quite  alienated  from  them. 
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About  this  time  being  the  beginning  of  October, 
rived  at  Saphia  Sir  Anthony  Sherley,  as  Ambassadour 
)m  the  Emperour  of  Germanic,  to  the  King  of  Morue- 
'cos:  his  attendance  was  better  then  a  private  man,  though 
somewhat  wanting  of  the  person  from  whom  he  was  sent, 
few  of  note  were  in  his  company,  being  in  all  about 
ihirtcene  persons,  of  every  Christian  language  one,  because 
he  would  be  fitted  for  interpretation  of  tongues.  Amongst 
these  was  Sir  Edwin  Rich,  whose  behaviour  was  good  and 
well  spoken  of  in  every  place  where  he  came,  not  strayning 
his  credite  to  borrow  money,  but  well  provided  to  serve 
his  ownc  tume,  answering  to  his  birth,  state,  and  disburse- 
ments for  the  time.  Sir  Anthonie  then  taking  the  Title 
of  Ambassadour,  during  foure  Moneths  aboad  in  Saphia, 
kept  open  house;  invited  all  Christian  Merchants  daily, 
both  to  dinner  and  supper :  to  supplie  his  owne  turne  for 
money,  he  got  credite  of  Jewes  to  take  up  money,  and 
pay  them  in  Morruecos,  but  at  excessive  rate,  almost  fifty 
for  a  hundred.  He  bought  likewise  of  an  English 
Merchants  Factor,  being  at  dinner  with  him,  at  two  or 
three  words,  a  ship  of  a  hundred  &  sixty  Tunne,  with  all 
her  lading  being  Wheat,  paying  him  in  hand  two  thousand 
ounces,  and  if  he  were  not  paid  the  rest  of  his  money 
within  ten  dayes  after  his  arrival!  in  Morruecos,  then  the 
buyer  to  lose  his  earnest.  But  before  he  went  up,  Abdcl- 
melech  returning  from  Fez,  by  reason  of  his  Souldicrs 
Treason,  the  King  of  Fez  marched  towards  Morruecos, 
some  foure  dayes  journey,  and  there  gave  siege  unto  a 
Port  Towne  called  Sally,  and  tooke  it,  but  the  Castle  he 
could  not  win.  So  the  Alkeyd  of  the  Castle  wrote  to 
Muley  Boferes,  that  though  the  Towne  were  lost,  the 
Castle  he  would  keepe  for  him,  if  he  sent  three  hundred 
quarters  of  Cornc  to  victuall  his  men,  and  a  fresh  supply 
lor  fifty  Souldiers.  Boferes  loath  to  lose  the  place,  and 
hearing;  Sir  Anthonie  had  bought  a  ship  of  Corne,  writ 
to  Saphie,  and  willed  him  to  send  his  ship  to  Sallie,  and 
there  to  unlade  her  Cornc  for  the  reliefc  of  the  Castellan, 
and  his  Souldicrs.     Sir  Anthonie,  willing  to  doe  the  King 
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a  favour,  sent  for  the  Captaine  and  Merchant  of  the  ship, 
willed  them  to  goe  for  Sallie,  and  paying  them  for  three 
hundred  quarters,  dealt  so  that  thither  they  went,  but  the 
Castell  bemg  yeelded  before  they  came,  the  Captaine  and 
Merchant  landed  neither  men,  nor  corne,  but  returned  to 
Saphie. 

By  this  time  were  sent  for  the  Conduct  of  the  Embas- 
sador five  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  two 
Alkeyds  :  unto  every  Souldier  Sir  Anthonie  gave  a  Turbith 
as  a  Livery  of  his  love,  which  made  them  respect  and 
honour  him  exceedingly,  insomuch  as  one  of  the  two 
AJkeyds,  not  hastning  to  conduct  the  Embassador  up  to 
Morruecos,  but  to  provide  himselfe  of  Corne,  it  being 
exceeding  deare  at  Morruecos,  Sir  Anthonie  desirous  to 
set  forward,  and  the  Souldiers  willing  to  pleasure  him, 
fell  to  mutenie,  in  regard  of  the  Alkeyds  slacknesse,  killing 
two  of  his  men  to  hasten  their  master  forward.  After  his 
foure  moneths  abode  in  Saphie,  wherein  his  bountic  was 
extraordinary,  not  to  his  Countri-men  onely,  but  to 
Flemish,  French,  and  Spanish,  admired  of  his  Souldiers, 
he  was  received  into  Morruecos  with  great  state,  having 
by  the  way,  as  also  during  his  abode  in  Saphie,  divers 
letters  from  the  King,  extolling  his  honourable  endcvours, 
and  approoved  valiantnesse  in  his  ferrc  adventures  both 
by  sea  and  land,  not  omitting  any  Courtship  to  win  his 
love,  or  make  him  doubt  his  welcome. 

After  two  dayes  stay  in  the  Citie,  the  King  made 
preparation  for  his  entertainment  at  Court,  whether  he 
went,  suting  his  followers  as  well  as  the  shortncsse  of  time 
could  suffer,  and  his  credite  with  the  Christian  Merchants 
could  affaord,  which  was  good,  for  two  Spaniards  were  so 
rapt  with  admiration  of  his  worth,  and  by  his  speeches 
allured  with  so  strange  hope,  that  they  fell  in  emulation, 
whether  should  doe  him  more  services,  or  helpe  him  to 
more  money :  reasonably  attended,  he  rode  to  Court,  not 
lighting  from  his  horse,  where  the  Kings  sonnes  usually 
doc,  but  rode  thorow  the  Mushward,  (which  is  the  Kings 
great  Hall,  whcrin  most  of  his  Lords,  Gentlemen,  and 
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chicfc  sort  of  people  doe  attend,  when  they  come  to  Court) 
which  none  but  the  King  himsclfe  doth.  Being  come 
into  the  Kings  presence,  his  Letters  of  credite  were 
received,  with  great  shew  of  kindnesse,  and  himsclfe 
entertained  with  alt  gracious  respect,  not  onely  at  the 
Kings  hands,  but  of  the  principallest  men  in  o6ice  or 
favour  about  the  Court,  and  so  for  that  time  was  dismissed, 
the  chietcst  men  attending  him  backe  to  the  place  where 
bee  tookc  horse.  Some  five  daycs  after,  Sir  Anthonie 
Sherley  comming  to  audience,  and  thinking  to  have  ridden 
in  as  he  did  before,  a  chaine  was  hung  crosse  the  entrance 
of  the  Mushward,  which  he  perceiving  onely  done  to 
hinder  his  passage,  would  not  aJight  fi-om  his  Horse,  hut 

urned  backc  verj'  discontented-  This  being  certified  Wm  affrsnt 
Boferes,  presently  three  of  his  chiefest  AJkeyds  were  '^.^ 
•ent  to  qualific  the  matter.  But  Sir  Anthonie  tooke  the  '""""'• 
di^race  not  as  his  owne,  but  his  whose  person  he  repre- 
sented, teliing  the  Alkeyds,  his  master  the  Emperour, 
was  able  and  would  requite  the  injury,  neither  did  he 
feare,  though  now  within  the  power  of  Bofcres,  knowing 
the  greatnesse  of  him  in  whose  service  he  was  imployed, 
90  farre  surpassing  the  King  of  Morruccos,  as  maugrc  the 
proudest,  he  would  be  fetched  from  thence,  and  be  fiilly 
revenged  of  the  tease  injury  done  unto  him.  The  three 
Alkeyds  layd  the  blame  upon  the  Kings  Porter,  offering 
Sir  Anthonie  the  Porters  head,  if  he  would  have  it,  so 
spending  an  houre  to  pacifie  his  chotler,  and  bring  him 
faackc,  the  Porter  before  his  fece  was  sore  beaten  and 
imprisoned,  neither  ever  after  was  hee  hindered  of  riding 
diorow  the  Mushward. 

During  his  abode  in  Morruccos,  which  wa$  five  moneths, 
Bnferes  and  he  had  divers  private  conferences,  as  it  was 
ecnerally  thought,  which  way  to  keepe  him  in  the 
tkingdome  against  his  two  brethren  Shecic  and  SIdan ;  as 
ibo  to  give  the  great  Turkc  a  blow  to  drive  him  out  of 
.\rgicrs    and    Tunes.      From    Moruecos    Sir    Anthonie  [U.  vi.  864.] 

rted  with  great  content  to  himsclfe,  and  good  liking 
f  Boferes,  of  whom  he  bought  two  Portugall  Gentlemen, 
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for  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ounces,  which  amounteth 
to  some  ten  thousand  pound  sterling.  These  two  had 
beene  Captives  in  Moruecos  almost  sixteene  yeeres,  the 
one,  Sonne  to  the  Vice-roy  of  the  East  Indies,  the  other  of 
a  Noble  house  in  Portugal).  The  first  had  his  resgat 
thrise  sent  for  to  ransome  him  out  of  the  East  Indies,  but 
rwise  it  was  taken  by  the  English,  once  by  Flemmings 
during  our  late  warres  with  them :  the  other,  his  brethren 
drive  him  off"  for  his  resgat,  either  to  save  so  much  money, 
or  not  able  to  pay  so  great  a  fine.  To  accompany  him 
from  the  Court  to  Saphic,  was  sent  one  of  the  Kings 
Gentlemen  Ushers,  to  whom  at  his  parting,  he  threw  him 
his  Hat  which  he  wore  from  his  head,  with  a  Jewell  of 

freat  value,  rewarding  largely  all  the  Ushers  followers. 
or  his  Guard  (the  waves  being  then  very  dangerous)  was 
sent  downe  with  him,  foure  hundred  shot,  under  the  Com- 
mand of  Alkeyd  Abdela  Sinko,  a  Portugall  Renegado, 
(which  is  a  Christian  turned  Moore.)  This  man,  whether 
by  perswasion,  or  voluntarily,  desiring  to  see  his  native 
Countrey,  in  the  night  gat  aboard  of  the  ship  Sir  Edwin 
Rich  was  in,  not  Sir  Antnonies,  the  ship  presently  weighing 
Anchor,  made  saile  for  Spaine,  but  the  other  remaming 
with  Sir  Anthony  in  the  Harbour. 

This  dealing  was  taken  in  ill  part,  insomuch  that  five 
of  his  men  being  sent  to  shoare  for  certaine  provision 
which  they  lacked,  were  dapped  up  in  prison,  and  sent  in 
chaines  to  Moruecos,  but  afterward  released.  Sir  Anthonie 
writing  to  the  King,  both  to  cleare  himselfe  of  the  fact, 
and  desiring  remedie  for  these  his  newsustained  gTievances> 
set  a  good  shew  upon  the  matter,  staid  foure  dayes  after 
the  other  ship  which  had  carried  away  the  Alkeyd,  and 
would  have  tarried  untill  he  had  his  five  men  againe,  but 
that  he  was  written  unto  to  be  gone  from  an  especial! 
friend  a  shoare,  advising  him  he  did  not  wel  to  ride  so 
long  in  the  Port,  divers  Flemmish-men  of  war  being 
abroad,  and  if  any  should  chance  to  come  in  there,  as 
seldome  it  is  without,  they  finding  these  two  Gentlemen 
as  prize  would  seasc  upon  them,  and  then  was  there  lost 
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'ttirty  five  thousand  ounces,  which  a  Merchants  Factor  had 
lent  Sir  Anthonie  Sheriey  to  cleare  him  out  of  the 
Countrcy,  for  which  the  Factor  had  the  two  Portugals 
bound  to  pay  this  debt  at  their  arrival]  in  Lisbon.  Upon 
this  advertisement  he  departed,  and  the  next  day  Boferes 
sent  him  a  letter,  to  cteare  his  men.  And  so  I  returne  to 
^^e  file  of  my  continued  History. 

P  §.  nil. 

Muley    Abdela    goeth    in    person    against    Muley 

I  Boferes ;  drivcth  hfra  out  of  Moruccos ; 
Putteth  to  death  Basha  Sidar,  and  other 
Noblemen  ;  Sidan  expelleth  him,  and  killeth 
three  thousand  Fezans  perfideously,  requited  by 
Abdela.  Shracies  trechery  unjustly  punished. 
Sidans  flight.  Many  Englishmen  imployed 
in   these  warrcs,  and  slainc. 

Ulcy  Sheck,  putting  his  sonne  Abdela  forward  to 
the  whole  Command  of  the  armie,  himselfe 
meaning  to  save  one,  kept  in  Allaroca  three  Italian 
ships,  purposing  if  matters  prospered  not  well,  with 
Treasure  sufficient  to  goc  to  Florence :  but  the  battell 
not  fought,  his  determination  altered,  for  he  presently 
seized  aul  strangers  ships  which  came  either  to  Laratch, 
Salie,  or  other  parts,  as  also  some  Merchants  ships  of 
Fez,  robbing  them  of  their  goods,  making  their  Mariners 
land  their  Peeces,  and  all  the  men  cither  to  serve  him,  or 
else  to  have  the  Iron  given  them.  Hcereby  he  fitted 
himselfc  of  Captaines  and  Souldicrs  being  English,  French, 
ind  Dutch,  with  seven  and  twentic  Peeces  of  Ordnance 
ind  shot  threunto  sufficient.  And  so  fired  the  mind  of 
his  Sonne  Abdela,  with  hope  of  winning  Moruecos  (being 
of  himselfe  drunken  with  the  ambitious  desire  of  a  King- 
dome)  that  Abdela  about  the  latter  end  of  November 
1606.  marched  to  Moruecos  with  his  troupes  being  some 
icn    thousand    horse    and    foot,    besides    his    Christian 
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Mariners,  whose  helpe  won  him  the  field,  fought  some 
sixe  miles  Southeast  from   Moruecos,  on    the  eight   of 
December^    1 606.     Sheck   bore   his   soime    company    no 
farther  then  Salic,  from  whence  three  houres  riding,  is  a 
River  called  Mamora,  into  which  Bay  the  Italian  ships 
put  in:  Sheck  went  thither,  and  hard  by  the  ships  upon 
the  shoare  pitched  his  Tent  wherein  he  lay,  part  of  his 
Treasure  being  shipped,  himselfe  determined  there  to  stay, 
and  expect  the  event  of  his  sonne,  if  it  passed  well  with 
him,  then  Africke  should  hold  him,  otherwise  to  visite 
the  great  Duke  of  Thuscane,  on  whose  curtesie  he  much 
rested.     But  the  Christian  Gunners  so  well  observed  their 
times  of  shooting  and  placing  their  Ordnance,  as  they  got 
Abdela  the  field,  hoping  thereby  to  have  obtained  both 
liberty,  and  pillage,  of  which  most  of  them  poore  men 
fiiiled,  as  afterward  you  shall  read- 
When  Sheck  heard  Abdela  had  got  Moruecos,  hee  grew 
carelesse  to  send  provision  or  suppfie  the  wants  of  his  three 
Italian   ships,  wherefore,   they   set   sayle   from    Mamora 
homewards,  taking  such  Treasure  for  their  pay  as  were  in 
their  custodies.     Boferes  lost  in  this  battayle  about  sixe 
hundred  men,  fled  into  the  Citie  to  save  his  Treasure  and 
his  women,  but  for  feare  of  being  surprized,  durst  not 
tarry  to  take  his  Treasure  away  with  him,  but  in  all  haste 
posted  toward  the  Mountaynes,  willing  the  Alkcids  and 
chiefest  men  of  his  Court  to  bring  it  after  him,  with  the 
rich  Sword,  the  like  whereof  is  not  in  the  World :  com- 
mitting  also    to   their   conduct    his   Daughter,    and    the 
choysest  of  his  women,  amongst  whom  was  the  Wife  of 
Ben  Wash  the  Kings  Merchant.     At  the  entry  of  the  hils, 
a  Kindred  of  the  Larbies  being  five  hundred  Horse-men, 
seized  upon  these  people,  pillaged  their  Carriages,  rifled 
and  dishonoured  the  women,  not  sparing  Boferes  Daughter, 
whom  Abdela  determined  to  have  marryed,  but  hearing 
divers  Moores  to  have  lycn  with  her,  and  also  that  she 
was  suspected  to  have  lived  in  Incest  with  her  Father; 
after  his  entrance  into  Moruecos,  he  never  enquired  farther 
after  her.     The  Alkeids  bccing  well  mounted  by   the 
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swiftncssc  of  their  Horses,  returned  backe  to  Moruecos, 
2nd  there  tooke  Sanctuary.     Abdela  upon  their  submission  Sautuery. 
promised  them  pardon,  on  whose  Princely  word  they  rely- 
ing, came  forth,  the  Foker  of  the  place  presenting  them  : 
But  Muley  Abdela,  whether  incited  by  envious  counsel],  Abdeks 
or  on  his  owne  bloudy  minde,  putteth  them  so  secretly  ^'fi'O- 
to  death,  that  sending  all  their  heads  in  one  Sacke  to  Fez, 
for  a  Present  to  his  Father,  their  deaths  was  not  fully 
Itnowne  in  the  Citie  of  Moruecos,  before  their  heads  were 
set  upon  Fez  gates.     Here  was  the  end  of  Basha  Judar  a 
great  Souldier  in  old  Hamets  time,  a  feithfull  Commander 
during  his  life  to  Boferes,  accompanyed  with  Sedie  Gowie, 
Alkcid  Azus  his  Sonne,  Alkeid  Moden  the  Cassemie,  and 
some  fourc  great  men  more. 

This  tyranny  of  Abdela  shewed  upon  these  valiant  and 
worthy  men ;  and  the  spoyle  which  the  Fezees  had  made 
iswcll  in  robbing  the  Alkeids  houses,  as  in  rifling  the 
Citizens  goods,  and  committing  all  out-rages  which  follow 
Warre,  caused  many  to  flye  to  Muley  Sidan,  and  the  rest  Tkt fruit  tf 
which  rcmayned  in  Moruecos  grew  discontented,  so  that  (y^^"" 
the  Sunnc-shine  of  Abdelas  happinesse  scarce  lasted  two  ■^^^' 
monctbes :  for  Sidan  resting  in  the  halfe  way  bctwccnc 
Moruecos  and  Fez,  taking  oportunitie  of  this  uproarc 
of  the  Towncsmcn,  marched  toward  Moruecos  on  the 
North-side  of  the  Towne,  determining  to  give  present 
battayle,  hearing  by  the  Scowts,  that  Muley  Abdela  his 
Campe  was  lodged  in  the  great  Garden  or  Orchard  called 
ibe  Almowetio,  being  some  two  English  miles  about. 
The  first  night  of  Sidans  approach,  the  Prisoners  were 
released,  the  Prisons  broken  open,  so  that  these  men  cet- 
tiog  libertie,  ranne  halfe  madde  up  and  downc  the  Citie, 
trying,  Long  live  Sidan,  which  troubled  the  Citizens  not 
I  little  :  And  in  this  uproare,  Sidans  Faction  let  into  the 
Grie  (at  a  secret  gate)  many  of  his  Souldiers,  which  made 
a  Sally  upon  the  Regiment  of  Zalee,  meaning  to  have 
nrprized  Abdelas  Campe,  but  himselfe  comming  to  the 
rescue  with  two  thousand  men,  continued  a  hot  Skirmish 
St  the  Sidanians,  in  which  the  Christians  fought  vali- 
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antly  to  recover  their  Pceces  of  Artillery  which  were  lost, 
untill  the  Sidanians  were  forced  to  retyre.  The  next  day 
bccing  the  five  and  twentieth  of  Aprill,  Stilo  novo,  Abdela 
rcniooved  towards  Mulcy  Sidan,  who  was  encamped  on 
the  North-side  of  the  Citie,  not  daring  to  come  on  the 
South-side,  for  feare  of  the  shot  which  galled  his  men 
from  the  Battlements  of  the  Kings  House.  Therefore  he 
hearing  of  Abdelas  remove,  and  intending  to  venture  his 
fortune  upon  a  present  baitayle,  set  forward  to  meet  him 
with  a  Regiment  of  his  best  Horse:  Abdela  perceiving 
this,  caused  his  Canoniers  to  march  formost,  which  could 
but  place  6vc  Peeces  of  their  Artillery  in  a  brcst,  because 
the  Orchards  and  Gardens  made  the  passages  very  narrow 
and  strait ;  where  as  the  Armies  should  mectc,  Sidans 
Horse-men  gave  a  very  gallant  charge,  but  the  Canoniers 
made  them  retyre:  Which  Abdelas  Horse-men  perceiv- 
ing, being  encouraged,  and  too  eager  of  the  Chase,  some 
thousand  Horse  galloped  before  their  owne  Ordnance, 
and  followed  their  JEnemic  close  to  Sidans  Campe,  their 
Peeces  of  Artillery  being  drawne  after  them.  Mulcy 
Sidan  well  knowing  the  advantage  of  the  place,  seeing  his 
Enemies  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  their  great  Ordnance, 
which  he  most  feared,  encouraged  his  men  to  kecpe  their 
ground,  and  bringing  with  his  ownc  person  fresh  supplyes 
to  second  them,  gave  his  Adversaries  the  Abdelians  so 
hot  a  charge,  that  they  were  feyne  to  retyre  in  great 
disorder,  upon  the  mouthes  of  their  owne  Artillery.  This 
dis-array  perceived  by  the  Christian  Gunners,  it  put  them 
in  mlnde  to  discharge  upon  their  owne  men  the  Abdelians, 
holding  it  better  to  kill  five  or  sixc  hundred  of  their  owne 
side,  then  to  lose  the  battayle.  But  the  Moore,  who  was 
Captayne  over  the  Canoniers  and  other  Commanders, 
would  not  suffer  it :  Wherefore  the  Sidanians  following 
in  good  order,  and  very  close,  fell  to  the  execution  with 
their  Swords,  surprized  the  Artillery,  and  slue  the  men. 
$fvn  or  eight  The  slaughter  continued  some  foiire  houres,  betwixt  seven 
or  eight  thousand  killed,  and  few  to  speake  on  left  alive, 
for  what  the  Souldicrs  spared,  the  Citizens  in  revenge  of 
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their  Disorders,  Pillages,  and  Villanles  done  to  their 
«romen,  bereaved  them  of  their  lives,  who  beeing  dead 
were  not  suffered  to  bee  burycd,  but  lay  above  the  ground 
as  a  prey  to  the  Dogges  and  Fowles  of  the  A)tc.  Heavie 
likewise  was  the  Conquerours  hand  upon  the  Christians 
hich  tooke  Abdelas  part,  most  of  them  for  their  five 
onethes  service  to  Abdela,  were  either  skyne  in  the  fury 
of  battayle,  or  after  had  his  throat  cut.  And  this  was 
the  end  of  them,  who  had  lived  in  the  Streights  of 
Gibraltar,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  not  as  Merchants 
by  honest  Trading,  but  having  committed  spoylc  upon 
divers  Sea-faring  men,  felt  the  bloudie  hand  of  a  barbarous 
Nation,  (as  a  deserved  punishment  sent  from  God)  to 
execute  Justice  for  their  manifold  committed  wrongs  and 
out-rages. 

This  battayle  being  lost  with  the  greatest  bloud-shed 
that  any  hath  beene  since  these  Warres  beganne,  Muley 
Abdela  fled  to  Fez,  a  hundred  persons  of  his  whole  Army 
t  left  alive  to  beare  him  company :  And  Sidan  Master 
the  field,  entred  the  Citie  of  Moruecos,  having  another 
tiske  to  take  in  hand  ere  he  could  settle  himselfe  quietly 
in  his  owne  Nest,  l-or  the  Kings  House  being  Castle- 
wisc  builded,  and  severed  from  the  Citie  with  a  defencible 
and  a  strong  wall,  lacking  no  kind  of  Munition  for  the 
defence  thereof,  had  within  it,  besides  Souldiers  of 
Moruecos,  three  thousand  Fczecs  who  were  not  at  the 
last  battayle,  but  left  there  to  guard  the  place  for  Abdela. 

These  presuming  on  their  owne  valour  and  strength  of 
the  place,  denyed  to  render  it  upon  any  termes  to  Sidan, 
thoueh  they  were  sollicited,  during  the  space  of  two  dayes, 
by  all  faire  mcancs  thereunto  :  Sidan  bringing  his  Artillery 
to  the  wals,  yet  delayed,  as  loth  to  deface  a  building  so 
itrong,  costly,  and  beautiful!;  So  that  in  the  mcanc  time 
J  Captaine  whose  house  joyned  to  the  wall,  by  stealth  with 
five  hundred  men,  scaled  and  wonne  the  top  of  the  wall, 
crying»  Victory  for  Muley  Sidan,  which  so  amazed  the 
iouloiers  within,  thinking  the  Forces  which  were  entered 
hrre   greater    then    they    were,    without   more   adoe   or 
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offering  to  resist,  they  tooke  Sanctuary  in  the  great  Church 
belonging  to  the  Kings  House,  every  man  with  his  Peece 

and  Furniture  about  him. 

Muley  Sidan  upon  this,  sent  Basha  Seleman,  willing 
them  to  deliver  up  their  Armes,  with  promise  they  should 
bee  pardoned,  which  presently  they  did,  yeelding  and 
delivering  both  Swords  and  Pecces.  Thus  disarmed, 
they,  silly  soules,  came  forth,  when  presently  after,  message 
came  from  the  King  to  butcher  and  cut  the  throats  of 
them  all,  which  was  executed.  A  pittifull  matter  in  my 
judgement,  so  many  men  yeelding  upon  good  composi- 
rion,  after  fury  of  battayle,  upon  cold  bloud  to  bee  made 
so  pittifull  a  spectacle  :  it  was  bootlesse  for  them  to  alleagc 
eyther  Law  or  reason  in  defence  of  their  lives;  such  is 
the  misery  and  slavery  of  that  people,  whose  goods  and 
lives  lyeth  alwayes  in  the  will  of  the  King,  eyther  to  save, 
or  destroy  at  his  pleasure. 

Now  is  Sidan  setled  in  Moruecos  but  scarce  secure,  for 
the  chiefesl  men  in  the  Citie  wished  an  alteration,  because 
their  King  to  gel  their  money  and  wealth  to  maintayne 
his  owne  estate,  beganne  to  picke  quarrels  with  them, 
making  some  who  oegan  to  speake  and  repine  at  his 
doings,  lose  their  heads,  Quoniam  Canis  mortuus  non 
latrat :  The  common  people  whose  naturall  condition  is 
alwayes  to  desire  Novelties,  wished  for  a  new  King,  feeling 
his  oppression,  and  the  Famine  whereof  many  dyed,  grew 
careSesse  of  peace,  thinking  every  change  would  bring  a 
remedie,  when  indeed  it  was  like  the  Incision  of  an 
unskilful!  Surgeon,  not  curing  the  Malady,  but  making 
the  wound  wider,  Gangrenedv  and  incurable.  Sidan 
purposing  to  purge  this  male-contented  humour  of  the 
Commonalty,  raysed  an  Army  of  twelve  thousand  Foot, 
and  sixe  thousand  Horse,  determining  to  take  Fez.  The 
chiefe  men  of  command  over  this  Army,  were  these,  Basha 
Mustcpha,  Alkeid  Hamct  Bcnbreham,  Alkeid  Ally  Tahila, 
Alkeid  Gago,  and  Alkeid  Hadoe  Tobib,  with  divers 
others:  Muley  Sidan  not  going  in  person  with  this  Army, 
least  in  his  absence  Moruecos  the  Seat  of  the  Empire 
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should  revolt.  Muley  Shcck  hearing  these  newes>  went 
to  AUarocha,  there  tooke  a  great  FIcmmish  ship  from  the 
Merchants,  with  all  the  goons  in  her,  therein  shipping  his 
Treasure^  determining  to  runnc  away,  if  his  Sonne 
Abdela  should  lose   Fez.     Abdela  omitted   no  time   to 

father  new  Forces,  so  that  in  small  time  he  thought 
imseife  sufficient  to  meete  the  Sidanians  In  open  6eld, 
ind  so  he  did  necre  to  Mickanes,  where  the  people  on 
Sidans  part,  missing  their  King  in  the  field,  or  any  one 
of  the  Bloud  Royall  refused  to  fight,  and  in  stead  of 
striking,  fell  to  parley ;  That  if  Abdela  would  pardon 
chcm,  ihcy  would  yeeld,  and  so  they  did,  yet  most  of 
them  rannc  away,  except  three  thousand  Morruekyns, 
who  presuming  upon  Abdelas  gentle  nature,  stayd  with 
him,  hoping  kind  entertaynmcnt  into  his  pay,  in  stead 
whereof,  Muley  Abdela  commanded  all  their  throats  to 
be  cut,  granting  them  onely  this  favour:  first,  to  be 
stripped  tor  fowling  their  clothes. 

Thus  we  may  see,  mercilesse  Sidan  butcher  poore  soules 
at  Moruecos,  pittilesse  Abdela  murder  these  unfortunate 
slaves  at  Mickanes,  both  verifying  the  old  Proverbe, 
Quicquid  dclirant  Regcs,  plcctuntur  Achivi.  In  this 
battayle  were  taken  betwixt  thirtie  and  fortie  Englishmen, 
who  served  Muley  Sidan  as  Canoniers,  yet  not  any  of 
that  company  which  served  Abdela  at  Moruecos,  when  he 
lost  the  Citie  and  field,  but  other  Voluntaries,  part  of 
these  fled  with  the  bodic  of  the  Army  backe  to  Moruecos, 
part  were  taken,  whom  Abdela  spared,  as  well  in  regard  of 
tbrmer  services  the  Nation  had  done  him,  as  also  for  the 
present  use  he  was  to  employ  them  in.  This  Expedition 
of  Sidans  comming  to  so  unJooked  a  disaster,  made  him 
send  forth  his  Commanders  with  divers  companyes,  to 
the  Alarbies^  for  Iresh  supply  of  men  and  Treasure ; 
amongst  which  as  Chiefe  was  dispeeded  Basha  Seleman, 
Master  of  the  old   Kings   Horse  for   Tafilet,   there  to 

Che  Countrey,  carrj-ing  with  him  some  fifteene 
Shot,  of  which  sixe  hundred  were  Shrades, 
the  King  of  Chaus,  or  Concoes  Countrie,  who 
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hath  alwaies  warrcs  with  Algers  or  Argicrs.  These 
Shraceis  were  borne  in  the  Mountaines  at  Atlas,  being  of 
a  fierce  and  bloody  nature,  not  respecting  the  Turkes 
might  or  government,  no  more  then  the  Mountainers  of 
Moruecos,  will  acknowledge  the  Soveraigntie  of  the 
Barbarian.  Some  twelve  hundred  of  these  had  Sidan  in 
his  pay,  halfc  part  whereof  he  kept  at  Moruecos^  the  other 
was  sent  with  Solyman.  These  amongst  themselves  fell 
into  a  muteny,  neither  for  want  of  pay,  or  ill  usage,  but 
in  desire  to  doe  a  mischiefe,  by  force  cut  off  the  Bashaes 
head,  carrying  it  with  them  as  a  Trophy  of  their  victoric, 
and  a  iil  present  to  win  Abdelas  favour,  who  was  then  at 
Fez,  whither  they  went  for  interiatnement,  Sidan  herewith 
moved,  made  Proclamation,  that  for  three  moneths  what 
Shracee  soever,  Souldicr,  or  any  other,  were  to  be  found 
in  Moruecos,  or  elsewhere  in  his  Dominions,  should  be 
put  to  the  Sword,  and  to  have  it  better  &  more  fully 
executed,  it  was  proclaimed,  that  the  Man-killer  should 
have  the  goods  of  the  Shracee  so  killed.  Many  rich  men 
of  this  Nation  or  Kindred  resiant  in  Moruecos,  felt  the 
fiirie  of  the  Sword,  for  the  folly  and  foule  feult  of  their 
Tribe:  such  as  could  get  packing,  ran  away;  others  of 
the  better  sort,  their  friends  hid  them  in  their  houses, 
untiU  Sidan  scared  with  newes  of  Abdelas  comming 
towards  him,  proclaimed  generall  pardon  for  the  remainder 
left  alive,  and  free  passage  o^  trading  or  commerce  for  any 
Shracee,  which  would  venture  to  Moruecos.  Yet  ftvr 
durst  come  upon  these  goodly  termes,  or  those  who  lay 
hid  in  Moruecos,  if  they  were  worth  any  thing,  shew 
themselves  in  publike,  for  feare  this  were  a  pretence  to 
bring  the  residue  unto  the  halter.  Those  Shracees  who 
were  sole  causers  of  this  massacre,  being  with  Abdela  at 
Kez,  daily  moved  him  to  goe  towards  Moruecos,  vowing 
cvcric  man  to  die  in  his  cause,  and  for  revenge  of  their 
Wives,  Children,  and  Friends,  who  had  smarted  for  their 
sakes,  Abdela  something  animated  with  their  offers,  yet 
delayed,  knowing  his  Forces  farre  inferior  unto  Sidans, 
untill  still  urged  by  the  Shracee,  which  had  brought  from 
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e  Mountaines  some  store  of  their  Kindred,  very  able 
and  resolute  men  to  his  aide,  he  set  (orwards  about  the 
tatter  end  of  August,  towards  Moruecos,  determining  to 
give  battell  once  more  to  Muley  Sidan.  Of  what  strength 
Abdelas  Armie  consisted,  the  certalntic  is  not  knowne, 
but  gessed  to  bee  very  neere  fifteene  thousand  Horse  and 
Foote. 

Muley  Sidan  was  very  strong,  for  beside  his  owne 
Souldiers,  the  Moruecans  aided  him  with  eight  thousand 
men,  and  divers  tribes  sent  supplies  to  augment  his  forces. 
He  had  two  hundred  English,  the  most  of  them  volun- 
taries, sixtie  field  Pieces,  with  sufficient  Shot  and  Powder. 
Over  the  English  and  all  the  Christians,  was  Generall 
Captaine  John  Giffard,  a  Gentleman  of  a  worthy  spirit, 
and  discended  from  the  ancient  and  honourable  stem  of 
the  GifFards  in  Buckingham-shire.  Upon  his  first  enter- 
tainement  and  welcome  into  the  Country,  Sidan  bestowed 
upon  him  a  rich  Sword,  valued  at  a  thousand  Marks,  and 
a  Scarlet  Cloake,  richly  imbroidered  with  Pearle,  sent  as 
a  present  to  Muley  Hamet,  the  Kings  Father,  from  our 
Utc  Soveraigne  of  famous  memorie  Queene  Elizabeth, 
besides  many  other  extraordinarie  favours  of  good  value ; 
and  often  conversing  familiarly;  yea,  sometimes  visiting 
Captaine  Giffard  at  his  owne  Tent.  His  entertainemcnt 
was  twentie  five  shillings  per  diem,  besides  many  supplies 
proceeding  from  the  Kings  bountie.  With  him  as 
secondary  men  in  charge,  was  one  Master  Philip  Giffard, 
his  ncere  and  very  deare  Kinsman ;  Captaine  Jaqucs,  a 
very  valiant  Souldicr;  Captaine  Smith,  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  Enginers  in  Europe ;  Captaine  Baker,  an  ancient 
Britaine  Souldier ;  Captaine  Tailer,  Captaine  Faukes, 
Captaine  Chambers,  Captaine  Isack,  men  every  way  able 
to  undergoe  their  sevcrall  commands.  These  were  daily 
ftipendaries,  at  twelve  shillings  a  man,  except  the  two 
Sea  Captaines,  Isack,  and  Chambers,  who  had  foure 
shillings  a  day,  and  cverie  common  Souldier  twelve  pence 
I  truly  payd  them.  These  preparations  considered,  Muley 
jL  Sidan  had  small  reason  to  leave  the  field,  or  feare  Ahdelas 
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18,  the  Mulcy  sending  for  his  Wizzards,  Soothsayers, 
willing  them  to  foretell,  that  he  might  foreknow  the 
succcsse  of  his  cmbattailcd  Armie.  Their  answcre  was; 
lie  should  loose  the  battcll,  bee  driven  into  Sus,  within 
five  moneths  should  rcgainc  Moruccos,  and  there  during 
life  enjoy  the  Kingdomc.  Upon  this  answcre,  the  Mulcy 
giving  great  credit  thereunto,  as  the  nature  of  a  Barbarian 
IS  very  suspicious,  commanded  Basha  Mustepha,with  three 
thousand  Souldiers  to  convey  away  his  Mother,  Wives 
and  Children.  To  Alkeid  Hamet  Benbreham  and  Hado 
Tabib,  hee  commended  the  charge  of  his  Treasure,  who 
laded  sixtie  Mules  with  Gold,  garding  them  and  the 
Muleters,  with  two  thousand  of  his  choysest  Shot. 

These  dispeeded,  it  may  appeare  Sidan  but  hovered, 
and  would  follow ;  yet  the  battels  met  the  26  of  November, 
1607.  some  sixteene  miles  from  the  Citie  of  Moruccos,  ■ 
the  Canoniers  of  Mulcy  Sidan,  part  having  in  the  fore-  \ 
front  discharged,  their  Enemies  being  somewhat  farrc  off; 
but  before  they  could  charge  againe,  the  Enemie  was  with 
them.  The  Shracics  did  not  once  discharge  a  Piece,  great 
nor  small,  but  joyning  themselves  close  to  the  Abdelians, 
charged  the  Sidanians  vtry  fiercely,  with  their  Sables,  in 
revenge  of  Sidans  tyrannie  shewed  upon  their  Kindred, 
enraging  their  minds  and  courages,  or  their  faithfull  pro- 
mise (which  rhey  sought  to  make  good)  to  Abdela,  made 
them  put  the  Sidanians  to  flight :  or  else  it  was  Sidans 
feare,  that  hee  should  not  make  good  his  Soothsayers 
Prophecie,  which  made  his  men  to  runne  away :  For  at 
the  first  encounter,  his  Moores  fell  into  a  dis-array,  and 
presently  into  a  dishonorable  flight:  whereupon  Muley 
Sidan  fled,  sent  to  the  Fnglish  Captaines  to  be  gone,  and 
to  Captaine  Giffard  a  good  Horse  to  save  himselfe.  The 
English  returned  word,  that  they  came  not  thither  to  run, 
but  rather  die  an  honourable  death.  Captaine  Giffard 
encouraged  his  men,  telling  them,  there  was  no  hope  of 
victorie,  but  to  prepare  and  die  like  men  like  English 
men :   and  then  asking  for  his  Jaques,  whom  he  loved 


cly,  and  taking  a  Pike  in  his  hand,  thought  to  have 
,c  unto  him,  being  told  hcc  was  not  sixcscore  from  him, 
nd  to  have  died  together:  but  in  the  way,  Captainc 
viffard  being  charged  Dy  eight  AbdcHans,  one  behind  him 
lot  him  thorow,  and  so  was  he  there  slainc.  Few  of  all 
he  English  Nation  were  left  alive,  the  number  not 
occeeding  thirtle,  and  none  of  the  Commanders  escaped, 
Kcept  Captaine  Isack,  and  Captalne  Faukes ;  of  the 
iloores  were  not  slaine  in  all  fortie  persons. 

Sidan  being  gone,  as  loath  to  tarry,  spend  bloud,  and 

Hn  a  Field,  Abdela  got  the  ground  his  Enemies  marched 

Ipon,    but   no  great  victory,  entred   Moruecos  without 

pplause,  or  rejoyce  of  the  Citizens,  some  yet  feeling  his 

kte  done  injuries,  sorie  for  the  losse  of  Sidan,  who  had 

■roved  a  T>Tant,  nor  welcnmming  Abdela  upon  hope  of 

mendment,  but  with  policic  and   patience  fitted   them- 

clvcs  to  the  miserie  of  the  time.     Abdela  once  againe 

ilastcT  of  Moruecos,  got  the  Kings  House,,  but  found 

10  treasure  to  relieve  his  wants.     Great  were  his  promises 

a  reward    the    Shracies   with    bountie,    and    enrich    his 

sltowers,  when  the  Citie  was  recovered  :  now  hee  having 

it,  there  failed  of  his  expectation,  and  his  Souldiers  lacking 

oth  mcatc  and  money :  yet  to  keepe  them  still  in  hope, 

nd  so  in  government,  it  was  bruited,  the  young  King 

fad  found  a  Well  full  of  treasure  within  the   House, 

rilich    Muley  Hamet  Xarif  had   layed  up  for  a  deare 

ewe:   but  this  good  newes  quickly  vanished,  the  Well 

iot  ycelding  water  to  refresh    their  fainting  stomacks. 

Therefore    the   Shracies  having  released   their   Kindred, 

recovered  their  Wives  and  Children,  which  had  escaped 

4e  fiiry  and  bloudie  Decree  of  Sidan  the  last  King,  they 

i»Icc  good  words  and  kind  usages  of  Abdela,  in  Heu  of 

TSTment,  seeing  Moruecos  neither  affoorded  them  meate, 

lot  Abdelas  fortune  fiirther  maintenance,  and  so  three 

nd  of  them  departed  at  one  time.     Muley  Abdela 

residue  of  his  forces  kept  Moruecos,  laboring  by 

possible  mcanes  to  give  his  souldiers  content,  and  keepe 

wu  together;  so  with  much  adoe  hee  lived  in  Moruecos 
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some  two  moncths,  during  which  time,  Mulcy  Sidan  was 
f(athcrin|f  a  fresh  Army  in  Sus. 


BaMUMf. 


§■  V. 
Mulcy  Hamct  Bosonnc  commcth  against  Abdela, 
and  causcth  him  flic,  to  his  Father.  Bofcrcs 
like  to  be  taken,  flicth  to  Salic.  Mulcy  Sidan 
commcth  against  Mulcy  Hamct  Bosonnc;  who 
flycth,  and  is  poysoncd  by  old  Azus.  Mulcy 
Shcck  scndcth  into  Spaine.  Some  observations 
of  their  I'olicie,  and  Trade  to  Gago. 

\Vt  whilcst  Abdcla  and  Sidan  were  contriving  their 
nwnc  ends,  there  arose  a  stormc  in  the  Mountaines 
which   fell    in    the   Plaines  of   Moniecos.      The 
Mit/fy  ftawt  tempest  driver  was  one  Muley  Hamct  Bosonnc,  Cousin 
to  tnc  three  Brethren  which  have  striven  for  the  King- 
dome.     This   man   gathering   treasure,   and    temporising 
with  them  all  three,  so  played  their  Game,  that  finding 
their  wcakencssc  which  these  quarrels  had  brought  them 
xuitOy   upon   a   sudden   seeing   his   time,   went   into   the 
Mountaines  to  his  Mothers  Kindred,  mustered  verie  neere 
twenty  thousand  able  men.     The  Muley  being  well  pro- 
vided of  treasure,  gave  them  due  pay  and  large,  winning 
them  to  his  respect  and  service,  so  that  in  lesse  then  two 
moncths  space,  he  got  all  things  in  rcadinesse,  descended 
from  the  Te&seuon  Mountaines  towards  Moruecos.  J 

This  ncwcs  brought  to  Abdda  was  very  unwelcome, " 
yet  (calling  his  wits  and  Counsel!  together)  it  was  con- 
cluded, considering  the  Shracces  were  gone,  his  remnant 
of  Souldiers  fireble  and  out  of  heart  and  the  Moruecans  _ 
daily   fled   to   Hamet    Bosonnc,   whose   uprising   like   af 
blazing  Star  drew  their  eyes  upon  him,  that  Abdck  should 
travell  to  Fez,  which  hee  might  well  doe  without  a  guide, 
_  having  heretofore  upon  like  necessities,  often  measured 

ttrndjitrt.      the  miles :  and  though  her  was  determined  so  to  do,  yet 
a  smal  occasion  hastncd  his  journey,  tor  some  mile  from 
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,eias  Campe.upon  aHili  on  the  back-side  of  Moruecos, 
man  being  scene  with  a  Spcare  in  his  hand,  and  a  white 
Hnnen  upon  it  as  a  Flagec.  Abdela  thought  Hamet 
Bosonne  to  be  with  his  whole  Forces  behind  the  Hill, 
when  he  was  a  full  dayes  march  from  Moruecos.  There- 
fere  in  all  haste  he  tooke  up  some  of  his  Tents,  but  the 
ptater  part  left  standing  in  a  manner^  being  feared,  ran 
any.  And  afteiTs-ard  when  this  matter  was  discovered, 
which  Abdela  held  a  token  of  his  surprise,  it  was  nothing 
6%  but  a  poorc  Moore  washing  his  Napery,  and  for  the 
Deedicr  drying  used  this  meanes,  which  terrified  Abdela 
Son  the  scatc  of  his  Empire,  to  Fez,  the  safest  place  for 
his  abode. 

Lylla  Isha,  Sidans  Mother,  hearing  of  Hamet  Bosonnes 
tpproch,  was  perswaded  his  movements  were  onely  to 
d  her  Sonncs  right,  knowing  Bosonne  of  late 
.^vourcd  Sidans  title,  comming  into  his  pay,  and  in  person 
wving  the  Muley  at  the  last  battaile  when  Sldan  fled 
Sus.  Hcereupon  she  sent  divers  Captaines,  part  of 
hcT  ownc  Guard,  others  of  her  friends  and  kindred  to  his 
tfd,  thinking  he  would  have  taken  Moruecos  for  Sidan. 
But  Bosonne  having  entred  the  Citic  peaceably,  pro- 
(kimcd  himselfe  King,  dismissed  all  Sidans  favourers, 
«fuch  were  not  willing  to  be  his  servants,  who  returned 
IB  their  Lady  Mistresse,  certifying  her  error  and  their 
mccssc :  his  Treasure  he  imparted  largely  to  his  followers. 
Iff  strong  hand  desired  no  mans  service,  but  those  who 
9at  willing.  Some  thirty  English-men  remayning, 
teary  of  their  sustained  mesery,  and  the  state  of  the 
Countrey,  he  gave  them  licence  to  imbarkc,  and  writ  to 
At  Governour  of  Saphia  to  give  them  their  passe,  notice 
f  being  given  to  the  Factor  Marine  for  the  English, 
ted  them  into  divers  ships  with  all  conveniency, 
;h  to  his  cost  and  charges ;  charity  to  hcipe  the  dis- 
soules,  and  love  to  his  native  Countrey,  mooving 
thereunto.  This  Muley  Hamet  Bosonne,  during  the 
hie  of  his  go%'ernment  was  a  very  good  and  just  man, 
Acred  no  discourtesie,  or  tooke  away  any  mans  goods, 
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but  paid  the  Mcrchatils  truely  for  the  same,  who  liked 
well  his  current  and  true  dealing. 

Bosonnes  mother  hearing  her  sonne  was  sctled  in 
Moruccos,  brought  what  strength  she  could  from  the 
Mouiitaiiics,  and  In  her  way  knowing  Boferes  lodged  in 
a  fortrcsse,  whercunto  hec  was  fled,  not  to  bee  well 
guarded,  she  beset  the  house,  meaning  to  take  the  Muley 
prisoner,  who  being  void  of  meanes  to  resist  in  the  night, 
made  a  hole  through  the  wall  and  so  escaped  privately  to 
Salic,  a  Port  Townc  within  the  jurisdiction  of  his  brother 
Sheck,  where  at  this  day  he  remaineth. 

On  the  morrow  betimes,  Bosonnes  mother  with  her 
men  entered  the  Fort,  missing  Boferes,  cut  off  the  head  of 
Umsed  Benbela,  one  of  his  chiefest  servants  and  Com- 
manders :  then  went  she  forward  to  congratulate  her 
sonnes  comming  to  the  Kingdome,  bciiig  then  in 
Moruecos.  But  an  Empire  ill  got,  is  seldome  seene  of 
long  continuance,  for  within  lesse  then  two  moneths, 
Muley  Sidan  came  out  of  Sus  with  a  great  armie,  fiir 
whose  ayd  Lylla  Isha  sold  her  Jewels,  and  Plate,  to  furnish 
her  son  with  Swords,  Pikes,  Horsemen,  Staves,  and  other 
War-like  Munition. 

On  the  other  side  Hamet  Bosonne  prepared  to  welcome 
his  cousin  the  Muley  Sidan ;  so  about  the  beginning  of 
Aprill,  1608.  both  their  Forces  met  hard  by  Moruecos 
where  a  chiefe  of  a  kinred  one  Grufe,  which  came  out  of 
Sus,  a  great  wine  drinker,  alwayes  a  favourer  of  Muley 
Sidan  (though  little  valuing  any  of  the  three  Kings)  pre- 
suming upon  his  owne  strength,  and  valour,  desired  the 
honour,  that  hee  might  give  charge  upon  the  enemy  with 
five  hundred  Horse,  which  was  his  owne  Regiment,  and 
o(  his  owne  kindred :  Sidan  refiised  to  grant  him  his 
request,  therefore  the  Casima  tooke  his  owne  leave  and 
gave  the  enemy  a  full  charge  upon  the  body  of  his  armie, 
which  receiving  him  very  bravely,  the  Casima  and  his 
company  were  in  great  danger  to  be  overthrowne:  but 
Sidan  to  releeve  him,  sent  five  hundred  Horse-men  of  his 
owne :  so  with  these  thousand,  the  Casima  broke  the  ranks 
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isonnes  battalions,  then  with  their  sables  fell  to 
execution,  untill  the  whole  campe  seeing  the  field  lost, 
fled  towards  the  Mountaines:  thus  Sidan  without  further 
resistance  cnterinj^  Moruecos,  resting  there  in  quiet  three 
moneths,  until!  Hamet  Boson  recovering  new  Forces  in 
Juljr  following, presented  himselfe  before  the  Cltie,  trusting 
aswel  upon  his  own  strength,  as  the  love  of  the  Citizens : 
hoping  his  good  and  ficntle  usage  when  he  was  amongst 
them,  would  have  bred  a  liking  in  them,  of  his  mild  and 
gentle  government :  but  either  the  servile  mind  of  the 
multitude  little  respected  his  fore-passed  kindncs,  or  the 
feare  of  Sidan  made  them  loath  to  shew  any  signe  of  good 
will ;  for  at  his  approach  no  man  in  the  Citic  was  knowne 
to  draw  a  sword  in  his  defence.  So  on  the  eight  of  July, 
Bosonne  was  discom6ted  with  the  losse  of  some  thousand 
men,  fled  to  the  Mountaines,  where  within  foure  dayes 
after  Alkeid  Azus  got  him  poysoned,  hoping  thereby  to 
win  the  fiivour  of  Mulcy  Sidan. 

This  Azus  Is  aged  and  subtill,  by  his  long  experience 
best  knoweth  the  secrets  of  that  state,  was  brought  up 
under  Abdela,  Muley  Hamet  Xarifs  brother,  and  for  his 
Counsell  to  Abdela,  willing  him  either  to  put  out  the 
eyes  of  Hamet  Xarif,  or  cut  his  throat,  was  in  danger  to 
iave  lost  his  life  when  Hamet  Xarif  came  to  be  King, 
but  the  wisedome  of  the  man  won  such  respect  with 
Hamet,  that  of  a  prisoner,  he  made  him  his  chiefest 
Counsellor,  and  Master  of  his  Treasurie,  during  whose 
fife  time  his  behaviour  was  such^  as  he  won  great  love 
among  the  Commons,  Nobility,  and  many  of  the  blood 
Royall.  When  old  Hamet  died,  he  was  in  his  Campe 
neere  Fez,  and  after  his  death  rested  all  his  love  upon 
Mulcy  Sidan  (holding  him  the  prime  man  and  fittest  of 
the  three  brethren,  to  rule  the  Kingdome)  untill  both  he 
nd  Sidy  Imbark  could  not  counsell  and  rule  Muley  Sidan, 
fiir  his  owne  good  and  benefit  of  the  Common-weale 
being  head-strong,  and  would  take  no  mans  counsell  but 
to  his  owne  liking  and  hurt,  "fherefore  Sedy  Abdela 
Imbark  went  to  his  contemplation  at  Aca :  And  Azus  to 
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a  Castle  in  the  Mountaines,  which  he  had  stored  with 
Treasure  against  a  stormc,  or  to  refresh  the  winter  of  his 
age,  from  whence  he  will  not  come  downe,  until!  he  see 
some  hope  of  peace,  having  at  this  Instant  more  Treasure 
in  his  Coffers,  then  all  the  three  brethren  besides,  and 
hopeth  to  keepc  it,  being  in  the  midst  o(  his  friends 
and  kindred,  and  in  a  place  as  well  fortified  as  any  in 
Barbary. 

[II.  vi.  870.]  Muley  Sheck  fcarcfuH  lest  Sidans  next  enterprise  would 
be  to  rowze  him  out  of  Fez,  fell  in  conference  with  an 

Jfin  EfiM.  Italian  Merchant,  named  John  Etina,  making  him  his 
Agent  to  go  into  Spain,  there  to  conclude,  that  if  the 
Catholique  King  would  ayde  him  with  men  and  money 
to  recover  his  right,  there  should  be  deHvcred  up  into  his 
hands,  Allaroche,  Saly,  Alcasar,  and  other  Townes  lying 
fit  for  his  mouth :  This  negotiation  was  well  entertained. 
And  John  Etina  was  promised  for  his  labour  in  this 
businesse,  and  bringing  it  to  effect,  upon  the  deliverte  of 
the  Port  Townes,  to  have  ycercly  paid  him  two  thousand 
Duckats  during  his  life.  In  June,  this  matter  was  first 
mooved ;  in  the  latter  end  of  August,  seven  Gallions  (as 
was  reported)  and  the  GalUes  of  Naples,  in  all  a  hundred 
sayle,  well  manned  with  store  of  Pioners  to  rayse  Forts, 
went  to  Allaroche,  thinking  to  be  received,  but  thirty 
Thousand  Alarbees  came  downe  to  the  shoare,  not  alowing 
any  such  neighbour-hood,  though  they  hold  theAndelusian 
hatfe  their  blood. 

Sir  Anihoaj         Whether  Sir  Anthony   Sherley  was  imployed  in   this 

SAerleyet  pre-  service  it  is  not  certainly  knowen :   some  are  of  opinion 
/trmen  .  ^^^^  j^^^  ^^^  induced  thereunto,  because  they  have  formerly 

heard  the  King  of  Spainc  hath  royally  rewarded  him  for 
his  travailes  with  Boferes,  by  giving  him  the  places  and 
pay  of  two  Captaincs  in  the  Indies,  made  him  Admirall 
of  the  Levant  Seas,  and  next  in  place  to  the  Vicc-roy  of 
Naples,  having  for  his  cntcrtaincment  five  hundred 
Duckats  a  moncth.  Without  question,  he  knoweth  well 
the  state  of  that  uncivill  and  barbarous  Nation,  having  an 
apprehending  and  admirable  wit  to  conceive  the  disposition 
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called  Spahaias,  and  somci  especially  the  Horsemen  of 
Fez,  serve  with  (he  Crosse-bow  on  Horse-backe,  bending 
it  as  they  ride,  shooting  a  strong  shot  and  sure:  and 
sixteene  thousand  foot-men,  the  Alarbies  being  fitter  for 
the  Horsemen,  but  the  Brebers  the  stronger  footmen^ 
most  of  them  shot. 

The    chiefest    men    of   Comtnand    in    the    latter 
times,  were  these. 

First,  Alkeid  Azus,  chicfe  Counsellor  of  State. 
Secondly,  Hamet  ben  Breham  Sefiani,  Master  of  the 
Horse,  and  ruler  over  the  Alkeids.  Thirdly,  Sedi  Hamet 
ben  Bouker.  Fourthly,  Sedi  Abdela  Wahad  Anoune: 
These  two  were  Treasurers.  Fiftly,  Alkeid  Hamet,  a 
Capatho  or  Eunuchs,  Governour  over  the  women  and 
Eunuches.  Sixtly,  Alkeid  Mustepha  File  Master  of  the 
Ordnance.  Seventhly,  Rishavan,  Admirall  over  the 
GaLlies  at  Saly. 

Note,  though  these  be  cnobled,  taking  priority  or 
precedency  before  others,  yet  is  not  this  noblenesse  heredi- 
tary, for  the  children  of  these  men  must  claime  no  honoiir 
by  birth-right,  but  what  they  get  by  their  service  and 
honour  of  their  sword,  live  unrespectcd  unlcssc  they  be 
valiant,  and  so  prooving,  the  King  will  take  them  into  his 
service,  whereupon  by  desert,  the  sonne  may  obtainc  his 
fathers  fortune  and  honour. 

There  is  another  title  of  dignity  termed  Shcck,  attri- 
buted to  the  chlefe  man  of  every  Family  or  Cast,  neither 
doth  the  Kings  eldest  sonne  scorne  the  title,  signifying; 
that  he  is  the  prime  or  best  blood  of  his  Royall  kindred 
These  Shecks  are  much  respected,  because  it  Is  the  nature 
of  the  people,  the  whole  kindred  to  follow  their  head: 
insomuch,  as  one  of  these  Shecks  can  bring  into  the  field 
ten  thousand  Horsemen  of  their  owne  Cast,  or  kindred, 
and  some  more.  So  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great  conse- 
quence, the  King  to  have  an  eye  over  such  a  man,  and 
know  how  his  affection  resteth  towards  him,  either  in 
love  or  hatred. 
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The  King  once  in  a  moneth,  on  Fridayes  in  the  after-  Sxeeunam «/ 
noone  after  prayers,  either  in  his  house  or  Church  sitteth  ^'"''^'• 
to    doc    Justice,    hearing    complaints    or    appeales    from 
subalterne  Ministers,  from  whom  the  grieved  persons  doe 
appeale  to  his  Royall  person :  when  the  King  sitteth,  the 
stran£;cr  shall  have  freer  accesse  to  plead  his  cause  before 
the  King,  then  his  owne  borne  subject. 

All  inferiour  Judges  and  Ministers  are  their  Church- 
men or  Talbies,  and  those  are  soonest  chosen  into  offices 
which  are  of  stricktest  life,  being  free  from  avarice,  and 
such  other  sinncs  as  may  pervert  and  hinder  the  course  of 
equitie  and  justice.  The  chiefest  man  for  judgement 
under  the  King  is  Muftie,  to  whom  the  party  grieved  may 
appeale  from  any  other  ordinary  Judge.  There  be  three  Tinw 
of  these  men,  one  in  Moruecos,  another  in  Fez,  the  third  ^"f''"- 
at  Taradant  in  Sus.  The  Muftie  of  Moruecos,  sitteth 
with  the  King  in  Judgement,  and  every  Friday  in  the 
afternoone  by  himselfe,  to  heare  and  determine  causes  of 
the  subject  and  stranger,  though  hee  bee  in  eminent  place, 
he  is  a  poore  man,  in  respect  what  he  might  be,  if  he 
would  sell  Justice,  and  take  bribes. 

The  ordinary  Judge  sitteth  all  the  yecre  long  two  houres  Orduiary 
before  noone,  and  two  houres  after  noone :  in  every  great  •'«^' 
Towne  throughout  the  three  Kingdomes  in  places  one  of 
these  Judges,  to  whom  not  onely  the  Inhabitants  of  every 
Towne  and  Citie  doe  repaire,  but  the  Countrey  people 
or  Larbees  upon  differences  come  thither  to  have  their 
causes  decided :   every  one  must  tell  his  owne  tale,  and  Tktir'moKner 
plead  his  owne  matter.     When  both  parties  have  spoken,  v]*°^^^^^' 
then  giveth  the  Judge  sentence;    so  that  in  one  day  the 
cause  is  brought  into  Court,  and  the  same  day  ended. 
If  either  part  have  witnesse  to  produce,  then  the  Judge 
giveth  three  daycs  respite  to  bring  (hem  in,  which  being 
brought,  the  adverse  party  shall  have  other  three  dayes 
respite   to  disprove   them.     And   if  he  can   proove   the  ^iUgatiam 
witnesses  either  infemous  in  manners,  or  given  to  detest-  f;5^"» 
L    iblc  sinne,  as  drunkennesse,  adultery,  or  such  like:  And 
I    can  proove  the  witnes  saith  not  his  prayers  sixe  times 
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duely  in  foure  and  twenty  houres,  then  shal  he  be  utterly 
disabled  to  beare  wittiesse,  and  thus  in  seven  daycs  the 
longest  sute  shall  be  ended.  If  an  Obligation  or  rather 
Bill  of  debt  be  brought  into  Court,  the  Obligee  must 
cither  pay  the  debt,  goe  to  prison,  or  to  pawnc  the  value 
of  the  debt,  or  better :  which  pawne  niay  be  kept  in 
Dcposito  nine  daycs  upon  great  reason,  to  see  if  the 
debtor  can  rcdeemc  it  at  the  nine  daycs  end,  if  he  doth 
it  not,  then  is  it  sold,  and  the  party  who  should  pay  the 
money,  must  sustainc  the  losse. 

As  Coadjutors  to  these  Judges,  and  next  in  place  to 
them  be  the  Scrivanos,  who  upon  death  or  other  remoove 
are  commonly  made  Judges.  These  are  Talbies  which 
make  writings  betweenc  partie  and  partie,  short  and  ptaine, 
without  multiplication  or  words,  and  they  are  of  opinion,  1 
Abundans  cautcia  nocct :  in  their  Obligatory  Bils  they  put  I 
neither  Forfeit  nor  Condition,  having  for  the  making  I 
thereof  two  pence  English,  and  no  more.  They  use  no 
long  draughts  in  matters  of  purchase,  or  these  tripartite 
Indentures,  with  such  large  and  long  implicitc  and 
explicite  Covenants,  but  thus  the  people  deale  in  matters 
of  Contracts  and  Bargaines.  I  buy  of  you  a  Vineyard, 
House,  Merchandize,  at  such  a  price,  to  be  paid  at  such  a 
time,  calling  two  honest  men,  whereof  one  shall  be  a 
Talbie,  if  I  can  get  him,  to  witncsse  this  our  Baxgaine. 
We  foure  goe  to  the  Scrivener,  who  likewise  is  a  Talbie, 
and  have  this  set  downe  in  writing ;  and  if  our  bargainc 
be  for  twenty  thousand  pounds,  it  is  set  downe  in  ten 
lines,  and  the  Justice  of  the  Countrey  will  allow  me  vay 
bargainc  with  as  great  reason,  as  if  I  had  a  great  Jngrosscd 
Bookc  of  Conveyance,  as  big  as  the  Map  of  the  whole 
world  in  the  newest  Edition. 

Next  in  this  nature  to  these,  be  the  Steryes,  which  have 
smal  Fees  to  sec  the  execution  of  Law  and  sentence  of  the 
Judge  fulfilled;  these  likewise  fetch  men  to  answere  their 
Adversary,  which  would  delay,  and  not  come  before  the 
Judge,  eyther  upon  pervcrsenesse,  or  badnessc  of  their 
plea,  or  any  other  cause  whatsoever.     Wherefore  to  bee 
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fthrajres  reidy,  these  are  continually  attendant  in  the  House 
of  the  Judge,  and  wayting  upon  him  whcthcrsocvcr  he 
goeth. 

Muttifebt  is  an  Officer  to  see  true  Weights  and 
Measures ;  if  any  bee  iuultie,  all  the  Wares  in  such  a 
mans  shop  hee  giveth  to  the  poore,  the  peutj  proclaimed 
an  unjust  man,  and  sore  whipped. 

The  Hackam,  is  the  Lord  Marshall  in  every  City,  who 
iudgeth  upon  life  and  death,  assocHie  as  the  party 
Dewtquent  is  taken,  and  his  offence  proved,  presently 
his  throat  is  cut :  Murder  there  is  death,  so  is  manifest 
Theft,  Adultery,  likewise  proved  by  very  gtxxl  witnesse : 
And  somtimes  it  is  death  for  any  man  to  weare  a  Sword 
who  is  not  an  Officer,  yea,  though  hee  bee  a  Souldier. 
Other  offences  according  to  the  necessttie  of  the  time  and 
pleasure  of  the  King,  by  Proclamation  are  made  death, 
which  the  Hackam  must  see  executed  upon  losse  of  his 
owne  head. 

Muckadens,  be  Substitutes  to  the  Hackam,  seeing  his 
jodgemeat  fulfilled,  and  in  his  absence  hath  his  authoritie. 

Fokers  or  Saints,  dwell  in  the  best  places  of  the 
Countrey,  keepe  great  Ho^itality  for  all  Travellers, 
whither  any  man  come  for  a  night,  and  be  gone  in  the 
morning :  much  good  these  doe  in  the  Countrey  by  their 
example  of  moraU  living,  and  bestowing  their  owne  goods 
in  their  life  time  to  helpe  the  needy  and  distressed,  com- 
primising  differences  betwixt  parties,  and  repressing  all 
disorders,  winning  great  love  and  respect,  for  their  Houses 
■K  hdd  Sanctuaries,  whose  Priviledges  the  King  will  not 
violate,  but  upon  great  and  weightic  reason. 

The  King,  Nobility,  and  Souldiers  desire  to  serve  on 
Horse-bockc,  which  most  commonly  they  doe,  for  in  any 
Army  there  be  three  Horse  for  one  foot :  the  King  will 
lekiome  venture  to  fight  out  a  battayle,  but  as  you  may 
peroeive  by  the  precedent,  it  was  and  is  the  usage  amongst 
tbe  three  Brethren,  when  they  mecte  in  a  field,  whosoever 
getteth  at  the  first  on-set  the  advantage,  maketh  the  other 
preacatly  leave  the  field,  and  fiye  unto  some  place  of 
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strength :  they  fight  with  no  Armour  except  a  Buffe 
Jerkin,  for  the  better  sort;  and  a  Leather  Hide  tanned 
for  the  meaner,  and  some  Coats  of  Male,  their  Armes  is  a 
Horse-mans  Staffe,  Target,  and  Sword,  or  a  Horse-mans 
Pecce  and  Sword. 

The  Alarbics  serve  all  upon  Horse,  will  fight  sorer 
battaylcs  to  maintayne  their  deadly  feud,  than  in  service 
of  their  King  :  Insomuch  that  upon  losse  of  any  great  L^rd 
or  Chicfc  man  of  their  Bloud,  crucll  battailes  have  ensued, 
wherein  ten  thousand  men  have  becnc  slaync  at  one  time, 
and  it  is  their  fashion,  the  fiiirest  Virgin  to  ride  upon  a 
Came]]  with  a  flagge  in  her  hand  dcclccd  in  all  pompe  to 
so]Iicitc  her  Kindred  to  revenge,  and  gocth  foremost  in  the 
field,  encouraging  them  to  follow  ;  upon  which  incitement 
much  bloud  is  spilt,  her  Kindred  as  loth  to  lose  their 
Virgin,  and  not  revenge  their  injuries:  the  other  side 
striving  to  winne  her  and  the  field,  holding  that  a 
continuing  glory  to  the  seventh  Generation. 

When  a  man  is  Icilled,  his  Tribe  seeketh  not  revenge 
only  upon  the  man  which  killed  the  party,  but  the  first 
man  or  that  Tribe  hee  meeteth  withall,  him  will  hee  kill 
if  he  can,  and  so  thinketh  he  hath  satisfied  his  Klnsmans 
death. 

The  Brebers  or  Mountayners  likewise  maintayne  this 
feud,  who  are  most  shot  and  Swordmen,  upon  the  day  of 
battayle  their  women  follow  hard  behind  them,  with  a 
colour  in  their  hands,  called  Hanna :  And  if  they  see  any 
oi  their  side  offer  to  runne  away,  or  retyre,  presently 
they  will  throw  some  of  this  Hanna  upon  their  clothes, 
which  will  stayne,  and  the  party  ever  after  is  held  for  a 
Coward  and  a  dishonoured  Jew.  For  feare  of  this  Infamy,  , 
fisw  forsake  the  field,  but  eyther  conquer  their  Enemies,  or  I 
dye  like  men,  who  arc  presently  stripped  and  buryed  by 
these  women  which  follow  them. 


ao« 
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The    trading    of   the    Moores    into    Guinec 
Gago  for  Gold  Ore,  or  sandie  Gold. 

MUlcy  Hamet  being  at  peace  with  his  Neighbours, 
at  quiet  with  his  Subjects,  determined  to  warre  upon 
the  Nc^ros,  knowing  the  conquest  easie>  because  the  jwople 
arc  undisciplined  in  warrc>  and  the  profit  would  be 
exceeding  great  by  bringing  their  Gold  into  his  Countrey, 
exchanging  for  it  Salt,  and  other  baser  Commodities.  And 
howsoever  certaync  Miners  had  found  rich  Mines  of  Gold 
in  the  Hils  of  Atlas, yet  hee  held  it  better  policy  to  fetch  his 
Gold  farther  off,  then  to  digge  that  which  was  found  in 
the  Centre  of  his  owne  Kingdome,  fearing  if  the  Mines 
proved  rich,  the  Golden  Ore  would  draw  thither  Christian 
Armcs,  therefore  he  cut  the  throats  of  all  such  as  were  the 
Authors,  and  gave  the  Masters  of  the  Workes  death  for 
their  hyrc. 

But  to  perfect  his  other  Designe,  he  chose  Judar  Basha, 
sent  him  with  great  store  of  Souldiers,  who  entred  farrc 
into  the  Negros  Countrey,  depriving  them  of  a  great  City, 
called  Gago,  which  standcth  upon  the  River  of  Synega, 
three  hundred  Leagues  within  the  firme  I-and,  builoed 
there  an  AJpandeca  for  Barbarian  Merchants,  and  a 
Cusrome-housc  for  the  King.  The  Merchants  make  it 
sixe  monethes  Journey  from  Moruecos  thither,  of  which, 
two  monethes  they  passe  thorow  the  Sandy  Desarts,  where 
no  people  dwell,  neyther  any  road  way,  but  directed  by 
Pilots,  as  ships  at  Sea,  observe  the  courses  of  Sunne, 
Moone,  and  Stars,  for  feare  of  missing  their  way :  If  they 
lose  themselves,  they  meete  with  Famine,  and  dye  for 
lacke  of  water,  whose  dead  carkasses  consume  not,  but 
makcth  Munna,*  or  Otema  flesh,  every  way  as  Physicall  or 
Medicinable,  as  that  which  commeth  from  Alexandria. 
They  never  travcll  under  two  or  three  hundred  in  a 
company :  it  may  be  not  meeting  with  water  in  twelve 
or  fifteene  dayes  space,  but  carry  water  by  Camels,  both 
for  them  and  their  beasts  to  drinlce,  which  failing,  to  save 
their  owne  lives,  they  kill  their  Camels,  and  (ftinkc  the 
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blood.  If  the  wind  blow  at  North-east,  they  cannot 
unlade  their  Camels,  least  the  Sands  should  cover  them. 
The  Merchandize  carried  from  Moruecos  to  the  Negros, 
is  much  Cloth,  Amber  Beads,  Corall,  but  the  chiefest 
Commodity  is  Salt,  which  is  bought  at  Tegazza,  and  other 
places,  for  foure  shillings  a  Camels  lading,  which  is  sixe 
hundred  weight,  and  payeth  at  Gago  five  pounds  for 
Custome  to  the  King  of  Barbaric,  afterward  sold  farre 
within  the  Countrey  to  a  kind  of  deformed  Negros,  who 
will  never  be  scene  in  the  commerce  of  trading  with  the 
Barbarian,  or  any  stranger :  Wherefore  they  lay  their  Salt 
in  the  fields  and  leaveth  it,  then  commeth  the  deformed 
Negro,  and  layeth  against  every  mans  pricell  of  Salt,  as 
much  of  his  gold  as  he  thinketh  the  Salt  is  worth,  and 
gocth  his  way,  leaving  his  gold  with  the  Salt:  Then 
retumeth  the  Moore,  if  he  like  the  gold,  taketh  it  away, 
[[It.vL  873.]  if  not,  detracteih  so  much  from  his  heape,  as  he  will  sell 
to  the  Negro  for  his  gold.  The  Negro  returning,  if  he 
like  the  quantity,  putteth  too  more  gold,  or  else  will  not 
barter,  but  departeth.  Yet  they  seldome  mislike,  for  the 
Moore  maketh  a  rich  returne,  and  his  King  a  full 
Treasure.  Wherefore,  the  deformed  Negro  is  praysed  for 
the  truest  dealing  man  in  the  world :  the  gold  which  they 
have  is  not  coyned,  but  like  small  Gravell  or  Sand  gathered 
after  the  gluts  of  raine,  in  the  drie  bankes  of  Mountaines 
and  Rivers. 

Touching  Voyages  of  Englishmen  to  Barbaric,  as  also 
Embassages  sent  thither  by  Queene  Elizabeth  :  likewise 
touching  many  English  Voyages  to  Guinny,  Benin,  and 
other  places  on  the  Continent,  and  the  Hands  adjoyning; 
with  Patents  also  for  those  parts:  the  Reader  may,  if  ne 
please,  certifie  and  satisfie  himselfe  in  Master  Edens,  and 
Master  Hackluyts  Voyages.  English  Navigations  are  now 
advanced  to  so  great  Adventure,  and  new  or  remote 
Discoveries,  that  1  rather  haste  to  them :  Yet  because  I 
thinke  it  mectc  to  acquaint  the  Reader  with  the  present 
State  of  the  neerer  parts  of  Africa :  I  have  added  these 
following  Discourses.     And  because  Algicr  is  the  Whirle- 
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poole  of  these  Seas,  the  Throne  of  Pjracie,  the  Sinke  of 
Trade  and  Stinke  of  Slavery  ;  the  Cage  of  uncleane  Birds, 
of  Prey,  the  Habitation  of  Sea-Devils,  the  Receptacle  of 
Rcnegadoes  to  God,  and  Traytors  to  their  Countrey ;  I 
have  the  longer  stayed  there :  both  to  shew  the  place  out 
if  Nicholay ;  His  Majesties  zealous  Designe  against  them, 
and  Gods  goodnesse  in  two  notable  Deliverances  from 
them. 

I  As  for  Ward,  or  other  English,  infesting  the  World  from 
that  Hcl-mouth,  I  was  loth  to  blot  these  Papers  with  so 
rotten  Names. 
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Chap.   III. 

The  African   Possessions  of  the   King   of  Spaine, 
and  the  Turke. 

5-  I. 

The  Dominions  and   Fortresses*  which  the  King  *J''i"'^f«/ 
of  Spaine    hath    upon    the    lies    and    maync  y,.  ' 
Lands  of  Africa,  and  of  the  Great  Turkes. 
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lEsides  Oran,  Mersalquibir,  Mililla  and 
Pennon  which  the  King  of  Spaine 
possesseth  within  the  Streights ;  as  like- 
wise, Ceuta,  Tangcr,  and  Arzil,  which  by 
the  Title  of  Portugall,  he  holdeth  very 
neere  the  Streights  of  Gibraltar ;  and 
Mazagan  in  like  sort  without  the  Streights  ftf  hath  imt 
mouth,  twenty  miles  to  the  South-ward  of  Arzil :  he  nath 
along  the  Coast  of  Africk,  from  Cape  de  Guer,  to  that  of 
Guardafri,  two  sorts  of  States:  for  some  are  immediately 
under  him  ;  and  others  are  as  it  were  his  Adherents.  The 
Ilands  of  Madera,  Puerto  Santo,  the  Canaries,  the  lies  of 
Argoiin,  of  Cabo  Verde,  the  lie  Del  Principe,  with  that  of 
Sant  Thomas,  and  others  neere  adjoyning,  are  immediately 
under  his  Dominion.  These  Hands  are  maintayncd  with 
their  owne  victuall,  and  provision,  and  ytt  they  have  also 
some  out  of  Europe,  as  in  like  manner  they  send  some 
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thither:  especially  Sugars  and  Fruits,  wherewith  the  lie 
of  Madera  wonderfijlTj'  aboundeth,  as  also  with  Wine. 
And  the  Iland  of  Sant  Thomas  likewise  hath  great 
abundance  of  Sugars. 

These  States  have  no  iocumbrance,  but  by  the  English 
and  Frenchmen  of  Warre.  At  the  Hands  of  Arguin,  and 
at  Sant  George  de  la  Mina,  the  Portugals  have  planted 
Factories  in  forme  of  Fortresses,  by  meanes  of  which,  they 
trade  with  the  bordering  people  of  Guinny  and  Libya,  and 
get  into  their  hands  the  Gold  of  Mandinga,  and  other 
places  ncere  about.  Among  the  adherent  Princes,  the 
richest  and  most  honourable,  is  the  Kin^  of  Congo,  in  that 
his  Kingdomc  is  one  of  the  flourishing  and  plentifull 
Countrycs  in  all  .Ethiopia.  The  Portueals  have  there 
two  Colonies,  one  in  the  City  of  S.  Salvador,  and  anothcr 
in  the  Iland  Loanda.  They  have  divers  rich  Commodities 
from  this  Kingdomc,  but  the  most  important  is  ever)' 
yccre  about  6ve  thousand  Slaves,  which  they  transport 
from  thence,  and  sell  them  at  good  round  prices  in  all 
the  lies  and  mayne  Lands  of  the  West  Indies :  and  for 
the  head  of  every  slave  so  taken  up,  there  is  a  good  taxe 
payd  to  the  Crowne  of  Portugall. 

From  this  Kingdome  one  might  easily  goc  to  the 
Country  of  Prete  Janni,  for  it  is  not  thought  to  be  very 
(zrrt  off:  and  it  doth  so  abound  with  Elephants,  Victuall, 
and  all  other  necessarie  things,  as  would  bring  singular 
ease  and  commoditie  to  such  an  enterprise.  Upon  the 
Kingdomc  of  Congo  confineth  Angola,  with  whose  Prince 
of  late  ycarcs,  Paulo  Dias,  a  Portugall  Captainc,  made 
warre.  And  the  princlpall  occasion  of  this  warre  arc 
I.  vi.  874.]  ccrtainc  Mines  of  Silver,  in  the  Mountaincs  of  Cabambc, 
no  whit  inferior  to  those  of  Potossi ;  but  by  so  much  are 
they  better,  as  fine  Silver  gocth  beyond  that  which  is  base, 
and  course.  And  out  of  doubt,  if  the  Portugals  had 
esteemed  so  well  of  things  neere  at  hand,  as  they  did  of 
those  farther  off  and  remote,  and  had  thither  bent  their 
forces  wherewith  they  passed  Capo  de  buena  cspcran^,  and 
went  to  India,  Malaca,  and  the  MaJucoes;  they  had  more 
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easily,  and  with  Icssc  charge  found  greater  wealth :  for 
there  arc  no  Countries  in  the  woHd  richer  in  Gold  and 
Silver,  then  the  Kingdomcs  of  Mandinga,  Ethiopia,  Congo, 
Angola,  Butua,  Toroa,  Maticuo,  Boro,  Quiticui,  Mono- 
motapa,  CafttJ,  and  Bohenemugi.  But  humane  avarice 
estccmcth  more  of  another  mans,  then  his  owne :  and 
things  remote  appeare  greater,  then  those  neere  at  hand. 
Berweene  Capo  de  buena  esperan^a,  and  Cape  Guardafu, 
the  Portugals  have  the  Fortresses  of  Sena,  Ccphala,  and 
Mozambique.  And  by  these  they  continue  Masters  of 
the  Trade  with  the  bordering  Nations,  all  which  abound 
in  Gold  and  Ivorie.  By  these  Fortresses  they  have  special] 
commoditic  for  their  Navigation  to  the  Indies,  because 
their  Flceics  sometimes  winter,  and  otherwise  victuall,  and 
refresh  themselves  there.  In  these  parts  the  King  of 
Mclindc  is  their  greatest  friend ;  and  those  of  Quiloa,  and 
other  Neighbour  Hands,  are  their  Tributaries.  The 
Portugals  want  nothing  but  men  :  for  besides  other  Hands, 
which  they  leave  in  a  manner  abandoned,  there  is  that  of 
Saint  Laurence,  one  of  the  greatest  in  all  the  world  (being 
A  thousand  two  hundred  miles  long,  and  foure  hundred 
and  fourescore  broad)  the  which,  though  it  be  not  well 
tilled,  yet  for  the  goodnesse  of  the  soyle,  it  is  apt  and  fit 
to  be  manured,  nature  having  distinguished  it  with  Rivers, 
Harbours,  and  most  commodious  Bayes.  These  Slates 
belonging  to  the  Crownc  of  Portugal!,  were  wont  to  feare 
no  orficr,  but  such  Sea-forces  as  may  be  brought  thither 
by  the  Turks.  But  the  daily  going  to  and  fro  of  the 
Portugall  Flectes,  which  coast  along  up  and  downe  those 
Seas,  altogether  securcth  them.  In  the  ycare  1589.  they 
tooke  neere  unto  Mombaza  foure  Gallics,  and  a  Galliot, 
belonging  to  the  Turkcs,  who  were  so  bold  as  to  come 
even  thither.  But  since  the  English  and  Hollanders  have 
traded  the  Indies,  the  Portugall  affaires  have  much  decaied 
in  those  parts,  their  opposing  them  turning  to  such  effect 
u  you  have  heard.  fn^cnT 

The  great  Turkc  posscsseth  in  Afi-ica  all  the  Sea-coast  j'^rie  in 
from  Vclcz  de  Gumcra,  or  {as  some  hold  opinion)  from  Jjnc4. 
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The  River  Muluia,  which  is  the  Easterne  Hmite  of  the 
Kingdome  of  Fez,  even  to  the  Arabian  Gulfe  or  Red  Sea, 
except  some  few  places  (as  namely,  Mersalcabir,  Melilla, 
Oran,  and  Pennon)  which  the  King  of  Spaine  holdeth.  In 
which  space  before  mentioned,  are  situate  sundry  of  the 
most  famous  Cities  and  Krngdomes  in  al!  Barbaric ;  that 
is  to  say,  Tremizen,  Alger,  Tencz,  Bugia,  Constantina, 
Tunis,  Tripolis,  and  all  the  Country  of  Egypt,  from 
Alexandria  to  the  Citie  of  Asna,  called  of  old  Siene, 
together  with  some  part  of  Arabia  Troglodytica,  from  the 
Towne  of  Suez  to  that  of  Suachen.  Also  in  Africa  the 
Grand  Signior  hath  five  Vice-royes,  called  by  the  names  of 
Beglcrbegs  or  Bassas,  namely,  at  Alger,  Tunis,  Tripolis,  al 
Missir  for  all  Egypt,  and  at  Suachen  for  those  places  which 
are  chalengcd  by  the  Great  Turke,  in  the  Dominions  of 
Prete  Janni.  Finaly,  in  this  part  at  Suez,  in  the  bottome 
of  the  Arabian  Gulfc,  is  one  of  his  foure  principal  Arsenals, 
or  places  for  the  building,  repairing,  docking,  and  harboring 
of  his  warlike  Gallies,  which  may  lie  here  under  covert, 
to  the  number  of  five  &  twentie  Bottoms. 

Chap.   nil. 

The  Description  of  tlie  Citie  of  Alger,  written 
by  Nicholas  Nicholay  and  how  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  Barbarossa,  and  also  of 
Malta  and  Tripolie. 

Lger  is  a  Citie  in  Africa  very  ancient,  first 
builded  by  a  people  of  Africa,  called 
Mesgana,  of  whom  she  tooke  her  first 
name  :  afterwards  was  called  Jol,  and  was 
the  Seate  Royal  of  Juba,  in  the  time  when 
the  Romans  bare  dominion  in  Africa,  in 
honour  of  Caesar  it  was  called  Julie 
Cxsarc;  and  since  the  Moorcs  called  it  Gezeir  Arab 
Eleagair,  which  in  their  Language  signifieth  lies,  because 
she  IS  cituatcd  nccrc  Majorque-Minorquc  Jevise,  and 
Framcnticrrc :  but  the  Spaniards  now  doe  call  her  Alger : 
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howbcic,  shce  is  scituated  upon  the  Mcditerran  Sea,  upon 
the  hanging  of  a  Mountaine  environed  with  strong  Walls, 
Rampcrds,  Ditches,  Platformes,  and  Bulwarks,  in  forme 
almost  three-square ;  the  largenesse  which  goeth  towards 
the  Sea  side  stretchcth  narrowly  almost  unto  the  highest 
part,  whereas  there  is  a  great  building  made  in  forme  of  a 
Citadel!,  to  command  the  Towne  and  enirie  of  the  Haven. 
As  for  the  buildings  being  beyond  the  Pallace  Royall,  are 
very  feire  Houses  belonging  too  particular  men,  with  a 
great  number  of  Bathes  and  Cookes  houses.  The  places 
and  streetes  are  so  well  ordained,  that  every  one  in  his 
Occupation  apart :  there  are  about  three  thousand  Hearth- 
steeds.  At  the  bottome  of  the  Citie  which  is  towards 
the  North  joyning  to  the  Walles,  which  are  beaten  with 
the  Surges  of  the  Sea  in  a  great  place,  is  by  great  Artifice 
and  subtill  Architecture  budded  their  principall  and  head 
Mosquec;  and  a  little  below  that  is  the  Arcenali,  which  is 
the  place  into  which  are  hailed  up,  and  trimmed  the  Gallies 
and  other  vessels.  This  Citie  is  very  Merchant-like,  for 
that  she  is  situated  upon  the  Sea,  and  for  this  cause 
marvcilously  peopled,  for  her  bignesse :  she  is  inhabited 
of  Turkcs,  Moores,  and  Jewcs  in  great  number,  which 
with  marvcilous  gaine  exercise  the  Trade  of  Merchandise, 
and  lend  out  money  at  Usury.  They  have  two  Market 
daycs  in  every  weeke,  to  the  which  resort  an  infinite 
number  of  people  of  the  Mountaines,  Plaines  and  Vallies, 
being  neighbours  thereabouts,  which  do  bring  thither  all 
sorts  of  I'niits,  Corne  and  Foule,  of  very  cheape  price : 
for  I  have  seene  a  Patrldge  sold  for  a  Judit,  which  is  a 
small  piece  of  Silver  mony,  in  manner  foure  square,  and 
is  in  value  of  our  mony  foure  pence  and  a  mite,  but  true 
it  is  that  their  Partridges  be  not  so  big  nor  delicate  as  ours 
are:  the  Hennes  and  Chickins  be  also  very  good  cheape, 
for  that  they  have  in  most  parts  of  their  Houses  Furnaces, 
made  in  manner  like  unto  the  Hot-houses  or  Stoves  of 
Germany,  in  the  which  with  a  small  hcate  they  doe  breed 
ind  hatch  their  Eggs  without  helpe  of  the  Hen,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  to  be  marveiled  at,  though  they  have 
ri  113  R 
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great  plentie  of  such  PuJlen.  They  also  have  a  great 
number  of  Camels  and  Oxen,  which  they  doe  shoo,  ladc, 
and  ride  upon,  as  upon  Horses.  And  going  through  the 
streetes,  because  of  the  multitude  of  people,  which  there 
is  marvellous,  they  goe  crying  with  a  loud  voyce,  Baluc, 
Baluc ;  which  is  too  say,  Beware,  beware.  I  have  also 
scene  divers  Moores  mounted  on  Barbarie  Horses  without 
Saddle,  Bridle,  Stirrops  or  Spurres,  having  onely  a  string 
in  the  mouth  to  stay  them  wirhall.  And  as  for  the  men, 
they  arc  altogether  naked,  having  onely  about  their  middle 
part  to  cover  their  privities^  some  piece  of  a  white  Sarge 
or  Blanket  in  manner  of  an  apron,  and  about  their  head 
a  Linncn  cloth  rowkd,  which  they  bring  about  and  under 
their  chin. 

Their  weapons  are  three  Darts  or  long  Javelins,  which 
they  carry  in  their  right  hand,  and  doe  shoote  and  throw 
with  wonderful!  dcxteritie,  and  upon  their  left  arme  is 
festned  a  large  Dagger  made  a  little  crooked  after  the 
fashion  of  a  Wood-knife,  which  they  call  Secquin,  and 
use  to  fight  at  hand  strokes  withall,  and  to  annoy  their 
Enemies  comming  to  the  close.  The  most  part  of  the 
Turkes  of  Algier,  whether  they  be  of  the  Kings  Houshold 
or  the  Gallies,  are  Christians  rented,  or  Mahumetised,  of 
all  Nations,  but  most  of  them  Spaniards,  Iralians,  and  of 
Provence,  of  the  Hands  and  Coasts  of  the  Sea  Mediterran, 
given  all  to  Whoredome,  Sodometrie,  Theft,  and  all  other 
most  detestable  vices,  living  oneJy  of  rovings,  spoyles,  and 
pilling  at  the  Seas,  and  the  Hand,  being  about  them :  and 
with  their  practikc  Art  bring  daily  to  Algier  a  number  of 
poore  Christians  which  they  sell  unto  the  Moores,  and 
other  Merchants  of  Barbarie  for  slaves,  who  afterward 
transport  them,  and  sell  them  where  they  thinkc  good,  or 
else  beating  them  miserably  with  staves,  doe  imploy  and 
constraine  them  to  worke  in  the  Fields,  and  in  all  other  vile 
and  abject  occupations  and  servitude  almost  intollcrablc. 
And  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  marveilcd  at,  though  these 
poore  Christian  Slaves  made  of  it  no  scruple  at  all  in 
putting  of  us  in  danger,  to  set  themselves  at  libertic. 
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Without  the  Citic  towards  the  West  arc  many  feirc  and 
pleasant  Gardens,  set  and  adorned  with  divers  trees 
bringing  forth  fruits  of  al  sorts.  Amongst  other  things 
there  be  Milons  of  marvcilous  goodnessc,  and  incompar- 
able swcctnessc :  they  have  also  another  fruite  called 
Patcquc,  which  the  Italians  call  Anguries,  being  like  in 
bignessc  and  colour  to  our  greene  CitrouJiles  in  Winter, 
which  they  eate  raw  without  Bread  or  Salt,  and  hath  a 
taste  so  delicate  and  swcetc,  that  it  melteth  in  one's  mouth, 
giving  a  water  as  it  were  sugred,  and  serve  greatly  to 
refircsn  and  digest.  About  their  Gardens  are  many  Wells 
full  of  good  water,  and  the  ground  there  abouts,  although 
it  is  Mountaines  and  Vallies,  is  very  fertile  for  fruitcs  and 
Vines.  On  the  other  part  towards  the  East,  without  the 
Towne  runneth  Into  the  Sea  a  small  River  called  Sauo,  Sana  a  Rh-rr. 
which  servcth  aswell  to  drinke  of,  as  other  commodities, 
and  also  niaketh  many  mills  to  grind.  The  course  of  the 
Sea  from  the  Cape  of  Marfuz,  ^hcrc  as  yet  are  scene  the 
foundations  of  the  ancient  Citie  Tipnsa,  which  in  times  past 
was  by  the  Empcrours  of  Rome  honoured  in  praysc  of 
the  Country  Latine)  doth  bow  and  wind  like  unto  a 
Crosebow-lath,  and  all  along  the  River  and  the  shoare  the 
Moorish  Women  and  Maiden  Slaves  of  Algier  doe  goe 

H|to   wash   their   Linncn,   being   commonly   whole   naked, 

^saving  that  they  wearc  a  piece  of  Gotten  Cloth  of  some 
strange  colour  to  cover  their  secret  parts  (which  notwith- 
standing for  a  little  piece  of  money  they  will  willingly 
uncover.)  They  wcare  also  for  an  ornament  about  their 
necke,  armes,  and  legges,  great  collers  or  bracelets  of 
Latten,  set  with  certaine  fiilsc  Stones.  But  as  for  the 
Wives  of  the  Turks  or  Moores,  they  are  not  scene  go 
uncovered,  for  they  wcare  a  great  Barnuche  made  or  a 
Blanket  of  white,  blacke,  or  violet  colour,  which  covercth 

vtheir  whole  body  and  the  head. 

0  The  second  day  after  our  arrivall  at  Algier,  I  found  the 
mcanes  for  money,  and  with  faire  word  too  hyre  a  rcnycd 
Spaniard,  to  conduct  and  leade  me  thorow  al!  places  that 
1  most  desired  to  see.     So  as  by  his  meanes,  1  saw  and 
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learned  many  things  within  fourc  or  five  daycs  that  wcc 
were  there  In  quiet.  And  namely,  brought  mcc  upon  a 
high  Mountayne  being  a  mile  from  the  Townc,  to  sec 
and  behold  the  situation  of  a  very  strong  and  great  Tower, 
becing  builded  upon  another  Mountayne  there  nccrc  about, 
and  gently  enquiring  of  him  what  strength  the  Tower 
might  be  of :  he  declared  unto  me,  that  the  breadth  of 
the  Ditches  about  the  same>  was  seventeene  brascs,  saving 
about  the  gate  and  entry  into  it  towards  the  North,  it  was 
[II.  vi,  876.]  only  seven  fathomes  brtKid,  and  two  Speares  lengths  deepe. 
Moreover,  he  said  unto  mee,  that  within  the  Fortrcssc 
there  were  nine  great  cast  Pieces,  and  eighteene  other,  as 
well  Mynions,  as  Fawconets,  and  other:  and  that  in  the 
middest  of  the  Tower  there  was  a  Well  of  very  good 
water,  upon  the  height  thereof  standing  a  wind-mill,  and 
another  standing  without  the  gates.  And  that  thirtie 
ordinary  Souldiers  are  committed  within  it  to  keepe  the 
same.  And  to  make  short,  that  this  Tower  was  made  to 
none  other  intent  (as  also  others  since  have  confirmed)  then 
for  the  garding  and  keeping  of  the  Fountayne  heads, 
which  from  thence  are  brought  and  conveyed  under  the 
water  into  the  Citic. 

Alger  was  long  time  under  the  Dominion  of  the  King 
of  Telensin,  until!  such  time  as  rhey  of  Bugle  chose  a 
new  King,  unto  whom  they  gave  and  rendred  themselves 
as  his  Tributarie,  because  he  was  neerer  unto  them  then 
the  King  of  Telensin,  and  that  hce  could  sooner  helpe 
them  (if'need  were.)  But  in  proccssc  of  time,  perceiving 
themselves  to  be  as  it  were  free  and  out  of  all  doubt : 
armed  certayne  ships  to  the  Sea,  with  the  which  they 
became  such  Coursaircs  or  Pirates  that  in  short  time  they 
annoyed  by  their  Piracies  and  Robberies  on  the  Sea,  not 
onely  the  Coast  of  Spaine,  but  also  all  the  Mediterrane 
Hands.  Which  perceiving,  Ferdinando  the  King  Catholikc 
sent  to  Alger  a  great  Armie  to  assiegc  them,  and  for  to  keepe 
them  in  most  distresse,  caused  with  a  marvellous  readinesse 
a  Fort  to  bee  made  in  a  small  Hand,  which  lycth  before 
the  Citie,  keeping  them  by  that   mcancs  so  straightly 
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sieged,  that  in  short  time  they  were  constrayned  to 
require  a  Truce  for  ten  yeercs:  Which  was  agreed  unto 
em  upon  condition  of  a  certaync  Tribute,  which  they 
payed  untill  the  death  of  King  Ferdinando,  for  then  they 
espying  a  convenient  time  and  mcancs,  to  breake  the 
Truce,  and  to  set  themselves  at  liberty,  called  unto  them 
airadin  Barbarosse,  who  after  the  siege  of  Bone,  retyred 
the  Castle  of  Gegill,  standing  in  the  Coast  of  the 
editerran  Sea,  upon  the  top  of  a  high  Rocke,  seventie 
iles  from  Bugie,  who  being  by  them  chosen  to  bee  their 
icfe  Captayne,  gave  many  fierce  assaults  unto  the 
Fortresse,  so  as  he  put  the  Spaniards  to  flight,  and 
incontinent  after  caused  it  to  bee  ruined  and  pulled  downe 
even  to  the  foundation.  He  then  seeing  so  happie 
successe  of  his  Entcrprize,  could  no  longer  abide  to  be 
as  companion,  but  in  a  Bath  trayterously  slue  a  Prince  of 
Arabic,  called  Sclim :  who  declared  himselfe  to  be  Lord 
f  the  Cicie. 
Afterwards  forsaking  the  name  of  a  Captaine  any  longer, 
caused  himselfe  to  bee  called  King,  and  coyned  money 
under  his  name,  and  so  well  guided  his  Affaires  that  in 
short  time  after  hee  brought  all  his  Neighbours  about  him 
to  become  contributory  unto  him.  Such  was  the  beginning 
the  magnificent  estate  of  Cariedin  Barbarosse :  after 
hose  death,  his  Brother  Hariadene  succeeded  him  in  the 
ingdome,  and  after  him  his  Sonne  Cassam,  who  raigned 
at  the  time  we  arrived  there. 

To  returne  to  the  Discourse  of  our  Navigation,  which 
I  left  at  the  Cape  Maraftiz,  from  whence  (havmg  sojourned 
there  a  night)  wee  departed  in  the  morning:  the  wind 
was  so  contrary  that  it  forced  us  to  come  to  an  Anchor 
neere  to  the  Cape  Tedele :  at  which  place  wee  saw  within 
a  great  Rocke  a  deepe  entrance,  being  two  flight  shot  long, 
into  the  which  the  Sea  entreth  even  to  the  very  bottome, 
vhere  we  entred  with  our  Skiffe,  even  to  the  halfe  way 
f  it :  and  thinking  to  passe  on  further,  we  found  so 
t  a  number  of  strange  Mice,  that  we  were  constrayned 
tlirne  backe :  so  were  we  persecuted.     And  so  for  feare 
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they  should  pisse  on  our  heads  (their  pisse  belngvenemous) 
we  were  forced  to  cover  us,  and  to  wrap  our  selves  in 
our  Clokes.  This  part  of  the  Sea  is  very  full  of  Moun- 
taynes  and  great  Rockes. 

Teddell  is  a  Citie  contayning  about  two  thousand 
Harth-stceds,  situated  upon  the  Sea  Mcditerrane,  three- 
score miles  from  Alger  at  the  bottome  of  a  Mountayne, 
and  on  the  hanging  of  a  great  Rocke.  On  the  midst  of 
the  Mountayne  is  a  little  Castle,  from  the  which  along 
goeth  a  wall  stretching  to  that  of  the  Citie.  The  Africans 
first  did  edifie  it,  and  at  this  present  is  inhabited  of  a 
people  very  merry  and  pleasant.  For,  for  the  most  part 
of  them  they  are  given  to  the  exercise  of  the  Harpe  and 
Lute.  Their  principall  Craft  and  Occupation  is  fishing, 
and  dying  of  Wooles  and  Cloth,  by  reason  of  divers  small 
Brookes  very  fit  for  their  dyings,  which  descending  from 
the  Mountaynes  through  divers  places  of  the  Towne,  issue 
into  the  Sea.  The  Inhabitants  of  the  same  place  are  under 
(he  same  Obeysance  and  Justice  that  they  of  Alger  are. 
Leaving  the  Coast  and  Towne  of  Teddell,  we  bare  roomc 
to  Sea-wards,  and  had  so  good  speed,  that  the  foure  and 
twentieth  of  July  in  the  Evening,  we  discovered  the  Citie 
of  Gigeri,  but  even  thinking  to  be  neere  it,  within  a 
moment  arose  such  a  sudden  Borasquc  or  Flaa,  that  if  our 
Mariners  had  not  nimbly  bestirred  themselves  in  taking  in 
of  their  Sayles,  wee  had  beene  in  great  danger  to  have 
beene  all  drowned,  and  immediately  saw  our  Frigat  {which 
was  made  fest  to  our  Gaily)  lost  before  our  eyes,  because 
they  had  not  quickly  cut  the  Halser,  but  all  our  men  were 
saved  by  swimming  to  our  Gallies.  These  Borasques 
(engendred  of  a  wind,  called  by  the  Grecians,  Typhon  ; 
or  Plinie,  Vertex  or  Vortex,  but  vulgarly  Tourbillon,  or 
Whirlewind,  proceed  not  out  of  the  West,  notwithstanding 
doc  often  happen  in  Winter)  arc  very  often  and  dangerous 
all  along  the  Coast  of  Barbaric,  and  as  they  come  very 
suddenly,  so  are  againe  soone  appeased. 

The  twcntic  five  in  the  Evening,  we  arrived  at  the  Port 
of   Bone :    where   wee   being   come   to   an   Anker,    the 
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Ambassadour  sent  to  salute  the  Caddy,  which  kecpeth 
the  towne  upon  tribute  under  the  King  of  Alger.     This 

ICaddywas  a  renyed  Christian, and  notwithstanding  shewed 
himseite  very  curteous  and  liberall  towards  us,  for  over 
and  above  the  refreshings  of  flesh,  bread  and  fruits  which 
he  gave  us,  about  supper  time  sent  unto  the  Ambassador 
two  great  Platters  of  Macolique,  full  of  their  kinde  of 
mcatc,  dressed  according  to  tneir  fashion,  which  was  a 
kinde  of  Mcnudes  made  in  Paste  with  Onions,  and  fat 
Pullets  with  certaine  sawccs  of  very  good  taste  and 
savour. 
^^  Bone,  anciently  called  Hippon,of  which  Saint  Augustine 
"hath  bccnc  Bishop  in  times  past,  edified  of  the  Romans 
upon  the  Mcditcrran  Sea,  slandcth  of  the  one  side  upon 
high  and  ragged  Rockcs,  and  there  is  a  very  faire  and 
sumptuous  Mosqucc,  unto  which  is  adjoyncd  the  house 
of  the  Caddy :  but  the  other  side  of  the  Towne  towards 
the  South,  and  the  Valley  is  situated  more  lower,  and  as 
well  within  as  without  accommodated  with  Wells  and  good 
Fountaincs.  The  Houses  within  it  (having  beene  twice 
saccaged  and  spoyled  by  the  Spaniards)  are  evill  builded, 
and  thisTowne  doth  not  nowcontaine  above  three  hundred 
Harthes.  The  Emperour  Charles  the  fift,  after  he  had 
subdued  the  Towne,  caused  upon  a  height  of  one  side 
towards  the  West,  a  great  Castle  to  be  builded :  which 
commanded  of  all  sides,  and  did  accommodate  it  with  a 
number  of  Cisternes  to  gather  Water  in,  for  that  on  this 
height  there  is  neither  Well  nor  Fountaine.  Notwith- 
standing, shortly  after  it  was  rased  by  the  Turkes  and 
Moores,  and  the  Spaniards  driven  out  of  it:  without  the 
City  towards  the  E.ast,  is  scene  a  goodly  and  large  Cham- 
pion Countrey,  inhabited  and  tilled  by  a  kinde  of  People 
called  Merdez  ;  which  Countrey,  besides  the  great  quantitie 
of  Corne  that  it  bringeth  forth,  nourisheth  and  pasturcth 
in  the  Valley  a  great  number  of  Oxen,  Kine,  Sheepe  and 
other  Cattell,  so  plentifully,  that  with  their  Milke  and 
Butter,  not  onely  the  City  of  Bone  ts  provided  and 
furnished,  but  also  Tunes  and  the  Isle  of  Gcrbes :  there 
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are  also  about  it  many  fiiire  Garden  Plats,  plentifully 
abounding  with  Dates,  Figges,  and  sweet  Mellons.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Valley  passe  two  small  Rivers, 
whereof,  the  next  and  greatest  hath  a  Bridge  of  stone, 
under  the  which  is  a  way  to  an  old  ruined  Church,  being 
betweene  two  Rocks,  which  the  Moores  doe  say  to  have 
beene  the  Church  of  Saint  Augustine,  which  made  me  the 
more  desirous  to  goe  and  see  it :  Notwithstanding,  that 
a  Jew,  borne  in  Spainc,  being  then  with  me,  used  all  the 
mcancs  he  could  to  perswade  mee  from  it :  for  the  dangers 
which  he  said  to  be  there  of  the  Thccvcs  called  AJerbcs, 
which  thereabouts  doe  lye  secretly  hid,  to  intrap  them  that 
came  thereabouts;  by  which  his  remonstrances  notwith- 
standing he  could  not  disswade  me,  but  that  nccdes  he 
must  accompanie  mee :  and  certainely  there  I  found  by 
experience :  and  upon  the  Cop  of  a  high  Mountaine  hec 
shewed  me  a  small  troope  of  these  Alerbes  starke  naked, 
mounted  on  horse-backe  with  their  Dartes  in  their  hands, 
after  the  fashion  of  those  I  saw  in  Alger :  In  the  Haven 
or  Roade  which  lyeth  before  the  Fortresse  is  found  great 
quantitie  of  very  faire  Corrall,  which  Andre  Doria  then 
had  in  farme  of  the  King  of  Alger,  for  which  he  paid  unto 
him  yecrely  great  summes  of  Money.  By  chance  wc 
found  there  a  Ship  of  Marseille  conducted  by  a  Cursaric, 
to  gather  the  same,  who  presented  unto  the  Ambassador, 
many  fiiire  and  great  branches.  The  next  day  being  the 
six  and  twentieth,  after  Sunnc-set,  waying  our  Ankers, 
we  departed  from  Bone,  and  passed  from  the  Gulfe,  which 
continueth  about  eighteene  miles  to  the  Cape  of  Rose, 
and  passing  further  towards  the  sight  of  the  lies  Dc  la 
Galitc,  and  des  Symboles,  there  flew  a  Fish  into  our 
Gallic,  of  the  length,  colour  and  bignesse  of  a  great  Sardin, 
which  before  had  two  great  wings,  and  two  lesse  behinde ; 
his  head  and  mouth  being  great  according  to  the  propor- 
tion of  the  body :  this  fish  is  by  the  Moores  called  Indole. 
And  having  doubled  the  Cape  Bone,  the  twenty  and  eight 
day  we  arrived  at  the  lie  of  Pantalaree. 

This  He  of  Pantalaree,  which  by  the  Ancients  was  called 
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Paconia,  is  very  Hilly  and  full  of  great  Rocks.  There 
growcth  great  quanlitle  of  Cotton,  Capers,  Figges, 
McUons  and  Reisins :  and  throughout  the  Ilands  is  fuU 
of  Cistcrncs.  There  arc  also  many  small  Houses  very 
anciently  builded  within  the  ground  (made  like  unto 
Caves)  made  by  the  Moores  in  the  time  they  possessed 
the  Hand:  along  the  Sea  side  are  found  Stones  being 
blacke,  and  glistering  like  unto  tine  Jet,  and  ccrtaine 
rough  Stones.  They  have  no  Horses,  but  of  Oxen  great 
store,  with  the  which  they  do  labour  and  till  the  ground, 
how  well  there  groweth  no  Corne.  Of  which  they  furnish 
themselves  out  of  the  He  of  Sicilia,  unto  which  they  are 
subject.  But  well  there  groweth  certaine  other  Graine 
and  Herbes  of  small  estimation.  There  groweth  a  small 
Tree  like  unto  Nertc :  which  the  Moores  called,  Vero ; 
and  the  Sicilians,  Stinco,  bringing  forth  a  small  round 
fruit,  which  at  the  first  is  red,  and  being  ripe,  waxeth 
bbcke.  Of  which,  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Hand  (which 
arc  very  poorc)  make  Oyle,  which  they  use  as  well  to  burne 
in  their  Lampes,  as  to  eate :  and  the  Women  after  having 
washed  their  heads,  doe  anoint  their  haire  with  it  to  make 
it  grow  long  and  feire :  As  well  the  men  as  women  are  of 
nature  good  Swimmers,  as  by  experience  we  saw  by  a 
woman  of  the  Countrey,  bringing  a  great  Basket  with 
Fruit,  entred  into  the  Sea,  and  swimming,  brought  the 
same  to  sell  in  our  Galley.  This  Hand  containeth  thirty 
miles  in  length,  and  in  breadth  about  ten  miles. 

The  thirtieth  day  of  the  same  moneth  of  July,  we  [II.  vi.  878.] 
departed  from  Pantalaree  with  such  a  favourable  wind : 
that  the  first  day  of  August,  being  passed  the  He  of  Goze, 
wc  arrived  about  the  evening  in  the  Road  of  Malta,  where 
incontinent  we  were  visited  by  the  Knights  Parisot  and 
ViUcgaignon,  and  of  many  others  of  divers  Nations. 
And  after  the  Ambassador  had  given  to  understand  to 
the  great  Master  his  comming,  the  chaines  of  the  Haven 
being  opened  with  salutation  accustomed  of  the  one  side 
and  other,  we  entred  into  the  Haven,  upon  the  sides 
whereof  were  with  the  afore  named,  divers  other  Knights 
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come  ihithcr  in  the  behalfe  of  the  grand  Master  (of  birth 
a  Spaniard)  named  Otnede,  which  received  the  Ambas- 
sador, and  presented  unto  him  a  Mulet,  on  which  he 
lighted,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  great  Hall  of  the 
Castle,  where  the  grand  Master  with  divers  Knights 
attended  him,  and  having  done  reverence  unto  him,  and 
declared  part  of  his  authorisation,  the  night  approaching, 
taking  his  leave  returned  to  his  Gallies.  The  next  day 
he  was  by  the  great  Master  bidden  to  a  sumptuous  dinner, 
unto  the  which  all  the  ancient  and  notable  Knights  of  the 
Religion  were  also  bidden  and  assembled,  and  there  was 
opetily  rehearsed,  how  that  certaine  daycs  before  Sinan 
Basha,  Captaine  Cienerall  of  the  Turlces  army  had  taken 
and  saccaged  the  Castle  of  the  Towne  of  Augusta  in 
Sicilia,  and  that  he  from  thence  arriving  in  a  Pore  of 
Malta  called  Mechctto,  neere  unto  that  of  the  Castle, 
put  his  men  there  on  land  to  over-run,  ravish  and  spoylc 
all  whatsoever  they  should  find  for  their  advantage,  which 
they  executed  most  cruelly,  as  such  barbarous  people  in 
like  affaires  are  accustomed  to  doe.  But  a  most  valiant 
and  well  advised  Knight  a  Spaniard,  named  Guimeran, 
Captaine  of  one  of  the  Gallies  of  the  Religion,  who  could 
not  abide  such  insolcncy,  and  secretly  assembling  certaine 
number  of  Souldicrs,  did  by  ambushes  and  other  meancs 
so  distrcsse  them,  that  after  having  taken  and  slaine  such 
as  fell  into  his  laps,  made  them  to  remoove  from  that 
place:  but  notwithstanding  did  not  desist  of  their  enter- 
prise :  for  from  thence  they  went  to  the  Road  of  S.  Paul 
where  they  landed  their  Ordnance  to  assiege  the  City, 
whereof  they  got  the  Suburbs,  and  framed  their  Trenches 
to  make  the  battery.  And  forsomuch,  as  they  could  not 
atchieve  the  end  of  their  enterprise  (by  reason  as  well  of 
the  roughnesse  of  the  place  being  full  of  Rocks,  as  seeing 
their  men  feile  them,  dying  through  extreme  heat)  they 
resolved  to  remove  their  siege,  and  to  imbarke  them- 
selves with  their  Ordnance,  having  slaine,  taken  and 
saccaged  all  that  they  met  withall  at  advantage.  From 
Ovx^mtagti/.  thence  they  went  to  the  He  of  Goze,  being  very  neere  and 
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subject  to  the  He  of  Malta,  which  they  saccagcd,  and  by 
deccitruU  composition  tookc  the  Castle,  leading  the  people 
both  men,  women  and  children  as  slaves  into  miserable 
captivity :  being  in  number  sixe  thousand  and  three 
hundreth.  The  Knight  de  Villcgaignon  in  his  Treaty 
which  he  hath  made  of  the  warrcs  of  Malta,  doth  recite  a 
History  no  Icsse  lamentable  then  fUU  of  dispaire,  and 
unnaturall  cruelty :  and  is  of  a  Sicilan  which  in  that  place 
had  dwelled  of  long  time,  and  there  married  a  wife,  by 
whom  he  had  two  faire  daughters  tlien,  being  in  state  to 
be  married,  who  seeing  his  last  calamity  approaching, 
because  he  would  not  in  his  presence  see  his  wife  and  his 
daughters  ravished  and  violated,  and  to  be  brought  in 
shamefull  servitude,  and  to  deliver  them  from  all  shame 
and  bondage,  having  called  them  into  his  house,  first  slew 
with  his  sword  his  two  daughters,  and  afterwards  their 
mother.  And  this  done,  with  a  Harquebuse  and  a  Crosse- 
bow  bent  (as  cleane  bereft  of  sences)  made  towards  his 
enemies,  of  whom  he  slew  twaine  at  the  first  encounter, 
afterwards  fighting  a  while  with  his  sword,  being  inviroiied 
with  the  multitude  of  the  Turkes,  brought  nimselfe  to 
the  end  of  his  most  unhappy  life.  Behold  the  summary 
of  the  miseries  happened  through  the  Turkes  in  few  dayes 
in  the  lies  of  Sicila,  Malta,  and  Goze.  After  which  things 
the  Bascha  caused  his  army  with  the  whole  booty  and  prey 
to  embarke,  and  removed  the  seven  and  twenty  of  July 
towards  Barbary,  to  assiege  the  Castle  of  Tripoli. 

The  sixt  of  August  we  came  to  Tripoli,  a  City  which 
Charles  the  fifth  had  given  in  keeping  to  the  Knights  of 
Malta,  and  then  besieged  by  Sinan  Basha.  Where  having 
well  considered  the  placing  of  the  Campe,  the  Towne 
and  Castle,  we  returned  to  the  Bascha,  with  whom  the 
Ambassador  talked  a  while,  and  in  the  meane  while  I  went 
to  see  the  market  of  the  Turkes  (which  they  call  Basar) 
being  hard  by  where  the  poore  Christians  nf  Sicil,  Malta, 
and  Goze,  were  sold  unto  those  that  most  offered  for 
them,  the  last  inhaunsers,  being  permitted  unto  those  that 
bought  them  (as  the  ancient  Custome  of  the  Oriental! 
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Barbarians  is)  to  strip  them  starke  naked,  and  to  make 
them  goc,  to  the  intent  to  see  if  they  have  anj*  naturall 
impediment  in  their  bodies,  visiting  afterwards  their  teeth 
and  eyes,  as  though  they  had  beene  horses,  and  standing 
there,  I  saw  creepinjj  upon  the  ground  a  Scorpion  of 
yellow  colour,  being  of  length  more  then  a  long  finger. 
The  same  day  the  Turkes  brought  their  Ordnance  and 
Gabions  utito  the  Trenches,  which  Gabions  arc  made  of 

Seat  Plankes  of  three  inches,  which  they  carry  upon  their 
allies  or  Shippes  to  serve  them  when  they  have  need  of 
them :  for  when  they  will  batter  any  place,  they  set  them 
in  the  ground  in  forme  of  Baskets.  Afterwards  being  set 
in  rankes,  they  fill  them  with  earth,  and  is  a  verj'  com- 
modious invention,  for  the  shot  which  can  but  slippering 
passe  over  it,  and  can  doe  no  hurt  nor  dammage.  The 
Turkes  having  in  the  night  placed  their  Gabions,  and  their 
Ordnance  ready  to  the  Battery,  did  the  next  day  following 
being  the  eight  of  August,  begin  to  shoot  at  the  Castle  i 
with  great  rurie,  which  was  not  left  unanswered,  and 
every  houre  some  slaine. 

The  besieged  sent  to  the  Basha,  if  he  would  receive 
ccrtaine  of  them  to  treat  of  some  good  accord  touching  the 
giving  over  of  the  Castle,  whercunto  the  Bascha  lightly 
consenting,  was  in  all  diligence  dispatched  a  brave  Spaniard, 
named  Guivare,  and  a  Knight  of  Majorque,  to  offer  unto 
the  Bascha  the  Castle  with  the  Artillery  and  Munition, 
so  as  he  would  fijrnish  them  of  ships  to  bring  them  with 
baggc  and  baggage  safely  to  Malta :  to  whom  summarily 
was  answered,  that  (forasmuch  as,  as  yet  they  had  not 
deserved  any  grace,  presuming  to  be  so  bold  as  to  keepe 
so  small  a  place  against  the  armie  of  the  highest  Prince 
on  the  earth)  if  they  would  pay  the  whole  charges  of  the 
armie,  he  would  gladly  agree  to  the  matter  proponed,  or 
If  they  would  not  thereunto  consent  (as  it  became  them) 
that  for  their  recompencc,  all  they  within  the  Castle  should 
continue  slaves  and  prisoners:  notwithstanding,  if  they 
incontinently  and  without  delay,  did  surrender  the  place 
he  would  exempt  out  of  them  two  hundreth.     Wherc- 
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,pon»  the  messengers  returning  in  dispaire  of  any  further 
grace,  was  stayed  by  Drogot  and  Salaraiz,  with  flattering 
words,  and  fayned  promises,  that  they  would  endeavour 
H«o  much  as  in  any  wise  lay  in  them,  to  make  the  Bascha 
Hbondiscend  to  a  better  and  more  gracious  composition  : 
H&r  they  feared  that  the  assieged  through  dispaire,  would 
Hresolve  (as  their  extreame  refuge)  to  defend  themselves 
Veven  to  the  last  man.  And  incontinent  went  to  the 
Bascha,  to  declare  unto  him  his  oversight,  in  refusing  those 
which  of  their  owne  voluntary  came  to  surrender  them- 
selves into  his  hands,  and  that  to  put  them  out  of  doubt 
and  dispayre,  he  ought  with  all  mildnesse  to  agree  unto 
all  that  they  demanded.  For  after  he  had  the  Castle,  and 
all  the  men  under  his  authoritie,  he  might  afterwards  dis- 
pose of  them,  as  he  should  thinke  good.  The  Bascha 
finding  this  counsel]  good,  caused  the  two  messengers  to 
be  called  againe  unto  him,  declaring  unto  them  with 
fiuned  and  dissembling  words,  that  at  the  instance  and 
request  of  Drogot  and  Salaraiz  there  present,  inclining 
unto  their  request,  he  did  discharge  them  of  all  their 
costs  and  charges  of  the  armie,  swearing  unto  them  (the 
better  to  deceive  them)  by  the  head  of  his  Lord  and  his 
owae,  inviolably  to  observe  all  that  which  he  had  promised 
unto  them,  which  they  (too  easily)  belccvcd,  and  forth- 
with went  to  declare  the  same  unto  the  Govcrnour  and 
others  within  the  Castle. 

The  Bascha  the  better  to  atchicvc  to  his  enterprise,  sent 
tborth  after  the  Deputie  aforesaid,  a  Turke  (one  of  the 
most  subtill  to  his  mind,  that  he  could  choose)  to  whom  he 
gave  expressc  charge  to  perswadc  the  Governour  to  come 
irith  him,  to  conclude  and  treat  concerning  the  giving  over, 
ind  for  the  vessels  which  should  bee  necessary  for  their 
conduct  to  Malta,  and  that  if  hee  made  difHcultie  to  come, 
he  should  make  a  semblance  as  though  hee  would  remainc 
there  in  hostage  for  Mm,  and  that  above  all  things  hee 
ifaould  have  an  eye  to  consider  of  the  strength  and  assur- 
2ace  of  the  assieged,  and  of  the  disposition  of  all  things 
tliece,  which  the  Turke  could  execute  so  finely,  that  the 
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Govcrnour  by  the  counscll  of  those  that  had  pcrswadcd 
him  to  surrender,  notwithstanding  the  reasons  of  warres, 
and  duetie  of  his  office,  forbade  him  in  such  manner  to 
abandon  the  place  of  his  charge,  resolved  upon  so  small 
an  assurance  of  the  Bascha,  who  having  rigorously 
reproached  his  timcrity,  said  unto  him :  that  forsomuch 
as  he  had  given  his  word,  that  if  he  would  pay  the  charges 
of  the  armie,  he  would  let  them  go  with  baggc  and 
baggage,  otherwise  hee  would  discharge  but  two  hundred, 
whereat  Vallier  being  greatly  niooved,  answered,  that  it 
was  not  that  which  with  the  Deputie  of  the  Castle  he  had 
agreed  unto  :  But  seeing  he  would  doe  none  otherwise,  that 
it  would  please  him  to  suffer  him  to  returne  to  the  place 
for  to  have  the  advise  and  deliberation  of  the  assieged, 
which  he  could  not  obtainc,  but  it  was  onely  permitted 
unto  him,  to  send  backe  the  Knight  that  he  had  brought 
with  him,  to  make  report  of  these  pitrious  newes  unto 
the  assieged;  and  on  the  other  part)',  Vallier  was  sent  to 
the  Gallic  with  Irons  on  his  legges.  They  of  the  Castle 
having  understood  the  Premisses,  were  greatly  afraid  of 
the  mischiefe^  which  they  perceived  approaching  towards 
them,  and  could  take  none  other  resolution,  then  the  next 
day  in  the  morning  earely  to  returne  the  said  Knight  to 
the  Bascha,  to  know  whether  they  should  looke  for  no 
better.  But  as  soone  as  he  was  come  before  him,  the 
Govemour  was  brought  in,  of  whom  the  Bascha  asked, 
which  of  both  he  would  choose,  either  to  pay  the  expences 
of  the  armie,  or  that  he  and  all  they  of  the  Castle  would 
remaine  prisoners,  to  whom  he  answered,  that  a  slave  had 
none  other  authoritie  then  that  which  by  his  master  was 
given  unto  him,  and  that  having  lost,  besides  his  libertie, 
the  power  to  command  if  any  thing  were  yet  reserved  in 
him,  could  not  counsel!  him  to  command  to  agree  unto 
any  thing  but  that  which  was  concluded  with  the  delegates, 
which  the  Bascha  hearing,  for  feare  that  such  an  answcrc 
should  not  come  to  the  knowledge  oi  the  assieged,  and 
that  it  should  cause  them  desperately  to  fight  it  out,  having 
taken  counsell  of  his  Captaines,  tookc  the  Govemour  by 
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:  hand,  and  with  a  smiling  and  dissembling;  countenance 
said  unto  him,  that  without  any  doubt  he  would  as 
Khe  had  promised  them,  set  them  at  free  liberty :  and 
^that  therefore  without  fearing  any  thing,  hee  would 
cause  them  all  to  come  out  of  the  Castle ;  but  the 
Governour,  because  he  had  before  beene  deceived,  would 
not  trust  to  his  words,  but  said  unto  him.  that  he  should 
command  him  that  was  come  from  the  Castle,  for  that  he 
knew  they  would  doe  never  a  whit  the  more  for  him. 
So  that  the  Bascha  turning  towards  the  Knight,  com- 
manded him  that  he  forthwith  should  goe  unto  him,  and 
cause  them  to  come  foorth:  swearing  unto  them  by  the  [II.  vi.  880.] 
head  of  his  great  Lord,  and  his  owne,  that  they  should 
all  be  delivered  and  set  at  liberty,  according  to  the  first 
conventions  agreed  upon.  Which  the  Knight  beleeving, 
went  to  report  unto  them  these  good  newes:  which  they 
received  with  such  joy,  that  without  any  further  care  or 
consideratton  of  their  misse-hap  so  neere,  and  prepared  for 
them,  they  ran  to  the  prease  with  their  wives,  children, 
and  best  moveables,  preasing  who  should  first  goe  forth. 
But  they  were  not  so  soone  issued,  but  were  cleane  spoyled,  Fairhe«Jfire- 
and  of  the  enemies,  part  of  the  Knights  were  sent  to  the  """  ^rfkm. 
Gallies,  and  the  rest  to  the  Bascha :  who  bceing  by  the 
Knight  Vallicr  admonished  of  his  faith,  which  hee  had 
twise  given,  answered,  that  there  was  no  promise  to  be 
kept  with  dogges,  and  that  they  had  first  violated  their 
Oath  with  the  great  Lord,  unto  whom  at  the  giving  over 
of  the  Rhodes,  they  had  sworne  that  they  never  would 
take  on  armes  against  the  Turkes.  The  Castle  being 
taken  and  spoyled,  and  about  two  hundreth  Moores  of 
that  Countrcy  that  had  served  the  Knights,  cut  in  peeces, 
with  great  cries  and  shouts,  rejoycing  of  their  victory, 
they  discharged  a  great  peale  of  Ordnance. 

Although  the  houses  and  buildings  within  the  Townc  rn>ft5 
be  ruined,  yet  it  is  invironed  with  very  faJre  and  strong  ""*"''"• 
wals,  accompanied  with  a  great  number  of  Turrets,  double 
Ditches  and  felsc  breaches,  and  the  same  are  on  the  three 
parts  invironed  with  the  sea,  and  within  them  are  very 
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good  Wels  and  Fountaines.     We  saw  in  the  middest  of 

Jn  Jrtk    (j,g  Towne  an  Arch  triumphall  of  white  Marble  with  ioure 

nmf^a.  ^^^^  upon  foure  pillars  of  Corinth  foure  square,  being 

graven  in  the  Front  that  loofceth  towards  the  East  (by 

excellent    Sculpture)    a    Chariot    drawen    by    two    greati 

Griffins,  and  within  it  was  Victory  sitting  with  two  wings ; 

Toward  the  West  was  graven  a  Chariot,  whereupon  wax 

sitting  Pallas,  and  about  the  edge  were  written  divers 

Romane  letters,  but  were  so  ruined,  that  scarce  they  were 

to  be  knowne.     Notwithstanding,  by  that  which  can  be 

read,  we  understand,  that  they  were  made  in  the  time  of 

P.  Lcntulus,  which  is  a  good  wttncsse  to  beleeve  that  ihia 

City,  as  before  I  have  said,  was  buildcd  by  the  Romanes. 

The  inside  of  the  Arch  was  full  of  divers  inrichments, 

and  above  after  the  fashion  of  a  fourc-square  Turret :  andj 

two  other  faces  looking  towards  the  North  and  South, 

were  cut  as  from  the  upper  part  of  the  body  unto  the 


girdlestead  without  any  heads,  tw 


overcome.     All  the  rest  was  set 


Ko  great  figures  of  theJ 
foorth  with  all  sorts  of 


weapons  in  forme  of  Trophce,  not  farre  from  thence  was 
scene  a  great  foure-square  place,  invironed  with  many 
great  and  high  Pillars  in  two  rankes,  after  the  manner  of 
a  Porch,  and  ncere  that  are  the  destructions  of  a  highi 
Tower,  which  in  times  past  was  (as  a  Moore  of  that 
Countrey  told  me)  the  great  Temple  or  Mosque  of  the 
Citie:  there  are  a  numoer  more  of  antiquities  ruined., 
The  Chiaous  being  come  was  sent  by  the  Bascha,  we; 
returned  towards  the  Castle,  but  might  not  at  that  time 
enter  in  ail,  because  the  Bascha  had  given  commandement, 
thar  there  should  not  enter  with  the  Ambassadour  above 
five  or  sixe  at  the  most,  which  were  Sant  Veran  de  Fleury, 
de  Montenard,  Batolomy  and  the  Dragoman,  and  I :  at 
the  entry  we  met  with  Morataga  and  tfie  Captaine  which- 
had  the  charge  of  the  Castle,  which  caused  us  to  be 
brought  upon  the  Rampards,  to  the  end  we  might  thei 
better  view  and  consider  of  all  things,  and  having  scene 
both  above  and  below,  we  perceived  for  ccrtaine,  that  all 
things  were  well  repaired  and  furnished,and  well  appoiatc' 
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with  sixe  and  thirty  peeces  of  Ordnance>  as  well  small  as 
great,  and  that  there  was  a  great  number  of  Pikes,  and 

■pots  to  cast  fire^  abundance  of  all  kind  of  victuals  and 
other  Munitions,  a  good  Well  and  Fountaine:  and  that  MM/iiimtef 
at  the  lime  when  the  siege  was  laid  to  it,  there  was  as  '^^'J'^"^ 
well  of  Knights  as  Souldiers  of  divers  Nations,  about  sixe  CattU. 
hundred,  and   the  best  Gunners  of  the  world,  it  is  an 
everlasting     shame    to     them     that     so     faint-heartedly 
surrcndred  the  same  unto  those  barbarous  people  without 
any  warlike  reason.     All  which  having  well  considered, 
with  a  heavy  mind  we  returned  againe  to  our  Gallics, 
whither  incontinent  the  Bascha  sent  to  desire  the  Ambas- 
sador that  the  next  day  he  would  come  to  his  solemne 
dinner,  which  he  pretended  to  make  for  joy  of  his  victory, 
and  taking  of  the  Castle,  and  that  he  would  bring  Vallier 
with  him,  which  he  would  not  refiase,  thinking  by  such 
occasion  to  recover  the  rest  of  the  two  hundred  Knights 
and  Souldiers  which  were  yet  to  be  delivered :  and  there- 
^_^rc  the  day  following,  being  the  sixteenth  day  of  August, 
Hh55'i.  accompanied  by  the  Governour  Vallier,  the  Knight 
^Ke  Seur,  Cotignac,  Captaine  Costc,  Montenard  and  me, 
^Pwent  towards  Bascha,  being  within  the  Ditch  against  the 
breach  of  the  Castle,  where  for  a  magniBcency  were  set 
up  two  faire  PavilHons,  the  one  for  him,  joyning  unto  a 
very  faire  Fountaine :  and  the  other  for  the  Ambassador 
and  his  company  :  and  so  soone  as  he  had  sent  his  presents, 
as  well  to  the  Bascha,  as  to  others  his  familiars  (which  of 
old  time  hath  beene  the  manner  and  custome  that  they 
that  have  to  do  with  these  Barbarians  must  observe)  he 
was  brought  unto  the  Pavillion  that  was  prepared  for  him, 
and  forthwith  served  with  all  magnificence,  honour,  and 
superfluity  of  meats  as  well  of  flesh  as  fish,  diversely 
dressed  according  unto  their  feshion  :  and  with  wines  very 
^^xccUent  that  they  had  found  within  the  Castle,  and  this 
^fcervicc  was  done  with  noyse  of  all  their  instruments,  and 
by  Officers  in  number  above  one  hundred,  apparelled  for 
the  most  part  in  long  Gownes  of  fine  cloth  of  Gold,  luffed 
or  figured,  and  the  other  of  Velvet  and  Crimson  Damaske, 
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and  divers  others  colours.  The  Bascha  was  no  sooner  set 
downe,  but  all  the  Ordnance  of  the  Gallies,  Foists  and 
Galliots  of  the  army  (being  in  all  one  hundred  and  forty, 
besides    the    great    Gallion    and    two    Mahumcz)    was 

[I!,  vi.  88i.]  discharged,  with  such  a  iioysc  and  thundring,  that  it 
seemed  the  heavens  and  skies  did  shake.  The  table  being 
taken  up,  the  Ambassador  and  Govcrnour  VaJlier  entrcd 
into  the  Pavillion  of  the  Bascha,  which  in  the  end  agreed 
to  deliver  the  two  hundred  men  which  he  had  promised: 
and  moreover,  gave  twenty  unto  the  Ambassador  upon 
promise,  that  he  should  cause  to  be  released  the  thirty 
Turkes  taken  at  Malta,  at  the  landing  of  the  army.  But 
the  most  part  of  them  that  were  delivered,  were  Spaniards, 
Sicilians  and  CaJabres,  and  few  French-men ;  for  the  most 
part  of  them  were  put  to  the  ranke  of  criminels  forsworne : 
that  day  were  brought  into  our  Gallies,  the  Coffers  of 
Vallier,  within  which  were  found  certaine  apparell,  a  sacke 
with  money,  and  a  cup  of  silver,  the  rest  which  he  said  to 
be  more  worth  then  two  thousand  Crownes,  the  Turkos 
had  taken  away  and  spoiled :  besides,  two  Pavillions 
which  he  esteemed  worth  three  hundred  Crownes.     The 

J  mull  tac-    Turkes  having  in  their  hands  an  ancient  Gunner  of  the 

"unm^/uhn  *-^^^'^'  ^^^^^  •'°^"  ^^  Chabas,  borne  within  the  Townc  of 
Chabet  e  Romance  in  Daulphine  (to  the  end  that  their  feast  of 
Gwntem/fi/  victory  should  not  be  unfiarnished  of  some  sacrifice  of 
Cajtif.  cruelty)  for  that  with  a  Canon  he  had  shot  off  the  hand 

of  the  Gierke  generall  of  the  army,  brought  him  into  the 
Towne :  and  having  cut  off  his  hands  and  his  nose,  they 
put  him  quicke  into  the  ground  even  to  the  girdle  stead, 
and  there  with  a  cruelty  was  persecuted  and  shot  at  with 
arrowes,  and  in  the  end  for  to  accomplish  the  execution  of 
his  glorious  martyrdom,  they  cut  his  throat.  About  eight 
a  clocke  in  the  evening,  were  lighted  upon  all  the  Gallics, 
Galliots,  Foists,  &  other  vessels,  all  along  upon  the 
Tackels,  Yeards,  and  other  ropes  and  poupcs,  in  every  of 
them  above  three  hundred  candles,  with  cries  and  shouts 
accustomed^  and  sound  of  drums  and  other  instruments. 
To   make   an   end   of  all    their   triumphs,   they   againe 
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Itscharged  al!  their  Ordnance.     The  next  day  being  the 

Iseventeenth,  the  Bascha  sent  to  be  presented  unto  the 

Ambassador  a  gowne  of  cloth  of  Gold  tissed,  and  with  the 

same  his  leave  to  departj  which  he  so  long  had  desired : 

and  was  not  received  without  a  present  given  him  that 

[brought  it, and  to  divers  other  Officers  of  the  Bascha,  which 

[on  all  sides  came  running  one  after  another,  as  a  sort  of 

[Hounds,  to  have  their  fee  and  share  in  the  Game,  for  they 

[are  the  most  barbarous,  covetous,  and  cruell  Nation  of  the 

■world,  and  in  whom  there  is  neither  truth  nor  fidelity, 

[never  observing  the  one  halfe  of  that  they  promise  :  and 

[yet  men  must  alwayes  bee  giving  to  them. 
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large  Voyage  in  a  Journall  or  bnefe  Rcportary 
of  all  occurrents,  hapning  in  *  the  Fleet  of 
ships  sent  out  by  the  King  his  most  excellent 
Majestic,  as  well  against  the  Pirats  of  Algiers, 
as  others ;  the  whole  body  of  the  Fleet, 
consisting  of  eighteene  Sayle.  Sixe  of  his 
Majesties  ships,  ten  Merchants  ships,  two 
Pinnaces.  Under  the  command  of  Sir  Robert 
Mansel  Knight,  Vice-Admirall  of  England, 
and  Admirall  of  that  Fleet  :  and  a  Counsell 
of  Warre  appointed  by  his  Majestic.  Written 
by  one  employed  in  that  Voyage,  formerly 
published,  and  hccrc  contracted, 

Ir  Robert  Mansell,  Knight.  Sir  Richard 
Hawkins,  Knight,  Sir  Thomas  Button, 
Knight.  Sir  Hem-ie  Palmer,  Knight. 
Captainc  Arthur  Manwaring,  Esquire. 
Captainc  Thomas  Love,  Esquire.  Cap- 
tainc Samuel  Argall,  Esquire.  Edward 
Gierke,    Esquire,    and    Secretary    to    the 


Counsell  of  Warre. 
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The  names  of  the  Captaincs,  Ships,  their  burdens, 
number  of  men  and  Ordnance  in  his  Maj- 
esties sixe  Ships. 

First,  Sir  Robert  Mansell  Admiral!  in  the  Lyon,  burden 
sixe  hundred  Tuns,  men  two  hundred  and  fiftie, 
Pccces  of  Brasse  Ordnance  forty.  Secondly,  Sir  Richard 
Hawkins  Vicc-Admirall  in  the  Vantguard,  burden  sixe 
hundred  and  sixtie  Tuns,  men  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
Brasse  Ordnance  forty.  Thirdly,  Sir  Thomas  Button 
Rearc-Admirall  in  the  Rainc-bow,  burden  sixe  hundred 
and  sixtie  Tuns,  men  two  hundred  and  fifty,  Brasse 
Ordnance  forty.  Fourthly,  Capiainc  Arthur  Manwaring 
in  the  Constant  Refornaation,  burden  sixe  hundred  and 
sixtie  Tuns,  men  two  hundred  and  fifty,  Brasse  Ordnance 
forty.  Fiftly,  Sir  Henry  Palmer  in  the  Anthelope, 
burden  foure  hundred  Tuns,  men  one  hundred  and  sixty, 
Brasse  Ordnance  thirty  and  foure.  Sixtly,  Captainc 
Thomas  Love  in  the  Convertlne,  burden  five  hundred 
Tun,  men  two  hundred  and  twenty,  Brasse  Ordnance  sixe 
and  thirty. 

In  the   Merchants  Ships. 

First,  Captaine  Samuel  Argall  in  the  Golden  Phenix, 
burden  three  hundred  tunnes,  men  one  hundred  and 
twentie,  Iron  Ordnance,  foure  and  twentie.  Secondly, 
Captainc  Christopher  Harries  in  the  Samuel,  burden  three 
hundred  tunnes,  men  one  hundred  and  twentie.  Iron 
Ordnance  two  and  twentie.  Thirdly,  Sir  John  Fearne  in 
the  Mary-Gold,  burden  two  hundred  and  sixtie  tunnc, 
men  one  hundred,  Iron  Ordnance  one  and  twentie. 
Fourthly,  Captaine  John  Pennington  in  the  Zouch  Phenix, 
burden  two  hundred  and  eightie  tunnes,  men  one  hundred 
and  twentie,  Iron  Ordnance  sixe  and  twentie.  Fiftly, 
Captaiiie  Thomas  Porter  in  the  Barberie,  burden  two 
hundred  tunnes,  men  eiphtie.  Iron  Ordnance  eightcene. 
Sixtly,  Sir  Francis  Taiifield  in  the  Centurion,  burden  two 
hundred  tunnes,  men  one  hundred,  Iron  Ordnance  two 
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and  twentie.  Seventhly,  Sir  John  Hamdcr 
rose,  burden  one  hundred  and  eightic  tunnes,  men  eightie 
Iron  Ordnance  eighfeene.  Eightly^  Captaine  Eusabey 
Cave  in  the  HercuJes,  burden  three  hundred  tunnes,  men 
one  hundred  and  twentie,  Iron  Ordnance  fourc  and  twentie. 
Ninthly,  Captaine  Robert  Haughton  in  the  Neptune, 
burden  two  hundred  and  eightic  tunnes,  men  one  hundred 
and  twentie,  Iron  Ordnance  one  and  twentie.  Tenthly, 
Captaine  John  Chidley  in  the  Merchant  Bonaventure, 
burden  two  hundred  and  sixtie  tunnes,  men  one  hundred 
and  ten.  Iron  Ordnance,  three  and  twentie.  Eleventhly, 
Captaine  George  Raymond  in  the  Restore,  burden  one 
hundred  and  ihirtic  tunnes,  men  fiftie,  Iron  Ordnance 
twelve.  Twelfthly,  Captaine  Thomas  Harbert  in  the 
Marmaduke,  burden  one  hundred  tunnes,  men  fiftie.  Iron 
Ordnance  twelve. 

The  Fleet  thus  furnished  set  saylc  in  the  sound  of 
Piimmouth,  the  twelfth  of  October  in  the  morning,  in 
the  yeare  1620. 

The  one  and  thirtieth  of  October,  in  the  morning  wee 
turned  into  the  Road  of  Gibraltar,  where  were  riding  at 
anchor  two  of  the  King  of  Spaines  ships  of  warre,  rhe 
Vice-Admirali  of  a  Squadron  with  the  Kings  Arme3  in  his 
fore-top  and  another,  who  so  soone  as  they  perceived  us 
weighed  their  Anchors,  set  sayle,  and  camming  Lee-ward 
of  our  Admiral],  strooke  his  flag,  saluting  him  with  their 
small  shot  and  great  Ordnance,  after  haled  him  with 
voyces;  our  AdmiraJl  striking  his  flag,  answered  them 
with  voyces,  gave  them  his  Ordnance  and  small  shot,  aU 
the  Fleet  following  in  order:  this  done,  we  saluted  the 
Towne  with  our  Ordnance,  the  Towne  doing  the  like  by 
answering  us.  Our  Admiral!  being  at  an  Anchor,  the 
Spanish  Captaine  accompanyed  with  other  Gentlemen, 
came  aboord  our  Admirall,  who  told  us  that  there  were 
great  store  of  Pirats  abroad,  and  that  two  of  the  Pirats 
shippes  had  fought  with  seven  Spanish  Gallics,  and  had 
slaine  them  foure  hundred  men,  and  that  they  had  beenc 
at  Steria  a  small  Towne  with  thirty  saylc  of  ships  and 
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ten  Gallics,  and  had  taken  it^  and  carrycd  away  divers 
Prisoners,  and  thai  they  had  thrcatncd  to  take  Gibraltar ; 
there  the  Admirall  sent  his  sicke  men  ashoare,  having 
houses  and  lodgings  provided  for  them,  amongst  whom 
was  Captaine  John  Fenner  who  here  dyed. 

The  second  of  November,  about  seven  in  the  morning, 
having  a  fresh  gale  at  North-west,  the  Admirall  with  the 
rest  of  the  Fleet  weighed  Anchor  and  standing  off,  met 
North  the  Reare- Admirall  of  the  Spanish  Fleet,  who 
saluting  us  North  his  Ordnance  and  wee  stood  on  our 
course  North-east  and  by  East,  being  bound  for  Malhaga. 
The  third,  about  two  in  the  morning,  wee  came  to  an 
Anchor  in  Malhaga  Road,  and  about  eight  of  the  clocks 
wee  saluted  the  Towne  with  our  Ordnance  and  divers 
VoUies  of  small  shot ;  here  divers  Spaniards  of  account 
came  aboord  our  ships  whom  we  kindly  entertayncd,  here 
we  likewise  expected  Letters  but  heard  not  of  any. 

The  sixth,  our  Admirall  dispatched  a  Gentleman,  one 
Master  John  Duppa,  with  Letters  to  the  English  Embas- 
sador at  the  Court  of  Spaine,  to  let  him  know  of  our 
arrival!  and  proceedings.  This  day  about  eleven  of  the 
docke,  the  Fleet  weighed  Anchor  and  set  sayle  the  wind 
at  North-west.  But  before  wee  weighed,  our  Admirall 
gave  order  to  the  Fleet  to  divide  themselves  into  three 
Squadrons,  the  Admirall  Squadron  was  kept  sixe  leagues 
fi-om  the  shore,  with  pendants  in  the  mayne  tops  for  their 
signes ;  the  Vice-Admirals  Squadron  three  leagues  without 
htm,  on  his  Bow  with  pendants  on  his  fore-tops ;  the 
Reare-Admiral  three  leagues  within  him  on  his  quarter 
with  pendants  on  their  Misen  tops,  who  deviding  them- 
selves according  to  their  order  steered  away  East  and  by 
South  along  the  shoare,  being  bound  for  Alficant. 

The  seventh,  about  sixe  in  the  morning,  it  being  calme, 
and  all  the  Fleet  together,  the  Admirall  tooke  in  all  her 
sayles,  and  lay  a  hull,  all  the  Fleet  doing  the  like,  the 
Admirall  put  out  his  flag  of  generall  Councell  which  was 
Saint  George.  Whereupon  all  the  Captaines  and  Masters 
rcpayred  aboord  him,  where  it  was  concluded,  and  thought 
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meet  that  two  ships  of  least  draught  of  water,  and  one 

Pinnasse  should  hale  the  shoare  close  aboord  to  see  if 

any  Pirats  were  at  an  Anchor,  cyther  in  Bayes  or  Coves,  . 

and  to  free  the  shoare ;    here  likewise  was  given  a  word  1 

wherby  to   know  our  owne   Fleet  from   others,   ii   any  1 

strangers  should  chance  to  fall  amongst  us  in  the  night, 

the  word  was  Greenwich  Tower.     The  Councell  ended, 

and  every  man  repayred  aboord  his  owne  shippe,  in  the  [II.  vi.  883.] 

evening  the  whole   Fleet  in   their  order  sayled  alongst 

towards  Cape  Degat. 

The  eight  and  ninth  dayes  having  but  little  wind,  we 
gayned  not  much  way.  The  tenth,  in  the  morning, 
tailing  with  the  point  of  MuttrilK  and  having  the  wind 
Southerly,  the  whole  Fleet  put  into  the  Road  and  there 
anchored. 

The  nineteenth,  in  the  morning,  we  came  to  Anchor 
in  Allicant  Road,  where  the  whole  Fleet  saluted  the 
Townc  with  their  Ordnance,  and  the  Townc  us :  heerc  our 
Admirall  having  provided  houses  for  his  sicke  men,  as 
before  hcc  had  done  at  Gibraltar,  sent  thirty  seven  sicke 
men  of  his  owne  ships  Company  ashoare,  here  likewise 
he  dispatched  a  Gentleman,  one  Master  Walter  Long  to 
Carthagcria,  with  Letters  of  advice;  but  aU  this  while 
could  receive  no  such  Letters  as  we  expected. 

The  6vc  and  twentieth,  beeing  fitted  with  Wine,  Water, 
and  other  such  necessaries  as  wee  wanted,  the  wind  being 
Northerly,  the  whole  Fleet  set  saylc,  leaving  behind  the 
Good  Will,  out  of  whom  our  Admirall  had  taken  most 
of  her  men  to  supply  his  wants  for  those  sicke  hee  left 
ashoare,  and  being  under  sayle  we  shaped  our  course 
South-west  for  Algier. 

The  seven  and  twentieth,  about  ten  in  the  morning, 
wee  came  to  Anchor  in  Algier  Road  in  seven  and  twentie  A/^r. 
falhome  water,  out  of  command  of  the  Townc  or  Castle, 
the  Admirall  and  Reare- Admirall  wearing  white  Andents 
on  their  Poops,  the  rest  of  the  Fleet  wearing  no  Ancients 
at  all,  going  in  the  whole  Fleet,  saluted  the  Towne  with 
their  Ordnance,  but  the  Towne  gave  us  none  againe. 
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The  eight  and  twentieth,  our  Admiral!  sent  a  Gentle- 
man ashore,  one  Captaine  Squibe,  with  a  white  flag  of 
Truce  in  his  Boat,  to  give  the  Vice-Roy  to  understand  the 
cause  of  our  comming ;  hereupon  the  Vice-Roy  sent  a 
Koat  aboord  our  Admirall,  with  a  white  flag  and  foure 
men, in  her,  one  principall  man  in  the  Towne  wno  delivered 
our  Admirall,  signifying  the  Vice-Roy,  had  received  com- 
mand from  the  Grand  Seignior,  to  use  us  with  all  respect, 
and  that  our  men  might  have  the  free  libertie  of  the  shoarc 
to  buy  fresh  victuals  or  whatsoever  they  wanted;  they 
promised  our  Admirall  if  on  the  morrow  hee  would  send 
any  Gentleman  of  qualitie  ashoare  with  the  Kings 
Majesties  Letters,  that  upon  the  shooting  off  a  Pccce  of 
Ordnance,  according  to  our  Admirals  demand,  he  should 
receive  sufficient  Hostages  aboord  for  his  safetie :  this 
night  the  Pirats  brought  in  three  Prizes,  one  Flemming, 
the  other  two  Englishmen,  the  one  a  Plimmouth  man,  and 
the  other  of  North  Yarmouth. 

The  third  of  December,  came  sixe  of  the  King  of 
Spaines  ships  into  the  Road,  the  Admirall  striking  his 
flag,  saluted  our  Admirall  with  small  shot  and  Ordnance, 
this  done,  he  came  aboord  our  Admiral]  in  his  Boat,  and 
told  him  hee  came  in  pursuite  of  certainc  Pirats,  who  had 
taken  divers  of  their  men,  who  being  in  a  ship  of  seven 
hundred  tuns  neere  Carthagena,  in  fight  with  a  Turkish 
Pirat,  had  boorded  her,  entred  her  men  and  taken  her, 
had  not  their  owne  ship  unfortunately  falne  on  fire  with 
a  mischance  hapning,  rhey  were  forced  to  forsake  the 
Turkcs  ship  to  save  their  owne,  and  so  lost  both,  for  being 
not  able  to  quench  the  fur)*  of  the  fire,  were  forced  to 
yeeld  themselves  to  the  slavery  of  the  Turkes  to  save 
their  lives,  beeing  in  all  three  hundred  men,  whereof  thirty 
perished  in  the  fire.  This  Spanish  Admirall  sayling  neere 
the  Towne,  the  Turkes  let  flye  seventie  foure  great  shot 
at  him,  and  hee  gave  them  some  sixteene  backe  in  ex- 
change, but  the  distance  betwcene  them  was  so  iarrc, 
that  the  shot  filing  short,  no  harmc  was  done  on  eyther 
side. 
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The  fourth,  our  AdmiraJl  received  from  the  Towne  an 
answere  of  the  Kings  Letters. 

The  sixth,  after  long  debating,  finding  the  Turkes 
perfidious  and  fickJe,  as  well  in  detayning  our  Messenger, 
who  delivered  his  Majesties  Letters,  notwithstanding  we 
had  sufficient  Hostages  for  him,  as  in  breaking  all  other 
promises:  in  the  end  it  was  agreed  thus,  upon  leaving  a 
Consull  with  them,  they  would  let  our  Messenger  come 
aboord  againe ;  whereupon  the  Admirall  sent  a  common 
man,  wclT  clothed,  by  the  name  of  a  Consul!,  whom  they 
received  with  good  respect,  and  sending  our  Messenger 
aboord,  received  their  owne  pledges,  and  delivered  us 
some  forty  poore  Captives,  which  they  pretended  was  all 
they  had  Jn  the  Townc,  this  was  all  wee  could  draw  from 
them.  The  seventh,  in  the  morning,  our  Admirall  sent  a 
Letter  with  instruction  to  our  Councell,  with  another 
Letter  to  the  Bashaw,  to  let  him  know  how  ill  wee  tooke  his 
perfidious  dealing. 

The  eight,  in  the  morning,  our  Admirall  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  Fleet  weighed  Anchor  and  set  sayle. 

The  tenth  day  at  night,  the  wind  shifted  to  the  South 
and  East,  and  so  to  the  East. 

The  fourteenth,  came  to  Anchor  in  the  Road  of 
Alacotha,  on  the  North  side  of  the  said  Hand,  we  found 
this  to  be  a  very  good  place,  yeelding  us  Wood,  Water 
and  Ballast,  whereof  we  had  great  need,  the  people  very 
kind  courteous,  bringing  us  great  store  of  all  manner  of 
provisions  which  we  bought  at  easie  rates,  whereby  wee 
supplyed  our  wants,  and  releeved  our  sicke  men,  whereof 
we  had  great  store  in  our  Fleet. 

The  foure  and  twentieth,  in  the  morning,  the  Fleet 
weighed  Anchor  and  set  sayle. 

The  five  and  twentieth,  about  nine  at  night,  came  eight 
or  nine  sayle  of  Turkes  into  our  Fleet,  whom  so  soone  as  [11.  vi.  88+.] 
we  discovered,  we  chased  them  and  made  shot  at  them, 
but  by  reason  it  was  a  darke  night,  and  that  they  sayled 
better  then  our  ships,  they  escaped  us. 

The  sixe  and  twentieth,  about  three  in  the  aftenioone, 
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wee  put  into  AJicant  Road,  hoping  there  to  receive  Letters 
of  advice,  else  some  newes  of  a  supply  of  victuals  out  of 
£ngland,  but  missed  both. 

The  seven  and  twentieth  at  night  the  R care- Admirals 
Squadron  went  out  to  Sea  in  pursuit  of  two  Turkish 
Pirats,  who  had  taken  about  three  hourcs  before  two 
Flemmish  ships ;  the  Flemmings  qui  ting  their  shipSj 
saved  themselves  in  their  Boats. 

The  fourth  of  January  at  night,  the  Constant  Re- 
formation and  the  Golden  Phenix  had  order  to  goe 
to  Sea,  to  seeke  two  Pirats  ships,  which  wc  heard 
were  on  the  Christian  shoare.  The  fifth  at  night, 
they  returned  into  the  Road  againe,  but  met  not 
with  any. 

The  sixth,  the  Vice-Admirall  with  his  Squadron  set  sayle 
for  Malhaga,  to  see  if  they  could  heare  of  any  newes  of 
a  supply  of  victuals,  or  whether  the  two  Princes  which 
were  long  expected  were  come  thither.  The  twelfth. 
Master  John  Duppa  came  from  Carthagena,  bringing  with 
him  a  packet  of  Letters  of  advice  sent  out  of  England, 
bearing  date  the  fourteenth  of  December,  he  signified  that 
there  was  sixe  moncthes  victuals  sent  out  of  England,  for 
a  supply  of  his  Majesties  ships,  and  that  they  were  at 
Malhaga  with  the  two  Pinnasses,  this  night  the  Rcarc- 
Admirall  with  his  Squadron  was  sent  to  Sea  to  sec  if  he 
could  meet  with  ccrtaine  Pirats,  which  wc  had  intelligence 
of.  The  thirteenth,  the  Reformation,  the  Samuel,  and  the 
Restore,  put  to  Sea,  to  see  if  they  could  meet  with  any 
Pirats.  The  eighteenth,  the  Reformation  with  the  other 
ships  returned  into  the  Road,  where  we  found  the  Reare- 
Admirall  with  his  Squadron  likewise  returned,  but  met  no 
Pirats. 

The  one  and  twentieth,  there  came  a  Flemmish  Boat 
with  fifteene  Flemmings  in  her  aboord  our  Admirall,  who 
being  chased  by  the  Turkish  Pirats  off  of  Cape  Martine, 
left  their  shippc  and  saved  themselves  by  their  Boat,  this 
night  was  the  Anthelope  with  other  ships  sent  out  to  see 
if  they  could  meete  with  them.     The  foure  and  twentieth, 
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the  Anthelope  with  the  other  ships  returned  into  the  Road, 
but  met  with  none. 

The  five  and  twentieth,  our  Admirall  beeing  invited  to 
he  English  Consuls  house  went  ashoare,  where  at  his 
arrivall  he  was  entertayned  with  small  shot  and  Ordnance 
both  from  the  Towne  and  Castle,  and  at  night  with  Fire- 
workes,  running  of  Horses,  shooting  of  Ordnance,  and 
other  sports  ;  this  day  Captaine  John  Roper  was  dispatched 
fw'ith  Letters  for  England.  The  sixe  and  twentieth,  our 
Admirall  returned  aboord  the  Towne, giving  him  a  friendly 
farewell  with  their  Ordnance. 

The  seven  and  twentieth,  the  Admirall  with  the  rest  of 
the  Fleet  set  sayle,  leaving  the  Marmaduke  behind,  whose 
Captaine  and  Master  were  both  sicke  ashoare.  The  eight 
and  twentieth  at  midnight,  we  met  with  seven  sayle  of 
Flemmings  ships  of  Warre,  neerc  Cape  Paul,  under  the 
command  of  Captaine  Haughton  Admiral!  of  Zealand, 
who  the  next  morning,  after  ne  had  saluted  our  Admirall 
with  Ordnance,  came  aboord  in  his  Boat,  he  told  our 
Admirall  he  had  two  and  twentie  ships  of  Warre  under 
his  charge,  whom  he  had  divided  into  Squadrons,  imploying 
them  some  without  the  Streights,  and  some  within.  The 
one  and  thirtieth,  wee  came  to  an  anchor  againe  in  Alicant 
Road. 

The  first  of  February,  the  Reare-AdmiraH  put  to  Sea 
with  foure  shippes,  to  see  if  he  could  meet  with  any  Pirats, 
and  this  day  dyed  Captaine  Eusabey  Cave,  Captaine  of  the 
Hercules,  and  the  Admiral!  disposed  the  command  of  the 
same  ship  to  Captaine  Alexander  Bret.  The  fifth  the 
Rcare- Admirall  returned  with  the  other  foure  ships  but 
had  met  none. 

The  sixth,  the  wind  being  Easterly,  the  Fleet  weighed 

chor  about  midnight,  shaping  our  course  for  Malhaga, 
during  the  time  of  our  staying  here  we  refreshed  our  sicke 
men  ashoare,  having  convenient  houses  provided  for  them 
in  the  fields  Gardens,  with  carefrili  people  to  attend  them, 
providing  them  such  necessaries  as  they  should  need.  The 
Constant,  for  her  part,  sent  ashore  ninctie  two  persons, 
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who  as  they  recovered  their  strength  were  sent  for  aboord, 
yet  notwithstanding  all  their  care,  at  their  departure  they 
were  forced  to  leave  behind  them  fortic  two  desperately 
ill,  the  Admirall  talcing  order  both  for  them  and  others, 
that  they  should  bee  carefully  provided  for  untill  the 
Fleets  returne. 

The  sixteenth,  came  into  the  Road  the  Vice-Admirall 
and  his  Squadron  with  the  two  Pinnasscs  which  we  so  long 
expected  out  of  England,  the  one  the  Mercuric,  of  the 
burden  of  two  hundred  and  fortic  tunnes,  sixtic  five  men, 
and  twentie  peeces  of  Brassc  Ordnance,  under  the  command 
of  Captaine  Phineas  Pet ;  the  other  the  Spy,  of  the  burden 
of  one  hundred  and  sixtic  tunnes,  fiftie  five  men,  and 
eiffhteene  Peeces  of  Brasse  Ordnance,  under  the  command 
of  Captaine  Edward  Gyles  :  there  came  also  two  Merchants 
ships  with  a  supply  or  victuals  for  his  Majesties  ships. 

The  eighteenth,  the  Zouch  Phenix,  the  Hercules,  the 
Neptune,  and  the  Spy  put  to  Sea,  with  order  to  ply 
betweene  Gibraltar  and  Shutte  point.  The  nineteenth, 
the  Anthelope  put  to  Sea,  and  with  those  ships  which  went 
out  the  day  before,  had  order  to  ride  in  Shutie  Road^ 
to  see  if  they  could  descry  any  Pirats  come  into  the 
Strcights. 

The  three  and  twentieth,  the  Reare-Admirall  put  to  Sea 
with  five  other  shippcs,  the  Golden  Phenix,  the  Samuel, 
the  Centurion,  the  Marigold,  and  the  Restore,  with  order 
to  ride  in  Tansey  Bay,  where  they  were  to  attend  the 
comming  in  of  divers  Pirats  whom  we  heard  to  be  without 
the  Streights  mouth. 

The  foure  and  twentieth,  the  Anthelope  with  the  rest 
of  the  shippes  returned,  bringing  with  them  a  prize  being 
a  small  Frenchman,  which  had  fiftie  Buts  of  Oyle  in  her, 
and  divers  Moores  and  Jewes,  men,  women  and  children, 
Passengers  bound  from  Tituon  to  Algier,  all  the  Turkes 
saving  themselves  in  their  Boat :  this  day  also  came  into 
the  Road  Captaine  Gyles  Penne,  in  a  ship  of  Bristoil,  from 
Tituon  Road,  bringing  a  Letter  from  the  Mogoden  to 
our  Admirall,  and   two   Moores  who  treated  with  him 
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concerning  the  redemption  of  their  people,  whom  our  ships 
had  taken,  offering  for  so  many  Moores,  so  many  English, 
whom  they  held  in  the  Towne  as  slaves,  having  bought 
them  of  the  Turkes  Pirats.  The  seven  and  twentieth,  the 
Samuel  and  the  Centurion  returned  into  the  Road  from 
Tanscy,  then  also  went  out  the  Anthelopc,  the  Zouch 
PhcniXj  the  Barbaric,  the  Neptune  and  the  Restore,  with 
order  to  ride  at  Shutey,  to  sec  if  they  could  discover  any 
Pirats  comming  into  the  Streights,  the  wind  being 
Westerly.  The  eight  and  twentieth,  the  wind  likewise 
Westerly,  the  Reformation  having  taken  in  some  of  the 
Captives,  had  order  to  wcjgh  and  set  sayle  for  Tituon,  to 
treat  with  the  Moores,  and  to  take  in  her  company  the 
Samuel,  the  Bonaventurc,  and  the  ship  of  Bristoll,  where 
the  same  day  about  noonc  they  came  to  an  Anchor  in  ihe 
Road  of  Tituon  in  twelve  fathome  water,  the  wind  at 
West. 

The  fourth  of  March,  Master  Ashfield,  Minister  of  the 

Reformation  dyed,  much  lamented  of  the  whole  company, 

f  whom   in  the  extreame  of  their  sicknesses  they  had 

:cived  much  comfort.  The  fifth,  having  a  faire  gale  at 
South-east,  our  Admiral!  with  the  rest  of  the  Fleet 
weighed  Anchor,  and  set  sayle  for  Gibraltar,  having 
concluded  nothing  with  the  Mogoden.  The  sixth,  wee 
came  to  an  Anchor  in  Gibraltar  Road,  where  wee  found 
our  Vice-Admirall  with  his  Squadron. 

The  thirteenth,  we  came  to  an  Anchor  in  Malhaga 
„Road. 

The  eight  and  twentieth,  about  eight  in  the  morning,  the 
Admirall  and  Rcarc-Admirall  set  sayle  for  Alicant. 

The  second  of  Aprill  dyed  Captaine  Manwaring.  The 
fourteenth,  about  three  in  the  arternoone  wee  came  to  an 
Anchor  in  Alicant  Road,  where  wee  found  our  Admirall 
with  the  rest  of  the  Fleet :  here  our  Admirall  had  hyred 
a  Pollacrc  about  the  burden  of  one  hundred  and  twentie 
tunne,  for  that  she  was  reported  to  bee  an  excellent  Sayler, 
and  likewise  bought  three  Brigandincs  which  rowed  with 
nine  Oarcs  on  a  side :  hce  also  hyred  a  house  wherein  hee 
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made  divers  workes  for  (he  firing  of  the  ships  within  the 
Mould  of  Algier. 

The  one  and  twentieth,  we  received  Letters  out  of 
England,  by  a  Post  sent  from  Malhaga,  signifying  a 
remaynder  of  victuals,  which  wee  expected,  was  arrived 
at  Malhaga.  The  five  and  twentieth,  about  nine  in  the 
morning,  the  whole  Fleet  sayle  for  AUcant  Road,  bceing 
bound  for  Firma  terra,  to  supply  our  wants  for  wood.  The 
eight  and  twentieth  in  the  evening,  having  fitted  our  selves 
with  wood,  we  set  sayle  for  Mayorke  to  take  in  water. 
The  nine  and  twentieth,  in  the  after-noone,  we  came  to 
an  Anchor  in  Mayorke  Road.  The  Towne  of  Mayorke 
is  large  and  well  fortified,  the  people  industrious,  both 
men,  women  and  children  given  to  labour,  loving  and 
courteous  to  strangers :  heerc  wee  found  all  manner  of 
victuals  in  plentie  and  at  easic  rates.  Their  chiefe 
Merchandise  are  Oyle,  Wood,  and  Cheese,  whereof  the 
Countrey  affoordeth  plentie. 

The  one  and  twentieth  of  May,  at  sixe  in  the  aiter- 
noone,  we  came  to  an  Anchor  in  AJgier  Road,  order  being 
first  given  by  our  AdmiraU  how  every  ship  should  berth 
herselfe. 

The  ships  being  come  to  an  Anchor  in  their  orders,  our 
Admirall  caused  sixe  of  the  Merchants  ships  presently  to 
weigh,  with  directions  to  ply  oflF  and  on  of  the  Wester- 
most  part,  keeping  as  neere  the  shoare,  as  conveniently 
they  might,  to  prevent  the  comming  in  of  any  Pirats 
betweenc  the  Fleet  and  the  shoare.  In  the  beginning  of 
this  night,  the  Boats  and  Brigandines  appointed  for  the 
assistance  of  two  shippcs,  which  our  Admirall  resolved 
should  that  night  goe  into  the  Mould,  and  there  to  set 
themselves  on  fire,  being  chained  and  linked  to  the  Pirats 
ships,  repayred  aboord  our  Admirall,  there  to  receive  their 
directions.  The  manner  and  preparations  for  firing  of  the 
ships  was  thus. 

First,  there  were  two  small  ships  which  we  had  taken 
from  the  Turkes,  the  one  of  the  burden  of  an  hundred 
tunncs,  the  other  of  sixtic,  with  great  store  of  firc-workcs 
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hem.     There  was  layd  in  them  plentie  of  dry  Wood, 
Wood  of  Ocham,  Pitch,  Rozen,  Tarre,  Brimstone  and 
other  Materials  fit  to  take  fire:  they  had  likewise  in  them 
Chaines  and  Grapnels  of  Iron  to  fasten  themselves  to  the 
ships  which  they  were  to  fire :    they  had  also  Boats  to 
bring  off  their  men  when  they  had  fired  the  ships :  then 
were  there  three  Brigandines  fitted  with  fire-bais,  buckets 
of  wild-fire,  and  fire  Pikes  to  make  their  fire-workes  fast 
unto  the  ships :  there  was  also  a  Gund-lod  fitted  with  firc- 
workcs,  Chaines  and  Grapnels  of  Iron ;    she  was  to  goc 
into  the  middest  of  the  ships  in  the  Mould,  where  festning 
her  to  some  ship,  was  to  be  set  on  fire.     Shee  had  likewise 
with  her  a  Boat  to  bring  off  her  men.     Likewise,  there 
were  seven  Boates  which  wee  called  Boats  of  rescue,  well  [ll-  vi.  886.] 
filled  with  armed  men,  who  were  to  rescue  and  releeve 
the  Boats  of  execution,  if  they  should  chance  to  be  pursued 
by  other  Boats  or  Gallies  at  their  comming  off.     These 
had  also  fire-workes  in  them,  to  fire  the  ships  which  rode 
without  the  Mould :    these  Boats  being  all  aboord,  the 
Admirall  sent  for  most  of  the  Captaincs  and  Masters  in 
the  Fleet,  to  advise  whether  it  were  fit  to  attempt  it  with 
Boats  and  Brigandines,  in  regard  it  was  little  wind,  and 
that  Westerly,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  ships  to 
get  in.     After  some  deliberation,  it  was  concluded,  that 
It  was  not  fit,  for  that  the  surest  and  most  certaine  meanes 
of  firing  was  by  the  ships  which  were  to  bee  made  fast  to 
the   shippcs   in   the    Mould,   and    to   burne   with    them. 
Whereupon   it   was  deferred   for   that   time   till   a   fitter 
opportunitie   was   offered.     The    two   and    twentieth   at 
night,  there  were  like  preparations  made,  but  deferred  Tor 
like  reasons.     The  three  and  twentieth,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  night  wee  had  a  fresh  gale  of  wind  at  South  by 
South-west,  continuing  the  space  of  two  houres  or  more, 
with  Thunder,  Lightning,  and  some  drops  of  Raine  :  the 
two  ships  weighed,  and  with  the  Brigandines  and  Boats 
set  forwards  towards  the  Mould,  but  the  wind  shifting 
before  they  came  neerc,  they  were  forced  also  to  give  over 
for  that  night. 
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The  fourc  and  twentieth  at  night,  after  a  great  showrc 
of  Raine,  wee  had  the  wind  out  or  the  Bay  at  South  South- 
west, the  weather  then  cleering  up,  both  the  ships  and 
Boats  advanced  themselves  towards  the  Mould,  as  before 
they  had  done:  but  comming  within  lesse  then  Musket 
shot  of  the  Moulds  head  it  fell  calme,  so  that  the  ships 
could  by  no  meanes  get  in,  the  Boats  and  Brigandincs 
finding  that  they  were  discovered,  by  reason  of  the  bright- 
nesse  of  the  Moone,  which  was  then  at  full,  and  hearing  it 
reported  by  a  Christian  Captive  which  did  swimme  from 
the  Towne  the  night  before  to  the  ships,  that  the  Turkcs 
had  left  their  ships  without  guard,  saving  one  or  two  in  a 
ship,  as  fearing  no  such  attempt  from  us.  And  moreover, 
hearing  the  Alarum  given  to  the  Towne  by  those  which 
kept  watch  on  the  walls,  with  good  resolution  went  on, 
but  wanting  wind  to  nourish  and  disperse  the  fire,  the 
fire-workes  tooke  no  effect  at  all.  In  this  service  were 
onely  sixc  men  slaine  out-right,  foure  or  five  dangerously 
hurt  {which  not  long  after  dyed)  and  some  thirteene 
sleightly  hurt,  yet  notwithstanding,  the  attempt  was  given 
under  the  wals  of  the  Towne,  where  both  small  shot  and 
Ordnance  played  continually  upon  them:  the  hurt  done 
our  men  was  their  comming  off,  for  that  they  were  got 
into  the  Mould  before  the  Towne  was  risen,  and  beeing 
in,  the  shippes  in  the  Mould  defended  them  both  from 
small  shot  and  Ordnance  of  the  Towne,  our  Boates  still 
keeping  the  shippes  betweene  them  and  the  Towne. 

The  five  and  twentieth,  there  came  in  foure  sayle  of 
Pirates  by  the  Wester-most  point  of  Land,  notwith- 
standing sixe  ships  were  appointed  to  lye  off  at  that  place, 
for  the  wind  being  Westward  and  a  great  Current  setting 
to  the  Eastward  our  ships  were  put  so  farre  to  lee-ward 
that  they  could  not  prevent  the  Pirats  comming  in 
betweene  the  shoare  and  them,  but  yet  the  Bonaventure 
loosed  so  neere,  that  there  passed  some  shot  betweene 
her  and  the  Pirats  ships,  but  no  hurt  done :  this  night 
our  Admiral!  and  the  whole  Fleet  weighed  Anchor  and 
stood  off  to  the  Sea. 
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The  six  and  twentieth,  the  fore-part  of  the  day,  the 
wind  was  shifting  to  and  fro,  from  the  South-east  to  the 
South-west ;  in  the  after-noone  al  South,  and  South  South- 

teast  hard  gale  and  raynie  weather;  and  at  night  having 
the  wind  shifting  at  South  and  South-west,  we  played  off 
and  on  all  night  by  a  wind. 
The  eight  and  twentieth,  we  had  faire  weather  the  wind 
Westerly,  this  night  the  Bonaventure,  and  the  Hercules 
put  a  Pirat  ashoare,  he  having  an  hundred  and  thirtic 
Turkes  in  her,  and  twelve  poore  Christians  Captives,  they 
were  all  drowned  but  twelve  Turlces,  who  got  the  shoarc 
by  swimming. 

The  one  and  thirtieth  in  the  morning,  our  Boates  tooke 
up  two  Genowayes  Captives,  who  adventured  to  swimme 
from  the  Towne  to  the  ships.  They  told  that  the  same 
night  our  shippes  stood  off  to  Sea,  there  came  into  the 
Mould  seven  of  the  best  ships  belonging  to  Algier,  and 
that  if  we  had  stayed  they  had  fallen  into  our  laps.  They 
likewise  told  us,  that  the  Turkes  had  Boomed  up  the 
B  Mould,  so  that  it  was  not  possible  for  eyther  shippe  or 
Boate  to  get  in  to  fire  the  ships,  which  were  now  filled 
with  armed  men,  besides  three  Gallies  and  fifteene  Boates 
which  lay  continually  well  fitted  without  the  Mould  before 
the  Boome  for  a  Guard,  &c. 
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[til.  vi.  887-]  Chap.    VI. 

The  Relation  of  the  Jacob,  a  ship  of  BristoII,  of 
one  hundred  and  twentic  Tunnes,  which  was 
about  the  end  of  October,  1621,  taken  by 
the  Turkish  Pirats  of  Argier :  and  within 
five  dayes  after,  foure  English  youths  did 
valiantly  overcome  thirteene  of  the  said 
Turkes  ;  and  brought  the  ship  to  Saint  Lucas 
in  Spaine,  where  they  sold  nine  of  the 
Turkes  for  Gallie-slaves :  with  mention  of 
some  other  like  English  adventures. 

Eere  the  latter  end  of  October  last,  1621.  a 
ship  belonging  to  the  Citie  of  BristoII, 
being  about  the  burden  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  Tuns,  was  met  withal!  and 
set  upon  by  Turkes  or  Pirats  of  Argier, 
where  after  a  long  and  sharpe  fight  (being 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar) 
the  English  ship  being  opprest  with  the  multitude  of  their 
enemies,  was   taken,   their   Ordnance,  Cables,   Anchors, 
Sailes,  Ship  and  men  pillaged,  ransacked,  and  at  the  mercy 
of  the  insultine;  Barbarians,  who  to  make  their  worke  the 
surer,  tooke  all  the  English-men  out  of  the  ship,  except 
foure  youths,  whose  names  were  John  Cooke,  William 
Ling,  David  Jones,  and  Robert  Tuckey,  into  which  ship 
the  Turkes  did  put  thirteene  of  their  ownc  men  to  com- 
mand, the  English,  and  to  .bring  the  ship  as  a  prize  to 
Argier ;   amongst  which  one  of  the  Pirats  was  appointed 
Captaine,    being    a    strong,    able,    sterne,    and    resolute 
fellow. 

These  foure  poore  youths  being  thus  fiiUen  into  the 
hands  of  mercilesse  Infidels,  beejan  to  studie  and  complot 
all  the  meanes  they  could  for  the  obtaining  of  their  free- 
domes  :  First,  they  considered  the  lamentable  and 
miserable  estates  that  they  were  like  to  be  in,  as  to  be 
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debard  for  ever  from  seeing  their  friends  and  Countrey, 
to  be  chained,  beaten,  made  slaves^  and  to  eate  the  bread 
of  affliction  in  the  Gallies,  all  the  remainder  of  their 
unfortunate  lives,  to  have  their  heads  shaven,  to  feed  on 
course  dyet,  to  have  hard  boords  for  beds,  and  which  was 
worse  of  all,  never  to  be  partakers  of  the  heavenly  Word 
and  Sacraments. 

Thus  being  quite  hopclesse,  haplesse,  and  for  any  thing 
they  knew,  for  ever  helpksse,  they  sayled  five  daycs  and 
niphts  under  the  command  of  the  Pirats,  when  on  the 
fifth  night,  God  in  his  great  mercy  shewed  them  a  meanes 
for  their  wished  for  escape,  for  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
the  wind  began  to  arise,  and  in  short  space  it  blew  so 
stiife  that  they  were  enforced  to  strike  both  their  top 
Sayles ;  and  at  last,  it  encreased  to  such  a  gust  or  storme, 
that  they  must  take  in  their  maine  Sailc,  and  being  unable 
to  doc  it  themselves,  John  Cooke  and  William  Ling  did 
call  to  the  Turkes  for  helpe :  whereupon  the  Captalne 
himselfe  came  to  helpe  them;  who  standing  by  the  ships 
side,  betweene  the  foresaid  John  and  David  Jones,  lending 
his  hand  to  hale  in  the  sailc,  the  said  John  and  David 
suddenly  tooke  him  by  the  breech  and  threw  him  over- 
boord,  but  by  fortune  hee  fell  into  the  bunt  of  the  sayle, 
where  quickly  catching  hold  of  a  rope,  he  (being  a  very 
strong  man)  had  almost  gotten  into  the  ship  againe : 
which  John  Cooke  perceiving,  leaped  speedily  to  the 
Pumpe,  and  tooke  off  the  Pumpc  brake  or  handle,  and 
cast  it  to  William  Ling,  bidding  him  knocke  him  downe, 
which  he  was  not  long  in  doing,  but  lifting  up  the  woodden 
weapon,  he  gave  him  such  a  palt  on  the  pate,  as  made 
his  braines  forsake  the  possession  of  his  head,  with  which 
his  body  fell  into  the  Sea. 

An  Objection  may  he  made  here,  why  the  Turke  cried 
not  to  his  fcllowes  at  first  for  helpe,  or  how  these  things 
could  be  done,  but  the  rest  of  his  company  must  either 
sec  or  heare  it :  to  which  I  answere,  that  at  Sea  a  Gust, 
Flaw,  or  Storme,  hath  many  times  a  louder  voice  then  a 
man;  besides,  when  Mariners  doe  hale  or  pull  any  thing, 
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they  doe  make  a  noyse,  as  it  were  crying  ha  woet  hale  men 
hale,  which  with  the  noyse  of  the  wind  whizzing  and 
hizzing  in  the  shrowds  and  cordage,  would  overcome  and 
drowne  the  voice  or  crie  of  any  man  whatsoever.  Besides, 
his  companions  were  all  busie,  some  ar  the  mizen,  some  at 
the  sprit-sailc,  some  to  trim  the  fore-saile,  and  the  night 
exceeding  darkc,  all  these  things  concurring,  and  chiefly, 
God  graciously  assisting,  thus  these  brave  L^ds  began  the 
busincsse  luckily. 

Nor  must  I  forget  Robert  Tuckey,  who  was  imployed 
all  this  while  in  a  place  of  maine  importance,  for  he  stood 
at  the  Helme,  and  in  al!  the  weather  guided  the  Ship; 
now  after  the  Captaine  was  thus  cashierd,  John  Cooke  ran 
hastily  up  the  halfe  Decke  to  the  Masters  Cabin,  neere 
which,  were  standing  six  or  seven  Turkes,  but  hec  being 
nothing  daunted  or  discouraged  for  them,  slipt  roughly 
by  them,  and  gat  out  two  good  Cuttleaxes,  or  short 
Swords,  one  of  which  he  delivered  to  William  Ling, 
withall  saying,  courage  my  fellowes  and  Countrey-men, 
God  strengthen  and  assist  us;  with  that,  they  laid  about 
them  so  manfully,  that  they  drove  the  Turkes  from  place 
to  place  in  the  Ship,  and  having  coursed  them  from  the 
Poope  to  the  Forecastle,  they  there  valiantly  killed  two  of 
them,  and  gave  another  a  dangerous  wound  or  two,  who  to 
escape  the  frirthcr  friry  of  their  Swords,  leap'd  suddenly 
888,]  overboord  to  goc  sccke  his  Captaine.  Thus  fourc  of  the 
ihirteene  Turkes  being  made  sure  for  doing  any  harme, 
they  chased  and  followed  the  other  nine  so  close,  that  they 
(to  save  themselves)  being  also  many  of  them,  sore  hurt 
and  wounded,  ranne  bctweenc  the  Ships  Decks;  where- 
upon the  English  men  fastned  the  Dcckcs  to  kecpe  them 
under :  the  Turkes  not  knowing  how  to  be  revenged,  ran 
afterward  toward  the  Helme,  and  unshipt  their  Whip- 
staffe,  or  as  some  call  itj  a  Whip-stocke  (which  is  the 
staffe  that  a  Mariner  holds  in  his  hand,  when  he  guides 
or  stceres  a  Ship)  by  which  meanes  the  English  men  were 
in  some  distresse,  by  reason  the  Ship  lay  tumbling  and 
rowling  unguided  in  the  raging  and  boystrous  biUowes  of 
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the  Sea :  at  last,  John  Cooke  and  William  Ling  got  each 
of  them  a  Musket,  which  they  quickly  chargedj  and  went 
downe  where  the  nine  Turkes  were,  making  offers  to 
shoote  at  them,  at  which  they  were  much  terntied  ;  where- 
upon they  quickly  ship'd  their  Whip-stocke  againc, 
delivering  the  Helme  to  Robert  Tuckey,  and  then  pre- 
sently they  stowed  all  the  Turkes  under  the  Hatches, 
where  they  kept  them  close  till  the  next  morning,  and 
then  as  they  had  occasion  to  use  them,  they  would  call  up 
two  or  three  of  them  at  a  time,  to  hale  and  pull  Sheetes, 
Tackes,  Braces,  and  Boleins,  to  hoyse  and  strike  Sayles, 
or  any  such  necessary  and  laborious  imployments ;  in  all 
which,  the  English  made  the  Turkes  attend  them,  and 
directing  their  course  for  the  Port  of  Saint  Lucas  in 
Spaine,  ihey  in  short  time  (by  Gods  ayde)  happily  and 
safely  arrived  at  the  said  Port,  where  they  sold  the  nine 
Turkes  for  Gally-slaves,  for  a  good  suinme  of  money, 
and  as  I  thinke,  a  great  deale  more  then  they  were  worth. 

Nor  doe  1  write  this  to  the  intent  that  any  man  should 
presume  that  their  owne  strengths,  valour  or  courage,  is 
sufficient  to  doe  these  or  the  like  actions,  for  they  arc  not 
ordinary,  and  therefore  man  is  but  made  the  ordinary 
instrument  of  an  extraordinary  power,  and  he  that  shall 
attribute  such  things  as  these  to  the  arme  of  flesh  and 
bloud,  is  forgetfull,  ingratehiU,  and  in  a  manner  Atheisti- 
cal]. 

One  John  Kox  an  expert  Mariner,  and  a  good  approoved  Set  tht  If'u- 
and  sufficient  Gunner,  was  (in  the  raigne  of  Queene  "'^  '"  ^*'' 
Elizabeth)  taken  by  the  Turkes,  and  kept  eighteene 
ycercs  in  most  miserable  bondage  and  slavery,  at  the  end 
of  which  time,  he  espied  his  opportunity  (and  God  assist- 
ing him  withall)  that  hee  slew  his  Keeper,  and  fled  to  the 
Seas  side,  where  he  found  a  Gaily  with  one  hundred  and 
fifty  Captive  Christians,  which  hee  speedily  waying  their 
Anchor,  set  Saile,  and  fell  to  workc  like  men,  and  safely 
arrived  in  Spaine ;  by  which  meanes,  he  freed  himselfc 
and  a  number  of  poorc  soules  from  long  and  intolerable 
servitude;    after  which^  the  said  John  Fox  came  into 
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England,  and  the  Queene  (being  rightly  informed  of  his 

brave  exploit)  did  graciously  entertainc  him  for  her  Ser- 
vant, and  allowed  him  a  yeercly  Pension. 

Captaine  Nichols  with  a  Ship  of  London,  called  the 
Dolphin,  fought  a  long  and  blouay  fight,  with  many  of  the 
Turkish  men  of  warre  at  one  time,  at  which  time  hee 
sunke  some  of  them,  slew  many  of  their  men,  and  having 
his  ownc  Ship  exceedingly  rent  and  torne  with  the 
Enemies  great  shot,  yet  at  last  it  pleased  God  to  deliver 
him  from  them,  so  that  hee  safely  arrived  at  home. 

Master  William  Malam  of  Roiherhilh  within  these 
three  yeeres  was  set  upon  by  these  Rovers,  and  after  a 
long  fight,  being  much  hurt  by  the  Ordnance  of  the 
Turkes  (the  night  comming  on)  which  made  the  fight  to 
cease,  when  the  Genemll  of  the  Pirats  past  his  word,  and 
bound  it  with  an  Oath,  that  if  Master  Malam  would  come 
aboord  his  Ship  all  night,  that  hee  should  well  and  safely 
bee  set  aboord  againe  his  ownc  Ship  the  next  morning, 
upon  which  word  and  oath  Master  Malam  went  aboord 
the  Turke,  and  a  Merchant  with  him;  but  first,  before 
he  went,  commanded  his  Mate  to  watch  his  opportunitie, 
and  steale  away  with  the  Ship  in  the  night,  if  he  could, 
which  fell  out  as  he  wished,  whereby  all  the  Merchants 

Ejods  were  saved,  and  the  Ship  safely  arrived  here  at 
ondon :  but  in  the  morning,  when  the  Turkes  did 
perceive  the  English  Ship  was  gone,  then  would  they  have 
put  Master  Malam  and  the  Merchant  that  was  with  htm, 
to  death,  whereupon  he  urged  him  with  his  oath  and  pro- 
mise, which  was,  that  he  should  come  and  goe  safely,  and 
that  if  a  Christian  had  made  him  or  any  man  such  a 
promise,  and  hound  it  with  a  vow,  hee  would  have  kept 
his  word.  And  (that  for  any  thing  he  knew)  his  Ship 
being  so  dangerously  hurt  by  them,  might  be  sunke  in 
the  night,  and  not  escaped  away  as  he  imagined.  Now 
whilest  they  were  in  this  discourse,  presently  came  a  Saile 
in  sight,  which  afterward  they  found  to  be  a  small  Scottish 
Ship  bound  for  England,  whom  the  Turkes  quickly  tooke, 
and  pillaged  at  their  pleasure,  taking  from  them  their 
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use  or  preservation,  and  having  robd  and  rifled  the  poore 
Scot  in  that  manner,  they  put  Master  Malam  and  the 
Merchant  into  her,  to  trie  their  fortunes,  either  to  sinke 
or  swim,  but  it  pleased  God  they  safely  arrived  in  the 
West  part  of  England,  where  they  came  home  by  land 
sad  and  disconsolate,  because  they  could  not  heare  any 
ncwes  of  the  Ship:  but  the  same  night  that  hec  came 
home,  before  day,  there  was  happy  tidings  brought  of  the 
Ships  safe  arrivall  into  the  River  of  Thames. 

All  these  things  arc  true  upon  mine  ownc  knowledge, 
and  these  worthy  Mariners  that  have  beene  so  delivered, 
doe,  and  ever  did,  attribute  all  the  meanes  of  their  deliver- 
ance to  the  mighty  hand  of  God ;  and  they  are  so  ferre 
from  taking  any  of  these  things  to  their  ownc  praise  or 
glory,  that  some  of  them  have  ever  done  their  best  to 
supprcssc  them  from  being  printed. 

Chap.   VII. 

The  wonderful  recovery  of  the  Exchange  of 
Bristow,  from  the  Turkish  Pirats  of  Argier, 
published  by  John  Rawlins,  heere  abbreviated. 

N  the  ycere  1 62 1 .  the  first  of  November, 
there  was  one  John  Rawlins,  borne  in 
Rochester,  and  dwelling  three  and  twenty 
yccre  in  PHmmouth,  Imployed  to  the 
strait  of  Gibraltar,  by  Master  Richard, 
and  Steven  Trcvilcs,  Merchants  of  PHm- 
moth,  and  fraightcd  in  a  Barke,  called  the 
Nicholas  of  Plimmoth,  of  the  burden  of  forty  Tun,  which 
had  also  in  her  company  another  ship  of  Plimmoth,  called 
the  George  Bonaventurc  of  seventy  Tun  burthen,  or 
thereabout;  which  by  reason  of  her  greatnesse  beyond 
the  other,  I  will  name  the  Admirall ;  and  John  Rawlins 
Barke  shall,  if  you  please,  be  the  Vice-admirall.  These 
two  according  to   the   lime  of  the  ycere,  had  a   fiiirc 
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passage,  and  by  the  eighteenth  of  the  same  moneth  canii 
to  a  place  at  the  entrlng  of  the  straits,  named  Trafflegar:' 
but  the  next  morning,  being  in  the  sight  of  Gibraltar,  at 
the  very  mouth  of  the  straits,  the  watch  descried  five 
saiie  of  ships,  who  as  it  seemed,  used  all  the  nieans  they 
could  to  come  neerc  us,  and  we  as  wc  had  cause,  used  the 
same  means  to  go  as  farre  from  them :  yet  did  their 
Admirail  take  in  both  his  top  sailcs,  that  cither  we  might 
not  suspect  them,  or  that  his  owne  company  might  come 
up  the  closer  together.  At  last  perceiving  us  Christians, 
they  fell  from  devices  to  apparent  discovery  of  hostility, 
and  making  out  against  us :  we  againe  suspecting  them 
Pirats,  tooke  our  course  to  escape  from  them,  and  made 
all  the  sailes  we  possibly  could  for  Tirriff,  or  Gibraltar: 
but  all  we  could  doe,  could  not  prevent  their  approach. 
For  suddenly  one  of  them  came  right  over  against  us  to 
wind-ward,  and  so  fell  upon  our  quarter:  another  canie 
upon  our  luffe,  and  so  threatned  us  there,  and  at  last  all 
five  chased  us,  making  great  speed  to  surprise  us. 

Their  Admirail  was  called  Callfater,  having  upon  her 
maine  top-saile,  two  top-gallant  sailes,  one  above  another. 
Bur  whereas  we  thought  them  all  five  to  be  Turkish  ships 
of  warre,  we  afterwards  understood,  that  two  of  them  were 
their  prizes,  the  one  a  smal  ship  of  London,  the  other  of 
the  West-countrey,  that  came  out  of  the  Qnactath  laden 
with  figges,  and  other  Merchandise,  but  now  subject  to 
the  fortune  of  the  Sea,  and  the  captivity  of  Pirats.  But 
to  our  businesse.  Three  of  these  ships  got  much  upon 
us,  and  so  much  that  ere  halfe  the  day  was  spent,  the 
Admirail  who  was  the  best  sailer,  fetcht  up  the  George 
BonaventurCj  and  made  booty  of  it.  The  Vice-admirall 
againe  being  neerest  unto  the  lesser  Barke,  whereof  John 
Rawlins  was  Master,  shewed  him  the  force  of  a  strong 
arme,  and  by  his  Turkish  name,  called  Villa-Rise,  com- 
manded him  in  like  sort  to  strike  his  sailes,  and  submit 
to  his  mercy,  which  not  to  be  gaine-saied  nor  prevented, 
was  quickly  done ;  and  so  Rawlins  with  his  Barke  was 
quickly   taken,  although   the  Rearc-Admirall  being  the 
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worst  sayler  of  the  three,  called  Rcggiprisc,  came  not  in, 
till  all  was  done. 

The  same  day  before  night,  the  Admiral!  either  loth  to 
pester  himselfe  with  too  much  company,  or  ignorant  of 
the  commodity  was  to  be  made  by  the  sale  of  English 
(U'isoners,  or  daring  not  to  trust  them  in  his  company,  for 
fearc  of  mutinies,  and  exciting  others  to  rebellion ;  set 
twelve  persons  who  were  in  the  George  Bonavcnture  on 
the  land,  and  divers  other  English,  whom  he  had  taken 
before,  to  trie  their  fortunes  in  an  unknowne  Countrey. 
But  Villa-Rise,  the  Vicc-Admirall  that  had  taken  John 
Rawlins,  would  not  so  dispencc  with  his  men,  but  com- 
manded him  and  five  more  of  his  company  to  be  brought 
aboord  his  ship,  leaving  in  his  Barke  three  men  and  his 
boy,  with  thirteenc  Turkes  and  Moorcs,  who  were  qucs- 
tionlcssc  sufficient  to  over-master  the  other,  and  direct  the 
Barke  lo  Harbour.  Thus  they  sailed  directly  for  Argier ; 
but  the  night  following,  followed  them  with  great  tempest 
and  foule  weather,  which  ended  not  without  some  effect 
of  a  storme:  for  they  lost  the  sight  of  Rawlins  Barke, 
called  the  Nicholas,  and  in  a  manner  lost  themselves, 
though  they  seemed  safe  a  shipboord,  by  fcarcfull  conjec- 
turing what  should  become  of  us:  at  last,  by  the  two 
and  twentieth  of  the  same  moncth,  they,  or  we  (chuse 
you  whether)  arrived  at  Argier,  and  came  in  safely  within 
the  Mould,  but  found  not  our  other  Barke  there ;  nay, 
though  we  earnestly  inquired  after  the  same,  yet  heard 
we  nothing  to  our  satisfiiction ;  but  much  matter  was 
ministrcd  to  our  discomfort  and  amazement.  For  although 
the  Captaine  and  our  over-seers,  were  loth  we  should 
have  any  conference  with  our  Country-men ;  yet  did  we 
adventure  to  informe  our  selves  of  the  present  affaires, 
both  of  the  Towne,  and  the  shipping:  so  that  finding 
many  English  at  worke  in  other  ships,  they  spared  not  to 
tell  us  the  danger  we  were  in,  and  the  mischcifcs  we  must 
needs  incurre,  as  being  sure  if  we  were  not  used  like 
slaves,  to  be  sold  as  slaves :  for  there  had  beenc  6ve  hun- 
dred brought  into  the  market  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
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above  a  hundred  hansome  youths  compelled  to  turne' 
Turkes,  or  made  subject  to  more  viler  prostitution,  and 
all  English :  yet  like  good  Christians,  they  bade  us  be 
of  good  cheere,  and  comfort  our  selves  in  this,  that  Gods 
trials  were  gentle  purgations,  and  these  crosses  were  but 
to  cleanse  the  drosse  from  the  gold,  and  bring  us  out  of 
the  fire  againe  more  cleare  and  lovely.  Yet  1  must  needs 
confesse,  that  they  afforded  us  reason  for  this  cruelty,  as 
if  they  determined  to  be  revenged  of  our  last  attempt  to 
fire  their  ships  in  the  Mould,  and  therefore  protested  to 
spare  none,  whom  they  could  surprise,  and  take  alive,  but 
[II.  vi.  890.]  cither  to  sell  them  for  money,  or  torment  them  to  servcJ 
their  owne  turnes.  Now  their  customes  and  usages  in 
both  these  was  in  this  manner. 

First,  concerning  the  first.  The  Bashaw  had  the  over- 
seeing of  all  prisoners,  who  were  presented  unto  him  at 
their  first  comming  into  the  harbour,  and  so  chose  one 
out  of  every  eight  for  a  present  or  fee  to  himsclfc :  the 
rest  were  rated  by  the  Captaincs,  and  90  sent  to  the 
Market  to  be  sold  ;  whereat  if  either  there  were  repining, 
or  any  drawing  backe,  then  certaine  Moores  and  OflScers 
attended  either  to  beate  you  forward,  or  thrust  you  into 
the  sides  with  Goades;  and  this  was  the  manner  of  the 
selling  of  Slaves.  ■ 

Secondly,  concerning  their  enforcing  them,  either  to 
turne  Turke,  or  to  attend  their  filthines  and  impieties, 
although  it  would  make  a  Christians  heart  bleed  to  hcare 
of  the  same,  yet  must  the  truth  not  be  hid,  nor  the  terror 
left  untold.     They  commonly  hy  them  on  their  naked 
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backs  or  bellies,  beating  them  so  long,  till  they  bleed  at  a 
the  nose  and  mouth ;    and  if  yet  they  continue  constant, 
then  they  strike  the  teeth  out  of  their  heads,  pinch  them 
by  their  tongues,  and  use  many  other  sorts  of  tortures  tofl 
convert  them  ;   nay,  many  times  they  lay  them  their  whole 
length  in  the  ground  like  a  grave,  and  so  cover  them  with 
boords,  thrcatning  to  starve  them,  if  they  will  not  turne ;■ 
and  so  many  even  for  feare  of  torment  and  death,  make 
(heir   tongues   betray    their    hearts   to   a    most    fearefiiU  _ 
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vickednesse,  and  so  are  circumcised  with  new  names,  and 
brought  to  confesse  a  new  Religion.  Others  againe,  I 
must  confesse,  who  never  knew  any  God,  but  their  owne 
sensual]  lusts  and  pleasures,  thought  that  any  religion 
ould  serve  their  turnes,  and  so  for  preferment  or  wealth 
very  voluntarily  renounced  their  fiiith,  and  became  Rene- 
gadoes  in  despighi  of  any  counsel!  which  seemed  to 
intercept  them :  and  this  was  the  first  newes  wee 
cncountred  with  at  our  comming  first  to  Argier 

The  26.  of  the  same  moneth,  John  Rawlins  his  Barke, 
with  his  other  three  men  and  a  boy,  came  safe  into  the 
Mould,  and  so  were  put  all  together  to  be  carried  before 
the  Bashaw,  but  that  they  tooke  the  Owners  servant,  and 
Rawlins  Boy,  and  by  force  and  torment  compelled  them 
to  turnc  Turkes :  then  were  they  in  all  seven  English, 
besides  John  Rawlins,  of  whom  the  Bashaw  tooke  one, 
and  sent  the  rest  to  their  Captaines,  who  set  a  valuation 
upon  them,  and  so  the  Souldiers  hurried  us  like  dogs  into 
the  Market,  whereas  men  sell  Hacknies  in  England,  we 
were  tossed  up  and  downe  to  see  who  would  give  most 
hr  us ;  and  although  we  had  heavy  hearts,  and  looked 
■with  sad  countenances,  yet  many  came  to  behold  us,  some- 
times taking  us  by  the  hand,  sometime  turning  us  round 
about,  sometimes  feeling  our  brawncs  and  naked  armcs, 
and  so  beholding  our  prices  written  in  our  breasts,  they 
bargained  for  us  accordingly,  and  at  last  we  were  all  sold, 
ancT  the  Souldiers  returned  with  the  money  to  their 
Captaines. 

John  Rawlins  was  the  last,  who  was  sold,  by  reason  of 
his  lame  hand,  and  bought  by  the  Captainc  that  tooke 
him,  even  that  dog  Villa  Rise,  who  better  informing  him- 
selfe  of  his  skill  fit  to  be  a  Pilot,  and  his  experience  to  bee 
an  over-seer,  bought  him  and  his  Carpenter  at  very  easic 
rates.  For  as  we  afterwards  understood  by  divers  English 
Rcncgadoes,  he  paid  for  Rawlins  but  one  hundred  and 
fiftie  Dooblets,  which  make  of  English  money  seven  pound 
ten  shillings.  Thus  was  he  and  his  Carpenter  with  divers 
other  slaves  sent  into  his  ship  to  worke,  and  imployed 
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about  such  affaires,  as  belonged  to  the  well  rigging  a 
preparing  the  same.  But  the  villanous  Turkes  perceiviii, 
his  lame  hand,  and  that  he  could  not  performe  so  mu 
as  other  Slaves,  quickly  complained  to  their  Patron,  whoj 
as  quickly  apprehended  the  inconvenience,  whereupoi 
hee  sent  for  him  the  next  day,  and  told  him  he  was 
unserviceable  for  his  present  purpose,  and  therefore 
unlesse  he  could  procure  fifteene  pound  of  the  English 
there  for  his  ransome,  he  would  send  him  up  into 
the  Countrey,  where  he  should  never  see  Christendome 
againe,  and  endure  the  extremity  of  a  miserable  banish- 
ment. 

Bm  see  how  God  worketh  all  for  the  best  for  his  ser-i 
vants,  and  confoundeth  the  presumption  of  Tyrant 
frustrating  their  purposes,  to  make  his  wonders  knowne 
to  the  sonnes  of  men,  and  releeves  his  people,  when  they 
least  thinke  of  succour  and  releasement.  Whilest  John 
Rawlins  was  thus  terrified  with  the  dogged  answere  of 
Villa  Rise,  the  Exchange  of  Bristow,  a  ship  formerly 
Th(Ex(hange  surprised  by  the  Pirals,  lay  all  unrigged  in  the  Harbour, 
p/fim/«<.'.  fju  3(  |^5(  Q^g  jo[,j^  Goodale,  an  English  Turke  with  his 
confederates,  understanding  shee  was  a  good  sailer,  and 
might  be  made  a  proper  Man  oi  Warre,  bought  her  fi-om 
the  Turkes  that  tooke  her,  and  prepared  her  for  their 
owne  purpose :  now  the  Captaine  that  set  them  on  workc, 
was  also  anEnglishRenegado,by  the  name  of  Rammctham 
CkmJlera  Rise,  but  by  his  Christen  name  Henrie  Chandler,  who 
Renegade.  resolved  to  make  Goodale  Master  over  her ;  and  because 
they  were  both  English  Turkes,  having  the  command 
notwithstanding  of  many  Turkes  and  Moores,  they  con- 
cluded to  have  all  English  slaves  to  goe  in  her,  and.  for 
their  Gunners,  English  and  Dutch  Renegadoes,  and  so 
they  agreed  with  the  Patrons  of  nine  English,  and  one 
French  Slave  for  their  ransoms,  who  were  presently, 
tmployed  to  rig  and  furnish  the  ship  for  a  Man  of  Warrqj 
and  while  they  were  thus  busied,  two  of  John  Rawlins 
men,  who  were  taken  with  him,  were  also  taken  up  t 
serve  in  this  Man  of  Warre,  their  names,  James  Roc 
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John  Davics,  the  one  dwelling  in  Plimmoth,  and  the 
other  in  Foy,  where  the  Commander  of  this  ship  was  also 
borne,  by  which  occasion  they  came  acquainted,  so  that 
both  the  Captaine,  and  the  Master  promised  them  good 
usage,  upon  the  good  service  they  should  pcrforme  in  the 
voyage,  and  withall  demanded  or  him,  if  he  knew  of  any  [II.  vi.  891.] 
Englishman  to  be  bought,  that  could  serve  them  as  a  Pilot, 
both  to  direct  them  out  of  Harbour,  and  conduct  them 
in  their  voyage.  For  in  truth  neither  was  the  Captaine 
a  Mariner,  nor  any  Turke  in  her  of  sufficiency  to  dispose 
of  her  through  the  Straites  in  sccuritie,  nor  oppose  any 
enemie,  that  should  hold  it  out  bravely  against  them. 
Davies  quickly  replied,  that  as  farre  as  he  understood, 
Villa  Rise  would  sell  John  Rawlins  his  Master,  and  Com- 
mander of  the  Barkc  which  was  taken,  a  man  every  way 
sufficient  for  Sea  affaires,  being  of  great  resolution  and 
good  experience ;  and  for  all  he  had  a  lame  hand,  yet  had 
ne  a  sound  heart  and  noble  courage  for  any  attempt  or 
adventure. 

When  the  Captaine  understood  thus  much,  he  imployed 
vies  to  search  for  Rawlins,  who  at  last  lighting  upon 
him,  asked  him  if  the  Turke  would  sell  him  :  Rawlins 
st»ddenly  answered,  that  by  reason  of  his  lame  hand  he 
was  willing  to  part  with  him ;  but  because  he  had  dis- 
bursed money  for  him,  he  would  gaine  something  by  him, 
and  so  prized  me  at  three  hundred  Dooblets,  which 
amounteth  to  fiftecne  pound  English ;  which  I  must 
procure,  or  jncurre  sorer  indurances.  When  Davies  had 
certified  thus  much,  the  Turks  a  ship-boord  conferred 
about  the  matter,  and  the  Master  whose  Christen  name 
was  John  Goodale  joyned  with  two  Turkes,  who  were 
consorted  with  him,  and  disbursed  one  hundred  Dooblets 
a  piece,  and  so  bought  him  of  Villa  Rise,  sending  him 
info  the  said  ship,  called  the  Exchange  of  Bnstow,  as  well 
to  supervise  what  had  been  done,  as  to  order  what  was 
left  undone,  but  especially  to  fit  the  sailcs,  and  to  accom- 
modate the  ship,  all  which  Rawlins  was  very  carefull  and 
indulgent  in»  not  yet  thinking  of  any  peculiar  plot  of 
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deliverance,  more  then  a  gcncrall  desire  to  be  freed  from 
this  Turkish  slaverie,  and  inhumane  abuses. 

By  the  seventh  of  Januaric,  the  ship  was  prepared  with 
twelve  good  cast  Pieces,  and  all  manner  of  munition  ajid 
provision,  which  belonged  to  such  a  purpose,  and  the  same 
day  haled  out  of  the  Mould  of  Argier,  with  this  company, 
and  in  this  manner. 

There  were  in  her  sixtic  three  Turkes  and  Moores,  nine' 
English  Slaves,  and  one  French,  foure  Hollanders  that 
were  free  men,  to  whom  the  Turkes  promised  one  prise 
or  other,  and  so  to  rcturne  to  Holland;  or  if  they  were 
disposed  to  goe  backe  againc  for  Argier,  they  should  have 
great  reward  and  no  enforcement  offered,  but  continue  as 
they  would,  both  their  religion  and  their  customes :  and 
for  their  Gunners  they  had  two  of  our  Souldiers,  on 
English  and  one  Dutch  Renegado:  and  thus  much  for 
the  companie.  For  the  manner  of  setting  out,  it  was  a9< 
usuall  as  in  other  ships,  but  that  the  Turkes  delighted  in 
the  ostentous  braverie  of  their  Streamers,  Banners,  and 
Top-sayles ;  the  ship  being  a  handsome  ship,  and  well 
built  for  any  purpose :  the  Slaves  and  English  were 
imployed  under  Hatches  about  the  Ordnance,  and  other 
workes  of  order,  and  accommodating  themselves :  all 
which  John  Rawlins  marked,  as  supposing  it  an  intolerable 
slaverie  to  take  such  paines,  and  be  subject  to  such  dangers, 
and  still  to  enrich  other  men  and  maintaine  their  voluptuous 
filthinesse  and  lives,  returning  themselves  as  Slaves,  and 
living  worse  then  their  Dogs  amongst  them.  Whereupon 
hee  bust  out  into  these,  or  such  like  abrupt  speeches:  Oh 
Hellish  slaverie  to  be  thus  subject  to  Dogs!  Oh,  God 
strengthen  my  heart  and  hand,  and  something  shall  be 
done  to  ease  us  of  these  mischicfcs,  and  deliver  us  from 
these  cruell  Mahumetan  Dogs.  The  other  Slaves  pitty- 
jng  his  distraction  (as  they  thought)  bad  him  speake 
softly,  lest  they  should  all  fere  the  worse  for  his  distem- 

rrature.     The  worse  (quoth  Rawlins)  what  can  be  worse? 
will   either  attempt   my  deliverance  at  one  time,   or 
another,  or  perish  in  the  enterprise :  but  if  you  would  be 
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contented  to  hearken  after  a  release,  and  joync  with  me 
in  the  action,  I  would  not  doubt  of  fecilitating  the  same, 
and  shew  you  a  way  to  make  your  credits  thrive  by  some 
worke  of  amazement,  and  augment  your  gloria  in  pur- 
chasing your  liberlie,  I  prithee  be  quiet  (said  they  againe) 
and  thmke  not  of  impossibilities :  yet  if  you  can  but  open 
such  a  doore  of  reason  and  probabilitie,  that  we  be  not 
condemned  for  desperate  and  distracted  persons,  in  pulling 
the  Sunne  as  it  were  out  of  the  Firmament :  wee  can  but 
sacrifice  our  lives,  and  you  may  be  sure  of  sccrccic  and 
taciturnitie. 

The  fifteenth  of  Januarie,  the  morning  water  brought 
us  neere  Cape  de  Gatt,  hard  by  the  shoare,  we  having  in 
our  companie  a  smal  Turkish  ship  of  Warre,  that  followed 
us  out  of  Argier  the  next  day,  and  now  joyning  with  us, 
gave  us  notice  of  seven  small  vessels,  sixe  of  them  being 
Sattces,  and  one  Pollack,  who  very  quickly  appeared  in 
sieht,  and  so  we  made  toward  them:  but  having  more 
advantage  of  the  Pollack,  then  the  rest,  and  loth  to  lose 
all,  we  both  fetcht  her  up,  and  brought  her  past  hope  of 
rccoverie,  which  when  she  perceived,  rather  then  she  would 
voluntarily  come  into  the  slavene  of  these  Mahumetans, 
she  ran  her  selfe  a  shoare,  and  so  all  the  men  forsooke  her ; 
we  still  followed  as  neere  as  we  durst,  and  for  feare  of 
splitting,  let  fall  our  anchors,  making  out  both  our  boates, 
wherein  were  many  Musketeers,  and  some  English  and 
Dutch  Rcnegadoes,  who  came  aboord  home  at  their  Conge, 
and  found  three  pieces  of  Ordnance,  and  foure  Mur- 
therers :  but  they  straightway  threw  them  all  over-boord 
to  lighten  the  ship,  and  so  they  got  her  off,  being  laden 
with  Hides,  and  Logwood  for  dying,  and  presently  sent 
her  to  Argier,  taking  nine  Turkes,  and  one  English  Slave, 
out  of  one  ship,  and  six  out  of  the  lesse,  which  we 
thought  sufficient  to  man  her. 

In   the  rifling  of  this  Catelaynia,  our  Turks  fell  at 
variance  one  with  another,  and  in  such  a  manner,  that  we  [II.  vi.  891.] 
divided  our  selves,  the  lesser  ship  returned  to  Argier,  and 
our  Exchange  tooke  the  opportunitie  of  the  wind,  and 
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plyed  out  of  the  Streights,  which  rejoyced  John  Rawlins 
very  much,  as  resolving  on  some  Stratageme,  when  oppor- 
tunitie  should  serve :  in  the  mcane-whtlc,  the  Turkes 
began  to  murmurre,  and  would  not  willingly  goe  into 
the  Marr  Granada,  as  the  phrase  is  amongst  them :  not- 
withstanding the  Moores  being  very  superstitious,  were 
contented  to  be  directed  by  their  Hoshea,  who  with  us, 
signifieth  a  Witch,  and  is  of  great  account  and  reputation 
amongst  them,  as  not  going  in  any  great  Vcssell  to  Sea 
without  one,  and  observing  whatsoever  he  concludeth  out 
of  his  Divination :  the  Ceremonies  he  uscth  are  many, 
and  when  they  come  into  the  Ocean,  every  second  or 
third  night  he  maketh  his  Conjuration  ;  he  beginncth  and 
endeth  with  Prayer,  using  many  Characters,  and  calling 
upon  God  by  divers  names :  yet  at  this  time,  all  that  he 
did  consisted  In  these  particulars. 

Upon  the  sight  of  two  great  ships,  and  as  wee  we 
afraid  the  chasing,  beeing  supposed  to  bee  Spanish  men  of 
Warrc,  a  great  silence  is  commanded  in  the  ship,  and  when, 
all  is  done,  the  company  giveth  as  ercal  a  skrich ;  the 
Captaine  still  commin?  to  John  Rawlins,  and  sometimes 
making  him  take  in  all  his  sayles,  and  sometimes  causing 
him  to  hoysc  them  all  out,  as  the  Witch  findeth  by  his 
Bookc,  and  presages ;  then  have  they  two  Arrowes,  and  a 
Curtleaxe,  lying  upon  a  Pillow  naked;  the  Arrowes  are 
one  for  the  Turkes,  and  the  other  for  the  Christians ;  then 
the  Witch  readeth,  and  the  Captaine  of  some  other  taketh 
the  Arrowes  in  their  hand  by  the  heads,  and  if  the  Arrow 
for  the  Christians  commeth  over  the  head  of  the  Arrow 
for  the  Turkes,  then  doe  they  advance  their  sayles,  and 
will  not  indure  the  fight,  whatsoever  they  see :  but  if  the 
Arrow  of  the  Turkes  is  found  in  the  opening  of  the  hand 
upon  the  Arrow  of  the  Christians,  then  will  they  stay  and 
encounter  with  any  shippe  whatsoever :  the  Curtleaxe  is 
taken  up  by  some  Childe,  that  is  innocent,  or  rather 
ignorant  of  the  Ceremonie,  and  so  layd  downe  againe ; 
then  doe  they  observe^  whether  the  same  side  is  uppe 
most,  which  lay  before,  and  so  proceed  atxordingly. 
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They  also  observe  Lunatickes  and  Changelings,  and 
the  Conjurer  writeth  downe  their  Sayings  in  a  Boake, 
groveling  on  the  ground,  as  if  he  whispered  to  the 
Devill  to  tell  him  the  truth,  and  so  expoundeth  the  Letter, 
as  it  were  by  inspiration.  Many  other  foolish  Rites  they 
have,  whereon  they  doe  dote  as  foolishly. 

Whilust  he  was  busied>  and  made  demonstration  that 
all  was  finished,  the  people  in  the  ship  gave  a  great  shout, 
and  cryed  out,  a  sayle,  a  sayle,  which  at  last  was  discovered 
to  bee  another  man  of  Warre  of  Turkes :  for  he  made 
towards  us,  and  sent  his  Boat  aboord  us,  to  whom  our 
Captaine  complained,  that  being  becalmed  by  theSoutherne 
Cape,  and  having  made  no  Voyage,  the  Turkes  denyed 
to  goe  any  further  Northward  :  but  the  Captaire  resolved 
not  to  retume  to  Argier,  except  he  could  obtayne  some 
Prize  worthy  his  endurances,  but  rather  to  goe  to  Salle, 
and  sell  his  Christians  to  victual!  his  ship ;  which  the 
other  Captaine  apprehended  for  his  honour,  and  so  per- 
swadcd  the  Turkes  to  be  obedient  unto  him ;  whereupon 
followed  a  paci6cation  amongst  us,  and  so  that  Turke 
tooke  his  course  for  the  Streights,  and  wee  put  up 
Northward,  expecting  the  good  houre  of  some  beneficial] 
bootie. 

All  this  while  our  slavery  continued,  and  the  Turkes 
with  insulting  tyrannic  set  us  still  on  worke  in  all  base 
and  servile  actions,  adding  stripes  and  inhumane  revilings, 
even  in  our  greatest  labour,  whereupon  John  Rawlins 
resolved  to  obtayne  his  libertie,  and  surprize  the  ship; 
providing  Ropes  with  broad  speckcs  of  Iron,  and  all  the 
Iron  Crowes,  with  which  hce  knew  a  way,  upon  consent 
of  the  rest,  to  ramme  up  or  tye  fast  their  Scutteis,  Gratings, 
and  Cabbins,  yea,  to  shut  up  the  Captaine  himselfe  with 
all  his  consorts,  and  so  to  handle  the  matter,  that  upon  the 
watch- word  given^  the  English  being  Masters  of  the 
Gunner  roome.  Ordnance,  and  Powder,  they  would  eythcr 
blow  them  into  the  Ayre,  or  kill  them  as  they  adventured 
to  come  dnwne  one  by  one,  if  they  should  by  any  chance 
open  their  Cabbins.     But  because  hee  would  proceed  the 
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better  in  his  enterprise,  as  he  had  somewhat  abruptly  dii 
covered  himselfe  to  the  nine  English  slaves,  so  he  ke[ 
the  same  distance  with  the  foure  Hollanders,  that  wer( 
free  men,  till  finding  them  comming  somewhat  toi 
them,  he  acquainted  them  with  the  whole  Conspiracie, 
and  they  affecting  the  Plot,  offered  the  adventure  of  their 
lives  in  the  busincsse.  Then  ver)-  warily  he  undermined 
the  English  Renegado,  which  was  the  Gunner,  and  three 
more  his  Associats,  who  at  first  seemed  to  retract.  Last 
of  all  were  brought  in  the  Dutch  Renegadoes,  who  were 
also  in  the  Gunner  roomc,  for  alwayes  there  lay  twelve 
there,  five  Christians,  and  seven  English,  and  Dutch 
Turkes :  so  that  when  another  motion  had  settled  their 
resolutions,  and  John  Rawlins  his  constancie  had  put  new 
life  as  it  were  in  the  matter,  the  foure  Hollanders  very 
honestly,  according  to  their  promise,  sounded  the  Dutch 
Renegadoes,  who  with  easie  perswasion  gave  their  consent 
to  so  brave  an  Enterprize ;  whereupon  John  Rawlins,  not 
caring  whether  the  English  Gunners  would  yecid  or  no, 
resolved  in  the  Captaincs  morning  watch,  to  make  the 
attempt :  But  you  must  understand  that  wfiere  the  English 
slaves  lay,  there  hung  up  alwayes  foure  or  five  Crowes  of 
Iron,  being  still  under  the  carnages  of  the  Peeces,  and 
when  the  time  approached  being  very  darke,  because  John 
Rawlins  would  have  his  Crow  of  Iron  ready  as  other  things 
were,  and  other  men  prepared  in  their  severall  places,  m 
[II.  vi.  893.]  taking  it  out  of  the  carriage,  by  chance,  it  hit  on  the  side 
of  the  Peece,  making  such  a  noyse,  that  the  Souldiers 
hearing  it  awaked  the  Turkes,  and  bade  them  come  downe  : 
whereupon  the  Botesane  of  the  Turkes  descended  with  a 
Candle,  and  presently  searched  all  the  slaves  places,  making 
much  adoe  of  the  matter,  but  finding  ncythcr  Hatchet  nor 
Hammer,  nor  any  thing  else  to  move  suspition  of  the 
Enterprize,  more  then  the  Crow  of  Iron,  which  lay  slipped 
downe  under  the  carriages  of  the  Peeces,  they  went  quietly 
up  againe,  and  certified  the  Captaine  what  had  chanced, 
who  satisfied  himselfe,  that  it  was  a  common  thing  to  have 
a  Crow  of  Iron  slip  iirom  his  place.     But  by  this  occasion 
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wcc  made  stay  of  our  attempt,  yet  were  resolved  to  take 
juiothcr  or  a  better  opportunitic. 

I  For  we  saylcd  still  more  North-ward,  and  Rawlins  had 
more  time  to  tamper  with  his  Gunners,  and  the  rest  of 
the  English  Renegadoes,  who  very  willingly,  when  they 
nsidcred  the  matter,  and  perpended  the  reasons,  gave 
way  unto  the  Project,  and  with  a  kind  of  joy  seemed  to 
cntertayne  the  motives:  only  they  made  a  stop  at  the  first 
on-set,  who  should  begin  the  cntcrprize,  which  was  no  way 
fit  for  them  to  doe,  because  they  were  no  slaves,  but 
Rcncpadoes,  and  so  had  alwayes  beneficiall  cnlertaynmenl 
amongst  them.  But  when  it  is  once  put  in  practice,  they 
would  be  sure  not  to  feile  them,  but  venture  their  lives 
for  God  and  their  Countrey.  But  once  againe  he  is 
disappointed,  and  a  suspitious  accident  brought  him  to 
recollect  his  spirits  anew,  and  studie  on  the  danger  of  the 
enterprize,  and  thus  it  was.  After  the  Rencgado  Gunner, 
had  protested  secrecic  by  all  that  might  induce  a  man  to 
bestow  some  beliefe  upon  him,  he  presently  went  up  the 
Scottlc,  but  stayed  not  aloft  a  quarter  of  an  houre,  nay  Jiratier 
he  came  sooner  down,  &  in  the  Gunner  roome  sate  by  ^*P^- 
Rawlins,  who  tarryed  for  him  where  he  left  him :  he  was 
no  sooner  placed,  and  entred  into  some  conference,  but 
there  entred  into  the  place  a  furious  Turke,  with  his  Knife 
drawne,  and  presented  it  to  Rawlins  his  body,  who  verily 
supposed,  he  intended  to  kill  him,  as  suspitious  that  the 
Gunner  had  discovered  something,  whereat  Rawlins  was 
much  moved,  and  so  hastily  asked  what  the  matter  meant, 
or  whether  he  would  kill  him  or  no,  observing  his 
countenance,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  jealousie, 
conceiting  that  his  colour  had  a  passage  of  change,  whereby 
his  suspitious  heart,  condemned  him  for  a  Traytor:  but 
that  at  more  leisure  he  sware  the  contrary,  and  afterward 
proved  fnithful!  and  industrious  in  the  enterprize.  And 
for  the  present,  he  answered  Rawlins  in  this  manner,  no 
Master,  be  not  afraid,  I  thinke  hee  doth  but  jest.  With 
that  John  Rawlins  gave  backe  a  little  and  drew  out  his 
Knife,  stepping  also  to  the  Gunners  sheath  and  taking  out 
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his,  whereby  he  had  two  Knives  to  one,  which  when  the 
Turke  perceived,  he  threw  downe  his  Knife,  saying,  hec 
did  but  jest  with  him.  But  (as  I  said)  when  the  Gunner 
perceived,  Rawlins  tookc  it  so  ill,  hee  whispered  something 
in  his  eare  that  at  last  satisfied  him,  calling  Heaven  to 
witnesse,  that  he  never  spake  word  of  the  Enterprize,  nor 
ever  would,  either  to  the  prejudice  of  the  busmesse,  or 
danger  of  his  person  :  Notwithstanding,  Rawlins  kept  the 
Knives  in  his  sleeve  all  night,  and  was  somewhat  troubled, 
for  that  hee  had  made  so  many  acquainted  with  an  action 
of  such  importance ;  but  the  next  day,  when  hee  perceived 
the  Coast  cleerc,  and  that  there  was  no  cause  of  further 
fearc,  hee  somewhat  comforted  himselfe. 

All  this  while,  Rawlins  drew  the  Captainc  to  lye  for 
the  Northerne  Cape,  assuring  him,  that  thereby  he  should 
not  misse  purchase,  which  accordingly  fell  out,  as  a  wish 
would  have  it :  but  his  drift  was  m  truth  to  draw  him 
from  any  supply,  or  second  of  Turkcs,  if  God  should  give 
way  to  their  Enterprize,  or  successe  to  the  victorie:  yet 
for  the  present  the  sixth  of  February,  being  twelve  leagues 
from  the  Cape,  wee  descryed  a  sayle,  and  presently  tookc 
the  advantage  of  the  wind  in  chasing  her,  and  at  last 
fetcht  her  up,  making  her  strike  all  her  sayles,  whereby 
Tor  Bay.  wee  knew  her  to  be  a  Barkc  belonging  to  Tor  Bay,  neere 
Dartmouth,  that  came  from  Averare  laden  with  Salt :  ere 
we  had  fully  dispatched,  it  chanced  to  be  foulc  weather, 
so  that  we  could  not,  or  at  least  would  not  make  out  our 
Boat,  but  caused  the  Master  of  the  Barke  to  let  downe 
his,  and  come  aboord  with  his  Company,  being  in  the 
Barke  but  nine  men,  and  one  Boy;  and  so  the  Master 
leaving  his  Mate  with  two  men  tn  the  same,  came  himselfe 
with  five  men,  and  the  boy  unto  us,  whereupon  our 
Turkish  Captainc  sent  ten  Turkes  to  man  her,  amongst 
whom  were  two  Dutch,  and  one  English  Renegado,  who 
were  of  our  confederacic,  and  acquainted  with  the 
businesse. 

But  when  Rawlins  saw  this  partition  of  his  friends, 
before  they  could  hoysc  out  their  Boat  for  the  Barke,  he 
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to  speake  with  them,  and  told  them  plainly. 


mcanes 
that  he  would  prosecute  the  matter  cyther  that  night,  or 
(he  next  and  therefore  whatsoever  came  of  it  they  should 
acquaint  the  English  with  his  resolution,  and  make  toward 
England,  bearing  up  the  helme,  whiles  the  Turkcs  slept, 
ana  suspected  no  such  matter:  for  by  Gods  grace  in  his 
first  watch  about  mid-nighl,  he  would  shew  them  a  light, 
by  which  ihcy  might  understand,  that  the  EnterpriM  was 
begunnc,  or  at  least  in  a  good  forwardnesse  for  the 
execution :  and  so  the  Boat  was  let  downc,  and  they  came 
to  the  Barke  of  Tor  Bay,  where  the  Masters  Mate  bccing 
left  (as  before  you  have  heard)  apprehended  quickly  the 
matter,  and  heard  the  Discourse  with  amazement.  But 
time  was  precious,  and  not  to  be  spent  in  disputing,  or 
casting  of  doubts,  whether  the  Turkes  that  were  with 
them,  were  able  to  master  them,  or  no,  beeing  seven  to 
sixe,  considering  they  had  the  helme  of  the  ship,  and  the 
Turkes  being  Souldiers,  and   ignorant  of  Sea  Affaires, 

^ could  not  discover,  whether  they  went  to  Argier  or  no;  [U.  vi.  894.] 
>r  if  they  did,  they  resolved  by  Rawlins  example  to  cut 
their  throats,  or  cast  them  over-boord  :  and  so  I  leave  them 
to  make  use  of  the  Renegadocs  instructions,  and  returne 
to  Rawlins  againe. 

i     The  Master  of  the  Barke  of  Tor  Bay,  and  his  Company 

'were  quickly  searched,  and  as  quickly  pillaged,  and 
dismissed  to  the  llbertie  of  the  shippe,  whereby  Rawlins 
had  leisure  to  entertayne  him  with  the  lamentable  ncwes 
of  their  extremities,  and  in  a  word,  of  every  particular 
which  was  befitting  to  the  purpose:  yea,  he  told  him,  that 
that  night  he  should  lose  the  sight  of  them,  for  they  would 
make  the  helme  for  England,  and  hee  would  that  night 
and  evermore  pray  for  their  good  successe,  and  safe 
deliverance. 

When  the  Master  of  the  Barke  of  Tor  Bay  had  heard 
him  out,  and  that  his  company  were  partakers  of  his  Storie, 
they  became  all  silent,  not  eyther  diffident  of  his  Discourse, 

ror  afraid  of  the  attempt,  but  resolved  to  assist  htm.     Yet 
shew  himselfe  an  understanding  man,  hee  demanded 
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>f  Rawlins,  what 


he  had,  and  in  what 


he 


weapons  ne  nad,  and  in  what  nnanncr 
would  execute  the  businesse :  to  which  he  answered,  that 
he  had  Ropes,  and  Iron  Hookes  to  make  fast  the  Scottcls, 
Gratings,  and  Cabbincs,  he  had  also  in  the  Gunner  roome 
two  Curtleaxcs,  and  the  slaves  had  five  Crowes  of  Iron 
before  them :  Besides,  in  the  scuffling  they  made  no 
question  of  some  of  the  Souldicrs  weapons ;  then  for  the 
manner,  hcc  told  them,  they  were  sure  of  the  Ordnance, 
the  Gunner  roome,  and  the  Powder,  and  so  blocking  them 
up,  would  eythcr  kill  them  as  they  came  downe,  or  turne 
the  Ordnance  against  their  Cabbms,  or  blow  them  into 
the  Ayre  by  one  Stratagemc  or  other,  and  thus  were  they 
contented  on  all  sides,  and  resolved  to  the  Entcrprizc. 

The  next  morning,  being  the  seventh  day  of  February, 
the  Prize  of  Tor  Bay  was  not  to  bee  seene  or  found, 
whereat  the  Captaine  began  to  storme  and  sweare,  com- 
manding Rawlins  to  search  the  Seas  up  and  downe  for 
her,  who  bestowed  all  that  day  in  the  businesse,  but  to 
little  purpose:  whereupon  when  the  humour  was  spent, 
the  Captaine  pacified  himselfe,  as  conceiting  he  should 
sure  find  her  at  Argier :  but  by  the  permission  of  the  Ruler 
of  all  actions,  that  Argier  was  England,  and  all  his  wicked- 
nesse  frustrated  :  for  Rawlins  bcemg  now  startled,  lest  hee 
should  returne  in  this  humour  for  the  Streights,  the  eight 
of  February  went  downe  into  the  hold,  and  finding  a  great 
deale  of  water  below,  told  the  Captaine  of  the  same, 
adding,  that  it  did  not  come  to  the  Pumpe,  which  he  did 
very  politickly,  that  he  might  remove  the  Ordnance :  For 
when  the  Captaine  askt  him  the  reason,  he  told  him  the 
ship  was  too  farre  after  the  head :  then  hee  commanded 
to  use  the  best  meanes  he  could  to  bring  her  in  order : 
sure  then,  quoth  Rawlins,  wee  must  quit  our  Cables,  and 
bring  foure  Peeces  of  Ordnance  after,  and  that  would  bring 
the  water  to  the  Pumpe,  which  was  presently  put  in 
practice,  so  the  Peeces  beeing  usually  made  fast  thwart  the 
ship,  we  brought  two  of  them  with  their  mouthcs  right 
before  the  Biticle,  and  because  the  Renegadoe  FIcmmings 
would  not  begin,  it  was  thus  concluded :   that  the  ship 
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having  three  Deckes,  wee  that  did  belong  to  the  Gunner 
roomc  should  bee  all  there,  and  breake  up  the  lower  Dccke. 
The  English  slaves,  who  alwayes  lay  in  the  middle  Decke, 
should  doe  the  like,  and  watch  the  Scuttels :  Rawlins 
himselfe  prevayled  with  the  Gunner,  for  so  much  Powder, 
as  should  prime  the  Peeces,  and  so  told  them  all  there  was 
no  better  watch-word,  nor  meanes  to  begin,  then  upon 
the  report  of  the  Peece  to  make  a  cry  and  skrich,  for  God, 
and  King  James,  and  Saint  George  for  England. 

When  all  things  were  prepared,  and  every  man  resolved, 
as  knowing  what  hee  had  to  doe,  and  the  houre  when  it 
should  happen,  to  be  two  in  the  afternoone,  Rawlins  advised 
the  Master  Gunner  to  speake  to  the  Captaine,  that  the 
Souldiers  might  attend  on  the  Poope,  which  would  bring 
the  ship  after  :  to  which  the  Captaine  was  very  willing,  and 
upon  the  Gunners  information,  the  Souldiers  gat  them- 
selves to  the  Poope,  to  the  number  of  twentie,  and  five  or 
sixc  went  into  the  Captaines  Cabbin,  where  alwayes  lay 
divers  Curtleaxes,  and  some  Targets,  and  so  wee  fell  to 
worke  to  pumpe  the  water,  and  carryed  the  matter  fairely 
till  the  next  day,  which  was  spent  as  the  Former,  being 
the  ninth  of  February,  and  as  God  must  have  the  prayse, 
the  triumph  of  our  victorie. 

For  by  that  time  all  things  were  prepared,  and  the 
Souldiers  got  upon  the  Poope  as  the  day  before  :  to  avoid 
suspition,  all  that  did  belong  to  the  Gunner-roome  went 
downc,  and  the  slaves  in  the  middle  decke  attended  their 
businessc,  so  that  we  may  cast  up  our  account  in  this 
manner.  First,  nine  English  slaves,  besides  John  Rawlins  : 
five  of  the  Tor  Bay  men,  and  one  boy,  foure  English 
Renegadoes,  and  two  French,  foure  Hollanders:  in  all 
foure  and  twenty  and  a  boy :  so  that  lifting  up  our  hearts 
and  hands  to  God  for  the  successe  of  the  businesse,  we 
were  wonderfully  incouraged ;  and  sctlcd  our  selves,  till 
the  report  of  the  peece  gave  us  warning  of  the  enterprise. 
Now,  you  must  consider,  that  in  this  company  were  two 
of  Rawlins  men,  James  Roe,  and  John  Davles,  whom  he 
brought  out  of  England,  and  whom  the  fortune  of  the 
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Sea  brought  into  the  same  predlcunent  with  their  Master. 
These  were  imployed  about  noone  (being  as  I  said,  the 
ninth  of  February)  to  prepare  their  matches,  while  all  the 
Turkes  or  at  least  most  of  them  stood  on  the  Poopc,  to^ 
weigh  downe  the  ship  as  it  were,  to  brln^  the  water  forward 
to  the  Pumpe :  the  one  brought  his  match  lighted  betweene 
two  spoons,  the  other  brought  his  in  a  little  peccc  of  l 
Can  :  and  so  in  the  name  of  God,  the  Turkes  and  Moorefl 
[II.  vi.  895.]  being  placed  as  you  have  heard,  and  five  and  forty  in 
number,   and   Rawlins   having    proined   the   Tuch-holes, 
James  Roe  gave  fire  to  one  of  the  peeces,  about  two  of 
the  clocke  in  the  afternoone,  and  the  confederates  upon  the 
warning,  shouted  most  cheerefiilly  :  the  report  of  the  peec^ 
did  teare  and  breaks  downe  all  the  Bitickell,  and  com^ 
passes,  and  the  noise  of  the  staves  made  all  the  Souldiers 
amased  at  the  matter,  till  seeing  the  quarter  of  the  ship- 
rent,  and  feeling  the  whole  body  to  snake  under  themfl 
understanding  the  ship  was  surprised,  and  the  attempt 
tended  to  their  utter  destruction,  never  Beore  robbed  of 
her  whelpes  was  so  fell  and  mad :  For  they  not  onely 
us  dogs,  and  cried  out,  Usance  de  Lamair,  which  is 
much  as  to  say,  the  Fortune  of  the  wars :  but  atiempte 
to  teare  up  the  planckes,  setting  a  worke  hammers, hatchets, 
knives,   the  oares   of  the   Boate,   the   Boat-hooke,   their 
curtleaxes,  and  what  else  came  to  hand,  besides  stones  and 
brickes  in  the  Cooke-roome ;  all  which  they  threw  amongst 
us,  attempting  still  and  still  to  breake  and  rip  up  the 
hatches,  and  boords  of  the  steering,  not  desisting  from  their 
former  execrations,  and  horrible  blasphemies  and  revilings. 
When  John  Rawlins  perceived  them  so  violent,  and 
understood  how  the  slaves  had  cleared  the  deckes  of  all 
the  Turkes  and  Moores  beneath,  he  set  a  guard  upon  the 
Powder,  and  charged  their  owne  Muskets  against  then^ 
killing  them  from  divers   scout-holes,   both   before  an(P 
behind,  and  so  lessened  their  number,  to  the  joy  of  all 
our  hearts,  whereupon  they  cried  out,  and  called  for  the 
Pilot,  and  so  Rawlins,  with  some  to  guard  him,  went  to 
them,  and  understood  them  by  their  kneeling;   that  they 
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cried  lor  mercy,  and  to  have  their  lives  saved,  and  they 
would  come  downe,  which  he  bade  them  doe,  and  so  they 
were  taken  one  by  one,  and  bound,  yea  killed  with  their 
owne  Curtleaxes;  which  when  the  rest  perceived,  they 
called  us  English  dogs,  and  reviled  us  with  many 
opprobrious  tearmes,  some  leaping  over-boord,  crying,  it 
was  the  chance  of  war,  some  were  manacled,  and  so  throwne 
over-boord,  and  some  were  slaine  and  mangled  with  the 
Curdeaxes,  till  the  ship  was  well  cleared,  and  our  selves 
'assured  of  the  victory. 

B      At  the  first  report  o(  our  Pcccc,  and  hurUburly  in  the 

decks,   the  Captaine  was  a  writing  in  his  Cabbin,  and 

^  hearing  the  noyse,  thought  it  some  strange  accident,  and 

B  so  came  out  with  his  Curtleaxe  in  his  hand,  presuming 

by  his  authority  to  pacific  the  mischlcfe :   But  when  hce 

^  cast  his  eyes  upon  us,  and  saw  that  we  were  like  to  surprise 

H  the  ship,  he  threw  downe  his  Curtleaxe,  and  begged  us 

'     to  save  his  life,  intimating  unto  Rawlins,  how  he  had 

redeemed  him  from  Villa-Kise,  and  ever  since  admitted 

him  to  place  of  command  in  the  ship,  besides  honest  usage 

in  the  whole  course  of  the  Voyage.     All  which  Rawlins 

confessed,  and  at  last  condescended  to  mercy,  and  brought  TAt  fittfrj. 

the  Captaine  and  five  more  into  England.     The  Captaine 

was  called  Ramtham-Rise,  but  his  Christen  name,  Henry 

Chandler,  and  as  they  say,  a  Chandlers  sonne  in  South- 

warke.     John   Good-ale,   was    also    an    English    Turke. 

Richard    Clarke,    in    Turkish,    Jafar;    George    Cooke, 

^Ramdam;    John    Browne,    Mamme;    William    Winter, 

^Mustapha;    besides  all  the  slaves  and  Hollanders,  with 

other  Renegadoes,  who  were  willing  to  be  reconciled  to 

their  true  Saviour,  as  being  formerly  seduced  with  the 

hopes  of  riches,  honour,  preferment,  and  such  like  devilHsh 

baits,  to  catch  the  soules  of  mortall  men,  and  entangle 

frailty  in  the  tarriers  of  horrible  abuses,  and  imposturing 

deceit. 

When  all  was  done,  and  the  ship  cleared  of  the  dead 
bodies,  John  Rawlins  assembled  his  men  together,  and  prdiieritm 
with  one  consent  gave  the  praise  unto  God,  using  the  «  GtJ. 
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accustomed  service  on  ship-boord,  and  for  want  of"  bookcs 
lifted  up  their  voyces  to  God,  as  he  put  into  their  hearts, 
or  renewed  their  memories :  then  did  they  sing  a  Psalmc, 
and  last  of  all,  embraced  one  another  for  playing  the  men 
in  such  a  Deliverance,  whereby  our  fcarc  was  turned  into 
joy,  and  trembling  hearts  exhiUirated,  that  we  had  escaped 
such  inevitable  dangers,  and  especially  the  slavery  and 
terror  of  bondage,  worse  then  death  it  selfe :  The  same 
night  we  washed  our  ship,  put  every  thing  in  as  good 
order  as  we  could,  repaired  the  broken  quarter,  set  up  the 
Biticle,  and  bore  up  the  Helme  for  England,  whereby 
Gods  grace  and  good  guiding,  we  arrived  at  Plimmoth, 
the  thirteenth  of  February,  and  were  wekommed  like  the 
recovery  of  the  lost  sheepe,  or  as  you  read  of  a  loving 
mother,  that  runneth  with  embraces  to  entertaine  her 
Sonne  from  a  long  Voyage  and  escape  of  many  dangers. 

Not  long  after  we  understood  of  our  confcderaCs,  that 
returned  home  in  the  Barke  of  Torbay,  that  they  arrived 
in  Pensance  in  Corne-wall  the  eleventh  of  February :  and 
if  any  aske  after  their  dchverance,  considering  there  were 
ten  "Turkes  sent  to  man  her,  I  will  tell  vou  that  too :  the 
next  day  after  they  lost  us,  as  you  have  heard  and  that  the 
three  Rcnegadoes  had  acquainted  the  Masters  Mate,  and 
the  two  English  in  her  with  Rawlins  determination,  and 
that  they  themselves  would  be  true  to  them,  and  assist 
them  in  any  enterprise :  then  if  the  worst  came,  there  were 
but  seven  to  sixe :  but  as  it  fell  out,  they  had  a  more  easie 
passage,  then  turmoile,  or  man -slaughter.  For  they  made 
the  Tiu-kes  beleeve,  the  wind  was  come  faire,  and  that  they 
were  sayling  to  Argier,  till  they  came  within  sight  of 
England,  which  one  of  them  amongst  the  rest  discovered, 
saying  plainely,  that  that  land  was  not  like  Cape  Vincent ; 
yes  saith  he,  that  was  at  the  Helme,  and  you  will  be 
contented,  and  goe  downe  into  the  hold,  and  trim  the  salt 
over  to  wind-ward,  whereby  the  ship  may  beare  full  saile, 
you  shall  know  and  sec  more  to  morrow  :  Whereupon  five 
of  them  went  downe  very  orderly,  the  Rencgadocs  fiiining 
themselves  asleepe,  who  presently  start  up,  and  with  the 
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heipe  of  the  two  English,  nailed  downe  the  hatches, 
whereat  the  principall  amongst  them  much  repined,  and 
began  to  grow  into  chollcr  and  rage,  had  it  not  quickly 
becne  overpassed.  For  one  of  them  stepped  to  him,  and 
dasht  out  his  braines,  and  threw  him  over-boord :  the  rest 
were  brought  to  Excester,  and  either  to  be  arraigned, 
according  to  the  punishment  of  delinquents  in  such  a  kind, 
or  disposed  of,  as  the  King  and  Counsel!  shall  thinkc 
meet :  and  this  is  the  story  of  this  deliverance,  and  end 
of  John  Rawlins  Voyage.  The  Actors  in  this  Comick 
Tragcdie  are  most  of  them  alive ;  The  Turkes  are  in 
prison ;  the  ship  is  to  be  seene,  and  Rawlins  himselfe  dare 
justifie  the  matter. 

The  names  of  the  English  Renegadocs,  which 
consented,  and  joyned  with  the  slaves  in  the 
recovery  of  the  ship,  were  these. 

Richard  Clarke,  the  Gunner,  called  in  Turkish,  Jafar, 
George  Cooke,  Gunners-mate,  called  in  Turkish, 
Ramedam.  William  Winter,  Carpenter,  in  Turkish, 
Mustapha.  John  Browne,  in  Turkish,  Memme.  One 
Dutch  Renegado.  Foure  Dutch  slaves.  One  French 
slave.  Five  Englishmen  and  one  boy,  taken  but  three 
dayes  before.  Nine  English  slaves  which  they  tookc  with 
them  from  Argier.  In  all  foure  and  twenty  men  and  a 
boy.  Which  were  all  safely  landed  at  Pfimmolh,  the 
thirteenth  of  February,  1621.  They  saved  alive  the  five 
and  forty  Turkes  and  Moores,  the  Captaine,  one  Henry 
Chandlor,  borne  in  South-warke,  an  English  Renegado; 
and  five  Turkes  more,  who  are  at  this  present  in  Plimmoth 
Goale,  &c. 
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Chap.   VIII. 

Relations  of  Africa,  taken  out  of  Master  George 
Sandys  his  larger  discourse  observed  in  his 
Journey,  begun  Ann.   1610.  Lib.  2. 

%■  I. 

His  Voyage  from  Rhodes  to  Alexandria,  observa- 
tions there,  of  Egypt,  in  generall,  and  of  Nilus. 

Hodes  is  now  inhabited  by  the  Turkes  and 
Jewes:  those  Christians  that  be,  being 
Grcckes,  and  not  suffered  after  Sun-set 
to  abide  in  the  Citie :  the  Suburbs 
whereof  are  utterly  razed.  I  have  heard 
that  all  the  Monuments,  Statues,  and 
inscriptions  belonging  to  the  Knights  of 
the  Order,  arc  by  the  Turkes  preserved  entire,  excepting 
such  as  the  warrcs  had  demolished.  Hecrc  the  Grand 
Signior  maintaineth  five  Gallies.  About  this  Hand,  we 
expected  to  have  met  with  Pirats,  but  were  happily 
deceived. 

Now  having  lost  the  sight  of  Rhodes,  we  saw  no  land 
untill  the  third  night  after:  in  the  Evening,  doubtfully 
discovering  the  Coast  of  ^gypt.  Fearing  the  Lee-shoare, 
all  night  wc  bore  out  to  Sea :  the  lightning  ministring 
uncomfortable  light,  intermixed  with  thunder  and  tempests. 
The  next  day  we  entred  the  Haven  of  Alexandria,  newly 
dcfiimed  with  a  number  oi  wracks,  which  scattered  here 
and  there,  did  miserably  testi6c  the  unsafe  protection  of 
that  Harbour.  For  not  past  two  nights  before  the 
Northerne  winds  beating  ru!l  upon  the  mouth  of  the 
Haven,  with  violent  Seas  drove  the  fore-most  ships  from 
their  Anchors,  who  falling  foule  on  the  rest,  sunkc  all  for 
company,  even  two  and  twenty  in  number:  amongst  the 
rest,  that  great  and  warlike  ship,  called  the  Red-Lion,  but 
taken  the  yeere  before  from  the  Knights  of  Malu. 
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But  before  we  proceed  any  further  in  particulars,  meet 
it  is  that  something  be  said  of  i^gypt  in  generall.  The 
wonderful!  fertility  of  the  soile,  is  rather  to  bee  admired 
then  expressed :  in  times  past  reputed  the  granary  of  the 
world;  insomuch  as  it  was  not  thought  possible  for  the 
Romane  Empire  to  subsist,  if  not  assisted  by  the  affluence 
of  ^gypt.  The  occasion  of  that  saying  of  Selymus  when 
he  had  conquered  the  Country,  that,  Now  he  had  taken  a 
Farme  that  would  feed  his  Jemoglans.  Amongst  other 
commodities  which  this  earth  doth  yeeld,  and  are  fetcht 
from  hence  by  forrairicrs,  Sugar,  Flaxe,  Rice,  all  manner  of 
Graine,  Linnennzloth,  Hides,  Salt,  Buttargo,  and  Cassia, 
being  now  the  principall. 

Whatsoever  here  is  estimable,  proceedeth  from  the 
munificency  of  this  River ;  for  progresse,  and  property  of 
all  other  the  most  excellent :  unto  former  ages,  though 
often  attempted,  (and  that  by  great  Potentates)  of  an 
undiscovered  original!. 

Foure  miles  below  Cairo,  it  devideth  into  two  maine  [11  vj.  897.] 
and  navigable  branches;  that  next  the  East  running  into 
the  Mid-land  Sea  by  Damiata  (heretofore  Pelusium  :)  the 
other  inclining  unto  the  West,and  formerly  called  Canopus, 
falleth  into  the  selfe-same  Sea  a  little  below  Rosetta, 
making  of  the  richest  portion  of  the  l,and  a  triangular 
Hand,  named  Delta,  in  that  it  beareth  the  forme  of  that 
letter:  the  fresh  water  keeping  together,  and  changing 
the  colour  of  the  Salt,  farrc  further  into  the  Sea,  then  the 
shoare  from  thence  can  be  discerned.  Two  other  branches 
there  be  that  runne  betweene  these,  but  poore  in  waters; 
besides  divers  channels  cut  by  the  labour  of  man,  for  con- 
veiances  in  the  time  of  the  inundation ;  which  also  are  no 
small  strengthning  to  the  Countrey.  Of  those  seven 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  and  those  nine  by  Ptolomy, 
these  are  all  that  I  either  saw  or  could  heare  of.  Nor  is 
it  a  thing  extraordinarie  for  Rivers  to  lose  their  channels, 
either  choaked  by  themselves,  or  by  the  adverse  Seas,  with 
beds  of  Sand,  and  turned  up  gravell  resisting  their 
passages.     But  amongst  the  hidden  mysteries  of  Nature, 
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there  is  none  more  wondcHiill,  then  is  the  overflowing  of 
this  River ;  making  of  a  meere  Desart  (for  such  is  Egypt 
unwatrcd  by  Nilus)  the  most  fi*uitfijll  part  of  the  habitable 
world,  little  when  others  are  great,  and  their  decrease 
increasing. 

Not  tide  to  lawes  of  other  strcamcs ;  the  Sunnc 
When  ferthest  off,  thy  streamcs  then  poorest  runnc. 
Intemperate  heaven  to  temper,  midst  of  heatc ; 
Under  the  burning  Zone,  bid  to  grow  great. 
Then  Nile  assists  the  world ;   lest  fire  should  quell 
The  earth :  and  makes  his  high-borne  waters  swell 
Against  the  Lions  flaming  jawes 

Inde  etiam  leges  aliarum  nesclt  aquarum  : 
Nee  tumet  hybernus  quum  longe  Sole  remoto 
Officiis  caret  unda  suis,  dare  jussus  iniquo 
Tempericm  cceIo,  mediis  sstatibus  exit. 
Sub  torrente  plaga,  ne  terras  disslpet  ignis 
Nilus  ad  est  mundo,  contraque  accensa  leonis 
Ora  tumet ^Lucan.  !.  10. 

The  earth  then  burnt  with  the  violent  fervour,  never 
refreshed  with  raine  (which  here  tails  rarely,  and  then 
onely  in  the  Winter)  hath  helpc  from  Nilus,  most 
constantly  observing  his  accustomed  seasons,  beginning  to 
arise  with  the  arising  Sunnc  on  the  seventeenth  of  June; 
swelling  by  degrees  until!  it  mount  sometimes  foure  and 
rwentie  cubits,  tut  that  the  uttermost. 

This  yeare*  at  Cairo  it  rise  three  and  twentie.  About 
two  miles  above  the  Citie,  at  the  end  of  old  Cairo,  in  the 
beginning  of  August  they  cut  the  bankes ;  then  when 
ascended  unto  his  principal]  height ;  before  kept  in,  lest 
that  the  too  timely  deluge  should  destroy  the  fruites  of 
the  earth  ere  fit  to  be  reaped.  At  which  the  Bassa  is 
himsclfe  in  person  (who  giveth  the  first  stroke)  accom- 
panied with  a  world  of  people,  rowed  in  Gallics  and  Barges 
of  triumph,  and  for  divers  daycs  feasting :  the  Bassa  in 
the  Castle  of  Michtas,  an  Hand  surrounded  with  Nile  (so 
called,  in  that  there  the  Pillar  doth  stand,  by  which  they 
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observe  the  increase  of  the  River)  others  under  Pavilions 

pitched  by  the  shoare,  with  barbarous  solemnities,  and 
generall  rejoycings.  At  their  returne  they  are  met  by 
those  of  the  Citie,  who  bestrew  their  heads  with  flowers,  as 
the  welcome  forerunners  of  that  they  long  wished.  They 
turned  in  water  following  them  at  the  heclesi  boats  now 
rowed,  where  but  now  they  trampled,  filling  the  dustic 
trenches  and  long  emptied  Cisternes ;  and  a  while  after 
covering  in  many  places  the  superficies  of  the  land,  which 
there  then  appeareth  as  a  troubled  Lake.  Answerable  to 
the  increase  of  the  River,  is  the  plentie  or  scarcitie  of  the 
yeare  succeeding,  bringing  with  it  both  earth  and  water 
into  a  sandie  and  thirstie  soile,  of  it  selfe  unprofitable : 
so  that  it  as  well  manures  as  moistens,  with  the  fat  and 
pregnant  slime  which  it  leavelh  behind  it.  Unto  which 
they  owe  not  their  riches  onely,  but  themselves.  For  the 
plague  which  here  oft  miserably  rageth,  upon  the  first  of 
the  flood  doth  instantly  cease :  insomuch  as  when  five 
hundred  die  at  Cairo  the  day  before,  which  is  nothing  rare 
(for  the  sound  keepe  companie  with  the  sicke,  holding 
death  fatall,  and  to  avoid  them  irreligion)  not  one  doth 
die  the  day  following.  Wherefore  no  marvell  though 
^norant  and  superstitious  antiquitJe,  under  the  name  of 
Osyris  adored  this  River,  which  affoorded  them  so  many 
benefits,  and  such  as  not  apprehended  were  thought  super- 
naturall.  Thus  where  covered  with  water,  it  is  no 
unpleasant  sight  to  behold  the  Townes  appearing  like  little 
Hands ;  the  people  passing  and  repassing  by  boate,  and  not 
seldome  swimming :  who  the  lesse  they  see  of  their 
Covntry,  the  more  is  their  comfort.  About  the  midst  of 
September  it  ceaseth  to  augment :  and  retiring  a  moneth 
after  within  his  proper  bounds,  giveth  way  unto 
Husbandrie  (the  earth  untilled,  by  throwing  the  Graine 
on  the  mud,  and  Rice  into  the  water,  afl^oording  her  first 
increase)  until!  May  decreasing,  and  then  in  a  marvcilous 
penurie  of  water.  To  prove  that  it  proceedeth  from  a 
natural!  cause,  this  one,  though  strange,  yet  true  experi- 
ment will  suffice.     Take  of  the  earth  of  Egypt  adjoyning 
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to  the  River,  and  preserve  St  carefully,  that  it  neither  cof 
to  be  wet  nor  wasted ;  weigh  it  daily,  and  you  shal  find 
it  neither  more  nor  lesse  heavie  until  the  seventeenth  of 
June,  at  which  day  it  beginneth  to  grow  more  ponderous, 
and  augmcntcth  with  the  augmentation  of  the  river, 
whereby  they  have  an  unfallible  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
the  Deluge  :  proceeding  without  doubt  from  the  humiditic 
of  the  Aire,  which  having  a  recourse  through  all  passible 
places,  and  mixing  therewith,  increaseth  the  sajne  as 
it  increaseth  in  moysture.  In  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
yearc  of  Cleopatra,  it  is  by  Writers  of  those  times 
for  a  certainty  affirmed,  that  the  Nilus  increased  not ; 
which  two  yearcs  defect  prognosticated  the  fill  of  two 
great  Potentates,  Cleopatra  and  Anthony.  Many  ages 
before,  Callimachus  reports,  that  it  did  the  like  ftw 
nine  yeares  together.  From  the  same  cause,  no  question, 
but  that  seven  yearcs  dearth  proceeded  in  the  time  of 
Pharao. 

It  also  produceth  abundance  of  Fish,  in  shape  and 
qualitie  much  differing  from  ours ;  but  by  reason  of  the 
muddy  channel!,  not  altogether  savorie  nor  wholsome. 

Throughout  this  Countrey  there  are  no  Wines,  yet 
want  they  none,  in  that  they  desire  them  not.  Neither 
are  here  any  trees  to  speake  of,  but  such  as  are  planted, 
and  those  in  Orchards  only :  excepting  Palmes,  which 
delight  in  Desarts ;  and  being  naturally  theirs,  doe  grow 
without  limits.  Of  these  they  have  plenty,  pleasing  the 
eye  with  their  goodly  formes,  and  with  di vers) tie  of 
benefits  inriching  their  owners.  Of  body  straight,  high, 
round,  and  slender  (yet  unfit  for  buildings)  crested  about, 
and  by  mcanes  thereof  with  facilitie  ascended.  The 
branches  like  Sedges,  slit  on  the  neather  side,  and  ever 
greene  ;  growing  onely  on  the  uppermost  height,  resemble 
rairc  plumes  of  feathers,  which  they  yearely  prune,  by 
lopping  off  the  lowest,  and  at  the  top  of  all  by  bearing  a 
little  of  the  bole.  Of  these  there  be  male  and  female, 
both  thrust  forth  cods  (which  are  full  of  seeds  like  knotted 
strings)  at  the  roote  of  their  branches,  but  the  female  is 
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onely  fruitfiill;  and  not  so,  unlcsse  growing  by  the  male 
(towards  whose  upright  growth  she  inclines  her  crownc) 
and  have  of  his  seedes  commixed  with  hers ;  which  in  the 
beginning  of  March  they  no  more  faile  to  doe,  then  to  sow 
the  earth  at  accustomed  seasons.  Their  Dates  doe  grow 
like  6ngcrs,  and  arc  thereof  named ;  not  ripe  untilT  the 
6nc  of  December,  which  begin  to  cod  about  the  beginning 
of  February.  They  open  trie  tops  of  such  as  are  fruitlesse, 
or  otherwise  perisht ;  and  take  from  thence  the  white  pith, 
of  old  called  the  braine,  which  they  sell  up  and  downe: 
an  excellent  sallad,  not  much  unlike  in  taste,  but  farre 
better  then  an  Artichoke.  Of  the  branches  they  make 
Bed-steads,  Lattices,  8a:.  of  the  web  of  the  Leaves,  Baskets, 
Mats,  Fans,  &c.  of  the  outward  huske  of  the  Cod,  good 
Cordage;  of  the  inward,  Brushes,  &c.  such  and  such  like 
afFoord  they  yearely  without  empaire  to  themselves.  This 
tree  they  held  to  he  the  perfect  image  of  a  man,  and  by 
the  same  represented  him :  First,  for  that  it  doth  not 
fructifie,  but  by  coiture :  next,  as  having  a  Brainc,  as  it 
were,  in  the  uppermost  part :  which  once  corrupted,  as 
man,  even  so  it  perisheth  :  and  lastly,  in  regard  that  on  the 
top  thereof  grow  certaine  strings,  which  resemble  the  haire ; 
the  great  ends  of  the  branches  appearing  like  hands  stretcht 
forth,  and  the  Dates  as  fingers.  And  because  the  Palme 
is  never  to  be  suppressed,  but  shooteth  up  against  all 
opposition,  the  boughs  thereof  have  been  proposed  as 
rewards  for  such  as  were  either  victorious  in  armes  or 
exercises.  Wood  then  is  here  but  scarce  in  regard  of  the 
quantitie ;  and  yet  enough,  if  their  uses  for  the  same  be 
considered.  For  they  eate  but  little  flesh  (fresh  Cheese, 
sowre  Milke  made  solid,  Roots,  Fruits  and  Herbs, 
especially  Colocasia,  anciently  called  the  Egyptian  Beanc, 
though  bearing  no  Beane,  but  like  the  leafe  of  a  Colewort, 
being  their  principal  sustenance;  baking  their  jjread  in 
Cakes  on  the  harth,  and  mingling  therewith  the  seeds  of 
Coriander.)  As  for  cold,  they  know  it  not;  having 
sufficient  of  the  refuse  of  Palmes,  Sugar-canes,  and  the  like, 
to  furnish  them  with  fuell,  answerable  to  their  necessities. 
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But  forrainers  that  feed  as  in  colder  Countries,  doe  buy 
their  Wood  by  weight,  which  is  brought  in  hither  by 
shipping.  The  GaLbons  also  of  Constantinople,  alwaies 
goe  into  the  Blackc  Sea  for  timber,  before  they  take  their 
voyage  for  Cairo.  Omit  I  must  not  the  sedgie  reeds 
which  grow  in  the  Marishes  of  Egypt,  called  formerly 
Papyri,  of  which  they  made  paper ;  and  whereof  ours  made 
of  rags,  assumeth  that  name.  They  divided  it  into  thin 
flakes,  whereinto  it  naturally  parteth :  then  laying  them 
on  a  table,  and  moislning  them  with  the  gluttinous  water 
of  the  River,  they  prcst  them  together,  and  so  dried  them 
in  the  Sunne.  It  is  now  governed  by  a  Bassa  who  hath 
his  residence  in  Cairo,  and  commandeth  as  an  absolute 
Soveraigne ;  under  whom  arc  sixtcenc  Sanziacks,  and  a 
hundred  thousand  Spacheis.  The  revenues  of  this  Uttlc 
Countrie  amounting  to  three  Millions  of  •Shariffcs.  The 
Great  Turke  having  one  (viz.  foure  hundred  thousand 
disbursed  yearcly  in  Sugar  and  Rice,  and  sent  to  Constan- 
tinople ;  the  residue  sent  over-land  with  a  guard  of  sixc 
hundred  Souldlcrs,  for  feare  of  the  Florentme:)  another 
Million  is  spent  in  payes,  and  in  setting  forth  the  Carvan 
unto  Mecha  ;  the  third  hee  hath  for  the  supportaJice  of  his 
owne  estate,  and  entertainenient  of  his  dependents.  But 
this  is  little  in  regard  of  that  which  was  raised  thereof  in 
the  reigne  of  Auleles,  who  received  seven  Millions  and 
a  halfe  of  Crownes ;  much  more  supposed  to  have  yeelded 
to  the  more  provident  Romanes. 

The  Bassa  now  being,  and  called  Mahomet,  is  a  man 
well  striken  in  yeares,  of  a  sowre  and  inflexible  nature.  At 
his  first  entrance  hee  cut  off  the  heads  of  foure  thousand 
Spacheis,  that  had  borne  themselves  too  insolently,  and 
committed  many  outrages  and  extortions.  Hee  sent  the 
great  men  that  bore  overmuch  sway  unto  Constantinople; 
those  that  refused  to  goe,  he  caused  to  be  strangled,  using 
the  aide  of  the  Arabians  (who  justly  hated  the  other)  in 
all  his  executions.  If  a  robbene  be  committed,  and  the 
theeves  escape,  such  as  are  appointed  to  guard  those 
quarters,  do  suffer  in  their  stead;   insomuch  as  often  they 
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2tCach  poare  innocents  when  they  cannot  apprehend  the 

guiltie,  to  deliver  themselves  from  punishment :    boring 

holes  through  the  condcmneds  armes,  stretcht  wide  on 

staves,  in  which  are  Candles  stucke,  that  hurne  downc  into 

the  flesh,  and  are  led  in  that  manner  through  the  Citie  unto  [H.  vi.  899.] 

the  place  of  execution.     Others  are  stript  of  their  skinnes, 

ycX  live  in  horrible  torment  so  long  as  the  Executioners 

Steele  offends  not  the  Navell.     Drunkennesse  is  punished 

with  death ;   and  all  disorders  so  severely  lookt  into,  thai 

I  thinke  in  no  other  place  you  shall  see  so  ie^  amongst 

such    a    multitude    of   people.     The    malice    his   rigour 

procured,  had  caused  himselfe  to  confine  himselfe  to  the 

Castle  for  a  twelve-moneth,  before  our  comming  to  Cairo  : 

but  his  government  is  so  well  approved  by  the  Grand 

Signior,  that  to  doe  him  the  more  honour,  he  hath  given 

him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  a  childe  of  foure  yeares  old, 

which  hath  beene  solemnized  with  all  possible  Ceremonies. 

One  thing  more  is  in  him  prayseworthy ;    that  hee  will 

hardly  suffer  a  Christian  to  turne  Mahometan,  either  out 

of  the  dislike  of  his  owne  Religion,  or  knowing  well  that 

they  doe  it  onely  for  commoditie  and  preferment. 

Those  that  now  inhabit  the  Countrey,  are  for  the  most 
part  Moorcs.  Turkes  there  are  many,  and  Jewes,  which 
reside  onely  in  Cities.  Store  of  Arabians,  and  not  a  few 
Negroes.  Of  Christians,  the  native  Copties  are  the  most 
in  number  :  some  Greekes  there  bee,  and  a  few  Armenians. 

The  Egyptian  Moores  (descended  of  the  Arabians,  and  Tht  Mtorei, 
understanding  each  other)  are  men  of  a  meane  stature, 
tawnie  of  complexion,  and  spare  of  bodie,  shrill  tongucd, 
and  nimble  footed;  naturally  industrious,  affecting  more 
their  profit  then  their  ease  ;  yet  know  they  not  how  to  live 
of  a  little,  as  in  nothing  riotous.  Rather  craftie  they  are 
then  wise ;  more  observant  then  faithful!,  by  much  more 
devout  then  the  Turkes  in  the  Mahometan  Religion.  In 
Learning  they  are  utterly  ignorant.  Amongst  them  none 
are  Noble :  few  admitted  to  the  Souldiery,  (nor  suffered 
in  Townes  to  weare  Weapons)  not  any  to  Magistracie. 
In  Cities  the  best  of  them  exercise  Merchandize:  rich  by 
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mcancs  of  their  Trafficke  with  the  Indians;  yet  that 
decayed  since  our  East  Indian  Voyages :  insomuch^  as 
Spices  brought  out  of  the  Levant  heretofore,  ire  now  with 
profit  brought  thither  by  our  Merchants.  In  habit  they 
differ  little  from  the  Turkes,  excepting  some  of  the  yonger 
sort,  who  weare  side  Coatcs  of  Linnen  (the  ancient  habit  of 
that  Countrey)  girt  to  their  wastes,  and  Towels  throwne 
about  their  neckes  of  the  same.  Divers  of  the  Negroes 
weare  Vests  like  Surplices.  Those  of  the  poorest,  long  Gar- 
ments of  Hayre,  streakt  blacke  and  white;  in  the  winter, 
side  Coatcs  of  Gotten.  The  Beggers  by  singing,  both  get 
reliefe,  and  comfort  their  povertie,  playing  withall  upon 
Drummes  which  are  feshioned  like  Sives. 

A  number  here  be  afflicted  with  sore  eyes,  cyther  by  the 
reflecting  hcate,  the  salt  dust  of  the  soyle,  or  excessive 
Vcncrie :  for  the  Pockcs  is  uncredibly  frequent  amongst 
Tie  aiomen.  them.  The  women  when  cut  of  their  houses,  are  wrapt 
from  the  crownc  of  the  head  to  the  foot  in  ample  Robes  of 
Linnen,  spreading  their  armes  underneath  to  appeare  more 
corpulent:  for  they  thinke  it  a  speclall  excellencic  to  be 
fat ;  and  most  of  them  are  so ;  so  in  frequenting  the 
Bannias  for  certaync  dayes  together,  wherein  tney  use  such 
dyet  and  frictions,  as  daily  use  conArmeth  for  effectual!. 
They  cover  their  faces  with  black  Cypresse  bespotted  with 
red.  Their  under  garments  of  lighter  stuffes  then  the 
Turkish,  not  differing  in  fashion.  The  better  sort  weare 
hoopcs  of  Gold  and  Silver  about  their  armes,  and  above 
their  ancles :  others  of  Copper,  with  Pceces  of  Coyne  halfe 
covering  their  fore-heads,  and  plates  hung  about  their 
neckes,  &c.  Both  men  and  women  doe  brand  their  armes 
for  the  love  of  each  other.  Divers  of  the  women  have  I 
scene  with  their  chinnes  distayned  into  knots  and  f^owres 
of  blue,  made  by  pricking  of  the  skinne  with  Needles,  and 
rubbing  it  over  with  Inke  and  the  Juyce  of  an  herbe, 
which  will  never  weare  out  againe.  They  have  quickc 
and  easie  labour,  bearing  heretofore  often  two,  and  some- 
times three  at  a  burthen ;  those  also  borne  in  the  eighth 
moneth   living,  rarely   if  else-where   heard   of.     In    the 
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adjoyning  Deserts  of  Saint  Macario,  a  Plant  there  Is,  low, 
Icavclessc,  brownc  of  colour,  branched  like  Corail,  and 
closed  at  the  top,  this  in  the  time  of  the  labour  of  women, 
they  set  in  water  in  some  corner  of  the  roome,  which 
strangely  displayeth,  procuring  (as  they  generally  conjec- 
ture) easic  deliveries.  The  Countrey  people  doe  follow 
Husbandry.  They  are  not  long  in  dressing  themselves, 
being  onely  wrapt  in  a  russet  Mantle  ;  nor  have  the  women 
any  better  coverture,  hiding  their  feces  with  beastly  clouts, 
having  holes  for  their  eyes ;  which  little  is  too  much  to 
sec,  and  abstayne  from  lothing.  Over  their  shashes  the 
men  wcarc  rounds  of  stiff ned  russet,  to  defend  their 
braines  from  their  piercing  fervour.  A  people  breathes 
not  more  savage  and  nastie,  crusted  with  dirt,  and  stinking 
of  smoke,  by  reason  of  the  "fuell,  and  their  houses  which 
have  no  Chimnics.  Some  of  them  dwell  under  bcggerly 
Tents,  and  those  esteemed  of  the  old  Inhabitants. 

But  the  Coptics  arc  the  true  Egyptians,  rctayning  the 
name  of  Coptus  that  ancient  Citie  and  Terrltorie,  a  little 
below,  and  on  that  side  the  River  where  once  stood  Thebes, 
against  the  Hand  of  the  Tenterites.  The  name  significth 
Privation,  so  called,  for  that  there  Isis  cut  off  a  lockc  of 
her  Hayre,  and  put  on  funerall  Garments  for  the  death 
of  Osiris.  Others  will  have  them  so  called  in  regard  of 
their  Circumcision.  These,  as  I  said,  are  Christians, 
notwithstanding  they  arc  circumcised,  whereof  they  now 
begin  to  bee  ashamed;  saying,  that  in  the  Countrey  they 
are  thereunto  compelled  by  the  Moorcs ;  and  in  Cities 
where  secure  from  violence,  they  use  it  not ;  howbcit,doing 
it  rather  in  that  an  ancient  custome  of  their  Nation 
(mentioned  hy  Herodotus)  then  out  of  Religion.  They 
were  infected  with  that  heresie  of  one  nature  in  Christ, 
long  before  Jacobus  (of  whom  now  named,  and  of  whom 
wee  shall  spcake  hereafter)  divulged  it  in  Syria. 

At  this  day  they  professe  him  to  be  perfect  God  and 
perfect  man ;  yet  dare  not  distinguish  his  natures,  for 
feare  of  dividing  his  person.  They  baptize  not  their 
Children  untill  fortic  daycs  old.     Presently  after  mid-night 
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they  repayre  (o  their  Churches,  where  they  remaine  wcl 
nigh  untill  Sunday  at  nooiie;  during  which  time,  they 
neither  sit  nor  kneele,  but  support  themselves  upon 
crutches.  The  Priest  is  veiled  and  vested  in  Linnen, 
having  two  or  three  Boyes  apparelled  alike,  and  sequestrcd 
from  the  rest  ot"  the  people,  to  assist  him  ;  for  they  conferrc 
inferiour  Orders  upon  children.  They  sing  over  most  port 
of  the  Psalms  of  David  at  every  meeting,  with  divers 
parcels  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments;  the  latter,  as 
written  by  Nicomcdes:  some  in  the  Copticke  Language, 
understood  but  by  few,  most  in  the  Moresco.  Often  both 
Priest  and  people  conjoyned  in  Savage  noyses,  to  our 
judgements  not  articulate.  The  Priest  not  seldome 
elevating  a  red  cloth  (under  which,  I  suppose,  was  the 
Sacrament)  which  they  administer  in  both  kmds,  and  give 
it  to  Infiints  presently  after  Baptisme.  In  their  Churches 
they  have  the  Picture  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  blessed 
Virgin,  but  not  over  their  Altars ;  nor  for  any  thing  I  I 
could  perceive,  doe  they  reverence  them. 

In  certaine  Chests  they  preserve  the  bones  and  ashes  of 
such  as  have  turned  Mahometan,  and  afterward  recanted ; 
for  which  they  have  suffered  Martyrdome.  At  their 
entrance  they  kisse  their  hands,  and  lay  them  upon  one 
another :  the  women  in  grated  Galleries  separated  from  the 
men.  Extreame  Unction,  Prayer  for  the  Dead,  and 
Purgatory,  they  admit  not  of.  The  Romane  Church  they 
holcTfor  Heretical!,  and  reject  all  generaJI  Councels,  after 
that  of  Ephesus.  Yet  a  multitude  of  late  have  beene 
drawnc  to  receive  the  Popish  Religion  (especially  in  Cairo) 
by  the  industry  of  Friers,  having  had  the  Romane  Litureie 
sent  them  from  Rome,  together  with  the  Bible,  in  the 
PMiaiie  c/  Arzhecke  Language.  Of  Alexandria  hath  their  Patriarke 
Mexandria.  },is  name,  but  his  abode  is  in  Cairo.  Sixc  dayes  joxu-ncy 
above  Cairo  up  the  River,  they  have  a  great  Citie,  called 
Saiet;  where  Christ,  with  his  mother,  is  said  to  have 
made  their  abode  untill  the  death  of  Herod  :  unto  which, 
growing  old  and  sickly,  they  repaire,  as  desirous  to  die 
there  ;  where  there  is  a  goodly  Church,  though  something 
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ruinous,  built  by  Hellen  the  mother  of  Constantine,  and 
consecrated  to  the  blessed  Virgin.  They  never  eate  in  the  Foiting. 
day  time  during  the  Lent,  but  on  Saturdayes  and  Sundayes. 
They  weare  round  Caps,  Towels  about  their  neckes,  and 
gownes  with  wide  sleeves  of  Cloth,  and  StufFes  lessc 
ponderous.  These  live  in  more  subjection  then  the 
Moores,  by  reason  of  their  Religion,  and  pay  yerely  a 
certaine  summe  for  their  heads  to  the  Bassa.  Ignorant  in 
the  excellencies  of  their  ancestors,  but  retaining  tneir  vices. 
Some  of  them  professe  some  knowledge  in  Magicke,  being 
but  Juglers,  compared  with  the  former,  by  whom  such 
miracles  were  effected. 

The  Lake  Marioiis  afforded  another  Haven  unto  the 
Citie,*  then  that  of  the  Sea  more  profitable :  by  reason  of  *AUxaKjrU. 
the  commodities  of  India,  the  Arabian  Gulph,  and  up-land 
parts  of  Ai^gypt,  brought  downe  by  the  conveniency  of 
that  passage  by  Channels  now  utterly  ruined.  And  the 
same  by  a  narrow  cut  was  joyned  unto  another  Lake,  farre 
Icssc,  and  nccrer  the  Sea,  which  at  this  day  too  plentifully 
furnishcth  all  Turkic  with  Salt-peter.  Betwcene  the  lesse 
Lake  and  the  Citie,  there  passeth  an  artificial!  channell 
which  serveth  them  with  water  (for  they  have  no  wells)  in 
the  time  of  the  deluge,  conveyed  by  Conduits  into  ample 
Cisterns  {now  most  of  them  Fennie  for  want  of  use,  an 
occasion  of  much  sickenesse  in  the  summer)  and  so 
preserved  untill  the  succeeding  overflow.  For  Alexandria 
IS  all  built  .upon  vaults,  supported  with  carved  pillars  one 
above  another,  and  lined  with  stone;  insomuch,  as  no 
small  proportion  thereof  lay  concealed  in  earth  consider  we 
either  of  the  Coast  or  quantity. 

Such  was  this  Queene  o^  Cities  and  Metropolis  of 
Africa:  who  now  hath  nothing  left  her  but  ruines;  and 
those  ill  witnesses  of  his  perished  beauties:  declaring 
rather,  that  Townes  as  well  as  men,  have  their  ages  and 
destinies.  Onely  those  wals  remaine  which  were  rounded 
(as  some  say)  by  Ptolomie :  one  within  another,  imbatled, 
&  garnished  with  threescore  &  eight  Turrets,  rather  stately 
then  strong,  if  compared  with  the  moderne.     Yet  these, 
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by  the  former  descriptions,  and  ruines  without  appcarc  to 
have  iiiimured  but  a  part  of  the  Citie.  After  that  destroyed 
by  the  Saracens,  it  lay  for  a  long  time  waste,  iintill  a 
Mahometan  Priest,  pronouncing  (as  he  said,  out  of 
Mahomets  prophesies)  indulgences  to  such  as  should 
re-edilie,  inhabite,  or  contribute  money  thereunto,  within 
certaine  dayes,  did  in  a  short  season  repeople  it.  But  a 
latter  destruction  it  received  by  the  Cypriots,  French,  and 
Venetians,  about  the  time  that  Lewis  the  fourth  was 
enlarged  by  the  Sultans,  who  surprised  the  Citie  with  a 
marvciJous  slaughter.  But  hearing  of  the  approach  of 
the  Sultan,  (who  had  raised  a  great  army  for  their  relief) 
desparing  to  niaintaine  it,  they  set  it  on  fire,  and  departed. 
Tile  Sultan  repairing  tlie  wails  as  well  as  he  could,  built 
this  Castle  that  now  stands  on  the  Pharus  for  the  defence 
of  the  Haven ;  and  brought  it  to  the  state  wherein  it 
remaineth.     Sundry  Mountaines  are  raised  of  the  ruines, 

[11.  vi.  901.]  by  Christians  not  to  be  mounted ;  lest  they  should  take  too 
exact  a  survey  of  the  Citie:  in  which  are  often  found 
(especially  after  a  shower)  rich  stones,  and  medals  engraven 
with  the  figures  of  their  Gods,  and  men,  with  such  perfec- 
tion of  Art;  as  rhese  now  cut,  seente  lame  to  those,  and 
unlively  counterfeits.  On  the  top  of  one  of  them  stands 
a  watch-tower,  where  continuall  centinell  is  kept,  to  give 
notice  of  approaching  sailes.  Of  Antiquities  there  are  few 
remainders :  onely  Hieroglyphical!  Obeliske  of  Theban 
Marble,  as  hard  wel-nigh  as  Porphir,  but  of  a  deeper  red, 

PhansNeedU.  and  speckled  alike,  called  Pharoes  Needle,  standing  where 
once  stood  the  Palace  of  Alexander  :  and  another  lying  by, 
and  like  it,  hafe  buried  in  rubbidge.  Without  the  walls 
on  the  South-west  side  of  the  Cilie,  on  a  little  hill  stands 
a  Columne  of  the  same,  all  of  one  stone,  eightie  sixe  Palmes 
high,  and  thirty  sixe  in  compasse,  the  Palme  consisting  of 
nine  inches  and  a  quarter,  according  to  the  measure  of 
Genoa,  as  measured  for  Zigal  Bassa  by  a  Genoues,  set  upon 
a  square  cube  (and  which  is  to  be  wondered  at)  not  halfe 
so  large  as  the  foot  of  the  Pillar,  called  by  the  Arabians, 
Hemadeslaeor,  which  is,  the  Columne  of  the  Arabians. 
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They  tell  a  Fable,  how  that  one  of  the  Ptolomies  erected 
the  same  in  the  fnirthest  extent  of  the  Haven,  to  defend 
the  Citie  from  Navall  incursions :  having  placed  a  Magical! 
glasse  of  Steele  on  the  top,  of  vertue  (if  uncovered)  to  set 
on  fire  such  ships  as  sailed  by.  But  subverted  by  them, 
the  glasse  lost  that  power,  who  in  this  place  re-erected  the 
Columne.  But  by  the  Westerne  Christians  it  is  called  the 
pillar  of  Pompcy :  and  is  said  to  have  bcene  reared  by  ^f^" 
Cffsar,  as  a  memorial!  of  his  Pompeian  Victory.  The  " 
Patriarkc  of  Alexandria  hath  here  a  house  adjoyning  to  a 
Church,  which  stands  (as  they  say)  in  the  place  where 
Saint  Marke  was  buried,  their  first  Bishop  and  Martyr: 
who  in  the  dayes  of  Trajan,  haled  with  a  rope  tied  about 
his  neck,  unto  the  place,  called  Angeles,  was  there  burned 
for  the  testimonie  of  Christ,  by  the  idolatrous  Pagans. 
Afterward  his  bones  were  removed  to  Venice  by  the 
Venetians,  he  being  the  Saint  and  Patron  of  that  Citie. 
There  be  at  this  day  two  Patriarkes,  one  of  the  Greeks ;  ^"'^  P^tn- 
another  of  the  Circumcised,  the  universal!  Patriarke  of 
the  Coptics  and  Abassines.  The  name  of  the  Greeke 
Patriarkc  now  being,  is  Cyril,  a  man  of  approved  vertue  CynSt^ 
and  Icarninc,  a  friend  to  the  reformed  Relicion,  and  ^^^^  " 
opposing  the  contrary;  saying,  that  the  differences 
becwcene  us  and  the  Greekes,  be  but  shels;  but  that 
those  arc  Kernels  betwcene  them  and  the  other.  Of  whom 
something  more  shail  be  spoken  hcreatter.  The  buildings 
now  being,  are  meanc  and  few,  erected  on  the  ruincs  of 
the  former:  that  part  that  lieth  along  the  shoare  inhabited 
oncly,  the  rest  desolate:  the  walls  almost  quadrangular; 
on  each  side  a  gate,  one  opening  towards  Nilus;  another 
regards  Mariotis ;  the  third,  the  Desarts  of  Barcha ;  and 
the  fourth,  the  Haven.  Inhabited  by  Moores,  Turkes, 
Jewcs,  Coptics,  and  Grecians ;  more  in  regard  of  Merchan- 
dize, (for  Alexandria  is  a  Free  Port,  both  for  friend  and 
enemy)  then  for  the  convenlency  of  the  place ;  seated  in 
a  Desart,  where  they  have  neither  Tillage  nor  Pasturage, 
except  what  borders  on  the  Lake ;  that  little,  and 
uafausbanded :  yet  keepe  they  good  store  of  Goats,  that 
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have  eares  hanging  downe  to  the  ground,  which  feed 
amongst  mines.  On  the  He  of  Pharus,  now  a  part  of  the 
Continent,  there  stands  a  Castle,  defending  the  entrance 
of  the  Haven ;  which  hath  no  water  but  what  is  brought 
upon  Camels  fi"om  the  Cisterns  of  the  Citie :  this,  at  our 
comming  in,  as  is  the  use,  we  saluted  with  our  Ordnance. 
As  many  of  us  as  came  ashoarc,  were  brought  to  the 
Cus tome- house,  to  have  our  selves  and  our  valcisas 
searched :  where  ten  in  the  hundred  is-  to  be  paid  for 
whatsoever  we  have,  and  that  In  kind,  onely  money  payes, 
but  one  and  a  halfe ;  whereof  they  take  an  exact  account, 
that  thereby  they  may  aime  at  the  value  of  returned 
commodities;  then  paying  eleven  in  the  hundred  more, 
even  for  such  goods  as  are  in  property  unaltered.  At  so 
high  a  rate  is  this  free  traffique  purchased,  the  Mahumctan 
here  paying  as  much  as  the  Christian.  The  Customcs  are 
framed  by  the  Jewes,  paying  for  the  same  unto  the  Bassa 
twenty  thousand  'Madeins  a  day,  thirty  of  them 
amounting  to  a  Ryall  of  eight.  Wee  lodged  in  the  house 
of  the  French  Consul,  unto  whose  protection  all  strangers 
commit  themselves.  The  Cane  lockt  up  by  the  Turkcs  at 
noones  and  at  nights,  for  feare  that  that  the  Franks  should 
suffer  or  offer  any  outrage.  The  Vice-consul  kcepes  a 
table  for  Merchants,  he  himselfe  a  Magnifico,  lesse  liberall 
of  his  presence,  then  industrious  to  pleasure ;  yea,  rather 
stately  then  proud;  expecting  respect,  and  meriting  good 
will :  that  was  a  Priest,  and  would  be  a  Cardinall ;  with 
the  hopes  whereof,  they  say,  that  he  feasteth  his  ambition. 
By  him  we  were  provided  of  a  Janisary  for  our  guard  unto 
Cairo:  his  hire,  five  peeces  of  gold,  besides  his  owne  diet 
and  his  mans,  with  provision  or  Powder.  For  our  Asses 
(not  inferiour  in  this  Countrcy  unto  horses  for  travell) 
halfe  a  Shariffc  a  pecce,  for  our  Camels  a  whole  one.  At 
the  gate  they  tookc  a  Madcin  a  head,  for  our  selves  and 
our  Asses,  so  Indifferently  doc  they  prise  us:  throueh 
which  wee  could  not  passe  without  a  TeKaria  from 
Cadee,  the  principall  officer  of  this  Citie. 
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§.    II.  [Il.vi.  90Z.] 

His  Journey    to    Cairo,    the    things    remarkeable 
there,  and  by  the  way. 


* 


N  the  second  of  February  in  the  afternoonc,  wc 
undertooke  our  Journey  :  passing  through  a  Dcsart,  -«/  Dfi4rt. 
producing  here  and  there  a  few  unhusbandcd 
Palmes,  Capers,  and  a  weed  called  Kali  by  the  Arabs. 
'This  they  use  for  fuel,  and  then  collecting  the  ashes,  which 
crusht  together  like  a  stone,  they  sell  them  in  great 
quantity  to  the  Venetians,  who  equally  mixing  the  same  Matttre/ 
■with  the  stones  that  are  brought  them  from  Pavia  by  the  ^^^^^ 
River  of  Ticinum,  made  thereof  their  Christaline  Glasses. 
On  the  left  hand  we  left  divers  ruinous  buildings :  one 
said  to  have  been  the  Royall  mansion  of  Cleopatra. 
Beyond,  which,  Buchans,  once  a  little  but  ancient  Citic, 
now  onely  shewing  her  foundations,  where  grow  many 
Palmes  which  sustaine  the  wretched  people  that  live  there- 
about in  beggerly  Cottages ;  where  on  a  Rock  stands  a 
Tower,  affoordJng  light  by  night  to  the  sailer,  the  place 
being  full  of  danger.  Anon  we  passed  by  a  guard  of 
Souldiers,  there  placed  for  the  securing  of  that  passage, 
paying  a  Madein  for  everie  head.  Seven  or  eight  miles 
beyond,  we  ferried  over  a  Creeke  of  the  sea.  On  the  other 
side  stands  a  handsome  Cane,  not  long  since  built  by  a 
Moore  of  Cairo  for  the  rcliefe  of  Travellers,  containing  a 
quadrangle  within,  and  arched  underneath.  Under  one 
of  these  wee  reposed ;  the  stones  our  beds,  our  fardels 
the  bolsters.  In  such  like  places  they  unloade  their 
merchandize,  refreshing  themselves  and  their  Camels  with 
provision  brought  with  them,  secured  from  theeves  and 
violence.  Giving  a  trifle  for  Oyle,  about  midnight  we 
departed,  having  here  met  with  good  store  of  company, 
such  as  allowed  travelling  with  their  matches  light,  and 
prepared  to  receive  all  onsets.  The  Moores  to  kcepe 
themselves  awake,  would  tell  one  tale  a  hundred  times 
over.     By  the  way  againe  we  should  have  paid  Caphar, 
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but  the  benefit  of  the  night  excused  us.  Travelling  along 
the  Sea  shoare,  and  at  length  a  little  inclining  on  the  right 
hand,  before  day  wc  cntred  Rosetta,  repairing  to  a  Cane 
belonging  to  the  Frankes.  Our  best  cntertainement  an 
under-roome,  musty,  without  light,  and  the  unwholsome 
floore  to  lie  upon. 

This  Citie  stands  upon  the  principall  branch  of  the  Nile, 
(called  heretofore  Canophus)  which  about  some  three  miles 
beneath  dischargeth  it  selfe  into  the  Sea.  Having  here 
(as  at  Damiata)  his  entrance  crossed  with  a  barrc  of  Sand, 
changing  according  to  the  changes  of  winds,  and  beating  of 
the  Surges,  insomuch,  that  the  Jerbies  that  passe  over,  are 
made  without  keeles,  having  flat  and  round  bottoms.  A 
Pilot  of  the  Towne  there  sounding  all  the  day  long,  by 
whose  directions  they  enter,  and  that  so  close  unto  him, 
that  one  leapes  out  of  that  boate  into  the  other  to  receive 
pilotage,  and  returneth  swimming.  The  Jerbies  that  can 
passe  over  this  barre,  may,  if  well  directed,  proceed  untOi 
Cairo,  Rosetta  (called  Rasia  by  the  Egyptians)  perhaps 
derived  of  Ros,  which  signifieth  Rice  in  the  Turkish. 
unganan.  'YQ^g^^Q^  j^^j  jg  named  for  the  abundance  that  it  uttcrctll' 
(they  here  shealing  monethly  three  hundred  quarters)  was 
built  by  the  slave  of  an  Egyptian  Caliph.  The  houses 
are  all  of  Brick,  not  old,  y&t  seeming  ancient :  flat-rooft^ 
as  generally  ail  bee  in  these  hotter  Countries  (for  thci 
Moores  use  much  to  lie  on  the  tops  of  their  houses), 
jetting  over  aloft  like  the  poopes  of  ships,  to  shadow  the 
streets  that  are  but  narrow,  from  the  Sunnes  reflections. 
Not  small,  yet  of  small  defence;  being  destitute  of  walls, 
and  other  fortifications.  I  thinke  no  place  under  heaven 
is  better  furnished  with  Graine,  Flesh,  Fish,  Sugar,  fruitesi 
Rootes,  &c.  Raw  hides  are  here  a  principall  commoditi 
from  hence  transported  into  Italy. 

The  next  day  but  one  that  followed,  we  imbarkcd  for 
Cairo  in  a  Jerbie,  unto  which  seven  water  men  belonged, 
which  we  hired  for  twelve  Dollars.  This  Arme  of  the 
Nile  is  as  broad  at  Rosetta,  as  Thames  about  Tilbury, 
slreightning  by  little  and  little ;  and  then,  in  many  places  W 
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shallow,  that  oft  we  had  much  adoe  to  free  our  selves  from 
the  flats  that  had  ingaged  us :  the  water  being  ever  thicke, 
as  if  lately  troubled ;  and  passing  along  with  a  mute  and 
iinspeedy  current.  Ten  miles  above  Rosctta,  is  that  cut 
of  the  River  which  runnes  to  Alexandria.  By  the  way 
wee  often  bought  as  much  Fish  for  sixe  pence,  as  would 
have  satisfied  twentie.  On  each  side  of  the  River  stands 
many  Townes,  but  of  no  great  esteeme,  for  the  most  part 
oposite,  built  partly  of  Brick,  and  partly  of  Mud ;  many 
of  the  poorer  houses  appearing  like  Bee-hives,  seated  on 
little  Hills  throwne  up  by  the  labour  of  man,  to  preserve 
them  and  their  Cattell  in  the  time  of  the  overflow.  Upon 
the  bankes  all  along  are  infinite  numbers  of  deepe  and 
spacious  Vaults,  into  which  they  doe  let  the  River,  drawing 
up  the  water  into  higher  Cisterns,  with  wheeles  set  round 
with  Pitchers,  and  txu-ned  about  by  Bufl^oloes :  from  whence 
it  runnes  along  little  trenches,  made  upon  the  ridges  of 
banks,  and  so  is  conveied  into  their  severall  grounds, 
the  Countrie  lying  all  in  a  levell.  The  winds  blew  seldome 
favourable,  insomuch  as  the  poore  Moores  for  most  part  of 
the  way  were  enforced  to  hale  up  the  boate,  often  wading 
above  their  middles  to  deliver  it  from  the  shallowes.  At 
every  enforcing  of  themselves  (as  in  all  their  labours) 
crying  Elough,  perswaded  that  God  is  neare  them  when 
they  name  him,  the  divell  ferre  off,  and  all  impediments 
lessened.  Of  these  it  is  strange  to  see  such  a  number  of 
broken  persons,  so  being  by  reason  of  their  strong  labour 
and  weake  food.  The  pleasant  walkes  which  we  had  on 
the  shoare,  made  our  Ungring  passage  lesse  tedious.  The 
finitfull  soyle  possessing  us  with  wonder;  and  early 
maturitie  of  things,  there  then  as  forward  as  with  us  in 
June,  who  beginne  to  reape  in  the  ending  of  March. 

The  Sugar  Canes  served  our  hands  for  staves,  and  feasted 
our  tastes  with  their  Liquor.  By  the  way  we  met  with 
Troupes  of  Horsemen,  appointed  to  deere  those  passages 
from  Theeves,  whereof  there  are  many,  who  also  rob  by 
water  in  little  Frigats.  Which  made  our  carefuU  Janizary 
(for  so  are  most  in  their  undertaken  charges)  assisted  by 
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two  other  (to  whom  wcc  gave  their  passage,  who  other- 
wise would  have  taken  it)  nightly  to  keepc  watch  by 
turnes,  discharf;ing  their  Harquebuses  in  the  evening,  and 
hanging  out  kindled  matches,  to  terrific  the  Thccvcs,  and 
tcstifie  their  vigilancic.  Five  dayes  now  almost  spent 
since  we  first  imbarked,  an  hourc  before  Sun-set  we  saylcd 
by  the  Southerne  angle  of  Delta  :  where  the  River  dividcth 
into  another  branch,  not  much  infcriour  unto  this,  the 
East  bounds  of  that  Hand  (which  whether  of  Asia  or 
Africa  is  yet  to  be  decided)  entring  the  Sea  (as  hath  beene 
said  before)  below  Damiata.  Proceeding  up  the  river, 
about  twilight  we  arrived  at  Bolac  the  Port  Town  to 
Cairo,  and  not  two  miles  distant :  where  every  Franke  at 
his  landing  is  to  pay  a  Dollar.  Leaving  our  carriages  in 
the  Boat,  within  night  we  hired  sixe  Asses  with  their 
drivers  for  the  value  <:A  sixe  pence,  to  conduct  us  unto 
Cairo,  where  by  an  English  Merchant  we  were  kindly 
cntertayned,  who  fed  and  housed  us  gratis. 

This  Citie  is  seated  on  the  East  side  of  the  River,  a 
the  footc  of  the  rockie  mountaine  Muctac:  windin_ 
therewith, and  representing  the  forme  of  a  crescent,  stretch- 
ing South  and  North  with  the  adjoyning  Suburbs,  five 
Italian  miles ;  in  breadth  scarce  one  and  a  halfe  where  i 
is  at  the  broadest :  the  wallcs  (if  it  be  walled)  rather  seem- 
ing  to  belong  unto  private  houses  then  otherwise.  Yet' 
is  the  Citie  of  a  marveilous  strength,  as  appeared  by  that 
three  dayes  battel!  carried  through  it  by  Selymus,  and 
maintained  by  a  poore  remainder  of  the  Mamalucks. 
For  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  houses  high-built,  all 
of  stone  well  nigh  to  the  top,  at  the  end  almost  of  each 
a  Gate,  which  shut  (as  nightly  they  are)  make  every  street 
as  defensive  as  a  Castle.  The  houses  more  beautifiiU 
without,  then  commodious  within,  being  ill  contrived 
with   combersome   passages.      Yet   are    the   roofcs    high 

flitch c,  and  the  uppermost  lightly  open  in  the  middcst  to 
et  in  the  comfortable  aire.  Flat,  and  plaistred  above: 
the  walls  surmounting  their  roofcs,  commonly  of  single 
bricks  (as  are  many  of  the  walls  of  the  uppermost  stories) 
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which  ruined  above,  to  such  as  stand  aloft  afToord  a. 
nfused  spectacle,  and  may  be  compared  to  a  Grove  of 
ourishing  Trees  that  have  one)y  secre  and  perished 
rownes.  Their  Lockes  and  Keyes  bee  of  wood ;  even 
unto  doores  that  are  plated  with  Iron.  But  the  private 
buildings  are  not  worth  the  mentioning,  if  compared  to 
the  publike,  of  which  the  Mosques  exceed  in  magnifi- 
cie :  the  stones  of  many  being  curiously  carved  without, 
supported  with  Pillars  of  Marble,  adorned  with  what  Art 
can  devise,  and  their  Religion  totlerate.  Yet  differ  they 
in  forme  from  those  of  Constantinople  ;  some  being  square 
rwith  open  roofes  in  the  middle  of  a  huge  proportion,  the 
covered  Circle  Tarrast  above:  others  stretching  out  in 
length,  and  many  fitted  unto  the  place  where  they  stand. 
One  built  (and  that  the  greatest)  by  Gehor,  called  Gemith 
Mashare  :  hee  beeing  named  Hashare  by  the  Caliph,  which 
signifieth  Noble.  Of  these  in  this  Citie  there  is  reported 
to  bee  such  a  number,  as  passes  beliefe,  so  that  1  list  not 
name  it. 

Adjoyning  unto  them  are  lodgings  for  Santons,  (which 
e  foolcs,  and  mad  men)  of  whom  we  have  spoken  already. 
When  one  of  them  dye,  they  carry  his  body  about  in 
procession  with  great  rejoycings,  whose  soulc  they  suppose 
to  bee  rapt  into  Paradise.  Heere  bee  also  divers  goodly 
Hospitals,  both  for  building,  revenue,  and  attendance. 

Next  to  these  in  beautic  are  the  Great  mens  Serraglios, 
By  which  if  a  Christian  ride  they  will  pull  him  from  his 
Asse  (for  they  prohibit  us  Horses  as  not  worthy  to  bestride 
them)  with  indignation  and  contumely.  The  streets  are 
unpavcd,  and  exceeding  dirtic  after  a  shower  (for  here  it 
rayneth  sometimes  in  the  winter  contrary  to  the  received 
opinion,  and  then  most  subject  to  plagues)  over  which 
many  beames  are  laid  athwart  on  the  tops  of  houses,  and 
covered  with  Mats  to  shelter  them  fi-om  the  Sunne.  The 
like  coverture  there  is  bctweene  two  high  Mosques  in  the 
principall  street  of  the  Citie,  under  which  when  the  Basha 
passetn,  or  others  of  qualitie,  they  shoot  up  arrowes, 
which  sticke  above  in  abundance.     The  occasion  of  that 
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custome  I  know  not.     During  our  abode  in  the  Ci(ie  fell 

UitU  Byram.  out  the  Feast  oi  their  little  Byram,  when  in  their  private 
houses  they  slaughter  a  number  of  sheepe ;  which  cut  in 
gobbets,  they  distribute  unto  their  staves  and  poorer 
sort  of  people,  besmearing  the  doores  with  their  bloud: 
perhaps  in  imitation  of  the  Passeover. 

The  Nile  (a  mile  distant)  in  the  lime  of  the  inundation, 
by  sundry  channels  flowes  into  the  Citie.  When  these 
channels  grow  cmptic,  or  the  water  corrupted,  they  have 
it  brought  them  thence-forth  from  the  River  by  Camcla. 
For  although  they  have  many  Wcls,  yet  is  the  water  bad, 
and  good  for  no  other  use  then  to  coole  the  streets,  or  to 
cleanse  their  houses.  In  the  heart  of  the  Townc  stands  a 
spacious  Cave,  which  they  call  the  Besestan  ;  in  which  (as 
in  those  at  Constantinople)  are  sold  at!  kind  of  Wares  of 

[11.  vi.  904.]  the  finer  sort,  selling  old  things  by  the  call,  of.  Who  gives 
more?  imitating  therein  the  Venetians,  or  imitated  by 
them.  Three  principall  gates  there  be  to  this  Citic,  Bcbe 
Nanfre,  or  the  Gate  of  Victorie,  opening  towards  the 
Redde  Sea;  Bab  Zueila  leading  to  Nilus,  and  the  old 
Towne  (betwcene  these  the  chJefe  street  of  the  Citic  doth 
extend)  and  Bcbcl  Futuli,  or  the  Port  of  Triumph,  on  the 
North  of  the  Citie,  and  opening  to  the  Lake  called 
Esbykie.  Three  sides  thereof  are  inclosed  with  goodlyj 
buildings,  having  galleries  of  pleasure  which  jettie  ovcr^ 
sustayned  upon  Pillars.     On  the  other  side  (now  a  heape 

Swely  palace,  of  ruines)  stood  the  stately  Pallace  of  Dultibe,  Wife  to 
the  Sultan  Caitheus:  in  which  were  doores  and  Jaumes 
of  Ivorie ;  the  walles  and  pavements  checkered  with 
discoloured  Marble,  Columnes  of  Porphir,  Alabaster,  and 
Serpentine :  the  seelings  flourished  with  Gold  and  Azure, 
and  inlayd  with  Indian  Ebony,  a  Tree,  which  being  cut 
tlowne,  almost  equals  a  stone  in  hardnesse.  Tn  a  word, 
the  magnificencie  was  such  as  could  be  devised  or  effected 
by  a  womans  curiositie,  and  the  Purse  of  a  Monarch, 
levelled  with  the  ground  by  Selymus,  the  stones  and 
ornaments  thereof  were  conveyed  unto  Constantinople. 

Tie  Lakf.  The  Lake  both  square  and  large,  is  but  oncly  a  Lake 
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when  the  River  over-floweth ;  joyned  thereunto  by  a 
channell,  where  the  Moores  (rowed  up  and  dowtie  in 
Barges,  shaded  with  Daniaskes,  and  Stuffes  of  India) 
accustome  to  solace  themselves  in  the  evening.  The 
water  fallen,  yet  the  place  rather  changeth  then  loseth  his 
delightfijinesse :  affoording  the  profit  of  five  Harvests  in  FheHarvests 
a  yeare,  together  with  the  pleasure,  frequented  much  in  ""'J'-"'*- 
the  coole  or  the  day.  I  cannot  forget  the  Injurie  received 
in  this  place,  and  withall  the  justice.  Abused  by  a 
beggerly  Moore,  (tor  such  onely  will)  who  then  but  seemed 
to  oegin  his  knavery,  wee  were  glad  to  flye  unto  another 
for  succour,  seeming  a  man  of  good  sort;  and  by  kissing 
of  his  garment,  insinuated  into  his  favour;  who  rebuked 
him  for  the  wrong  hee  did  us.  When  crossing  us  againe, 
ere  wee  had  gone  farre,  he  used  us  farre  worse  then  before  : 
wc  offering  to  returne  to  the  other,  which  he  fearing,  inter- 
posed ;  doing  us  much  villany  to  the  merriment  of  the 
beholders,  esteeming  of  Christians  as  of  Dogges  and 
Infidels.  At  length  we  got  by,  and  againe  complayned. 
Hee  in  a  marvellous  rage  made  his  slaves  to  pursue  him  ; 
who  caught  him,  stript  him,  and  beat  him  with  Rods  all 
along  the  Levcll,  calling  us  to  bee  lookers  on,  and  so 
conveyed  him  to  the  place  of  correction;  where  by  all 
likelihood  he  had  a  hundred  blowcs  on  the  feet  to  season 
his  pastimes.  Beyond  this  are  a  number  of  stragling 
houses,  extending  wcll-nigh  to  Bolac,  which  is  the  Key 
unto  Cairo,  a  large  Townc,  and  stretching  alongst  the 
River;  in  ^shion  of  building,  in  some  part  not  much 
inferiour  to  the  other.  Within  and  without  the  Citie  arc  ^^iniiratU 
a  number  of  delicate  Orchards,  watered  as  they  doc  their  f""/"y  '/ 
fields,    in    which    grow   variety   of   excellent    fruits;    as'Vi^J/''' 


Btueknaverit, 
\i  gmijtutiee. 


Oranges,  Lemons,  Pomegranates,  Apples  of  Paradise, 
Sicamor  figs,  and  others,  (whose  barkes  they  bore  full  of 
holes,  the  trees  being  as  great  as  the  greatest  Cakes,  the 
fruit  not  growing  amongst  the  leaves,  but  out  of  the  bole 
and  brancnes)  Dates,  Almonds,  Cassia  fistula,  (leaved  like 
an  Ash,  the  fruit  hanging  downe  like  .Sausages)  Locust, 
(flat,  and  of  the  forme  of  a  Cycle)  Galls  growing  upon 
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Planiani      Tamarix,  Apples  no  bigger  then  Berries,  Plantains  that 
'ulMUnteri    ^^^^  *  broad  fiagg'c  leare,  growing  in  clusters,  and  shaped 

»like  Cucumers,  the  rind  like  a  Pescod,  solid  within,  with- 
out stones  or  kernels,  to  the  taste  exceeding  delicious, 
f^tf'-^  (this  the  Mahometans  say  was  the  forbidden  fruit ;  which 
H    ^ui  "^'    ^^^^^g  eaten  by  our  first  Parents,  and  their  nakednesse 
H  discovered  unto  them,   they  made  them  Aprons  of  the 

^k  leaves  thereof)  and  many  more,  not  knowne  by  name,  nor 

^^K  scene  by  mcc  clse-whcrc  :  some  bearing  fruit  all  the  yeare, 

^^H  and  almost  all  of  them  their  leaves.     To  these  adde  those 

^^H  whole  fields  of  Palmes  (and  yet  no  prejudice  to  the  under- 

^r'  growing  Come)  of  all  others  most  delightful!. 

£'"^fT         ^"  *^*^  aforesaid  Orchards  there  are  great  numbers  of 
j^  '  "'  Camclcons ;    yet  not  easily  found,  in  that  neere  to  the 

(colour  of  that  whereon  they  sit.     A  creature  about  the 
bignesse  of  an  ordinary  Lizard.     His  head  unproportion- 
■  ably  bigge,   his  eyes  great,  and  mooving  without   the 

V  writhing  of  his  neckc  which  is  inflexible.his  backc crooked, 

B  his  skinne  spotted  with  little  tumors,  lesse  eminent  as 

I  neerer  the  belly;    his  tayle  slender  and  long:   on  each 

foot  he  hath  five  fingers,  three  on  the  out-side,  and  two 
on  the  inside  slow  of  pace,  but  swiftly  extemling  his 
■  tongue,  of  a  marvellous  length  for  the  proportion  of  his 

body,  wherewith  he  preyes  upon  Fives,  the  top  thereof 
being  hollowed  by  Nature  for  that  purpose.  So  that 
deceived  they  be  who  thinke  that  they  cat  nothing,  but 
onely  live  upon  Ayre ;  though  surely  Aire  is  their  princi- 
pal! sustenance.  For  those  that  have  kept  them  for  a 
whole  yeare  together,  could  never  perceive  that  they  fed 
upon  any  thing  else,  and  might  observe  their  bcIHes  to 
swell,  after  they  had  exhausted  the  Ayre,  and  closed  their 
jawes ;  which  they  expanse  against  the  rayes  of  the  Sunne. 
Of  colour  greene,  and  of  a  duskey  yellow:  brighter  and 
whiter  towards  the  belly,  yet  spotted  with  blue,  white,  and 
red.  They  change  not  into  all  colours,  as  reported :  laid 
upon  greene  :  the  greene  predominates  ;  upon  yellow  the 
yellow :  but  laid  upon  blue,  or  red,  or  white,  the  greene 
retayneth  his  hue  notwithstanding ;   onely  the  other  spots 
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receive  a  more  orient  lustre :  laid  upon  black,  they  loolce 
black,  yet  not  without  a  mixture  of  greene.  All  of  them 
in  all  places  arc  not  coloured  alike.  They  are  said  to 
bearc  a  deadly  hatred  to  the  Serpent,  insomuch  as  when 
they  espie  them  basking  in  the  Sunne,  or  in  the  shade, 
they  will  climbe  to  the  over-hanging  branches,  and  let 
downe  from  their  mouthes  a  thred,  like  to  that  of  a 
Spinsters,  having  at  the  end  a  little  round  drop,  which 
shineth  like  Quicksilver,  that  falling  on  their  heads  doth 
destroy  them:  and  what  is  more  to  be  admired,  if  the  [Il.vi. 905.] 
boughcs  hang  not  so  over,  that  the  thred  may  perpendi- 
cularly descend,  with  their  former  feet  they  will  so  direct 
it,  that  it  shall  fell  directly. 

Aloft,  and  neere  the  top  of  the  Mountaine,  against  the 
South  end  of  the  Citie,  stands  the  Castle  {once  the  stately  The  CaitU. 
Mansion  of  the  Mamaluck  Sultans,  and  destroyed  by 
Selymus)  ascended  unto  by  one  way  onely,  and  that  hewen 
out  of  the  Rocfce  ;  which  rising  leisurely  with  easie  steepes 
and  spacious  distances,  (though  of  a  great  height)  may  bee 
on  horse-backe  without  difficultie  mounted.  From  the 
top,  the  Citie  by  reason  of  the  Palmes  dispersed  throuch- 
out,  appeareth  most  beautifijll ;  the  whole  Countrey  below 
lying  open  to  the  view.  The  Castle  so  great,  that  it 
scemeth  a  Citie  of  it  selfc,  immured  with  high  wals, 
divided  into  partitions,  and  entred  by  doorcs  of  Iron ; 
wherein  are  many  spacious  Courts,  in  times  past  the  places 
of  exercise.  The  ancient  buildings  aJl  ruinated,  doe  onely 
shew  that  they  have  beene  sumptuous,  there  beeing  many 
Pillars  of  solid  Marble  yet  standing,  of  so  huge  a  pro-  Marbits 
portion,  that  how  they  came  thither  is  not  least  to  be  '^'"^'^'^ 
wondred  at.  Here  hath  the  Bassa  his  Residence,  wherein 
the  Divan  is  kept,  on  Sundayes,  Mundayes,  and  Tucsdayes 
the  Chauses  as  Advocates,  preferring  the  Suites  of  their 
Clients.  Fortic  Janixaries  he  hath  of  his  Guard,  attyred 
like  those  at  Constantinople,  the  rest  employed  about  the 
Countrey,  for  the  most  part  are  not  the  sonnes  of  Chris- 
tians, yet  faithful]  unto  such  as  are  under  their  charges, 
whom  should  they  betray,  they  not  onely  lose  their  lives, 
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but  also  the  pay  which  is  due  to  their  Postcritic.  Such 
is  this  Citic,  the  fairest  In  Turkic,  yet  differing  from  what 
it  was,  as  from  a  body  being  young  and  healthful],  doth 
the  same  grownc  old  and  wasted  with  Diseases. 

Now  Cairo,  this  great  Citic  is  inhabited  by  Moorcs» 
Armenians.     Turkcs,  Negroes,  Jewcs,  Copties,  Greekcs,   and  Arme- 
nians :    who  are  here  the  poorest,  and  evcry-wherc  the 
honcstcst ;  labouring  painfully,  and  living  soberly.    Those 
that  are  not  subject  to  the  Turkc,  if  taken  in  warrcs,  arc 
freed  from  bondage :    who  are,  live  Irccly,  and  pay  no 
Tribute  of  Children  as  doe  other  Christians.     This  privi- 
ledge  enjoy  they,  for  that  a  certaine  Armenian  foretold  of 
*  ^'  the  greatnesse  and  glory  of  Mahomet.     They  once  were 
under  the  Patriarke  of  Constantinople:    but  about  the 
Hcresie  of  Eutyches  they  fell  from  his  government,  and 
communion  with  the  Grecians,  whom  they  detest  above 
all  other  :  rebapttzing  such  as  convert  to  their  Sect.     They 
beleeve  that  there  is  but  one  nature  in  Christ,  not  by  a 
commixtion  of  the  divine  with  the  humane,  as  Eutyches 
taught,  but  by  a  conjunction,  even  as  the  soule  is  joyned 
to  the  body.     They  deny  the  Reall  Presence  in  the  Mcra- 
ment,  and  administer  it  as  the  Copties  doe:  with  whom 
they  agree  also,  concerning  Purgatorie,  and  not  praying 
for  the  dead :  as  with  the  Greekes,  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
proceedeth   onely   from   the   Father,   and    that    the  dead 
neither  doe  nor  shall  feele  joy  or  torment  untill  the  day  of 
Doome. 

Their  Patriarke  hath  his  being  at  Tyberis  in  Persia:  in 
which  Countrey  they  live  wealthily,  and  in  good  estima- 
tion. There  are  three  hundred  Bishops  of  that  Nation; 
the  Priests  marry  not  twice :  eat  flesh  but  five  times  a 
ycare,  and  then  lest  the  people  should  thinke  it  a  sinne  to 
eate,  in  regard  of  their  abstinence.  They  erre  that  write, 
that  the  people  abstainc  from  all  meates  prohibited  by  the 
Mosaicall  Law ;  for  Hogges  flesh  they  eate  where  they 
can,  without  ofl^ence,  to  the  Mahometans.  They  observe 
the  Lent  most  strictly,  yet  eate  flesh  uponFridaycsbetweene 
Easter  and  Whitsontide.     As  for  Images  they  adore  them 
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not.  Here  they  have  their  Assemblies  in  obscure  Cham- 
bers. Comming  in  (which  was  on  a  Sunday  in  the  aftcr- 
noone)  we  found  one  sitting  in  the  middest  of  the 
Congregation,  in  habit  not  differing  from  the  rest,  reading 
on  a  Bible  in  the  Chaldean  Tongue.  Anon  the  Bishop 
entred  in  a  Hood  and  Vest  of  blacke,  with  a  staffe  in  his 
hand,  to  which  they  attributed  much  holinesse.  First, 
hee  prayed,  and  then  sung  certaine  Psalmes,  assisted  by 
two  or  three;  after  all  sung  joyntly,  at  interims  praying 
to  themselves:  resembling  the  Turkes  in  the  positure  of 
_    their  bodies,  and  often  prostrations  :  the  Bishop  excepted ; 

■  who  erecting  his  hands  stood  all  the  while  with  his  fece  to 
the  Altar.     The  Service  ended,   one  after  another  doe 

_    kissc  his  hand,  and  bcstowe  their  Almcs,  he  laying  the 

^  other  on  their  heads,  and  blessing  them.     Lastly,  prc- 

scribeth  succeeding  Fasts  and  Festivals.     Where  is  to  be 

noted,  that  they  fiist  upon  the  Day  of  the  Nativitie  of  our 

Saviour. 

■  Here  also  is  a  Monasterie  of  Greeke  Cololeros,  belong-  cnths. 
"  ing  unto  the  capitall  Monastery  of  Saint  Katherinc  of 

Mount  Sina,  from  Cairo  some  eight  daycs  journey  over 
the  Deserts;    said  to  bee  the  daughter  of  King  Costa,  a 
_   King  of  Cyprus,  who  in  the  time  of  Maxentius  converted 
^  many  unto  Christ.     Tortured  on  a  Wheele,  and  finally 
beheaded   at   Alexandria   (where    two  goodly  Pillars  of 
_    Thcban  Marble  (though  halfe  swallowed  with  ruines)  pre- 
^  serve  the  memory  ot  the  place,)  she  was  conveyed  (as  they 
affirme)  by  an  Angcll,  and  buried  in  this  Mountaine.     It 
hath  three  tops  of  a  marvellous  height :  that  on  the  West- 
side  of  old  called  Mount  Horeb,  where  God  appeared  to 
Moses  in  a  bush,  fruitful!  in  pastorage ;  ferre  lower,  and 
shadowed  when  the  Sunne  ariseth  by  the  middlemost,  that 
whereon  God  gave  the  Law  unto  Moses.     The  Monas- 
tery stands  ar  the  foot  of  the  mountaine,  resembling  a 
Castle,  with  an  Iron  doore  ;  wherein  they  shew  the  Tombe 
of  the  Saint  much  visited  by  Pilgrims,  from  whence  the 
top  by   fouriecne  thousand  steps  of  stone   is  ascended, 
where   stands  a   ruined  Chappell.      A  plcntifull   Spring 
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(II.  vi.  906.]  desccndcth  from  thence  and  watering  the  Valley  below,  is 
againc  drunke  up  by  the  thirstie  sand.  This  strong 
Monastcrie  is  to  cntcrtaync  all  Pilgrims,  (for  there  is  no 
other  place  of  entertainment)  having  an  annuall  Revenue 
of  sixtie  thousand  Dollars  from  Christian  Princes.  Of 
which  foundation  sixe  and  iwentie  other  depend,  dispersed 
through  divers  Countries.  They  give  also  daily  Almes 
to  the  Arabs,  to  be  the  better  secured  from  out-ragc.  Yet 
will  they  not  suffer  them  to  enter,  but  let  it  downc  from 
the  Battlements.  Their  Orchard  aboundcth  with  excellent 
Fruites :  amongst  which  Apples,  rare  in  these  Countries, 
transferred  from  Damasco.  They  arc  neither  subject  to 
Pope,  nor  Patriarke,  but  have  a  Superintendent  of  their 
ownc,  at  this  present  in  Cairo.  These  here  made  us  a 
collation,  where  I  could  not  but  observe  their  gulling  in 
of  Wine  with  a  deare  felicitie,  whereof  they  have  their 
provision  from  Candy. 

During  our  abode  here,  a  Carvan  went  foorth  with  much 
solemnity,  to  meet  and  relieve  the  great  Carvan  in  their 
returne  from  Mecha,  which  consisteth  of  many  thousands 
of  Pilgrims  that  iravell  yeerely  thither  in  devotion  and  for 
Merchandize ;  every  one  with  his  bandroll  in  his  hand, 
and  their  Camels  gafiantly  trickt  (the  Alcoran  carried  upon 
one,  in  a  precious  case  covered  over  with  necdie-workc, 
and  laid  on  a  rich  pillow,  invironed  with  a  number  of  their 
chanting Priests)guarded  by  divers  companies  of  Souldicrs, 
and  certaine  field  peeccs.  Forty  easie  daycs  Journey  it 
is  distant  from  hence :  divided  by  a  wilderncssc  of  sand, 
that  lyeth  in  drifts,  and  dangerously  mooveth  with  the 
wind,  through  which  they  are  guided  in  many  places  by 
starres,  as  ships  in  the  Ocean. 

Then  Cairo,  no  Citie  can  be  more  populous,  nor  better 
Egffs  ^uied  served  with  all  sorts  of  provision.  Here  hatch  they  cgges 
h  *'■'■  by  artificiall  heat  in  infinite  numbers,  the  manner  as  scene 

thus  briefly.  In  a  narrow  entry  on  each  side  stood  two 
rowes  of  Ovens,  one  over  another.  On  the  floores  of  the 
lower  they  lay  the  offals  of  flaxe ;  over  those  mats,  and 
upon  them  their  egges,  at  least  sixe  thousand  in  an  Oven. 
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The  fioores  of  the  upper  Ovens  were  as  roofFes  to  the 
under,  grated  over  like  Kilnes,  onely  having  tunnels  in 
the  middle,  with  covers  unto  them.  These  gratings  are 
covered  with  Mats,  on  them  three  inches  rhicke  lyeth  the 
dry  and  pulverated  dung  of  Camels,  Buffoioes,  &c.  At 
the  hither  and  fiirther  sides  of  those  upper  Ovens  are 
Trenches  of  Lome ;  a  handfiill  deepCt  and  two  handfuls 
broad.  In  these  they  burne  of  the  foresaid  dung,  which 
giveth  a  smothering  heat  without  visible  fire.  Under  the 
mouthcs  of  the  upper  Ovens  are  conveyances  for  smoke, 
having  round  rootes,  and  vents  at  the  top  to  shut  and  to 
open.  Thus  lye  the  Egges  in  the  lower  Ovens  for  the 
space  of  eight  dayes,  turned  daily,  and  carefully  lookt  to 
that  the  heate  be  but  moderate.  Then  cull  they  the  bad 
from  the  good,  by  that  rime  distinguishable  (holding  them 
bctweene  a  Lampe  and  the  Eye)  which  are  fwo  parts  of 
three  for  the  most  part.  Two  dayes  after  they  put  out 
the  fire,  and  convey  by  the  passages  in  the  middle,  the  one 
halfe  into  the  upper  Ovens :  then  shutting  all  close,  they 
let  them  alone  for  ten  dayes  longer,  at  which  time  they 
become  disclosed  in  an  instant.  This  they  practise  from 
the  beginning  of  January  untill  the  midst  of  June,  the 
Egges  Deing  then  most  fit  for  that  purpose ;  neither  are 
they  (as  reported)  prejudiced  by  Thunder :  yet  these 
declare  that  imitated  Nature  will  never  be  equalled,  all 
of  them  being  in  some  part  defective  or  monstrous. 

Most  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Cairo  consist  of  Merchants 
and  Artificers :  yet  the  Merchants  frequent  no  forrein 
Marts.  All  of  a  Trade  keepe  their  shops  in  one  place, 
which  they  shut  about  the  houre  of  five,  and  solace  them- 
selves for  the  rest  of  the  day,  Cookes  excepted,  who  keepe 
theirs  open  till  late  in  the  evening.  For  few,  but  such  as 
have  great  Families  dresse  meate  in  their  houses,  which 
the  men  doc  buy  ready  drcst ;  the  women  too  fine  fingerd 
to  meddle  with  houswifi-y,  who  ride  abroad  upon  pleasure 
on  easie-going  Asses,  and  tyc  their  Husbands  to  the 
benevolence  that  is  due ;  which  if  neglected,  they  will 
complaine  to  the  Magistrate,  and  procure  a  Divorcement. 
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Many  practitioners  here  are  in  Physick,  invited  thcreunt 
by  the  store  of  Simples  brought  hither,  and  here  growing, 
an  Art  wherein  the  Egyptians  have  excelled  from  the 
beginning. 

A  kind  of  Rue  is  here  much  in  request,  wherewith  they 
perfume  themselves  in  the  mornings,  not  onely  as  a  pre- 
servative against  infection,  but  esteeming  it  prevalent 
against  hurtful!  spirits.  So  the  Barbarians  of  old  accus- 
tomed, to  doe  with  the  Roots  of  wild  Galingal.  There 
arc  in  this  Citie,  and  have  beene  of  long,  a  sort  of  people 
that  doe  get  their  livings  by  the  shewing  of  feats  with 
Birds  and  Beasts,  exceedmg  therein  aU  such  as  have  bcene 
famous  amongst  us.  1  have  heard  a  Raven  to  speake  so 
perfectly,  as  it  hath  amazed  me.  They  use  both  their 
throats  and  tongues  in  uttering  of  sounds,  which  other 
Birds  doe  not,  and  therefore  more  fit  for  that  purpose. 
Scaliger  the  Father,  reports  of  one  that  was  kept  Jn  a 
Monasterie  heard  by  him ;  which,  when  hungry,  would 
call  upon  Conrade,  the  Cooke,  so  plainly,  as  often  mistaken 
for  a  man.  I  have  seene  them  make  both  Dogges  and 
Goats  to  set  their  foure  feet  on  a  little  turned  Pillar  of 
wood,  about  a  foot  high,  and  no  broader  at  the  end  then 
the  palme  of  a  hand,  climing  from  one  to  two,  set  on  the 
top  of  one  another,  and  so  to  the  third  and  fourth ;  and 
there  turne  about  as  often  as  their  Masters  would  bid 

Sfe  Im.  them.     They  carry  also   dancing  Camels  about,   taught 

when  young,  by  setting  them  on  a  hoi  hearth,  and  playing 
all  the  while  on  an  Instrument ;   the  poore  beast  through 

[U.vi.  907.]  the  extremity  of  heat  lifting  up  his  feet  one  after  another. 
This  practise  they  for  certaine  moncths  together,  so  that 
at  length  whensoever  he  heareth  the  fiddle,  he  will  fall  a 
dancing.  Asses  they  will  teach  to  doe  such  tricks,  as  if 
possessed  with  reason :  to  whom  Bankes  his  horse  would 
have  proved  but  a  Zany. 

The    time    of   our    departure    proroged,    we   rode    to 

Maidua.  Matarea,  five  miles  North-east  of  the  Citie.  By  the  way 
we  saw  sand  cast  upon  the  earth,  to  moderate  the  fertility. 
Here  they  say,  that  our  Saviour,  and  the  blessed  Virgin, 
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with  Joseph,  reposed  themselves,  as  they  fled  from  the 
fury  of  Herod,  when  oppressed  with  thirst,  a  Fountaine 
foorthwith  burst  forth  at  their  feet  to  refresh  them.  We 
saw  a  Well  environed  with  a  poore  mud  wall,  the  water 
drawne  up  by  *Buffolos  into  a  little  Cisterne ;  from  whence 
it  ran  into  a  laver  of  Marble  within  a  small  Chappell,  by 
the  Moores  (in  contempt  of  Christians)  spitefully  defiled. 
In  the  wall  there  is  a  little  concave  lined  with  sweet  wood 
(diminished  by  afFectors  of  relicks)  and  smoked  with 
incense :  in  the  sole,  a  stone  of  Porphyr,  whereon  (they 
say)  she  did  set  our  Saviour.  Of  so  many  thousand  Wells 
(a  thing  most  miraculous)  this  onely  affordeth  gustable 
waters,  and  that  so  excellent,  that  the  Bassa  refuseth  the 
river  to  drinke  thereof,  and  drinkes  of  no  other;  and 
when  they  ceasse  for  any  time  to  exhaust  it,  it  sendeth 
foorth  of  it  selfe  so  plentifull  a  streame,  as  able  to  turne 
an  over-fell  Mill.  Passing  through  the  Chappell,  it 
watereth  a  pleasant  Orchard ;  in  a  corner  whereof  there 
standeth  an  over-growne  fig-tree,  which  opened  (as  they 
report)  to  receive  our  Saviour  and  his  mother,  then  hardly 
escaping  the  pursuers ;  closing  againe  till  the  pursute  was 
past ;  then  againe  dividing,  as  now  it  remaineth.  A  large 
hole  there  is  through  one  of  the  sides  of  the  leaning  bulke : 
this  (they  say)  no  bastard  can  thred,  but  shall  sticke  fest 
by  the  middle.  The  tree  is  all  to  be-hackt  for  the  wood 
thereof,  reputed  of  soveraigne  vertue.  But  I  abuse  my 
time,  and  provoke  my  Reader.  In  an  inclosure  adjoyning, 
they  shewed  us  a  plant  of  Balme,  the  whole  remainder  of 
that  store  which  this  Orchard  produced,  destroyed  by  the 
Turkes,  or  envy  of  the  Jewes,  as  by  them  reported,  being 
transported  out  of  Jury,  in  the  dayes  of  Herod  the  Great, 
by  the  commandement  of  Antonius,  at  the  suite  of 
Cleopatra :  but  others  say,  brought  hither  out  of  Arabise 
Felix,  at  the  cost  of  a  Saracen  Sultan. 
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§.  III. 

The  Pyramides  viewed,   Sphynx  and   other   anli- 
quitlcs.    Journey  from  Cairo  to  Gaza. 
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Day  or  two  after,  wee  crossed  the  Nilus.  Three 
miles  beyond  on  the  left  hand  left  we  the  place 
where  upon  Good-friday  the  armes  and  legs  of  a 
number  of  men  appearc  stretched  foorth  of  the  earth,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  multitude.  This  I  have  heard 
confirmed  by  Christians,  Mahometans,  and  Jewes,  as  seene 
upon  their  several!  faiths.  An  impostury  perhaps  con- 
trived by  the  water-men,  who  fetching  them  from  the 
Mummes,  (whereof  there  are  an  unconsumeable  number) 
and  keeping  the  mystery  in  their  families,  doe  stickc  them 
over  night  in  the  sand,  obtaining  thereby  the  yeerely 
Ferrying  over  of  many  thousands  of  passengers.  Three 
or  foure  miles  further,  on  the  right  hand,  and  in  sight, 
athwart  the  Plaine,  there  extendeth  a  caussey  supported 
with  Arches  five  Furlongs  long,  ten  paces  high,  and  6vc 
in  breadth,  of  smooth  and  figured  stone ;  built  by  the  I 
builder  of  the  Pyramides,  for  a  passage  over  the  son  and  ■ 
unsupportiug  earth  with  weighty  carriages.  Now  having 
ridden  through  a  goodly  Plaine,  some  twelve  miles  over 
(in  that  place  the  whole  breadth  of  ^gypt)  we  came  to  the  m 
toot  of  the  Libyan  Dcsarts,  1 

Full  West  of  the  Citie,  close  upon  these  Dcsarts,  aloft 
on  a  Rockie  Lcvcll  adjoyning  to  the  Valley,  stands  those 
three  Pyramides  (the  barbarous  Monuments  of  prodigality 
and  vaineglory)  so  universally  celebrated.  The  name  is 
derived  from  a  flame  oi  fire,  in  regard  of  their  shajw; 
broad  below,  and  sharpe  above,  like  a  pointed  Diamond- 
By  such  the  ancient  did  expresse  the  original]  of  things, 
and  that  formelesse  forme-taking  substance.  For  as  a 
Pyramis  beginning  at  a  point,  anil  the  principall  height, 
by  little  and  little  diiateth  into  all  parts :  so  Nature  pro-  ■ 
ceeding  from  one  undevidable  Fountaine  (even  God  the 
Soveraigne  Essence)  receiveth  diversitie  of  formes,  effused 
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into  severall  kinds  and  multitudes  of  figures;   uniting  all 
in  the  supreame  head,  fivm  whence  all  excellencies  issue. 

Most  manifest  it  Is,  that  these,  as  the  rest,  were  the 
Regall  Sepulchers  of  the  Egyptians.  The  greatest  of  the 
three,  and  chicfc  of  the  Worlds  seven  wonders,  being 
sauare  at  the  bottome,  is  supposed  to  take  up  eight  Acres 
ot  ground.  Every  square  being  three  hundred  single 
paces  in  lengthy  the  square  at  the  top  consisting  of  three 
stones  onely,  yet  large  enough  for  threescore  to  stand 
upon :  ascended  by  two  hundred  and  fiftie  five  steps,  each 
step  above  three  feet  high,  of  a  breadth  proportionable. 
No  stone  so  little  throu^out  the  whole,  as  to  be  drawnc 
by  our  Carriages,  yet  were  these  hcwen  out  of  the  Trojan 
mountaynes,  tarre  off  in  Arabia,  so  called  of  the  Captive  [II.rL  908.] 
Trojans,  brought  by  Menelaus  into  Egypt,  and  thov 
afterward  planted.  A  wonder  how  conveyed  hither:  how 
so  mounted,  a  greater.  Twentie  yeares  it  was  a  building, 
by  three  hundred  threescore  and  sixe  thousand  men  con- 
tinually wrought  upon  :  who  onely  in  Radishes,  Garlicke, 
and  Onions,  are  said  to  have  consumed  one  thousand  and 
eight  hundred  Talents.  By  these  and  the  like  Inventions 
exhausted  they  their  Treasure,  and  employed  the  people, 
for  feare  lest  such  infinite  wealth  should  corrupt  their 
Successors,  and  dangerous  idlenesse  beget  in  the  Subject  a 
desire  of  innovation. 

Yet  this  hath  beene  too  great  a  morsell  for  Time  to 
dcvoure ;  having  stood,  as  may  be  probably  conjectured, 
about  three  thousand  and  two  hundred  yeares ;  and  now 
rather  old  then  ruinous :  yet  the  North-side  most  worne, 
by  rea!wn  of  the  humiditie  of  the  Northerne  wind,  which  fitrth  meiii. 
here  is  the  moistest.  The  top  at  length  we  ascended  with 
many  pauses  and  much  difficultie,  fi-om  whence  with  de- 
lighted eyes  we  beheld  that  sovcraigne  of  streames,  and 
most  excellent  of  Countries.  Southward  and  ncare  hand 
^the  Mummes:  a-fiurc  off  divers  huge  Pyramidcs;  each 
^■Df  which,  were  this  away,  might  supply  the  repute  of  a 
wonder.  During  a  great  part  of  the  day  it  casteth  no 
shadow  on  the  Earth,  but  is  at  once  illuminated  on  all 
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sides.     Descending  againc,  on  the  Easl-side,  below,  froi 

each  corner  equally  distant,  we  approched  the  entnnc 

seeming    heretofore    to    have    bccnc   closed    up,    Cff 

intended,  both  by  the  place  it  sclfc,  as  appcarelb  by 

following  Picture,  and  conveyances  within. 

Into  this  our  Janizaries  discharged  their  Harquebi 

lest  some  should  have  skulkt  within  to  have  done  us  * 

mischiefe,  and  guarded  the  mouth  whilst  wee  entrcd,  foL 

feare  of  the  wilde  Arabs.     To  take  the  better  footing  ivfl 

put  off  our  shooes,  and  most  of  our  apparell :  foretold  or 

the  heate  within,  not  inferiour  to  a  Stove.     Our  guide  (i 

Moore)  went  foremost :  every  one  of  us  with  our  Ugh 

in  our  hands.     A  most  dreadful!  passage,  and  no  fc; 

cumbersome;   not  above  a  yard  in  breadth,  and  fourc 

in  height :  each  stone  contayning  that  measure.     So 

alwayes  stooping,  and  sometimes  creeping,  by  reason 

the  rubbidge,  we  descended  (not  by  staires,  but  as  dow 

the  steepe  of  a  hill)  a  hundred  feet:  where  the  place 

a  little  circuit  enlarged  ;    and  the  fearefuH  descent  co 

linued,   which,   they   say,   none   ever  durst  attempt  a 

fjjthcr.     Save  that  a  Bassa  of  Cairo,  curious  to  search  in; 

the  secrets  thereof,  caused  divers  condemned  persons  to 

undertake  the  performance ;    well  stored  with  lights  an 

other  provision  :  and  that  some  of  them  ascended  agxi 

wel-nigh    thirtic    miles    off    in    the    Deserts.      A    Fab 

devised  onely  to  beget  wonder.     But  others  have  wriftei 

that  at  the  bottome  there  is  a  spacious  Pit  eightic  and  si 

Cubits  dccpe,  filled  at  the  over-flow  by  concealed  Coi 

duits :  in  the  middest  a  little  Hand,  and  on  that  a  Tom 

contayning  the  bodic  of  Cheops,  a  King  of  Egypt,  and  t 

builder  of  this  Pyramis :    which  with  the  truth  hath  a 

greater  affinitie.     For  since  I  have  bccne  told  by  one  out 

of  his  owne  experience,  that  in  the  uttermost  depth  there 

is  a  large  square  place  (though  without  water)  into  which 

he  was  led  by  another  cnirj-  opening  to  the  South,  knowne 

[11.  vi.  909.]  but  unto  few  (that  now  open  being  shut  by  some  order) 

and  came  up  at  this  place.     A  turning  on  the  right  hand 

leadeth  into  a  little  roome,  which  by  reason  of  the  noyso. 
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savour,  and  uneasie  passage  wee  refused  to  enter.  Clam- 
bering over  the  mouth  of  the  aforesaid  Dungeon,  we 
ascended  as  upon  the  bow  of  an  Arch,  the  way  no  larger 
then  the  former,  about  a  hundred  and  twentic  feet.  Here 
we  passed  through  a  long  entry  which  led  directly  forward  ; 
90  low,  that  it  tooke  even  from  us  that  uneasie  benefit  of 
stooping.  Which  brought  us  into  a  little  roome  with  a 
compast  roofe,  more  long  then  broad,  of  polished  Marble, 
whose  gravel-llkc  smell,  halfe  full  of  rubbidge  forced  our 
quicke  returne.  Climing  also  over  this  entrance,  we 
ascended  as  before,  about  an  hundred  and  twentic  feet 
higher.  This  entrie  being  of  an  exceeding  height,  yet 
no  broader  from  side  to  side  then  a  man  may  rathome, 
benched  on  each  side,  and  closed  above  with  admirable 
Architecture,  the  Marble  so  great,  and  so  cunningly 
joyned,  as  had  it  beene  hewen  through  the  living  Rocke. 
At  the  top  we  entred  into  a  goodly  Chamber,  twentie  foot 
wide,  and  fortie  in  length,  the  roofe  of  a  marvellous 
height;  and  the  stones  so  great,  that  eight  floores  it, 
eight  roofes  it,  eight  flagge  the  ends,  and  sixteene  the  sides, 
all  o(  well  wrought  Theban  Marble.  Athwart  the  roome 
t  the  upper  end  there  standeth  a  Tombe,  uncovered, 
empty,  and  all  of  one  stone ;  brest  high,  seven  fret  in 
length,  not  foure  in  breadth,  and  sounding  like  a  Bell. 
In  this,  no  doubt,  lay  the  bodie  of  the  Builder.  They 
erecting  such  costly  Monuments,  not  onely  out  of  a  vaine 
ostentation  :  but  beeing  of  opinion,  that  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  flesh  the  soule  should  survive;  and  when  thirtic 
sixe  thousand  yeares  were  expired,  againe  bee  joyned  unto 
the  selfesame  bodie,  restored  unto  his  former  condition ; 
gathered  in  their  conceits  from  Astronomicail  demonstra- 
tions. Against  one  end  of  the  Tombe,  and  close  to  the 
wall,  there  openeth  a  Pit  with  a  long  and  narrow  mouth, 
which  leadeth  into  an  under  Chamber.  In  the  waltes  on 
each  side  of  the  upper  roome,  there  are  two  holes,  one 
opposite  to  another ;  their  ends  not  discernable,  nor  bigge 
enough  to  be  crept  into  :  sootie  within  ;  and  made,  as  they 
say,  by  a  flame  of  fire  which  darteth  through  it.     This  is 
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all  that  this  huge  masse  contayneth  within  his  darkesomc 

I  entralles:  at  least  to  be  discovered. 

''Tie  CAe^t.  Herodfitus  reports  that  King  Cheops  became  so  poore 
hy  the  building  thereof,  that  hee  was  compelled  to  prosti- 
tute his  Daughter,  charging  her  to  take  whatsoever  shcc 

[ir.  vi.  910.]  could  get:  who  affecting  her  particular  glorie,  of  her 
severalf  Customers  demanded  severall  stones,  with  which 
she  erected  the  second  Pyramis;  farre  lease  then  the 
former,  smoolhe  without,  and  not  to  be  entred.  The 
third  which  standeth  on  the  higher  ground,  is  very  small 
if  compared  with  the  other ;  yet  sailh  both  Herodotus 
and  Strabo,  greater  in  beautie,  and  of  no  lesse  cost :  beeing 
all  built  of  Touch-stone ;  difficult  to  be  wrought,  and 
brought  from  the  farthest  Ethiopian  mountaincs:  but 
surely  not  so;  yet  intended  they  to  have  covered  it  with 
Theban  Marble;  whereof  a  great  quaniitie  lyeth  by  it. 
Made  by  Mycerinus  the  Sonne  of  Cheops ;  some  say,  by 
a  Curtizan  of  Naucretis,  called  Dorica  by  Sappho  the 
Poetresse,  beloved  of  her  Brother  Caraxus,  who  fraught 
with  Wines,  oft  sayled  hither  from  Lesbos.  Others  name 
Rhodope,  another  of  that  Trade ;  at  the  first  fellow  slave 
with  Asope  the  writer  of  Fables:  who  obtayning  her 
libertie  dwelt  in  this  Citie :  where  such  in  some  sort  were 
reputed  noble.  But  that  she  should  get  by  whoring  such 
a  masse  of  Treasure,  is  uncrcdible. 

Some  tell  a  Storie,  how  that  one  day  washing  her  selfe, 
an  Eagle  snatcht  away  her  shooe  and  bearing  it  to 
Memphis,  let  it  fall  from  on  high  into  the  lap  of  the  King. 
Who  astonished  with  the  accident,  &  admiring  the  forme, 
forth-with  made  a  search  for  the  owner  throughout  all 
his  Kingdomc.  Found  in  Naucretis,  and  brought  unto 
him,  he  made  her  his  Quccne,  and  after  her  death  enclosed 
her  in  this  Monument.     She  lived  in  the  daycs  of  Amasis. 

Tie  Ctkitut.  Not  farre  off  from  these  the  Colossus  doth  stand,  unto 
the  mouth  consisting  of  the  naturall  rocke,  as  if  for  such 
a  purpose  advanced  by  Nature,  the  rest  of  huge  flat  stones 
laid  thereon,  wrought  altogether  into  the  forme  of  an 
jEthiopian  woman,  and  adored  heretofore  by  the  Countrey 
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people  as  a  rurall  Diety.     Under  this,   they  say,   lieth 

buried  the  body  of  Amasis.     Of  shape,  lesse  monstrous 

then  is  Plinics  report :  who  aftirmeth,  the  head  to  be  an  P!i»'u  taxti. 

hundred  and  two  feet  iti  compasse,  when  the  whole  is 

but  sixtic  foot  high,  the  fiicc  is  something  disfigured  by 

Time,  or  indignation  of  the  Moores,  detesting  Images. 

The  fore-said  Author  (together  with  others)  doe  call  it  a 

Sphynx.      The    upper    part    of   a    Sphynx   resembled   a 

Maide,  and  the  lower  a  Lion ;    whereby  the  Egyptians 

dcfigurcd  the  increase  of  the  River,  (and  consequently  of 

their  riches)  then  rising  when  the  Sunne  is  in  Leo  and 

Virgo.     This  but  from  the  shoulders  upward  surmounleth 

»thc  ground,  though  Pliny  give  it  a  belly,  which  I  know 
not  now  to  reconcile  unto  the  truth,  unlesse  the  sand  doe 
cover  the  remainder.  By  a  Sphynx  the  Egyptians  in 
their  Hieroglyph ickes  presented  an  Harlot,  having  an 
amiable  and  alluring  ^ce ;  but  withall  the  tyrannie,  and 
rapacitic  of  a  Lion  :  exercised  over  the  poore  heart-broken, 

fand  voluntarily  perishing  Lover. 
The  Images  of  these  they  also  erected  before  the 
entrances  of  their  Temples;  declaring  that  secrets  of 
Philosophy,  and  sacred  Mysterie,  should  be  folded  in 
^nigmaticall  expressions,  separated  from  the  under- 
standing of  the  prophane  multitude. 

Five  miles  South-east  of  these,  and  two  West  of  the 
River,  towards  which  inclineth  this  brow  of  the  moun- 

Itaine,  stood  the  Regall  Citie  of  Memphis;  the  strength 
and  glory  of  old  Egypt,  built  by  Ogdoo,  and  called 
Memphis,  by  the  name  of  his  Daughter,  compressed  (as 
they  fainc)  by  Nilus,  in  the  likenesse  of  a  Bull.  In  this  was 
the  Temple  of  Apis  (which  is  the  same  with  Osiris)  as 
Osiris  with  Nilus.  Bacchus,  Apollo,  &c. 

»But  why  spend  I  time  about  that  that  is  not  ?  The  very 
ruines  now  almost  ruinated,  yet  some  few  impressions  arc 
left,  and  divers  throwne  downe.  Statues  or  monstrous 
resemblances,  a  scarce  sufficient  testimonic  to  shew  to  the 
airious  seeker,  that  there  it  had  beene. 

This  hath  made  some  erroniously  affirme  old  Memphis 
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to  have  beene  the  same  with  new  Cairo:  new  in  respect 
of  the  other.  But  those  that  have  both  seenc  and  writ 
of  the  former,  report  it  to  have  stood  three  Schoenes  above 
the  South  Angle  of  Delta,  (each  Scha.*nc  contayning  five 
miles  at  the  least,  and  sometimes  seven  and  a  ihalfe, 
differing  according  to  their  several!  cuslomes)  which  South- 
angle  is  distant  but  barely  foure  miles  from  Cairo. 
Besides,  these  Pyramides  appertaining  unto  Meniphis, 
affirmed  to  have  stood  five  mites  North-west  of  that  Citie, 
standing  directly  West,  and  full  twelve  from  this.  But 
the  most  pregnant  proofe  hereof  are  the  Mummes,  (lying 
in  a  place  where  many  generatinns  have  had  their  Sepul- 
tures) not  farrc  above  Memphis,  neere  the  brow  of  the 
Libyan  Desart,  and  streightning  of  the  Mountaines,  from 
Cairo  wel-nigh  twenty  miles.  Nor  likely  it  is  that  they 
would  so  farre  carry  their  dead,  having  as  convenient^ 
place  adjoyning  to  the  Citie.  ^M 

These  we  had  purposed  to  have  scene,  bur  the  chaiw- 
able  guard,  and  feare  of  the  Arabs,  there  then  solemnizing 
their  festival,  being  besides  to  have  laine  out  al  night, 
made  us  content  our  selves  with  what  we  had  heard ;  having 
before  scene  divers  of  the  embalmed  bodies,  and  some 
broken  up,  to  be  bought  for  Dollars  a  peece  at  the  Citie. 
In  that  place  are  some  indifferent  great,  and  a  number  of 
little  Pyramides,  with  Tombes  of  severall  ^shtons :  many 
ruinated,  as  many  violated  by  the  Moorcs  and  Arabians, 
who  make  a  profit  of  the  dead,  and  infringe  the  priviledge 
of  Sepulchres.  These  were  the  graves  of  the  ancient 
jEgyptians,  from  the  first  inhabiting  of  that  Countrcy; 
coveting  to  be  there  interred,  as  the  place  supposed  to 
containe  the  body  of  Osiris.  Under  every  one,  or  where- 
soever lies  stones  not  naturall  to  the  place,  by  remooving 
the  same,  descents  are  discovered  like  the  narrow  mouths 
III.  vi.  911.]  of  Wells  (having  holes  in  each  side  of  the  walls  to  descend 
by,  yet  so  troublesome,  that  many  refuse  to  goe  downe, 
that  come  thither  of  purpose)  some  wel-nigh  ten  fiithoms 
decpe,  leading  into  long  vaults  {belonging,  as  should 
sceme,  to  particular  fiimilies)  hewne  out  or  the  Rockc^ 
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with  Pillars  of  the  same.  Betweene  every  Arch  the  corses 
lie  ranckt  one  by  another,  shrowded  in  a  number  of  folds 
of  linnen,  swathled  with  bands  of  the  same  :  the  brests  of 
divers  being  stained  with  Hieroglyphicall  Characters. 
Within  their  bellies  are  painted  papers,  and  their  Gods 
inclosed  in  little  Models  of  stone  or  mettall,  some  of  the 
shape  of  men,  in  coat-armours,  with  the  heads  of  Sheepe, 
Hawkes,  Dogs,  &c.  others  of  Cats,  Beetles,  Monkies,  and 
such  like.  Of  these  I  brought  away  divers  with  mee,  such 
in  similitude. 

A.  This  with  the  head  of  a  Monkle  or  Baboon,  should 

seeme  by  what  is  said  before,  to  have  beene  wor- 
shipped by  those  of  Thebais. 

B.  Anubls,  whereof  Virgil, 

The  Monster-Gods,  Anubis  barking  buckle, 
With  Neptune,  Venus,  Pallas. 

Omnigenumque  deum  monstra,  &  latrator  Anubis. 
Contra  Neptunum  &  Vcncrcm,  contraquc  Minervam, 
Tela  tenent.     ^n.  1.  8. 

Some  say,  he  was  the  eldest  sonne  of  Osiris,  being 
figured  with  the  head  of  a  dogge,  in  that  he  gave 
a  dogge  for  his  Ensigne.  Others,  that  under  this 
shape  they  adored  Mercuric,  in  regard  of  the 
sagacitie  of  that  creature.  The  Dogge  throughout 
i^gypt  was  universally  worshipped,  but  especially 
by  the  Cynopolites. 

C.  These  of  Sait  did  principally  worship  the  sheepe,  it 
should  seeme  in  this  forme. 

,.    D.  This  I  conjecture  (how  ever  unlike)  hath  the  head 
of  a  Hawke,  being  generally  worshipped  by  the 
i'F.gyptians,    under    which    forme    they    presented 
Osiris. 
E.  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  it  (for  the  originall  is 
greatly  defeced)  unlesse  it  be  a  Lyon ;  under  which 
shape  they  adored  Isis. 
Not  so  much  as  the  Beetle,  but  received  Divine 
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Honours  :  and  why  ?  see  Plutar.  in  Isis  and  Osins, 
nearc  the  end. 
G.  The  Cat  all  j^cnerally  adored :  they  honouring  sudi 
creatures,  for  that  their  vanquish  and  run-away 
Gods  tookc  on  them  such  shapes  to  escape  the  fuiie 
of  pursuing  Typhon. 

The  Linnen  pulled  off  (in  colour,  and  like  in  substance 
to  the  inward  filme  hetweene  the  Barke  and  the  bole,  long 
dried,  and  brittle)  the  body  appeareth  solid,  uncorrupt, 
and  perfect  in  all  his  dimensions:  whereof  the  musculous 
parts  are  browne  of  colour,  some  blacke,  hard  as  stone- 
pitch,  and  hath  in  Physicke  an  operation  not  unlike,  though 
more  Soveraignc.  In  the  preparing  of  these,  to  keepe 
them  from  putrifaction,  they  drew  out  the  braines  at  the 
nostrils  with  an  instrument  of  iron,  replenishing  the  same 
with  preservative  spices.  Then  cutting  up  the  belly  with 
an  Ethiopian  stone,  and  extracting  the  bowels,  they  dcnsed 
the  inside  with  wine,  and  stuffing  the  same  with  a  com- 
position of  Cassia,  Myrrhe,  and  other  odours,  closed  it 
againe.  The  like  the  poorer  sort  of  people  effected  with 
Bitumen  {as  the  inside  of  their  skuls  and  bellies  yet 
tcstifie)  fetcht  from  the  lake  of  Asphalites  in  Jury.  So 
did  they  with  the  juyce  of  Cedars ;  which  by  the  cxtreame 
bitlcrnesse,  and  siccative  faculty,  not  onely  forthwith 
subdued  the  cause  of  interior  corruption,  but  hath  to  this 
day  (a  continuance  of  above  three  thousand  yceres) 
preserved  them  uncorrupted.  Such  is  the  differing  nature 
of  that  tree,  procuring  life  as  it  were  to  the  dead,  and 
death  to  the  living.  This  done,  they  wrapt  the  body  with 
linnen  in  multitudes  of  folds,  besmeared  with  Gum,  in 
manner  of  seare-cloth.  Their  ceremonies  (which  were 
911.]  many)  performed,  they  layd  the  corps  in  a  boate,  to  be 
wafted  over  Acherusia,  a  lake  on  the  South  of  the  Citic, 
by  one  onely  whom  they  called  Charon,  which  gave  to 
Orpheus  the  invention  of  his  infernall  Ferri-man:  About 
this  lake  stood  the  shady  Temple  of  Hecate,  with  ihe 
ports  of  Cocytus  and  Oblivion,  separated  by  barres  of 
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bnisse,  the  originall  of  like  fables.     When  landed  on  the 

other  side,  the  body  was  brought  before  ccrtaine  Judges, 

to  whom  if  convinced  of  an  evill  life,  they  deprived  it  of 

burial! ;    if  otherwise,  they  suffered  it  to  be  interred  as 

aforesaid.     So  sumptuous  were  they  in  these  houses  of 

death,  so  carefiill  to  preserve  their  carkasses.     Forsomuch 

as  the  soule,  knowing  it  selfe  by  divine  instinct  immortall, 

doth  desire  that  the  body  (her  beloved  companion)  might 

injoy  (as  ferre  foorth  as  may  be)  the  tike  fclicilie :  giving, 

by   erecting  such   loftie  Pyramidcs,  and   those   dues  of 

mnerall,  all  possible  eternity.     Neither  was  the  losse  of 

this  lesse  feared,  then  the  obtaining  coveted. 

Returning  by  the  way  that  we  can\e,  and  having  repast 

the  Nilus,  we  inclined  on  the  right  hand  to  see  the  ruines 

of  the  old  Citie  adjoyning  to  tlie  South  of  Cairo,  called 

formerly  Babylon,  of  certainc  Babylonians  then  suffered  Baljln. 

to  inhabite  by  the  ancient  Egyptian  Kings ;   who  built  a 

Castle  in  the  selfe  same  place  where  this  now  standeth, 

described  before,  which  was  long  after  the  Garrison  Towne 

of  one  of  the  three  Legions,  set  to  defend  this  Countrey 

in  the  time  oi  the  Romanes,  and  anciently  gave  the  name 

of  Babylon   unto  this  Citie  below,   now  called   Misrul- 

hetich  by  the  Arabians,  said  to  have  bcene  built  by  Omar 

the  successor  unto  Mahomet ;  but  surely,  rather  reedified 

by   him  then   founded,  having  had   in  it  such   store  of 

Christian  Churches  as  testified  by  their  ruines.     Wc  past 

by  a  mighty  Cistcrne  closed  within  a  Tower,  and  standing 

upon  an  in-let  of  the  River,  built  as  they  heare  say,  at  the 

charge  of  the  Jewes,  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  King, 

incensed  by  them  against  the  innocent  Christians;  who  by 

the  removing  of  a  Montatne  (the  taskc  imposed  upon 

their  feith)  converted  him  unto  their  Religion,  and  his 

displeasure  upon  their  accusers.     This  serveth  the  Castle 

with  water  running  along  an  aquaduct  borne  upon  three 

hundred  Arches.     The  ruines  of  the  Citie  arc  great,  so 

were  the  buildings;    amongst  which,  many  of  Christian 

Monasteries  and  Temples,  one  lately  (the  last  that  stood) 

throwne  by  this  Bassa  (as  they  say)  for  that  it  hindrcd  his 
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prospect:  If  so,  he  surely  would  not  have  given  leave 
unto  the  Patriarke,  to  rebuild  it ;  for  which  he  wis 
spitefully  spoken  of  by  the  Moores,  as  a  suspected  fiivourcr 
of  the  Christian  Relig-ion,  who  subverted  forthwith  what 
he  had  begun.  Whereupon  the  worthy  Cerill  made  a 
Voyage  unto  Constantinople,  to  procure  the  Grand  Signion 
Commandcment  for  the  support  of  his  purpose,  when  by 
the  Greeks  there,  not  altogether  with  his  will,  he  was 
chosen  their  Patriarch,  but  within  a  short  space  displanted 
{as  the  manner  is)  by  the  bribery  of  another,  he  returned 
unto  Cairo.  Besides,  here  is  a  little  Chappcll  dedicated 
to  our  Lady,  underneath  it  a  grott,  in  which  it  is  said  that 
she  hid  her  selfe,  when  piusucd  by  Herod.  Much 
frequented  it  is  by  the  Christians,  as  is  the  Torabc  of 
Stt  Let.  Nafissa  (here  bcin^)  by  the  Mahometans. 

The  few  inhabitants  that  here  be,  are  Greekcs  and 
Armenians:  Here  we  saw  ccrtaine  great  Scrraglios, 
exceeding  high,  and  propt  up  by  buttresses.  These  they 
call  the  Granaries  of  Joseph,  wherein  he  hoarded  come  in 
the  yeer  of  plenty  against  the  succeding  famine.  In  all 
there  be  seven,  three  standing,  and  imployed  to  the  selfe 
same  use,  the  other  ruined.  From  thence  up  the  River 
for  twenty  miles  space,  there  is  nothing  but  ruines :  thus 
with  the  day  we  ended  our  Progressc. 

Upon  the  fourth  of  March  we  departed  from  Cairo,  in 
the  habitcs  of  Pilgrims,  foure  of  us  English  consorted 
with  three  Italians,  of  whom  one  was  a  Priest,  and  another 
a  Physician.  For  our  selves  we  hired  three  Camek  with 
their  keepers ;  two  to  carry  us,  and  the  third  for  our 
]»x>vision.  The  price  we  shall  know  at  Gaza,  upon  the 
dividing  of  the  great  Carvan,  answerable  to  the  successe 
of  the  journey.  We  also  hired  a  Coptic  for  halfc  a  DoUor 
a  day,  to  be  our  interpreter,  and  to  attend  on  xts.  Our 
provision  for  so  long  a  Voyage  we  bore  along  with  us, 
viz.  Biscot,  Rice,  Raisins,  Figs,  Dates,  Almonds,  Olives, 
Oyle,  Sherbets,  &c.  buying  Pewter,  Brassc,  and  such  like 
implements,  as  if  to  set  up  house-keeping.  Our  water 
we  carried  in  Goat  skins.     Wee  rid  in  shallow  Cradles 
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(which  we  bought  also)  two  on  a  Camell,  harboured  above, 
and  covered  with  linnen,  to  us  exceeding  uncasie;  not  so 
(o  the  people  of  these  Countreys,  who  sit  crosse-legd  with 
a  natural!  felicity.  That  night  we  pitched  by  Hangia,  Haagia. 
some  fouretecne  miles  from  the  Citie.  In  the  evening 
came  the  Captaine,  a  Turke,  well  mounted,  and  attended 
on.  Here  we  stayest  the  next  day  following,  for  the 
gathering  together  of  the  Carvan ;  paying  foure  Madeins 
a  Camellunto  them  of  the  Village.  These  (as  those  else- 
where) doc  nightly  guard  us,  making  good  whatsoever  is 
stolne.  Ever  and  anon  one  crying  Washed,  is  answered, 
Elough,  by  another  (joyntly  signifying  one  onely  God) 
which  passing  about  the  Carvan,  doth  assure  them  that 
all  is  in  safety.  Amongst  us  were  divers  Jewish  women : 
in  the  extremity  of  their  age  undertaking  so  wearisome  a 
journey,  onely  to  die  at  Jerusalem,  bearing  along  with 
them  the  bones  of  their  Parents,  Husbands,  Children,  and 
Kinsfolke  ;  as  they  doe  from  all  other  parts  where  they  can 
conveniently.  The  Merchants  brought  with  them  many 
Negros ;  not  the  worst  of  their  Merchandizes.  These 
they  buy  of  their  Parents,  some  thirty  dayes  journey  above, 
anci  on  the  West  side  of  the  River.  As  the  wealth  of 
others  consists  in  multitudes  of  cattell,  so  theirs  in  the 
multitude  of  their  children,  whom  they  part  from  with  as 
little  passion ;  never  after  to  be  scene  or  heard  of :  [II.  vi.  913.] 
regardmg  more  the  price  then  condition  of  their  slavery. 
These  are  descended  of  Chus,  the  Sonne  of  cursed  Cham ; 
as  arc  all  of  that  complexion.  Not  so  by  reason  of  their 
Seed,  nor  heat  of  the  Climate :  Nor  of  the  Soyle,  as  some 
have  supposed  ;  for  neither  haply,  will  other  Races  in  that 
Soyle  proove  black,  nor  that  Race  in  other  Soyles  grow  to 
better  complexion  :  but  rather  from  the  Curse  of  Noe  upon 
Cham  in  the  Posteritie  of  Chus. 

About  ten  of  clocke  in  the  night  the  Carvan  dislodged, 
and  at  seven  the  next  morning  pitched  at  Bilbcsh,  which  Bii^tti. 
is  in  the  Land  of  Goshen.     Paying  two  Madcines  for  a 
Camell,    at    midnight    we    departed    from    thence.     Our 
Companions  had  their  Cradles  struckc  downe  through  the 
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aegUgencc  of  the  CamcUcrs,  which  accident  cast  us  behind 
the  Carvan.  In  danger  to  have  bccne  surprized  by  rfw 
Peasants,  we  were  by  a  Spahie  that  followed,  dclivmd 
from  that  mischiefe.  About  nine  in  the  forcnoone,  « 
pitched  by  Catara,  where  we  payed  foure  Madelncs  for  i 
Cameli. 

Here  about,  but  neerer  the  Nile,  there  is  a  certune  Tree, 
called  Alchan,  by  the  Arabs,  the  leaves  thereof  being  drycd 
and  reduced  into  powder,  doe  dye  a  reddish  yellow.  There 
is  yearely  spent  of  this  through  the  Turkish  Empire,  to 
the  value  or  fourescore  thousand  Sultanies.  The  women 
with  it  doe  dye  their  haire  and  nayles,  some  of  them  their 
hands  and  feet ;  and  not  a  few,  the  must  of  their  bodies 
tempered  onely  with  Gumme,  and  laid  on  in  the  Bannn, 
that  it  may  penetrate  the  deeper.  The  Christians  of 
Bosna,  Valachia,  and  Russia,  doc  use  it  as  well  as  the 
Mahometans.  Trees  also  here  be  that  doe  bring  forth 
Cottens.  The  next  morning  before  day,  we  removed  and 
came  by  nine  of  the  clocke  to  Salhia,  where  wc  over-tookc 
the  rest  of  the  Carvan  :  all  Christians  of  those  Countries 
riding  upon  Mules,  and  Asses.  Who  had  procured  leave 
to  set  forward  a  day  before ;  desirous  to  arrive  by  Palme 
Sunday  at  Jerusalem,  (tliis  Carvan  staying  ten  dayes  longer 
then  accustomed,  because  of  certaine  principal!  Merchants) 
but  they  durst  not  by  themselves  venture  over  the  majTic 
Deserts:  which  all  this  whole  wee  had  trented  along,  and 
now  were  to  passe  through. 

A  little  beneath  is  the  Lake  Sirbonis,  called  by  the  old 
Egyptians  the  place  of  Typhons  expiration,  now  Bayrcna, 
dividing  Egypt  from  Syria.  A  place  to  such  as  knew 
it  not,  in  those  times  full  of  unsuspected  danger.  Then 
two  hundred  furlongs  long,  being  but  narrow,  and 
bordered  on  each  side  with  htis  of  sand,  which  borne  into 
the  water  by  the  winds  so  thickncd  the  same,  as  not  by 
the  eye  to  bee  distinguished  from  the  part  of  the  Coori- 
ncnt :  by  meanes  whereof  whole  Armies  have  bccnc 
devoured.  For  the  sands  neere  hand  seeming  firmc,  a  good 
way  entred  slid  ferther  off,  and  left  no  way  of  returning, 
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but  with  a  lingring  crueltic  swallowed  the  ingaged : 
whereupon  it  was  called  Barathrum.  Now  but  a  little 
Lake  and  waxing  lesse  daily :  the  passage  long  since 
choaked  up  which  it  had  into  the  Sea.  Close  to  this 
standeth  the  Mountaine  Cassius  (no  other  then  a  huge 
mole  of  sand)  tamous  for  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  and 
Sepulchre  of  Pompey,  there  obscurely  buried  by  the  pietie 
of  a  private  Souldier ;  upon  whom  hec  is  made  by  Lucan, 
to  bestow  this  Epitaph : 

Here  the  Great  Pompey  lyes,  so  Fortune  pleas'd 
To  instile  this  stone  ;  whom  C^sars  selfe  would  have 
Interred,  before  he  should  have  mist  a  Grave. 

Hie  situs  est  magnus  placet  hoc  Fortuna  scpulchrum 
Dicere  Ponipei :    quo  condi  maluit  ilium 
Quam  terra  carulsse  Socer -■ 

Who  lost  his  head  not  fiirre  from  thence  by  the  treacherie 
and  commandement  of  the  ungratefull  PtoLomie.  His 
Tombe  was  sumptuously  re-edified  by  the  Empcroiir 
Adrian.  North  hereof  lyes  Idumea^  betweene  Arabia,  and 
the  Sea  extending  to  Judea. 

The  Subasscc  of  Sahia  Invited  himselfe  to  our  Tent, 
who  feeding  on  such  provision  as  we  had,  would  in 
conclusion  have  fed  upon  us ;  had  not  our  commande- 
ment (which  stood  us  in  foure  Shariffes)  from  the  Bassa 
of  Cairo,  and  the  iavour  of  the  Captaine,  by  meanes  of 
our  Physician,  protected  us:  otherwise,  right  or  wrong 
had  bin  but  a  silly  plea  to  barbarous  covetousnesse  armed 
with  power.  A¥e  seven  were  all  the  Frankes  that  were 
in  the  company,  we  heard  how  hee  had  served  others,  and 
rejoyced  not  a  little  in  being  thus  fortified  against  him. 
The  whole  Carvan  being  now  assembled,  consists  of  a 
thousand  Horses,  Mules  and  Asses;  and  of  five  hundred 
Camels.  These  are  the  ships  of  Arabia,  their  Seas  are 
the  Deserts.  A  Creature  created  for  burthen.  Sixe 
hundred  weight  is  his  ordinary  load ;  yet  will  he  carrie 
a  thousand.  When  in  lading  or  unlading  he  lyes  on  his 
belly,  and  will  rise  (as  it  is  said)  when  laden  proportionably 
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to  his  strength,  nor  suffer  more  to  be  laid  on  him.  Foqre 
dayes  together  hce  will  well  travcll  without  water,  for  » 
neccssilic  fourtcciie:  in  his  often  belchings  thrusting  upi 
Bladder^  wherewith  hee  moystcneth  his  mouth  and  throat, 
when  in  a  Journey  they  cramme  them  with  Barley  dough. 
They  are,  as  some  say,  the  onely  that  ingender  backward. 
Their  paces  slow,  and  intollerable  hard,  beeing  withall 
unsure  of  foot,  where  never  so  little  slippery  or  uncveo. 
They  arc  not  made  to  amend  their  paces  wnen  wearic,  with 
blowes;  but  are  encouraged  by  Songs,  and  the  going 
before  of  their  Keepers.  A  beast  gentle  and  tractable,  but 
in  the  time  of  his  Vcncry :  then,  as  if  rcmcmibring  his 
former  hard  usage,  he  will  bite  his  Keeper,  throw  him 
downe  and  kickc  him :  fortie  dayes  continuing  in  chat 
furie,  and  then  returning  to  his  former  meeknessc.  About 
[II.  vi.  914.]  their  neckcs  they  hang  certainc  Charmcs  included  in 
Leather,  and  writ  by  their  Demses,  to  defend  them  from 
mischances,  and  the  poyson  of  lU  eyes.  Here  wc  paid 
five  Madeines  for  a  Camcll. 

Ha\*ing  with  two  dayes  rest  refreshed  them,  now  to 
begin  the  worst  of  their  Journey,  on  the  tenth  of  March 
wc  enCred  the  maync  Deserts,  a  part  of  Arabiapetrca :  so 
called  of  Pctrca,  the  principall  Citic,  now  Rathalalah.  On 
the  North  and  West  it  borders  on  Syria  and  Egypt. 
Southward  on  Arabia  Fcclix  and  the  Red  Sea ;  and  on 
the  East  it  hath  Arabia  the  Desert :  a  barren  and  desolate 
Countrey,  bearing  neither  Grasse  nor  Trees,  save  onely 
here  and  there  a  few  Palmes  which  will  not  forsake  those 
forsaken  places.  That  little  that  growes  on  the  Earth,  is 
wild  Hysope,  whereupon  they  doe  pasture  their  Camels, 
a  Creature  content  with  little,  whose  Milke  and  flesh  is 
their  principall  sustenance.  They  have  no  water  that  is 
sweet,  all  being  a  meere  Wilderncssc  of  sand.  The  winds 
having  raysed  high  Mountaynes^  which  lye  in  Drifts, 
according  to  the  quarters  from  whence  they  blow. 

About  mid-night  (the  Souldiers  beeing  in  the  head  of 
the  Carvan)  these  Arabs  assayled  our  Rcre.  The  clamour 
was  great,  and  the  Passengers,  together  with  their  Leaders, 
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fled  from  their  Camels.     I  and  my  companion  imagining 
the  noise  to  bee  onely  an  encouragement  unto  one  another, 
were    left   a!one ;     yet   preserved   from    violence.     They 
carryed  away  with  them  divers  Mules  and  Asses  laden 
with  Drugges,  and  abandoned  by  their  Owners,  not  daring 
to  stay  too  long,  nor  cumber  themselves  with  too  much 
luggage,  for  feare  of  the  Souldiers.     These  are  descended 
or  Ismael»  called  also  Sarracens  of  Sarra,  which  signifieth 
a  Desert,  and  saken,  to  inhabit.     And  not  onely  of  the 
place,  but  of  the  manner  of  their  lives,  for  Sarrack  imports 
as   much  as  a  Thiefe,   as   now,   being  given   from   the 
beginning  unto  Theft  and  Rapine.     They  dwell  in  Tents, 
which  they  remove  like  walking  Cities,  for  opportunitie 
of  prey,  and  benefit  of  pasturage.     They  acknowledge  no 
Sovcraigne,  not  worth  the  conquering,  nor  can  they  bee 
conquered,  retyring  to  places  impassable  for  Armies,  by 
reason  of  the  rolling  sands  and  penurie  of  all  things.     A 
Nation  from  the  beginning  unmixed  with  others,  boasting 
of  their  NobiHtie,  &  at  this  day  hating  all  Mechanical) 
Sciences.     They  hang  about  the  skirts  of  the  habitable 
Countries ;   and  having  robbed,  retyrc  with  a  marvellous 
ccleritie.    Those  that  are  not  detected  persons,frequeiit  the 
neighbouring  Villages  for  provision,  and  trafficke  without 
molestation,  they  not  daring  to  intrcat  them  evilly.     They 
arc  of  mcane  statures,  raw-boned,  tawnic,  having  feminine 
voyces,  of  a  swift  and  noyselesse  pace,  behind  you  ere 
aware  of  them.     Their  Religion  Mahometanisme,  glory- 
ing in  that  that  the  Impostor  was  their  Countriman  :  their 
Language  extending  as  farre  as  that  Religion  extendcth. 
They  ride  on   switt   Horses  (not   misse-shapen,   though 
leanc)  and  patient  of  labour.     They  feed  them  twice  a  day 
with  the  milkc  of  Camels,  nor  are  they  esteemed  of,  if 
not  of  sufficient  speed  to  over-take  an  Ostridge.     Of  those  Qitridpt. 
there  arc  store  in  the  Deserts.     They  keepe  m  flockes,  and 
oft  affrighted  the  stranger  Passenger  with  their  feareliill 
shrceches,  appearing  afarre  off  like  a  troupe  of  Horsemen. 
Their  bodies  arc  too  heavic  to  bee  supported  with  their 
wings,  which  uselcsse  for  flight,  doe  serve  them  onely  to 
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runiic  the  more  speedily.  They  arc  the  simplest  of 
Kowles,  and  Symbols  of  folly.  What  they  find,  they 
swallow,  without  delight,  even  stones  and  Iron.  When 
they  have  laid  their  Egges,  not  lesse  great  then  the  buUet 
of  a  Culvcrin  (whereof  there  are  great  numbers  to  be  sold 
in  Cairo)  they  leave  them,  and  unmindfull  where,  sit  on 
those  they  next  meet  with.  The  Arabs  catch  the  young 
ones,  running  apace  as  sootie  as  disclosed ;  and  when  (atted, 
doe  eate  them,  so  doe  they  some  part  of  the  old,  and  sell 
their  skinnes  with  the  feathers  upon  them.  They  ride 
also  on  Dromedaries,  like  in  shape,  but  lesse  then  a  Camcll, 
of  a  jumping  gate,  and  incredible  speed.  They  will  carrie 
a  man  (yet  unht  for  burthen)  a  hundred  miles  a  day  ;  living 
without  water,  and  with  little  food  satisfied.  If  one  oT 
these  Arabians  undertake  your  conduct,  he  will  performe 
it  faithfully,  neyther  will  any  of  the  Nation  molest  you. 
They  will  Icade  you  by  unknownc  nearer  wayes,  and 
farther  in  foure  daycs,  then  you  can  travcll  by  Carvan  in 
fourtcene.  Their  Weapons  are  Bowes,  Darts,  SHngs,  and 
long  Javelings  headed  like  Partisans.  As  the  Turkes  sit 
crosse-lcgged,  so  doe  they  on  their  heelcs,  differing  little 
in  habit  from  the  Kustick  Egyptians. 

About  breake  of  day  we  pitched  hj  two  Wcls  of 
brackish  water,  called  the  VVels  of  Duedar.  Hither 
followed  the  Subassee  of  Salheia,  with  the  Jewes  which  we 
left  behind,  who  would  not  travcll  the  day  before,  in  that 
it  was  their  Sabbath.  Their  Superstition  had  put  them 
to  much  trouble  and  charge ;  as  of  late  at  Tunis  it  did 
to  some  paine.  For  a  sort  of  them  being  to  imbarke 
for  Salonica,  the  wind  comming  feirc  on  the  Saturday, 
and  the  Master  then  hoysing  sayles,  loth  to  infringe  their 
Law,  and  as  loth  to  lose  the  benefit  of  that  passage,  to 
coozen  their  consciences,  they  hyred  certayne  Janizaries  to 
force  them  aboord,  who  tookc  their  money,  made  a  jest 
of  beating  them  in  earnest.  At  three  of  the  clocke  wee 
departed  from  thence,  and  an  hourc  before  mid-night 
pitched  by  the  Castle  of  Catie,  about  which  there  is 
nothing  vegctive,  but  a  few  solitary  Palmes.     The  water 
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bad,   insomuch  that  that  which  the  Captaine  drinkes  is 

■  brought  from  Tina,  a  Sea-bordering  Towne,  and  twelve 
miles  distant.  Threescore  Souldiers  lye  here  in  Garrison. 
We  paid  a  piece  of  Gold  for  every  Camel],  and  halfe  a 

■  Dollar  a  piece  for  Horses,  Mules  and  Asses,  to  the 
Captaine,  besides,  five  Madeines  a  Caniell  to  the  Arabs. 
It  seemeth  strange  to  me,  how  these  Merchants  can  get 

I  by  their  Wares  so  far  fetcht,  and  travelling  through  such 
a  number  of  expences. 
The   thirteenth    spent   in   paying  of   Caphar,    on    the  [II.  ¥1.915.] 
fourteenth  of  March  by  five  of  the  clocke  we  departed, 
and  rested  about  noone  by  the  Wells  of  Slaves.      Hither 
followed    the    Governour    of    Catie,    accompanied    with 
twenty  horse,  and  pitched  his  tent  besides  us.     The  reason 
why  hee  came  with  so  slight  a  Conduct,  through  a  passage 
so  dangerous  (for  there,  not  long  before,  a  Carvan  of  three 
hundred  Camels  had  beenc  borne  away  by  the  Arabs)  was 
for  that  he  was  in  fee  with  the  chiefe  of  them,  who  upon 
the  payment  of  a  ccrtaine  laxe,  secured  both  goods  and 
ft  passengers.     Of  these  there  were  divers  in  the  company. 
Before   midnight   we  dislodged,   and  by   sixe   the   next 
morning,  we  pitched  by  another  Well  of  brackish  water, 
called  the  Wei  of  the  mother  of  Assan.     In  the  aflcrnoonc 
we  departed.     As  we  went,  one  would  have  thought  the 
Sea  to  have  beenc  hard  by,  and  to  have  remoovcd  upon 
H  bis  approaches,  by  reason  of  the  glistering  Nitre.     And  no 
H-doubt,  but  much  of  these  Desarts  have  in  times  past  beenc 
HSca,  manifested  by  the  salcnesse  of  the  soile,  and  shels 
Hthat  lie  on  the  sand  in  infinite  numbers.    The  next  morning 
by  five  of  the  clocke,  we  came  to  Arissa,  a  small  Castle, 
environed  with  a  few  houses:   the  Garrison  consi-sting  of 

Ita  hundred  Souldiers.  This  place  is  something  better  then 
iDesart,  two  miles  removed  from  the  Sea,  and  blest  with 
'good  water.  Here  we  paid  two  Madcins  for  a  Camell, 
and  halfe  as  much  for  our  Asses;  two  of  them  for  the 
most  part  rated  unto  one  of  the  other.  On  the  seventeenth 
of  March,  we  dislodged  betimes  in  the  morning,  resting 
about  noone  by  the  Wels  of  Feare ;  the  earth  here  looking 
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grcenc,  yet  waste,  and  unhusbanded.  In  the  evening  wc 
departed.  Having  passed  in  the  night  by  the  C^tle 
tamtiiit.  Haniones,  by  the  breake  of  day  they  followed  us  to  gather 
their  Caphar;  being  three  Madeins  upon  every  CameH. 
The  Countrey  fi*om  that  place  pleasant,  and  indifferent 
fruitfull.  By  seven  of  the  clocke,  we  pitched  close  under 
the  Citie  of  Gaza. 

And  here  we  will  leave  him  till  our  Asian  opportunity 
doth  rcinvitc  us:  returning  now  to  the  more  Southerly 
and  Westerly  parts  of  Africa,  passing  from  Nilus  to  Niger 
Onely  in  the  way,  wc  will  with  our  Author  touch  at  Malta 
an  African  Hand,  and  with  his  eyes  observe  the  rarities 
there. 

§.  nil. 

Arrivall  at  Malta,  and  observations  there. 

Ow  out  of  sight  of  Candie,  the  Winds  both  slackc 

and  contrary,  we  were  forced  to  beare  Northward 

of  our  course,  untill  we  came  within  view  of  Zant, 

where  our  Master  purposed  to  put  in  (since  we  could  not 

shorten  our  way)  but  anon  we  discovered  Bve  sailes  making 

towards  us;    and  imagining  them  to  be  men  of  warre, 

made  all  things  readie  for  defence.     But  to  our  better 

Five  Engliik    comfort,  they  proovcd  all  English,  and  bound  for  England : 

ships.  y^,\^  whom  we  consorted  to  furnish  the  ship  with  fresh 

water,  and  other  provisions :    they  having  supplied  our 

necessities. 

So  on  the  second  of  June  being  Sunday,  wc  cntred  the 
Haven  that  lies  on  the  East  side  of  the  Citic  of  V'aletta, 
which  we  saluted  with  eighteene  peeces  of  Ordnance,  but 
we  were  not  suffered  to  come  into  the  Citie  (though  every 
ship  had  a  neat  Patent  to  shew,  that  those  places  from 
whence  they  came  were  free  from  the  Infection)  nor  suffered 
to  depart,  when  the  wind  blew  faire ;  which  was  within 
a  day  or  two  after.  For  the  Gallies  of  the  Religion  were 
then  setting  forth,  to  make  some  attempt  upon  Barbaric. 
The  reason  thereof,  lest  being  taken  by  the  Pyrats,  or 
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dcsigncs  might  be  by  compulsion,  or  voluntarily  revealed  : 
nor  would  they  suffer  any  Frigat  of  their  owne,  for  fcare 
of  surprisall,  to  goe  out  of  the  Haven,  until!  many  dayes 
after  that  the  Gallies  were  departed.  But  because  the 
English  were  so  strong  (a  great  ship  of  Holland  putting 
also  in  to  seeke  company)  and  that  they  intented  to  make 
no  more  Ports :  On  the  sixt  of  June,  they  were  licenced 
to  set  saile,  the  Masters  having  the  night  before,  in  their 
sevcrall  long-boats,  attended  their  returnc  of  the  great 
Master  (who  had  beenc  abroad  in  his  Gallic  to  view  a  Fort 
that  then  was  in  building)  and  welcomed  him  home  with 

rne  and  twenty  peeces  or  Ordnance. 
But  no  intreaty  could  get  me  abroad,  choosing  rather  to 
undergoe  all  hazards  and  hardiiesse  whatsoever,  then  so 
long  a  Voyage  by  sea,  to  my  nature  so  Irkesome.  And 
so  was  I  left  alotic  on  a  naked  promontory  right  against 
the  Citie,  remote  from  the  concourse  of  people,  without 
provision,  and  not  knowing  how  to  dispose  of  my  selfe. 
At  length  a  little  boat  made  towards  me,  rowed  by  an 
officer  appointed  to  attend  on  strangers  that  had  not 
pratticke,  lest  others  by  comming  into  their  company, 
should  receive  the  infection  ;  who  carried  me  to  the  hollow 
hanging  of  a  rocke,  where  I  was  for  that  night  to  take  up 
my  lodging ;  and  the  day  following  to  be  conveied  by  him 
unto  the  Lazaretta,  there  to  remaine  for  thirty  or  forty 
daycs  before  I  could  be  admitted  into  the  Citie.  But 
behold,  an  accident,  which  I  rather  thought  at  the  first  to 
have  been  a  vision,  then  (as  I  found  it)  reall.  My 
guardian  being  departed  to  fetch  me  some  victuals,  laid 
along,  and  musing  on  my  present  condition,  a  Phalucco 
arriveth  at  the  place.  Out  of  which  there  stept  two  olde  (II.vl.  grfi.] 
women ;  the  one  made  mee  doubt  whether  shee  were  so 
or  no,  shee  drew  her  face  into  so  many  formes,  and  with 
such  anticke  gestures  sdu-ed  upon  me.  These  two  did 
spread  a  Turkic  Carpet  on  the  rocke,  and  on  that  a  table- 
cloth, which  they  furnished  with  varietie  of  the  choycest 
viands.     Anon,    another    arrived,    which    set    a    Gallant 
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ashoare  with  his  two  Amarosaes,  attired  like  Nymphs,  with 
Lutes  in  their  hands,  full  of  disport  and  sorcery.  Fof 
little  would  they  suffer  him  to  eate,  but  what  he  received 
with  his  mouth  from  their  fingers.  Sometimes  the  one 
would  play  on  the  Lute,  whilst  the  other  sang,  and  laid 
his  head  in  her  lap ;  their  ^Ise  eyes  looking  upon  him,  as 
their  hearts  were  troubled  with  passions.  The  attending 
Hags  had  no  small  part  in  the  Comedie,  administring 
matter  of  myrth  with  their  ridiculous  moppings.  Who 
indeed  (as  I  after  heard)  were  their  mothers  borne  in 
Greece,  and  by  them  brought  hither  to  trade  amongst  the 
unmarried  fi-aternitie.  At  length,  the  French  Captaine  (for 
such  he  was,  and  of  much  regard)  came  and  intrcatcd  me 
to  take  a  part  of  their  banquet ;  which  my  stomackc 
pcrswaded  me  to  accept  of.  He  willed  them  to  make 
much  of  the  Forestier :  but  they  were  not  to  be  taught 
entertainment,  and  grew  so  familiar,  as  was  to  neither  of 
our  likings.  But  both  he  and  they,  in  pittie  of  my  hard 
lodging,  did  offer  to  bring  me  into  the  Citie  by  night  (an 
offence,  that  if  knowne,  is  punished  by  death)  and  backe 
againe  in  the  morning.  Whilcst  they  were  urginp  me 
thereunto,  my  guardian  returned ;  with  him  a  Maltese, 
whose  father  was  an  English  man,  he  made  acquainted 
therewith,  did  by  all  meanes  dehort  them.  At  length  (the 
Captaine  having  promised  to  labour  by  admittance  into 
the  Citie)  they  departed.  When  a  good  way  from  shoare, 
the  Curtizans  stnpt  themselves,  and  leapt  into  the  Sea, 
where  they  violated  all  the  prescriptions  or  modcstie.  But 
the  Captain  the  next  morning  was  not  unmindfiaU  of  his 
promise,  soliciting  the  Great  Master  in  my  behalfe,  as  he 
sate  in  Counsell ;  who  with  the  assent  of  the  great  Crosses, 
granted  me  Pratticke.  So  1  came  into  the  Citie,  and  was 
kindly  entertained  in  the  house  of  the  foresaid  Maltese, 
where  for  three  weekes  space,  with  much  contentment  I 
remained. 

Malta  doth  lie  in  the  Lybian  Sea,  right  betweene 
Tripolis  oi  Barbarie  and  the  South-east  angle  of  Sicilia : 
distant  an  hundred  fourescore  and  ten  miles  from  the  one, 
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id  threescore  from  the  other ;  containing  also  threescore 
miles  in  circuit,  called  formerly  Melica,  of  the  abundance  of 
honey.  A  Countrey  altogether  Champion,  being  no  other 
then  a  rock  covered  over  with  earth,  but  two  feet  decpe 
where  the  deepest;  having  few  trees,  but  such  as  beare 
fruit;  whereof  of  all  sorts  plentifully  furnished,  so  that 
their  wood  they  have  from  Sicilla,  yet  there  is  a  kind  of 
great  Thistle,  which  together  with  Cow-dung  serves  the 
Countrey  people  for  fiicll,  who  need  not  much  in  a  Clime 
so  exceeding  hot ;  hotter  by  much  then  any  other  which 
is  seated  in  the  same  paraltell,  yet  sometimes  tempcrated 
by  the  comfortable  winds,  to  which  it  lies  open.  Rivers 
here  are  none,  but  sundry  fountaines.  The  soile  produceth 
no  graine  but  Barley,  bread  made  of  it,  and  Olives,  is  the 
Villagers  ordinary  diet :  and  with  the  straw  they  sustaine 
their  Cattell,  Commin-seed,  Annis-seed,  and  honey,  they 
have  here  In  abundance,  whereof  they  make  Merchandize, 
and  an  indifferent  quantity  of  Cotten-wooll ;  but  that  the 
best  of  all  other.  The  inhabitants  die  more  with  age  then 
diseases,  and  heretofore  were  reputed  fortunate  for  their 
exccllencie  in  Arts  and  curious  Weavings.  They  were 
at  first  a  Colonic  of  the  Phoenicians,  who  exercising 
Merchandize  as  farrc  as  the  great  Ocean,  betooke  them- 
selves to  this  Hand ;  and  by  the  commoditie  of  the  Haven, 
attained  to  much  riches  and  honour  (who  yet  retainc  some 
print  of  the  Punicke  Language,  yet  so  that  they  now  differ 
not  much  from  the  Moresco)  and  built  in  the  middest 
(hereof  the  Citie  of  Melita  (now  called  old  Malta)  giving 
or  taking  a  name  from  the  Tland.  Now  whether  it  cime 
into  the  hands  of  Spaine  with  the  Kingdome  of  Sicilia,  or 
won  from  the  Moores  by  their  swords,  (probable  both  by 
their  Language,  and  that  it  belongeth  to  Africa)  I  am 
ipnorant :  but  by  Charles  the  fifth  it  was  given  to  the 
Knights  of  the  Rhodes. 

This  order  of  Knight-hood  received  their  denomination 
from  John  the  charitable  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  though 
vowed  to  Saint  John  Baptist  as  their  Patron.  Their  first 
^cat  was  the  Hospitall  or  Saint  John  in  Jerusalem  (where- 
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mx>n  they  were  called  Knight-hospitallcrs)  built  by  oni 
Gerrard,  at  such  time  as  the  Holy  land  became  ^mousby 
the  successefiill  expeditions  of  the  Christians ;  who  drew 
divers  worthy  persons  into  that  socictie,  approved  by  Pope 
Galasius  the  second.  They  by  the  allowance  of  Hoaorius 
the  second,  wore  garments  of  blacke,  signed  with  a  white 
crosse.  Raymond,  the  first  Master  of  the  Order,  did 
amplifie  their  Canons;  instiling  himselfe,  The  poore 
servant  of  Christ,  and  Guardian  of  the  Hospitall  in 
Jerusalem.  In  every  Counlrey  throughout  Chrislendome 
they  had  Hospitals,  and  Revenues  assigned  them,  with 
a>ntributions  procured  by  Pope  Innocent  the  second. 
They  were  tied  by  their  vowcs  to  entertaine  all  Pilgrims 
with  singular  humanitie  ;  to  safeguard  their  passages  from 
theeves  and  incursions,  and  valiantly  to  sacrifice  their  lives 
in  defence  of  that  Countrcy.  But  the  Christians  being 
driven  out  of  Syria,  the  Knights  had  the  Rhodes  assigned 
them  by  the  Grecke  Empcrour,  (others  say,  by  Clement 
the  fifth)  which  they  won  from  the  Turke,  and  lost  againc 
as  atoresaid ;  retiring  from  thence  unto  Malta.  There 
are  of  them  here  seven  Alherges  or  Seminaries,  one  of 
France  in  gencrall,  one  of  Avcrne,  one  of  Province,  one 
[II. vi.  917.]  of  Castile,  one  of  Aragon,  one  of  Italic,  one  of  Almany: 
and  an  eight  there  was  of  England,  untill  by  Henry  the 
Eighth  dissolved,  with  what  Justice,  I  know  not.  Yet 
is  there  one  that  supplyeth  the  place  in  the  Election  of  the 
Great  Master.  Or  every  one  there  is  a  Grand  Prior,  who 
lives  in  great  reputation  in  his  Countrcy,  and  orders  the 
affaires  of  their  Order. 

Saint  Johns  without  Smith-field,  being  in  times  past  the 
Mansion  of  the  Grand  Prior  of  England,  an  Irish-man 
living  in  Naples,  and  receiving  a  large  Pension  from  the 
King  of  Spaine,  now  beareth  that  Title.  Those  that  come 
for  the  Order  are  to  bring  a  testimonic  of  their  Gentry  for 
slxc  Descents,  which  is  to  be  examined,  and  approved  by 
the  Knights  of  their  Nation,  he  being  first  to  remajne 
here  a  yeare  for  a  probation.  Nor  are  women  exempted 
from  that  dignitic,  admitted  by  a  Statute  made  in  the 
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Mastership  of  Hugo  Revelus,  perhaps,  for  that  one  Agnis, 
a  noble  Ladie  was  the  Author,  as  they  affirmc,  of  their 
'cr ;  but  that  there  be  any  now  of  it,  is  more  then  I 
^ould  be  informed.  The  Ceremonies  used  in  Kniphting,  Cfreaioniei  tf 
are  these.  First,  carrying  in  his  hand  a  Taper  of  white  '^'■""'"• 
Waxe,  hee  kneeleth  before  the  Altar,  clothed  in  a  long 
loose  Garment,  and  desireth  the  Order  of  the  Ordinarie. 
Then,  in  the  Name  of  the  Father,  the  Sonne,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  he  receiveth  a  Sword,  therewith  to  defend 
the  Catholike  Church,  to  repulse  and  vanquish  the 
Enemie,  to  relieve  the  oppressed,  if  need  should  be,  to 
expose  himselfe  unto  death  for  the  Faith,  and  all  by  the 
power  of  the  Crosse,  which  by  the  Crosse-hilt  is  defigured. 
Then  is  he  girt  with  a  Belt,  and  thrice  strooke  on  the 
shoulders  witn  his  Sword,  to  put  him  in  mind  that  for  the 
honour  of  Christ  he  is  chcarefully  to  suffer  whatsoever  is 
grievous,  who  taking  it  of  him,  thrice  flourisheth  it  aloft 
as  a  provokement  to  the  Adversary,  and  so  sheathes  it 
againe,  having  wiped  it  first  on  his  arme,  to  testifie  that 
tncnce-forth  hec  will  live  undefiledly.  Then  hee  that 
gives  him  Knight-hood  laying  his  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
doth  exhort  him  to  be  vigilant  in  the  Faith,  and  to  aspire 
unto  true  honour  by  couragious  and  laudable  actions,  &c. 
Which  done,  two  Knights  doe  put  on  his  Spurres,  guilt; 
to  signifie  that  he  should  spurne  Gold  as  durt,  not  to  doe 
what  were  Ignoble  for  reward.  And  so  goes  hee  to  Masse 
with  the  Taper  in  his  hand,  the  workcs  of  Pietie, 
Hospitalitie,  and  redemption  of  Captives,  being  com- 
mended unto  him,  told  also  of  what  he  was  to  performc  in 
regard  of  his  Order.  Being  asked  if  he  bee  a  free  man, 
if  not  joyncd  in  Matrimonic,  if  unvowed  to  another  Order, 
or  not  of  any  profession,  and  if  he  were  resolved  to  live 
amongst  them,  to  revenge  their  injuries,  and  quit  the 
authoritic  of  Secular  Magistracie.  Having  answered 
thereunto,  upon  the  reccit  of  the  Sacrament,  he  vowcs  in 
this  Order,  I  vow  to  the  Almightie  God,  to  the  Virgin  TkmVm. 
Mary  his  immaculate  Mother,  and  to  Saint  John  Baptistj 
perpetually,  by  the  helpe  of  God  to  bee  truly  obedient  to 
ri  M$  p 
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ail  my  Superiours,  appointed  by  God  and  this  Order,  to 
live  without  any  thing  of  my  ownc,  and  withall  to  live 
chastly.*  Whereupon  he  is  made  a  partaker  of  thai 
Priviledges  and  Indulgences,  granted  unto  them  by  the 
Sea  of  Rome.  Besides,  other  Prayers,  they  are  commanded 
to  say  a  hundred  and  iiftie  Pater  nosters  dally,  for  such 
as  have  beene  slainc  in  their  Warrcs.  They  weare  Ribands 
about  their  neckcs  with  Brouches  of  the  Crosse,  and  Clokes 
of  blacke  with  large  white  Crosses  set  thereinto  on  the 
shoulder,  of  fine  Linncn,  but  in  time  of  Warre,  they  weare 
Crimson  MandiUons,  behind  and  before  so  crossed,  over 
their  Armour. 

They  come  hither  exceeding  young,  that  they  may  the 
sooner  attayne  to  a  commendam  at  home,  (whereof  maoy 
be  of  great  value)  not  got  by  fevour  but  signioritie,  and 
are  to  live  here  for  the  space  of  five  ycarcs  (but  not 
necessarily  together)  and  to  goc  on  foure  Expeditions.  If 
one  of  them  be  convicted  of  a  capitall  crime,  hec  is  first 
publikely  disgraded  in  the  Church  of  Saint  John  where  he 
received  his  Knight-hood,  then  strangled,  and  throwoe 
after  into  the  Sea  in  the  night  time.  Every  Nation  doc 
feed  by  themselves  in  their  several!  Alberges,  and  sit  at 
the  Table  like  Fryers,  hut  such  as  upon  suite  doe  get 
leave  to  cat  apart,  have  sixtie  Crownes  allowed  them  by 
the  Religion  yearely,  as  all  have  five  and  twentie  a  piece 
for  apparell. 

There  are  here  resident  about  five  hundred,  not  to 
depart  without  leave,  and  as  many  more  dispersed  through 
Christendome,  who  hither  repaire  upon  every  summons, 
or  notice  of  invasion.  The  Religion  is  their  generall 
Hcire  wheresoever  they  dye,  onely  each  Knight  may 
dispose  of  a  fifth  part  of  his  substance.  There  be  sixteene 
of  them  Counsellors  of  State,  and  of  principall  authoritie, 
called  Great  Crosses,  who  weare  Tippets,  and  Coates  also 
under  their  Cloakes,  that  be  signed  therewith,  Of  these 
are  the  Martiall,  the  Master  of  the  Hospitall,  the  Admirall, 
the  Chancelor,  &c.  When  one  doth  dye  another  is  elected 
by  the  Great  Master  and  his  Knights,  who  give  their 
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(if  I  forget  not)  by  Bullets,  as  doe  the  Venetians, 
whereby  both  envie  and  faction  is  avoyded.  Now,  if  the 
Great  Master  fall  sicke,  they  will  suffer  no  Vessell  to  goe 
out  of  the  Haven,  untill  hee  bee  either  recovered,  or  dead, 
and  another  elected,  lest  the  Pope  should  intrude  into  the 
Election,  which  they  challenge  to  be  theirs,  and  is  in  this 

^  manner  performed. 

H  The  scvcrall  Nations  elect  two  Knights  a  piece  of  their 
owne,  and  two  are  elected  for  the  English,  from  amongst 
themselves  these  sixteene  choose  eight,  and  those  eight  doe 
nominate  a  Knight,  a  Priest,  and  a  Fryer- servant  (who  also 
weares  Armes)  and  they  three  choose  the  Great  Master, 
out  of  the  sixteen  Great  Crosses.  This  man  is  a  Pickard 
borne,  about  the  age  of  sixtie,  and  hath  governed  eight 
yearc.     His  Name  and  Title,  The  Illustrious  and  most 

^  Reverent  Prince  my  Lord  Fryer  Alostus  of  Wlgnian-court,  fll.  vi.  918.J 

■Great  Master  of  the  Hospital!  of  Saint  Johns  of  Jerusalem, 
Prince  of  Malta,  and  Goza.  For  albeit  a  Fryer,  (as  the 
rest  of  the  Knights)  yet  is  he  an  absolute  Soveraigne,  and 
is  bravely  attended  on  by  a  number  of  gallant  yong 
Gentlemen.     The  Clergie  doe  weare  the  Cognizance  of 

^the  Order,  who  are  subject  to  like  Lawes  except  in  military 

■matters. 

There  are  sixtie  Villages  in  the  Hand,  under  the 
command  of  ten  Captaines,  and  foure  Cities.  Old  Malta 
is  seated  (as  hath  beene  said  before)  in  the  midst  of  the 
Hand,  upon  a  hill,  and  formed  like  a  Scutchion  :  held  of  no 
great  importance,  yet  kept  by  a  Garrison.  In  it  there  is 
a  Grot,  where  they  say  Saint  Paul  lay  when  he  suffered 
shipwracke ;  of  great  devotion  amongst  them.  The 
refined  stone  thereof  they  cast  into  bttle  Medals,  with  the 
Effigies  of  Saint  Paul  on  the  one  side,  and  a  Viper  on 
the  other,  Agnus  Dei,  and  the  like:  of  which  they  vent 

P store  to  the  Forreiner.  They  say,  that  being  drunke  in 
wine  it  doth  cure  the  venome  oi  Serpents,  and  withall, 
though  there  be  many  Serpents  in  the  Hand,  that  they 
have  not  the  power  of  hurting  although  handled,  and 
angrcd  ;  bereft  of  their  vcnomc  ever  since  the  being  here 
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of  the  Apostle.  The  other  three  Cities  (if  they  may  all 
be  so  termed)  arc  about  eight  miles  distant,  and  not  much 
without  a  Musket  shot  each  of  other,  nccrc  the  Kast-^nd, 
and  on  the  North-side  of  the  Hand,  where  there  is  i 
double  Haven  divided  by  a  tongue  of  rocke,  whicfi 
cxtendeth  no  further  then  the  conveniently  large  entrana. 
The  East  Haven  resembleth  the  home  of  a  Stag,  the  fir^t 
branch  (as  the  Palme)  affoording  an  excellent  harbour  for 
the  greatest  shippes,  and  the  second  for  Gallies;  the  rest 
are  shallow.  Close  to  the  uppermost  toppe  there  is  i 
Fountayne  of  fresh  water,  which  plentifully  fxirnisheth  zll 
Vessels  that  doe  enter.  On  the  tip  of  the  foresaid  tongue 
stood  the  strong  Castle  of  Saint  Hermes,  the  first  that  the 
Turkc  besieged,  which  after  many  furious  assaults,  twentic 
thousand  Canon  shot  (whose  horrible  roarings  were  heard 
to  Messina)  and  the  losse  of  ten  thousand  lives,  they  toofce 
in  the  ycarc  H65.  in  the  moneth  of  June,  but  to  the 
greater  glory  of  the  vanquished,  that  losse  rather  inraging 
then  dis-hcartning  the  rcmayndcr. 

Now  upon  the  point  of  the  Promontory  which  lyes 
betwecnc  these  two  branches  of  that  Haven,  where  the 
Ships  and  Gallies  have  their  stations,  on  a  stccpe  rocke 
stands  the  Castle  of  Saint  Angclo,  whose  strength  appeared 
in  frustrating  those  violent  batteries  (being  next  besieged 
by  the  Turke)  whereof  it  yet  beareth  the  skarres.  At  the 
foot  of  the  Rocke  are  certaine  Canons  planted,  that  front 
the  mouth  of  the  Haven.  This  Castle  is  onely  divided  by 
a  Trench  cut  through  the  Rocke,  from  the  Burgo,  a  little 
Citie  which  possesseth  the  rest  of  that  Promontory,  being 
all  a  Rock,  hcwcn  hollow  within,  for  their  better  defence; 
disjoyned  by  a  great  deep  Ditch  from  the  Land.  South 
of  this,  and  on  the  next  Promonton,',  stands  another 
Townc,  which  is  called,  La  Isula,  on  the  point  thereof  a 
platforme,  and  at  the  other  end  the  strong  Fort  of 
Saint  Michael,  yet  inferiour  in  strength  to  that  of 
Saint  Angelo.  Here  remember  we  the  pietie  of  a 
Mahometan,  descended,  no  doubt  of  Christian  Parent- 
age,   and    favouring    our    Religion,    who    in    the    time 
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of  the  strictest  siege,  and  smallest  comfort  to  the 
bawcged,  leapt  into  the  Sea,  and  maugre  all  the  shot 
diat  was  made  at  him,  swamme  to  this  Castle:  where  first 
requiring  and  receiving  Baptisme,  hee  made  knowne  unto 
ihcm  the  secrets  of  the  Enemie,  advised  how  to  frustrate 
their  purposes,  and  bravely  thrust  himselfe  forward  in 
every  extremitie.  But  the  Knights  of  the  Order  assisting 
one  another  by  their  proper  valour,  so  nobly  behaved 
themselves,  that  the  Turke  began  to  despaire  of  successe, 
and  upon  the  rumoured  approach  of  the  Christian  succours 
(which  in  the  best  construction  by  the  over-circumspect 
Vice-Roy  of  Sicilia  had  beene  dangerously  protracted) 
imbarqucd  themselves,  and  departed.  But  all,  saving 
Burgo  and  Saint  Angelo,  reduced  into  powder,  and  the 
rcturnc  of  the  Tiirke  distrusted,  it  was  propounded 
amongst  the  Knights,  to  abandon  the  Hand,  rather  then 
vainly  to  repairc>  and  cndcvour  to  defend  those  lamentable 
ruines,  the  Adversaries  unequall  power,  and  backward  ayde 
of  the  Christian  Princes  considered.  But  it  too  much 
concerned  the  state  of  Christendome,  (especially  of  the 
Countries  confining)  it  being  as  it  were  both  the  Key  and 
Bulwarke  thereof,  insomuch  that  the  Pope,  the  Florentine, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Princes  of  Italy,  encouraged  them  to 
stay,  assisting  them  with  money,  and  all  necessary 
provision ;  but  especially  the  King  of  Spaine,  who  over 
and  above  did  send  them  three  thousand  Pioners,  levyed 
in  the  Kingdome  of  Naples  and  Sicilia,  to  repaire  their 
old  Fortresses,  and  begin  a  new  Citie  upon  that  tongue  of 
Land  which  divideth  the  two  Havens,  now  almost 
absolutely  finished. 

This  is  called  the  Citie  of  Valetla,  in  the  honour  of  yaUtia. 
John  de  Valctta,  who  then  was  Great  Master.  Not  great, 
but  i^ire,  exactly  contrived,  and  strong  above  all  others, 
mounted  aIoft»  and  no  where  assailable  by  Land,  but  at 
the  South  end.  The  walls  of  the  rest  doe  joyne  to  the 
upright  Rockc,  as  if  o^  one  piece,  and  beaten  upon  by  the 
Sea.  That  towards  the  Land,  is  but  a  narrow  Isthmos, 
where  the  Rocke  doth  naturally  rise,  the  Ditch  without, 
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hewen  downe  exceeding  broad,  and  of  an  incredible  pro- 
fundirie,  strongly  flankt,  and  not  wanting  what  fortification 
can  doe.     This  way  openeth  the  onely  gate  of  the  Citic, 

Ssimt  Herwiei.  (the  other  two,  whereof  one  leadcth  to  Saint  Hermes,  and 
the  other  to  the  Haven,  being  but  small  Postcrncs)  and 
hard  within  are  two  great  Bulwarks,  planted  on  the  top 
with  Ordnance.  At  tne  other  end  (but  without  the  wall) 
stands  the  Castle  of  Saint  Hermes,  now  stronger  then  ever, 
whereof  (as  of  that  Saint  Angelo)  no  French  man  can  be  J 
Govcrnour.     Almost  every  where  there  arc  platformes  on 

[II.  n.  919.]  the  walis,  well  stored  with  Ordnance.  The  walls  on  the 
inside  not  above  sixe  foot  high,  unimbattald,  and  shelving 
on  the  outside,  the  buildings  throughout  a  good  distance 
off  both  to  leave  roome  for  the  Souldiers,  and  to  secure 
them  from  batterie.  Neere  the  South  end,  and  on  the 
West  side,  there  is  a  great  pit  hewne  into  the  rockc,  out 
of  which  a  Port  cut  under  the  wall  into  the  West  Haven, 
intended  (for  yet  unfinished)  to  have  beene  made  an 
Arsenall  for  their  Gallies,  (that  harbour  being  too  shallow 
for  ships)  a  worke  of  great  difficulty.  The  market  place 
is  spacious,  out  of  which  the  streets  doe  point  on  the  round. 
The  buildings  for  the  most  part  uniformc,  all  of  fi-ee  stone, 
two  stories  high,  and  fiat  at  the  top ;  the  upper  roomes 
of  most  having  out  tarrasses.  The  Great  Masters  Palace 
is  a  Princely  structure,  having  a  Tower  which  ovcrlooketh 
the  whole  Iland.  The  chamber  where  they  sit  in  Counsel!, 
is  curiously  painted  with  their  fights  by  Sea  and  by  Land, 
both  forraine  and  defensive.  Tne  seven  Alberges  of  the 
Knights,  be  of  no  meane  building ;  amongst  whom  the 
Citie  is  quartered.  Magnificent  is  the  Church  of  S.  Paul, 
and  that  of  Saint  Johns:  the  one  the  seat  of  a  Bishop, 
and  the  other  of  a  Prior.  And  Saint  Johns  Hospitall  doth 
merite  regard,  not  onely  for  the  building,  but  for  the 
entertainment  there  given.  For  all  that  fall  sicke  are 
admitted  thereunto,  the  Knights  themselves  there  lodge 
when  hurt  or  diseased,  where  they  have  Physicke  for  the 
bodie,  and  for  the  soule  also  (such  as  they  give.)  The 
attendants  many,  the  beds  over-spread  with  iaire  Canopies ; 
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every  fisrtnight  having  change  of  IJnncn.  Served  by  the 
Junior  Knights  in  silver,  and  every  Friday  by  the  Great 
Master,  accompanied  with  the  great  Crosses.  A  service 
obliged  unto  irom  their  first  institution ;  and  thereupon 
called  Knight-hospitallers.     The  Jesuits  have  of  late  crept 

I  into  the  Citie,  who  now  have  a  Colledge  a  building. 
Heere  bee  also  three  Nunneries ;  the  one  for  Virgins, 
another  for  penitent  Whores,  (of  impenitent  here  are  store) 
and  the  third  for  their  bastards. 
The  barrennesse  of  this  lie  is  supplied  with  the  fertilitie 
of  Sicilia,  irom  whence  they  have  their  provision.  The 
Citie  is  victualed  for  three  yeeres,  kept  under  the  ground, 
and  supplied  with  new  as  they  spend  of  the  old.  They 
have  some  fresh  water  Fountaines»  and  the  raine  that 
falleth,  they  reserve  in  Cistemes.  Besides  the  Knights  and 
their  dependants,  the  Citizens  and  I  landers  be  within  the 
muster  of  their  forces ;  in  which  there  are  not  of  living 
soules  above  twentie  thousand.  They  keepe  a  Court  or 
^  guard  nightlj',  and  almost  every  minute  of  the  night,  the 
^  watch  of  one  Fort  gives  two  or  three  tolls  with  a  bell, 
■which  is  answered  by  the  other  in  order.  The  Religion 
hath  onely  five  GalHes,  and  stinted  they  are,  as  1  have 
heard,  to  that  number,  (if  more,  they  belong  unto  private 
men)  and  but  one  ship.  The  custome  is,  or  hath  becne, 
having  hung  out  a  flagge,  to  lend  money  to  all  commcrs 
that  would  dice  it,  if  they  win,  to  repay  it  with  advantage; 
if  lose,  to  serve  untill  their  entertainment  amounted  to 
that  summe.  Now  the  expeditions  that  they  make,  are 
little  better  then  for  bootie ;  sometimes  landing  in  the 
night  time  on  the  maine  of  Africa,  and  surprising  some 
village,  or  scouring  along  the  coasts,  take  certaine  small 
Barks,  which  disburdenca  of  their  lading  and  people,  they 
suffer  to  hull  with  the  weather.  For  they  made  good 
profit  of  their  slaves,  cither  jmploying  them  in  their 
drudgeries,  (they  having  at  this  instant  above  fifteene 
hundred  of  them)  or  by  putting  them  to  ransome.  For 
ever  and  anon  you  shall  have  a  little  boat  with  a  flag  of 
treaty,  come  hither  from  Tripoli,  Tunis,  or  Algeirs,  to 
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agree  for  the  redemption  of  captivesj  as  doe  the  Malteses 
to  those  places  who  are  served  with  the  same  measure. 
During  my  abode  here,  there  arrived  a  Barke,  brought  in 
by  eight  English  men,  who  had  for  a  long  time  served 
the  Turkish  Pirats  of  Tunis,  they  bound  for  Algelrs,  tooke 
weapons  in  hand,  and  drove  the  distrustlcsse  Turkes  (being 
twice  as  many)  into  the  sterne,  kept  there  by  two,  whibt 
the  other  dressed  the  sailcs  for  Malta.  Amongst  them 
there  was  one,  who  saying  he  would  never  be  slave  to  a 
Christian,  stript  himselfe  secretly,  propping  up  his  gowne, 
and  laying  his  Turbant  upon  it,  as  if  still  there,  and  dropc 
it  into  the  Sea.  But  the  deceiver  was  deceived  by  the 
high  land  which  seemed  neerer  then  it  was,  and  so  wearied 
with  swimming,  sunke  in  their  sights.  The  Inquisition 
would  have  seized  both  on  their  persons  and  purchase, 
because  they  had  served  the  In6dell :  but  they  were 
protected  by  the  Great  Master  (being  desirous  Co  serve 
him)  who  will  not  suffer  their  cruell  authoritie  to  enter 
into  the  new  City,  so  that  they  are  ^ine  to  reside  in 
Burgo. 
Thi  pnf>U.  The  Malteses  are  little  lesse  Tawnie  then  the  Moores, 
especially  those  of  the  Countrey,  who  goe  halfe  clad,  arc 
indeed  a  miserable  people ;  but  the  Citizens  arc  altogether 
Frenchified ;  the  Great  Master,  and  major  part  of  the 
Knights  being  French  men.  The  women  wearc  long 
blacke  stoles,  wherewith  they  cover  their  faces  (for  it  is  a 
great  reproach  to  be  scene  otherwise)  who  converse  not 
with  men,  and  are  guarded  according  to  the  manner  of 
Italy.  But  the  jealous  are  belter  secured,  by  the  number 
of  allowed  Curtizans  (for  the  most  part  Grecians)  who  sit 
playing  in  their  doores  on  instruments;  and  with  the  arte 
of  their  eyes  inveagled  these  continent  by  vow,but  contrary 
in  practise,  as  if  chastitie  were  onely  violated  by  marriage. 
They  here  stirre  early  and  late,  in  regard  of  the  immoderate 
heat,  and  sleepe  at  noone  day.  Their  markets  they  kccpe 
on  Sundayes. 

Now  were  the  Gallics  returned  with  indifferent  succcssc, 
and  yet  my  stay  was  proroged  by  the  approaching  fcstivall 
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of  their  Patron ;   for  untill  that  was  past,  no  boat  would 

stirre    out    of    the    Harbour.      The    Palace,    Temples,  [II.  vi.  920.] 

Alberges,  and  other  principall  houses,  were  stucke  round 

on  the  outside  with  lampes,  the  evening  before :    and 

amongst  other  solemnities,  they  honoured  the  day  with  ^^f^. 

the  discharge  of  all  their  Artilery.     The  Forts  put  forth  '«*"«*'• 

their  Banners,  and  every  Alberge  the  Ensigne  of  his 

Nation,  at  night  having  Bone-fires  before  them ;  five  great 

ones  being  made  in  the  Court  of  the  Palace ;  whereof,  the 

first  was  kindled  by  the  Great  Master,  the  second  by  the 

Bishop,  the  third  by  the  Prior,  the  fourth  and  fifth  by  the 

Marshall  and  Admirall.     On  the  foure  and  twentieth  of 

June,  I  departed  &om  Malta  in  a  Phalucco  of  Naples, 

rowed  by  five,  and  not  twice  so  big  as  a  Wherry,  yet  will 

for  a  space  keepe  way  with  a  Gaily.     They  use  to  set  foorth 

in    such    boats    as    these,    two    houres    before    Sun-set, 

and  if  they  discover  a  suspected  saile  betweene  that 

and  night  (for  the  Turkes  continually  lie  there 

in  waite)  doe  returne  againe :  if  not,  they 

proceed;  and  by  the  next  morning 

(as  now  did  we)  reach  the  Coast 

of  Sicilia. 
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Chap.   I. 

A  true  Relation  of  Master  Richard  Jobsons  Voy- 
age, employed  by  Sir  William  Saint  John, 
Knight,  and  others  ;  for  the  Discoverie  of 
Gambra,  in  the  Sion,  a  ship  of  two  hundred 
tuns,  Admirall;  and  the  Saint  John  sixtie,  Vicc- 
Admirall.  In  which  they  passed  nine  hundred 
and  sixtie  miles  up  the  River  into  the  Con- 
tinent.    Extracted  out  of  his  large  Joumall. 

E  set  sayle  from  Gravesend,  on  Saturday 
the  fift  of  October,  1620.  On  the  five 
and  twentieth,  we  departed  from  Dart- 
mouth, we  sailed  from  Dartmouth  to  the 
Canaries. 

The  fourteenth  of  Fflbruary,  we  came 
to  an  anchor  in  Travisco  Road,  where  we 
found    three    Frenchmen,    and    one    Flemming.      Fran- 
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a  Portugall  here  dwelling  was  busie  to  enquire 
wc  went  to  Gambra,  having  a  letter  as  he  said 
from  M.  Cramp,  who  had  lately  departed  thence  for  Sierra 
Liona,  set  forth  by  the  Company.  This  Portugall  fearing 
just  revenge  for  the  ship  taken  and  men  betrayed  and 
murthered  by  them  in  Gambra,  had  procured  a  Letter  in 
hebalfe  of  some  of  his  friends.  In  the  River  of  Borsall 
we  entred,  where  we  tooke  a  small  Boat  belonging  in  part 
to  Hector  Numez,  the  principali  in  that  Treachery  and 
Murther  aforesaid  and  detayned  some  o(  his  goods  therein 
for  satisfaction,  taking  thereof  a  pubhke  Inventorie,  that 
if  any  other  could  lay  just  clayme  they  might  be  restored. 
This  was  done  by  punishing  Numez,  and  to  terrific  others 
from  like  treacherous  attempts,  not  without  effect.  The 
Portugals  were  glad  they  so  escaped,  knowing  and  cursing 
Numez  his  villanie.  The  Portugalls  which  trade  here,  and 
inhabit  the  River  are  banished  men,  Rcnegadoes,  and 
baser  people,  and  behave  themselves  accordingly. 

We  built  a  Shallop,  and  lanched  it  the  two  and  twen- 
tieth. The  next  day  we  set  sayle  up  the  River,  and  the 
tyde  spent,  anchored  against  a  litlc  Hand  on  the  South- 
side  some  foure  leagues  up.  From  October  till  May, 
the  winds  are  generally  Easterly,  and  downe  the  River 
which  much  hindred  our  course  up  the  same.  We  past 
up  by  tydes,  intending  to  stay  at  a  Towne  called  Tauko- 
rovalle,  but  over-shot  it  in  the  night,  and  the  next  morning 
were  against  another  Towne  fourc  leagues  higher,  called 
Tindobauge.  Our  ship  with  her  Ordnance  might  here 
come  both  sides  the  River. 

Here  dwelt  Emanuel  Corseen  a  Portugall,  which  told 
us  that  Master  Tomson  was  killed  by  one  of  his  Com- 
pany, and  that  the  rest  were  in  health.  It  was  intended 
the  Sion  should  stay  here,  and  therefore  the  Kings 
Customers  were  paid,  who  dwelt  some  sixc  miles  from 
the  River,  but  had  his  drunken  Officers  to  receive  them. 

Leaving  her  with  five  and  twentie  men  and  boycs,  on 
Wednesday,  the  nine  and  twentieth,  the  Saint  John  and 
two  shallops,  wc  set  sayle  up  the  River  twelve  men  in  the 
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bigger,  with  Henry  Lowe,  and  thirteene  in  the  lesser  with 
my  selfe,  which  with  the  Boat  towed  her  up  in  calmes. 

On  the  first  of  December,  we  came  to  Pudding  Iland, 
sixteene  leagues  from  the  ship.  The  second,  we  anchored 
against  a  NttleCreeke  which  leads  into  aTowneMaugegar. 
We  went  to  this  Towne,  meeting  by  the  way  a  Portugal], 
called  Bastian  Roderigo,  who  gave  mcc  an  Ounces  sfclnne. 
On  Munday  the  fourth,  the  King  with  his  Alcade  came 
aboord,  and  drunke  himselfe  with  his  Consorts  so  drunke, 
that  the  Customcs  were  deferred  tiU  next  day.  Henry 
Lowe  agired  for  a  house,  and  left  there  Humfrey  Davis, 
John  Blithe,  and  one  Nicholas  a  preltie  youth,  which  two 
last  dyed  there.  On  the  seventh,  we  passed  thence  by  a 
Towne  on  the  North-side,  called  WoUcy,  WoUey,  bigger 
then  any  wee  had  yet  scene,  and  in  the  after-noone  came 
to  an  anchor  at  Cassan  (where  the  Katharine  was  betrayed) 
where  no  Portugal]  would  now  be  scene.  This  King  is 
under  the  great  King  of  Bursall.  The  Alcade  shewed  us 
friendship,  and  told  us  that  the  Portugals  had  hired  men 
of  that  Towne  to  kill  us  as  wc  went  up,  in  some  narrower 
Streights  of  the  River,  for  feare  whereof  we  could  not  get 
any  Blackman  to  goe  with  us  to  be  our  Pilot  and  I-inguist. 
This  Towne  is  populous  and  after  their  manner  xtrarlike. 
Wc  here  had  intelligence,  that  Salt  is  a  good  Commoditie 
above  in  the  River,  and  that  within  eight  dayes  there 
would  come  a  Caravan  from  Tynda  for  Salt  before  this 
place. 

On  the  fourteenth,  we  came  to  a  Towne  on  the  South- 
side,  called  Pompeton,  above  which  dwels  no  Portugall  in 
(his  River.  Next  morning  we  came  to  the  Port  of 
Jeracondc,  two  miles  from  which  dwelt  Farran  a  perpetuall 
Drunkard,  but  which  held  his  Countrey  in  greatest  awe. 
Hence  Henry  Lowe  sent  a  slave  with  a  Letter  to  Oranto 
sixteene  miles  off,  where  the  English  dwelt.  On  the 
seventeenth,  Matthew  Broad  and  Henry  Bridges  came  to 
us  by  Land,  which  were  exceeding  glad  after  so  long  space 
to  see  their  Countrimen,  as  we  also  to  hearc  them  report 
their  securitie  amongst  those  wild  people.     Broad  said, 
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m'lng  within  sixe  miles  of  Oranto  we  landed  and  went  Ornnto. 
thither,  where  Brewer  which  had  beene  at  Tiiida  with 
Tomson,  filled  us  with  golden  hopes.  But  the  neglect  of 
bringing  Salt  thorough  ignorance  or  emulation  was  a 
hinderance.  The  King  of  Oranto  abode  on  the  other  side 
of  the  River ;  his  name  Summa  Tumba>  a  blind  man  and 
subject  to  the  great  King  of  Cantore.  We  went  to  him 
and  had  a  speech  made  to  him  of  thankfulnesse,  for  our 
Countreymens  kind  usage;  His  answere  was  repeated  by 
the  mouth  of  another,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Countrey: 
which  Ceremonie  done,  he  made  hast  to  drowne  his  wits 
in  the  Aquavitae  and  good  liquor  we  brought  him.  His 
Custome  paid,  we  departed. 

The  one  and  twentieth,  I  sent  away  my  Boat,  &  •'he 
next  day  came  abundance  of  people ;  some  to  sell ;  all  to 
begge ;  the  King  sometimes  by  his  Wife,  sometimes  by 
his  Daughter,  but  every  day  his  Sonnes  were  there,  and 
likewise  divers  others  of  the  better  sort,  but  Count,  from 
many  great  persons:  which  word  they  use  for  commenda- 
tions. You  must  returne  something  againc,  or  it  will  be 
ill  taken. 

On  Christmas  day,  I-crambra  sent  us  as  much  Elephants  Frrvmh* 
flesh  as  one  could  well  carrie,  new  killed.  This  Ferambra  ^^"'*" 
went  foure  miles  off,  and  was  a  friend  of  our  people,  and 
when  the  Portugals  had  dealt  with  the  King  of  Naoy,  to 
kill  them  all,  who  sent  his  forces  to  performe  it,  he  put 
himselfe  and  his  people  in  Armes  for  their  defence,  and 
conveyed  them  over  the  River  to  his  Brother,  called  Bo 
John,  and  saved  their  goods.  On  the  one  and  thirtieth, 
came  the  Shallop  backc. 

We  being  ten  white  men,  went  the  second  of  January 
from  Oranto  for  Tinda :  the  first  tyde  we  went  to  Batto,  Bam. 
Bo  Johns  Townc,  and  there  agreed  with  a  young  Mary- 
buckc  to  goe  with  us.  Lowes  emulation  hindrcd  us  with 
dclaycs,  both  now  and  before.  On  the  sixth,  Sumaway, 
King  of  Bcrcck  under  the  great  King  of  Cantore,  came 
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aboord  with  his  Wife,  and  begged  our  courtesie.  We 
tooke  in  &iiguUy>  a  blacke  Boy,  who  had  lived  with 
Master  Tomson,  and  spake  prettie  Enc^lish.  On  the 
ninth,  we  anchored  in  a  vast  place  both  at  noone  and 
Bta-herus^  night,  where  was  a  world  of  Sea-horses,  whose  pathes 
itgi-aayet.  ^fierc  they  went  on  shore  to  feed,  were  beaten  with  tracts 
as  ^eat  as  London  high-way.  Next  morning  we  anchored 
at  Massamacoadum,  fifteene  leagues  from  Pereck.  On 
the  eleventh,  at  Benanko.  The  twelfth,  after  rockie 
passages  to  Baraconda.  The  tyde  went  no  further.  Be- 
yond yfere  no  Townes,  neere  the  River,  nor  Boates  nor 
people  to  be  seene. 

On  the  fourteenth,  Bacay  Tombo,  the  chiefe  man  of 
the  Towne,  came  a  board  with  his  wife,  and  brought  us  a 
Beefe.  We  hired  another  Marybuck,  because  they  are 
ril.vii.923.]  people  which  may  travel]  freely:  &  now  were  ten  white 
Marfhuciet  a^d  foure  blacke.  Having  now  the  streame  against  us, 
'h^f^-  ^^  durst  not  for  feare  of  Rockes  in  the  night,  nor  could 
/ti/im  of  those  ^oi*  immoderate  heat  in  the  Suns  height  proceed,  but  were 
parUt  mi  are  forced  to  chuse  our  houres  in  the  mornmg  till  nine,  and 
*^jlP"^  after  three  in  the  afternoone.  We  past  by  Wolley  a  small 
thanu  ^'  River,  and  found  above  shallow  waters,  wherein  were 
Sea-konti  niany  Sea  Horses  curvetting  and  snorting  hard  by  us, 
aiouuSngh  one  came  swimming  by  us  dead  and  stinking,  yet  the 
**'''^'jL  ■  ^^°®  vfcre  displeased  they  might  not  eate  him. 
/^'w'ftrW  *^^  seventeenth,  on  both  sides  the  River  we  saw 

on  thoare.  thousands  of  Baboones  and  Monkies.  A  Sea  Horse  gave 
Tiey  art  Hke  the  Boat  a  shrewd  blow,  but  did  no  harme.  We  had  still 
a  Aorte,  but  our  Canoe  before  us  to  sound  the  depth. 
Ih^r'^"a7d  ^°  ^^^  eighteenth,  we  were  forced  to  enter  the  River 
thortlepy  naked,  very  fearefull  of  the  Bumbos,  (so  they  call  the 
tutkes,  manes.  Crocodiles)  and  carry  the  Boat  against  the  current,  and 
Me.  Monitts  over  or  thorow  the  sand,  heaving  and  shoving  till  we 

?"'f?i"""  ^^'"^  '"  *^"P*  water. 

thirhfiot  '^^^  nineteenth,  we  met  with  a  violent  current,  that  all 

long.  the  strength  of  sixe  Oares  could  prevaile  but  a  mile  in  an 

houre.      The  twentieth,  on  the  Star-board  side,  we  had 

Cantore  River,  which  hath  a  &ire  entrance,  where  Ferran 
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Cabo  is  the  great  King.     On  the  one  and  twentieth,  we 
sent  a  shoare  to  the  Mountaine  tops,  whence  might  be 
perceived  onely  Desarts,  replenished  with  terrible  wild 
Beasts,  whose  roaring  we  heard  every  night.     The  Blackes 
are  so  afraid  of  the  Bumbos,  that  they  dare  not  put  their 
hands  into  the  water,  divers  of  them  being  by  them 
devoured.     Yet  did  they  avoid  from  us,  whether  it  were 
our  noise  or  multitude  which  caused  it.     Some  we  saw 
thirty  foot  long,  yet  would  not  come  neere  us.     On  the 
two  and  twentieth,  walking  on  the  banke,  I  espied  six- 
teene  great  Elephants  together  hard  by  me.     A  Blacke  ^If^f^- 
with  me  fell  a  trembling.     The  sedge  in  the  place  was 
almost  as  high  againe  as  our  heads;    so  that  we  could 
not  be  seene  till  we  were  within  Pistoll  shot  of  them.     We 
saw  divers  little  ones  by  their  sides.     We  made  an  offer 
to  shoot,  but  the  Peece  would  not  off,  which  they  per- 
ceiving began  to  run,  in  a  miles  space  not  so  much  as 
turning  nor  looking  behind  them ;   making  speed  to  the 
Mountaines,  like  a  Deare  in  the  Forrest.     The  Moores 
wondred  at  our  adventure.     On  the  three  &  twentieth,  we 
were  faine  to  enter  the  water,  &  by  strength  of  hand,  to 
carry  the  boat  a  mile  &  a  halfe  into  deeper  water.     On  the 
foure  and  twentieth,  we  towed  her,  sometimes  adding 
haling  by  the  Boats  side,  as  sholds  and  trees  permitted :  , 
and  met  with  one  vehement  current,  overthwart  broken 
rockes,  so  that  we  were  forced  to  hold  her  by  force,  till 
one  taking  the  Anchor  on  his  neck,  waded  above  that 
quicke  fall,  and  letting  it  fell,  we  haled  by  our  hasor,  and 
escaped  that  gut. 

The  five  and  twenty,  troubled  with  sholds,  we  heard  as 
we  passed,  a  gush  of  water,  hidden  by  the  greene  trees, 
with  which  water  we  stored  our  selves ;  that  of  the  River 
being  so  ranke  with  a  muskie  sent  of  the  Crocodiles,  as 
we  supposed  that  it  was  distastefull ;    whereas  this  was  MiukU  mater 

f)leasant.     One  of  our  Moores  was  taken,  and  like  to  be  ^"""y*^* 
ost  in  a  Whirlepoole ;  notwithstanding,  he  could  swimme 
well,  had  not  one  of  our  men  laid  hold  on  him  as  he  rose 
the  third  time,  almost  spent,  from  under  water.     On  the 
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sixe  and  twcntie,  we  were  comforted  with  the  sight  of  the 
hill  of  Tinda,  being  high  rockie  land.  We  sent  three 
Moores  thither  with  a  present  to  (he  King,  and  to  Buckor 
Sano,  a  Merchant  of  Tinda,  intreating  him  to  come  downe 
to  us  with  provision,  for  we  had  no  6esh.  Deare  and 
P'owle  were  plentifull  on  both  sides  the  River,  had  we 

Mukit^ii.  beenc  provided  of  a  good  Peece.  And  the  River  fish  did 
so  taste  of  Muske,  that  (like  the  water)  we  could  not 
endure  the  shoare.  I  went  ashoare  to  view  the  River,  & 
might  see  sometimes  twentie  Crocodiles  one  by  another: 
and  in  the  night,  specially  towards  breakc  of  day,  they 
would  call  one  to  another,  much  resembling  the  sound  of 
a  deepe  Well,  and  might  be  easily  heard  a  League.  Wc 
past  the  sholds,  and  against  Tinda  River,  recovered  stecpe 
water,  and  saw  many  Sea  Horses,  which  love  deepe  waters. 
On  the  thirtieth,  we  killed  an  Anthelope  bigger  then  any 
Windsore  Stagge,  the  blood  of  him  drew  a  world  of 
Eagles,  and  other  Fowle  ;  amongst  which  came  one  Stalker, 
a  Fowle  higher  then  a  man,  which  wc  likewise  killed. 
Presently  after,  came  our  men  bacfce  with  Buckor  Sanos 
brother,  and  a  servant  of  the  Kings,  with  Hens.  Our 
Deare  was  killed  in  good  season  for  their  entertainment : 
the  report  passing  among  them  current,  that  with  our 

Ctm-tiunJfr,  thunder  (so  they  called  our  Guns)  we  could  kill  whatsoever 
we  would.  They  much  fearing  the  same,  as  having  never 
secne  or  heard  it,  whereof  we  made  good  use. 

On  Thursday,  the  first  of  February,  came  Buckor  Sano 
with  a  troupe  of  forty  people,  amongst  which  his  wife  and 
daughter.  Having  lasted  of  our  strong  Waters,  hcc  lay 
drunke  aboard  that  night  (he  was  never  so  after)  and  was 
sickc  the  next  day.  He  gave  us  a  Beafe,  and  many  of  the 
people  brought  Goats,  Cocks,  and  Hens,  which  we  bought 
easily.  On  Saturday,  we  began  to  trade  our  Salt,  which 
is  the  chiefe  thing  they  desired ;  other  things  they  asked 
for,  which  we  had  not  provided  :  slaves  (he  told  us)  were 
the  things  they  held  dearest ;  for  any  thing  else  wc  should 
have,  it  we  would  maJntaine  our  comming  thither,  he 
would  provide  it.     Wc  had  some  Elephants  teeth,  Negros 
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Clothes^  Gotten  Yearne,  and  some  gold  of  them.  We 
refused  to  buy  Hides,  because  we  would  not  lade  our  Boat 
downe  the  River,  the  water  foiling  every  day,  which  wee 
kept  note  of'  hy  the  shoare.  The  people  came  daily  more 
and  more  to  us,  and  upon  the  shoare  they  built  houses, 
we  also  had  a  house  open  to  trade  under,  so  as  it  seemed 
like  a  prerty  Towne.  Our  Blackes  went  over  the  River, 
and  three  dayes  after  brought  other  people,  which  built  a 
Siege  Towne  on  the  other  side  the  River.  And  within 
three  dayes  there  were  five  hundred,  which  were  a  more 
Savage  people ;  having  breeches  of  beasts  skins,  neither 
had  they  ever  scene  any  white  people  before.  The  women 
would  run  and  hide  themselves  when  we  came  neere  them 
at  their  first  comming ;  but  after  grew  bold  to  buy  and 
sell  with  us.  These  people  likewise  were  all  for  Salt,  and 
had  Teeth  and  Hides  store.  Our  Salt  was  almost  gone 
before  they  came ;  for  we  had  but  forty  bushels  at  first. 

Bajay  Dinko  the  chiefe  was  aboard,  very  desirous  we 
should  come  againe.  On  that  side  wee  saw  likewise  there 
was  Gold,  and  those  people  had  fiimiliarity  with  each  other, 
whereby  it  seemed  they  had  trade  and  commerce,  by  some 
higher  part  of  the  River. 

On  the  seventh,  the  King  of  Jelicot  on  Tinda  side, 
under  the  great  King  of  Wolley,  came  downe  with  his 
Juddics  or  I-'idlcrs,  which  plaid  before  him  and  his  wives, 
such  being  the  foshion  of  the  great  ones.  These  Juddies 
are  as  the  Irish  Rimers :  all  the  time  he  eats,  they  play  and 
sing  songs  in  his  pravse,  and  his  ancestors :  When  they 
die,  they  are  put  in  an  hollow  tree  upright,  and  not  buried, 
wc  gave  him  a  Present,  and  he  a  Beefe  to  us. 

On  the  eighth,  Buckor  Sano  would  needs  be  stilcd  the 
white  mans  Alcaid ;  I  tooke  it  kindly,  and  put  about  his 
necke  a  string  of  Christall,  and  a  double  string  of  Currall. 
Broad  gave  him  a  silver  chainc,  and  with  drinking  a  cup 
of  Rosa-solis,  and  shooting  off  five  Muskets,  a  solemne 
cry»  Alcaide,  Alcaide,  was  proclaimed:  he  adding  his 
fidlers  musicke,  the  people  also  ready  with  their  bowes 
and  arrowes,  his  wife  with  matts  on  shoare  to  attend  the 
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solemnity.  So  soone  as  he  came  on  shoare,  he  frankcly 
gave  his  nuts  to  the  people,  rcjoycing  in  this  new  honor. 
These  nuts  are  oi  great  account  through  all  the  River, 
and  arc  a  great  favour  from  the  King :  five  hundred  of 
them  will  buy  a  wife  of  a  great  house.  Their  taste  is 
very  bitter,  but  causeth  the  water  presently  after  to  taste 
very  pleasant.  This  done,  he  went  to  the  Kings  house, 
who  sate  without  doores,  their  fashion  being  assoone  as  it 
is  darke,  to  make  a  fire  of  Reed  without  doores,  and  the 
best  sort  to  have  matts,  on  which  to  sit  downc,  and  use 
their  Ceremonies.  He  placed  me  by  the  King,  and  went 
himselfc  sixc  paces  off,  right  before  him,  and  made  a 
speech,  which  one  repeat:>  after  him  as  he  speakes,  to  intreat 
his  kind  usage  to  the  white  men.  The  King  answered  with 
a  like  speech,  giving  us  liberty  to  shoot  any  thing  on  the 
land,  and  none  should  otTend  us.  Buckor  Sano  kneeled 
downe,  and  gave  him  thankes,  and  sent  unto  htm  in  our 
behalfe  the  Currall  and  Chrislall.  Whereupon  the  King 
made  a  long  speech,  concluding,  that  he  would  give  him 
that  land  whereon  we  were,  for  us,  for  ever.  Upon  which 
words,  Buckor  Sano  puHed  off  his  shirt  in  token  of  thankc- 
fjlnesse,  and  kneeled  downe  naked,  untill  divers  Mary- 
bucks  with  their  hands  raked  up  a  heapc  off  the  ground, 
upon  which  he  lay  flat  with  his  belly,  and  covered  him 
with  the  earth  lightly  from  head  to  hecle.  Then  with  his 
hands  he  threw  the  earth  round  about  amongst  us  all : 
after  which,  the  Marybuckes  gathered  a  round  heape  againc 
together,  and  compassing  it  with  a  round  ring  of  the  same 
earth,  wrote  with  his  finger  as  much  as  the  round  would 
containe :  which  done,  Buckor  Sano  tooke  of  that  earth 
into  his  mouth,  and  put  it  forth  againe,  and  then  taking 
both  his  hands  full  of  the  earth,  and  our  two  Marybuckes 
following  him  upon  their  hands  and  knees,  they  came  to 
me  where  I  sate,  and  threw  it  into  my  lap.  This  done, 
he  rose  up,  and  two  women  were  ready  with  clothes  to 
wipe  him,  and  a  third  woman  with  a  cloth  to  fan  him,  and 
stepping  a  little  off,  he  had  his  best  clothes  brought  him» 
which  he  put  on,  and  his  sheafe  of  arrowes  about  his  ncckc, 
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bow  and  an  arrow  in  his  hand.  He  came  in  againe,  and 
fenty  morcj  with  bow  and  arrowes,  after  he  had  gone 
twice  or  thrice  about,  presenting  himselfc  by  drawJnp  his 
arrow  up  to  the  head,  as  if  he  were  to  shoot,  he  delivered 
them,  and  sate  downe  by  me.  The  rest  with  their  bowes 
and  arrowes  came  one  after  another,  and  kneeling  at  his 
foot  with  their  feces  from  him  presented  their  bowes,  as 
hee  did.  Then  began  others  to  dance  after  their  fashion, 
at  the  end  whereof  they  began  to  make  severall  speeches, 
_^(for  every  one  of  the  better  sort  will  have  his  speech) 
Hnrhcrcwith  we  were  weary,  and  left  them  for  that  night. 
Our  manner  was  to  set  our  watch  with  a  Psalme,  which 
they  hearing,  would  be  still,  and  after  a  shot  would  leave 
us  quiet  till  morning. 

»I  shewed  this  Bucker  Sano  a  small  Globe,  and  our  Com-  Irvn  freferrti 
passe,  whereupon  he  told  us  that  he  had  scene  with  his    '-^'''    "  ' 
eyes  a  Countrey  Southward,  whose  houses  were  all  covered 
with  gold,  the  people  wearing  iron  in  rings  through  their 
lips  and  eares,  and  other  places,  to  which  place  hee  told 
us  it  was  foure  moones  travell.     Hee  told  us  likewise  of 
a  people  which  hee  called  Arabecke,  who  came  unto  this 
—  Countrey,  and  would  be  at  a  Towne,  called  Mombarr, 
^but  sixe  dayes  journey  from  Tinda,  the  second  moonc 
after,  which   was   in   March.      And  there   was  a  Town 
called  Jaye,  from  whence  much  gold  came,  but  three  dayes  Mi^k  GoU. 
journey  from   Mombarr,  whither  these  Arabeckes  went 
Knot.     More  I   might  have  knowne,  had  not  the  emula- 
Htions  of  my  companie  hindred,  who  would  not  suffer  the 
^p>lacke  boy  to  let  me  know  what  he  speake. 

Some  people  which  came  to  us,  were  of  Combaconda,  a  Cmhfsndt. 

» Towne  roure  dayes  journey  thence,  which  we  thinke  is  Tomiuit. 
Tombuto.  A  Marybucke  was  here  of  Master  Tomsons 
acquaintance,  borne  in  Jaye,  which  would  not  company 
with  the  people  of  Tinda,  but  came  to  us,  and  told  us  that 
many  people  were  comming,  but  were  sent  backe  by  some 
that  returned,  and  reported  our  Salt  was  gone.  He 
offered,  if  we  were  past  these  people,  he  would  undertake 
to  bring  us  to  Mombarr  and  Gago.     Wc  made  haste  to  [ll.vii.gzs] 
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be  gone :  for  by  our  markc  the  water  was  sunke  above 
sixc  inches,  promising  to  returnc  in  May,  when  the  water 
increased.     We  called  this  place  Saints  Johns  Mart. 

On  Saturday  the  tenth  of  February,  we  came  away,  the 
wind  and  streamc  served,  but  wee  durst  not  saylc  for  the 
sholds,  nor  row  by  night.  On  Wednesday  at  night, 
having  but  three  miles  to  Baracondc,  by  the  Moorcs 
intrcatic  wcc  went  thither  over  Land,  and  passed  easily 
in  sixe  dayes  downe,  what  had  cost  us  twelve  daycs  labour 
and  trouble  We  had  a  great  chase  at  an  Elephant, 
wounded  and  made  him  fiie,  but  lost  him  in  the  high 
sedge,  and  after  found  him  in  the  River,  where  being  shot 
in  the  eare  he  turned  head  on  us^  and  made  us  row  off, 
and  leave  him  thrice  wounded,  our  Pcccc  failing  in  the 
discharge. 

Munday  the  nineteenth,  wc  came  to  Butto,  Bo  Johns 
Townej  wee  had  our  first  Marybuckc  and  the  blacke  Boy 
which  spake  English,  whose  age  of  slxtcenc  yearcs  was 
now  ripe  for  their  Circumcision.  Hither  we  came  in 
season  for  that  Solemnitie,  hearing  before  we  came, 
shoutes,  Drummes  and  Countrey  Musicke.  The  Boy 
knew  the  meaning,and  told  us  it  was  for  cutting  of  prickes, 
a  world  of  people  being  gathered  for  that  purpose,  like  an 
English  Faire.  Under  everie  great  tree,  and  among  all 
their  houses  at  night  were  fires  without  doores,  and  in 
especiall  places  dancing,  the  Musicall  Instruments  made 
with  Keyes  like  unto  Virginals,  whereupon  one  playes 
with  two  stickes  which  have  round  Balls  of  leather  at  the 
end,  about  their  wrists  Iron  Bracelets.  The)'  are  called 
Ballardes,  and  contayne  some  seven teene  Keyes.  The 
women  for  the  most  part  dance  with  strange  bending  of 
their  bodies,  and  cringing  of  their  knees,  their  legges 
crooked,  the  standers  by  keeping  a  time  in  clapping  their 
hands  together  to  grace  the  dance.  If  the  men  dance,  it 
is  one  alone  with  such  Swords  as  they  weare,  naked  in  his 
hand,  with  which  he  acteth. 

About  two  furlongs  from  their  houses  under  a  great 
tree  were  many  fires,  and   much  drumming  with  great 
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'tinyse:  here  they  said  were  those  which  were  cut,  but 
would  not  suffer  mee  to  goe  see.  Some  distance  beyond 
re  might  heare  a  great  roaring  noyse,  which  they  fearfully 
said  was  the  voyce  of  Hore,  that  is,  after  their  imposture 
a  Spirit,  which  approacheth  at  great  Feasts,  tor  whom  they 
provide  store  of  Rice,  Come,  Beefe,  and  other  flesh  readie 
drest,  which  is  instantly  devoured.  And  if  he  be  not 
satisfied,  he  carries  some  of  their  Sonnes  (the  uncircum- 
ciscd  Females  he  regards  not)  and  keepes  nine  dayes  or 
more  in  his  belly,  then  to  bee  redeemed  with  a  Beefe,  or 
other  belly-timber:  and  so  many  dayes  after  must  they 
be  mute,  and  cannot  be  enforced  to  spealce.  This  seemes 
(an  illusion  of  their  Priests  to  exact  Circumcision,  and  the 
loarsenesse  of  some  shewed  they  had  lost  their  throats 
(in  that  roaring.  This  roaring,  shouting  and  dancing  con- 
tinued all  night.  We  saw  our  blacke  Boy  circumcised, 
not  by  a  Marybucke,  but  an  ordinary  fellow  hackling  off 
with  a  Knife  at  three  cuts  his  pra.'piicc,  holding  his  member 
in  his  hand,  the  Boy  neyther  holden  nor  bound  the  while. 
He  was  carryed  to  the  rest,  nor  would  they  suffer  our 
Surgeon  to  heaJe  him.  The  people  in  twentie  miles  space 
came  in  to  this  Feast  with  their  provision. 

I   made   haste   backe   to   Setico,   to   meete   the   Tinda 

^Merchants,  and  on  the  sixe  and  twentieth,  being  within 

^two  miles  of  the  place,  I  received  a  great  and  dangerous 

blow  by  a  Sea-horse  which  indangcred  our  sinking,  but 

I  we  made  shift  to  stop  it  with  some  losse.  We  came  to 
Setico  foure  miles  from  the  water  side,  the  greatest  Towne 
we  saw  in  the  Countrey,  higher  then  which  the  Portugall 
Trade  not,  and  from  hence  carry  much  Gold  ;  the  most 
of  the  Inhabitants  Marybuckes,  and  the  Townc  governed 
by  one  of  them,  called  Fodca  Brani.  They  are  stored  with 
Asses  and  Slaves,  their  Merchandize  Salt.     The  chiefe 

■  Marybucke  dying,  there  came  multitudes  of  people  to  his 
Punerall.  Of  the  Grave-Earth  digged  for  him  every 
principall  Marybucke  made  a  Ball  mingled  with  water 
out  or  one  pot,  which  they  esteemed  as  a  Rclikc.  They 
lay  al!  sweet  smels  they  can  get  into  the  ground  with  him, 
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and  tooke  it  kindly  that  I  bestowed  some.     Much  Gold 

is  buried  with  them,  or  before  by  themselves  in  a  private 
place,  for  their  use  in  another  World.  Much  singing,  or 
howling,  and  crying  is  used  many  dayes  about  the  Grave. 
This  recourse  was  also  to  establish  his  eldest  Sonne  in  his 
dignitie,  to  which  many  Presents  are  sent.  I  saw  among 
other  beasts  one  Ramme  of  a  hayrie  Wooll  like  Goats. 
Sonnes  succeed  their  Fathers,  but  the  Kings  Brethren  take 
place  before  the  Sonnes.  The  sicknesse  of  our  men  in 
the  Saint  John,  hastened  my  departure. 

Sunday  the  eleventh  of  March,  I  returned,  and  on 
Wednesday  came  to  the  Saint  John.  The  next  day,  I 
set  forward  to  the  Sion,  and  on  Saturday  came  to  Pom- 
petan,  where  the  Portugal!  made  us  good  checre.  Hee 
wtf#rjr/«.  told  us  of  the  Devils  giving  notice  of  our  beeing  in  the 
River^  and  camming  up,  which  the  circumstances  made 
probable.  On  Munday,  wc  came  to  Cassan,  a  hill  where 
the  Sion  did  ride ;  the  Master  and  many  others  dead,  and 
not  above  foure  able  men  in  the  Company. 

Here  wc  lay  from  the  nineteenth  of  March,  to  the 
eighteenth  of  Aprill,  wee  weighed  and  came  the  next 
morning  to  anchor  against  Wolley,  WoUey,  under  the 
King  of  Cassan.  Whiles  wee  were  there,  came  a  new 
King  from  the  King  of  Bursall  to  take  possession  of  the 
Countrey,  the  old  King  being  ejected  as  the  Sonne  of  a 
Captive  woman,  whereas  this  was  right  Heire  by  both 
n.Tii.9z6.]  Parents,  and  now  comnc  of  age,  who  now  transported 
himsclfe  and  his  over  the  River,  to  give  place  to  this  new 
King,  which  promised  us  all  kindncsse. 

1  he  twentieth,  wc  came  to  Mangcgar,  within  a  mile  of 
which,  every  Munday  is  a  great  concourse  and  market, 
but  miserable  Merchandize.  The  last  of  Aprill,  the  Saint 
John  came  to  us,  and  the  fourth  of  May  wc  sayled  downe 
the  River  together.  From  May  to  October,  it  blowes 
up  the  River  except  in  the  Temado,  which  comes  for  the 
most  part  South-east.  On  the  eighteenth,  we  pref)arcd 
our  Shallop.  On  the  nineteenth,  wc  set  up  Tents  on  the 
shoarc.     The  King  of  the  Countrey  called  Cumbo, 
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fo  us,  and  was  very  kind  and  familiar,  promising  all  (avour, 
labours  of  calking  and  other  businesse,  watching  and 
Musketos,  which  here  exceedingly  abounded,  did  much 
molest  us.  On  the  ninth,  wee  turned  out  of  the  River. 
Next  morning  before  day,  we  had  a  violent  sforme,  or 
Ternado,  with  Thunder,  Lightning,  and  exceeding  store  of 
r^inc.  This  weather  is  frequent  from  May  to  September. 
Wee  put  in  at  Travisco  fur  Workmen,  our  Carpenters 
being  dead.     Thence  we  hasted  home. 

Chap.  II. 

A  description  and  historicall  declaration  of  the 
golden  Kingdome  of  Guinea,  otherwise  called 
the  golden  Coast  of  Myna,  lying  in  a  part  of 
Africa,  shewing  their  beliefc,  opinions,  traffiqu- 
ing,  bartering,  and  manner  of  speech  ;  together 
with  the  situation  of  the  Countric,  Towncs, 
Cottages,  and  Houses  of  the  same;  with  their 
Persons  and  Proportions,  Havens  and  Rivers, 
as  they  are  now  found  out  and  discovered :  all 
perfectly  viewed  and  curiously  discovered,  and 
written  by  one  that  hath  oftentimes  beenc 
there.  Translated  out  of  Dutch,  conferred  also 
with  the  Latine  Edition,*  and  contracted.  *Tfantlaud 

out  of  Dutch 
&      \  iy  G.  Artut 

J"      •  Dannie,  and 

What  course  the  ships  hold  which  seeke  to  goe  to  't'^""*)}*  ^^ 
the  Gold  Coast  of  Guinea.     Of  Cape  Verde,  /j,^  orient. 
and  the  course  from  thence.  T&e  i^'ojage 

Uch  ships  as  passe  by  the  Hands  of  Canadai,  must  ul^fHivmbtt 
thence  (if  they  will  have  traffique  at  Cape  Verde)  hold  ik€fint,\(,'x,. 
their  course  South  and  by  East,  and  South  South-  uUemarytkt 
■  east,  till  they  be  under  fifteene  degrees,  and  then  seeing  no  'J"^'^'  oihtn 
^  Land,  they  must  hold  their  course  East,  till  they  find  Land,  atMeunt  I 
and  not  South  because  of  stormes,  which  alwayes  come  from  emit. 
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the  East,  and  having  done  at  Cape  Verde,  they  must  hold 
their  course  somewhat  South  and  by  West,  untill  they  be 
a  good  way  from  the  Land,  or  at  least  without  it,  for  that 
commonly  they  can  hardly  get  from  the  Land,  by  reason 
of  the  stormes,  and  the  wind  that  comes  out  of  the  Sea, 
which  alwayes  driveth  them  to  the  Land,  whereby  com- 
monly men  are  neerer  to  the  Land,  then  oftentimes  they 
thinke  they  are.  And  those  that  mcajie  also  to  traffique 
on  the  Coast  of  Manigctte,  when  they  are  above  the  Bassis 
of  Rio  grande,  then  they  must  secke  to  get  to  the  I-and, 
that  they  may  enter  into  Sierra  Leona,  and  other  Rivers, 
there  to  make  their  profit,  and  all  along  the  Coast  in  \ 
other  Rivers  and  lownes,  untill  they  come  to  Cape  de  las 
Palmas,  and  then  they  must  take  their  course  along  by  the 
Cape  de  tres  punctas.  But  they  that  desire  not  to  goe 
neerer  to  Cape  Verdcj  or  the  Graine  *  Coast,  but  only 
seeke  to  goe  right  forth,  to  the  Gold  Coast  of  Myna,  hold 
their  course  by  the  Hands  of  Canaria,  and  sayle  Southward, 
untill  they  have  past  by  the  Hands  of  Cape  Verde,  leaving 
them  commonly  on  Bagh-boord,  or  as  the  wind  scrveth 
them,  being  under  itw^  nine  or  eight  degrees,  then  they  \ 
begin  to  make  towards  the  Land,  and  to  hold  their  course 
South  and  by  East,  and  by  the  same  course  to  seeke  to 
get  above  all  Bassis  and  shallowes,  without  altering  their 
course;  for  they  that  fall  upon  Saint  Annes  shaJIowcs, 
lying  under  sixe  degrees,  have  much  labour  and  pain 
before  they  can  get  ofF  from  them  again ;  and  on  the 
otherside  they  lose  a  great  deale  of  time,  oftentimes 
thinking  that  they  are  off  from  the  shallowes,  when  their 
ship  is  still  upon  them,  which  is  because  it  is  no  continual! 
shallow,  but  full  of  deepe  pits:  for  in  one  place  you  shall 
have  three  fathome  deepe,  and  then  againe  ten  fathomc, 
and  then  againe,  the  streame  drives  you  still  to  land,  so 
that  many  men  by  meanes  of  their  negligence  know  not 
what  to  do,  and  are  put  to  much  trouble  before  they  can 
bring  their  V^oyage  to  an  end.  Now,  sayling  further,  and 
comming  under  seven  and  sixe  degrees,  there  commonly 
you  find  calmes,  specially,  when  it  is  not  a  time  of  Trava- 
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•does,  which  is  in  Aprill,  May,  and  June,  whereof  men  are 

in  great  fearc.     It  fell  out  so  with  us,  that  becing  under 

those  highthes,  we  were  twentie  dayes  driving  in  a  calme, 

without  winning  any  great  highth,  and  that  which  we 

wonne  with  the  Current,  the  next  day  we  lost  it  againe 

H  with  a  contrary  wind ;    so  that  you  must  beware  of  the 

Land  in  any  hand,  specially,  those  that  goe  to  Brasilia. 

.     for  they  must  take  heed,  not  to  goe  too  necre  the  Land, 

Hiest  the  calme  taketh  them:   I  once  found  a  ship  thcrc- 

"  abouts,  which  thought  to  sayle  to  the  Bay  de  Todos  los 

Sanctos,  and  thinking  that  the  streame  dravc  him  upon  the 

Coast  of  West  India,  feU  there  upon  the  Graine  Coast, 

■  so  that  hec  was  forced  to  goe  backe  againe,  and  beeing 
not  able  to  fall  into  his  right  course,  hee  was  constrayned 
to  leave  it,  and  in  stead  of  sayling  to  Brasilia,  he  was 
forced  to  goe  to  Saint  Thomas,  so  that  under  those 
highthes,  you  can  doe  nothing  with  the  wind,  but  onely 

I  by  the  current,  which  alwaies  runnes  East  with  the 
bough. 
They  that  sayle  to  East  India,  also  shunne  this  calme 
as  much  as  possible  they  may,  to  get  above  the  sand,  or 
rise  of  Brasilia,  for  otherwise  they  must  whether  they  will 
or  not,  goe  to  Cape  Toxes  Consalves,  and  then  sayle  along 
under  the  Equinoctiall  Line,  at  least  three  or  foure  hundred 

■  miles,  before  they  can  get  againe  into  their  right  course, 
as  it  happened  not  long  since  to  some  of  our  ships,  which 
was  a  great  hinderance  unto  their  Voyage,  further  having 
past  this  calme,  and  towards  the  Land  about  Cape  de  las 
Palmas,  or  to  some  other  places,  which  you  know,  then 
you  must  hold  your  course  along  by  the  Land,  but  no 
Dcerer  to  the  Land  then  eight  and  twentie  fiithomes  deepe, 
til)  you  come  to  Cape  de  tres  punctas,  where  the  Golden 
Coast  begins,  and  where  the  Hollanders  traffique  with  the 

■  Negroes. 
I*irst,  passing  the  River  of  Senega,  you  begin  to  draw 
neerc  to  Cape  Verde,  which  is  a  piece  of  Land  easily  to 
be  knowne,  for  the  first  point  sheweth  it  selfe  with  two 
hillockes  or  hovels,  and  lyeth  farre  into  the  Sea,  and  on 
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both  the  North  and  South-side  thereof  loseth  the  Land, 
but  Southward  from  the  point,  about  halfc  a  mile  from  the 
Land,  there  is  an  Hand  scene,  whereon  many  Fowles  breed, 
and  great  numbers  of  Egges  are  found  therein,  behind  this 
Hand  there  lyeth  a  great  Rocke,  a  little  separated  from  the 
Land.  This  Hand  is  very  uniit  to  rayse  shaUops  on,  you 
may  sayle  betweene  the  Land  and  this  Uand,  with  a  ship  of 
three  hundred  and  twentie  tuns,  but  not  without  great 
fcare,  for  that  there  are  many  Rockes  lying  under  the 
water,  but  for  the  best  securirie  of  ship  and  goods,  it  is 
better  to  sayle  on  the  West  side  of  the  Hand  to  the  other 
Hand,  where  shallops  may  be  set  together,  which  you  may 
see  being  right  against  the  first  Hand,  lying  about  three 
miles  Southeast  from  the  other:  these  mnds  are  not 
inhabited,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  had  in  them  but  great 
store  of  ballast  and  wood  to  bume,  but  for  that  there  is  a 
convenient  Valley  to  make  shallops  in,  therefore  those 
places  are  much  used,  and  are  the  cause  that  many  ships 
sayle  to  them,  but  on  the  firme  Land  there  are  great 
store  of  Negroes  inhabiting,  which  traffique  with  all 
Nations. 

The  Countrey  people  goc  naked,  only  that  they  hang 
a  piece  of  Linnen  cloth  before  their  privie  members,  but 
their  Governours  (as  Captaines  and  Gentlemen)  arc  better 
apparelled  then  the  common  sort  of  people,  and  arc  well 
knownc  by  their  Garments  to  be  such.  They  go  in  a  long 
Cotton  Garment  dose  about  them  like  a  womans  smocke, 
full  of  blue  stripes,  like  feather  bed  tikes,  on  their  armca 
they  weare  many  foure-corncrd  leather  bagges,  all  close 
joyned  together,  and  the  like  upon  their  legges,  but  what 
is  within  them,  I  know  not,  because  they  will  not  let  us 
sec.  About  their  neckcs  they  weare  Beads  made  of  Sea- 
horse Teeth,  and  some  Corals,  or  Beadcs  which  wee  briog 
them,  on  their  heads  they  weare  Caps  of  the  same  stuff? 
that  their  clothes  arc,  they  are  people  that  arc  very 
industrious  and  carefull  to  get  their  livings,  their  chiefcst 
Trade  is  Husbandry,  to  sowe  Rice  and  Corne  :  their  great 
riches  is  in  Cowcs,  which  there  are  very  scant  and  deare, 
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but  further  into  the  Countrey  there  are  great  store,  for 
that  men  lade  whole  ships  full  of  Salt  hides  at  Porta  dallia, 
which  they  take  in  exchange  or  barter  for  Iron,  which 
place  lycth  but  seven  or  eight  miles  from  Cape  Verde. 
They  make  very  (aire  Iron  worke,  and  in  that  Countrey, 
there  is  great  store  of  Iron  spent,  specially  faire  long  barres, 
whereof  they  arc  as  curious  as  any  man  in  the  World  can 
be,  those  they  use  to  make  Instruments  of,  wherewith  to 
fish,  and  to  labour  upon  the  Land,  as  also  to  make  weapons, 
as  Bowes,  Arrowes,  Aponers,  and  •Assagayen.  They  have 
no  knowledge  of  God ;  those  that  traffique  and  are  con- 
versant among  strange  Countrey  people,  are  clviller  then 
the  common  sort  of  people,  they  are  very  greedie  eaters, 
and  no  Icsse  drinkers,  and  very  lecherous,  and  theevish, 
and  much  addicted  to  uncleanenesse :  one  man  hath  as 
many  wives  as  hee  is  able  to  keepe  and  maintaine. 

The  women  also  are  much  addicted  to  Icacherie, 
specially,  with  strange  Countrey  people,  of  whom  they  are 
not  jealous,  as  of  their  owne  Countrey  people  and  Neigh- 
bours ;  their  Religion  is  after  the  manner  of  Mahomets 
law,  for  circumcision  and  such  like  toyes.  They  are  also 
great  Lycrs,  and  not  to  be  credited,  the  principall 
Commodities  that  men  traffique  for  there,  are  Hides,  Cmmodttitt. 
Amber-grecce,  Gumme  of  Arabia,  Salt,  and  other  wares  of 
small  importance,  as  Rice,  Graine,  Teeth,  and  some  Civet. 
The  Portugals  also  dwell  there,  with  other  Nations,  where- 
with they  may  freely  traffique,  because  they  are  not  subjects 
to  the  King  of  Spainc ;  and  besides,  that  they  are  not 
Masters  of  the  Countrey,  and  have  no  command  but  over 
their  slaves.  The  Negroes  are  under  the  command  of 
their  owne  Governours,  which  are  called  Algaier  in  their  j 

Language,  which  is  a  Captain  of  a  Village,  for  every 
Village  hath  his  severall  Algaier,  and  when  any  ship  come  [Il.vti.928.] 
to  anchor  there,  then  the  Captainc  comes  presently  aboard 
with  a  Canoe,  to  aske  Anchoridge  money,  which  is 
commonly  three  barres  of  Iron,  but  of  such  as  know  not 
their  custome,  they  take  as  much  as  they  can ;  their  bodies 
arc  very  blacke,  and  of  a  good  proportion.     When  they 
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speake,  they  put  out  their  neckcs,  like  Turkic  Cockes, 
and  spcakc  very  (ast.  They  have  a  speech  by  themselves. 
Leaving  Cape  Verde,  ro  saile  to  the  Golden  Coast  of 
Myna,  the  course  is  best  (if  the  wind  will  serve)  along  by 
the  land,  to  the  place  where  you  will  Trafique,  and  deale 
with  the  Negros :  from  Cape  Verde  to  Rio  de  Gambra,  it 
is  five  and  twenty  miles,  from  Rio  Gambra  to  the  Baixos 
of  Rio  Grande  thirty  miles,  from  thence  to  Sierra  Liona, 
threescore  miles;  there  is  a  good  place  to  lie  in  the  Winter 
time,  for  in  the  entrie  of  the  River,  you  have  five  tathome 
deepe  at  the  least,  and  so  for  the  space  of  fourteene  miles 
going  South-east  towards  the  Roade,  you  have  sixteene, 
fourteene,  twelve,  ten,  and  eight  fethome  water :  from  the 
River  of  Sierra  Liona,  to  Rio  de  Galinas,  (that  is,  the 
River  of  Hens,  because  there  are  many  Hens,  and  very 
good  cheape,  at  a  Mesken  a  peece)  fourty  miles  from 
Rio  de  Galinas  to  Cape  de  Monte  eighteene  miles,  the 
land  of  Cape  de  Monte  reacheth  South-east  and  by  South, 
it  is  a  low  land,  but  the  Cape  is  high  land,  like  a  hill,  or 
like  a  horse  necke,  with  a  fiilling  in  :  from  Cape  de  Monte, 
to  Cape  dos  Baixos,  fiftie  miles;  from  Cape  de  Bassis  to 
Cape  de  las  Palmas,  fiftie  miles.  These  are  the  three 
principallest  Capes  of  all  the  gold  Coast;  this  Cape  licth 
under  fourc  Degrees,  and  is  the  fiirthest  land  or  all  the 
Coast,  which  reacheth  towards  the  Equinoctiall  line,  all 
the  land  for  the  most  part  lieih  Soutn-east,  aiid  North- 
west, low  ground,  sometimes  rising,  but  no  high  hils  to  be 
seene  inward  to  the  land ;  from  Cape  das  Palmas,  to  Cape 
de  ApoUonia,  and  so  to  Cape  de  tres  Punctas  sixtic  miles, 
from  Cape  de  Monte,  to  Cape  de  Miseradc,*  sixteene  miles 
(this  Cape  is  a  high  land)  from  Cape  de  Miseradc  to  Rio 
dc  Ceste,  foure  and  twcntie  miles,  all  along  hither  to  you 
have  good  Anchor  ground  at  twelve  fethome,  the  West 
point  is  rising  land,  like  to  a  hill  that  riseth  and  sheweth 
it  selfe  within  the  Countrcy,  when  you  are  North  from  it 
you  are  then  right  against  Rio  de  Ccstes,  before  in  the 
mouth  of  the  River,  there  lieth  a  small  Hand,  and  the 
Village  where  you  Tratfique   lieth  a  mile  upwards  within 
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I  the  River.  From  Rio  de  Cestes  to  Cape  das  Baixos 
five  miles,  this  Cape  sheweth  like  a  saile,  and  it  is  a  white 
Rocke  which  lieth  out  into  the  Sea,  being  two  miles  from 
the  Cape  you  saw,  foure  and  thirty,  and  five  and  thirty 
fathome  water,  good  Anchor  ground,  you  may  hold  your 
course  along  by  the  land  at  two  and  thirty,  three  &  thirty, 
and  foure  &  thirty  fathome  deepe  ;  but  go  not  neere  if  you 
desire  not  to  go  to  the  gold  Coast,  because  of  stormes» 
with  a  wind  out  of  the  Sea,  as  also  because  of  Rockes,  and 
foulc  ground,  that  arc,  and  is  found  to  be  there,  which  will 
B  rather  hurt,  then  doc  you  good.  From  Cape  de  Bassis  to 
Sanguin  three  miles,  there  is  much  Graine  to  be  bought, 
and  good  Traffique  to  be  made.  From  Sanguin  to  Bofoe 
H  a  mile  and  a  halfe,  there  also  is  TrafHquc ;  n-om  Bofoe  to 
H  Scrtres  two  miles,  there  also  you  may  Traffique,  and  it  is 
H  a  good  place :  from  Sertres  to  Botowa  two  miles,  it  is  also 
a  good  place  to  TraiBque  in  :  from  Bottowa  to  Synno,  five 
miles.  There  also  is  Traffique  ;  from  Synno  to  Sonweroboe 
three  miles,  from  Sonweroboe  to  Baddoe  two  miles,  from 
Baddoe  to  Crou  two  miles ;  from  Crou  to  Wappa  foure 
miles ;  from  Wappa  to  Granchetre  two  miles :  (This  the 
French  men  call  Paris)  from  Gi-anchetre  to  Goyaua,  foure 
miles,  thither  there  commeth  great  store  of  Graine  to  sell, 
and  it  is  a  good  place  to  Traffique  in  with  the  Negros, 
from  Goyaua  to  Cape  de  las  Palmas  three  miles,  all  this 
from  Cape  Verde  to  Cape  de  las  Palmas  is  called  the 
Graine  or  golden  Coast  (otherwise  Mellegette)  wherein 
the  Kingdome  of  Mellic  is  contained,  which  by  us  that 
are  the  Netherlanders  is  called  the  Graine  Coast :  but  by 

I  others  it  is  called  the  Coast  of  Metlcgette  :  This  Kingdome 
of  Mellie  hath  an  other  Kingdome  under  it,  called  Bitonni, 
which  lieth  not  ferre  from  Rio  Cestes. 
The  Kingdome  of  McIlie  is  rich  of  Cornc,  Graine,  Rice, 
Gotten,  and  Flesh,  and  some  Elephants,  where  by  they  sell 
many  of  their  teeth  unto  strangers.     The  inhabitants  are 

■  mischievous  and  crucll,  (yet  better  In  one  place  then  in 
another)  alwaycs  seeking  to  spoilc  and  intrap  strangers, 
that  come  thither,  and  cruelly  to  murther  them  ;  but  some 
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Counlri-men  are  better  welcome  unto  them  then  others, 
and  those  are  Frenchmen,  because  of  their  long  Traffique 
into  those  Coun  treys.  The  Portugalls  come  verj'  Httlc 
thither,  our  Countrey  men  are  better  entertained  in  one  i 
place  then  in  another,  &  that  by  reason  they  have  some-  I 
times  swap-gred  there  abouts,  and  for  that  cause  the  Ncgros 
seeke  to  be  revenged.  The  greatest  Traffique  here  is 
Graine,  Teeth,  and  some  Rrce ;  other  Wares  that  arc  there 
to  be  had  cannot  be  bartered  for  in  any  great  quantity,  as 
gold  and  Teeth,  for  there  is  Httlc  to  be  had,  but  other 
necessaries  for  sustenance  of  man,  arc  there  reasonably  to 
be  had,  and  wine  of  Palme,  which  they  draw  out  of  the 
trees,  is  there  very  delicate,  exceeding  sweet,  and  as 
excellent  as  any  can  be  found  in  those  Coasts.  The 
Inhabitants  are  subjects  to  their  Captain,  whom  they  call 
Taba,  and  arc  very  submissive  and  ready  to  obey  his 
commandcmcnt.  The  Kings  or  Capiaines  of  their  Villages, 
are  very  grave,  and  rule  with  great  severitie,  holding  their 
subjects  in  great  subjection.  Their  Language  diffcreth 
in  the  one  place  from  the  other :  but  most  of  them  speakc 
a  little  French,  by  reason,  that  they  arc  used  to  dcalc  much 
with  the  French  men,  and  so  get  some  part  of  their  speech, 
as  they  on  the  gold  Coast  also  doe,  who  likewise  spcake 
a  little  Portugaul,  by  reason  also  that  the  Portugalls  in 
times  past  used  to  TraiBquc  much  there.  They  arc  very 
[ll.vii.  9«9.]  expert  in  husbandry,  as  to  some  Graine,  wherewith  they 
have  a  great  Traffique,  they  arc  also  very  cunning,  and 
fine  workmen  to  make  many  fine  things ;  specially,  very 
fiiirc  Canoes  or  small  Scutes,  wherewith  they  also  rowc  into 
Sea,  which  they  cut  out  of  a  whole  tree  (like  to  a  Venetian 
Gondel)  which  are  very  swift  to  goe;  the  men  have  as 
many  wives  as  they  can  maintaine,  but  they  keepc  them 
very  short,  and  looke  neere  unto  them.  They  are  likewise 
very  Jealous  of  their  wives:  for  if  they  perceive  that  any 
of  their  wives  have  plaid  false  with  them,  they  will  seeke 
great  revenge  a£»ainst  the  partie  that  hath  done  them  the 
wrong,  and  will  make  warrc  upon  him,  and  for  that  cause, 
raise  all  their  Countrey,  so  that  the  women  are  not  here  so 
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Common,  as  on  the  golden  Coast  of  Mina,  and  else  where. 
Passing  further  from  Cape  de  las  Palmas,  you  find  many 
Rivers,  where  you  may  barter  for  great  store  of  Teeth,  to 
Cape  dc  Tres  Punctas,  and  for  that  cause  it  is  called  the 
tooth  Coast. 

PassingCape  dcApolonia, (which  lieth  betweeneCapc  de 
las  Palmas,  and  Cape  de  Tres  Punctas)  five  miles  further : 
there  lieth  a  small  Castle,  but  not  strong,  which  is  held  by 
the  Portugalls,  the  Village  is  called  Achombeue,  and  the 
Castle  Ariem,  there  many  Negros  dwell,  but  come  scldome 
aboord  our  ships  that  lie  there  at  Anchor,  which  the 
Portugalls  forbid  them  to  doe.  Thus  you  have  read  the 
Description  of  the  Graine  or  gold  Coast,  as  also  the  Tooth 
Coast,  and  now  you  shall  read  of  the  Coast  of  Mina.  *And  *Sf/  Caf.  8. 
first  of  the  Iron  people  in  this  golden  Coast. 

i   11. 

How  they  marrie  each  with  other,  and  what  goods 
their  Fathers  give  with  their  Children  ;  their 
House-keeping  together;  the  womans  lying  in; 
education  of  their  Children :  Their  propor- 
tions, Industrie  and  conditions. 

Hen  their  children  begin  to  attaine  to  yeercs  of  Pnvism 
discretion,  and  arc  able  to  be  married  to  a  wife,  ""*■ 
Then  the  fethcr  seeketh  out  a  wife  for  his  Son, 
which  he  thinks  wil  like  his  Son  well,  and  yet  he  never 
saw,  nor  knew  her  before,  &  without  wooing  each  other. 
Who   being   thus   brought   together,    the   Father  giveth 
nothing  at  all  with  his  son  towards  houshold :  but  If  he 
iuth  gotten  any  thing  himselJ^,  by  fishing  or  carrying 
Merchants  aboord  the  ship,  that   is  his  owne  to  begin 
houshold  withal!.     But  the  Brides  friends,  give  the  value  Porum. 
of  fourteene  Gulderns  in  gold  with  their  daughter,  for 
their  marriage  good ;    whicn  is  to  be  understood,  that  If 
they  be  any   thing  worth,   then   the   Father  giveth   his 
daughter  a  Peso  and  a  halfe  of  gold,  and  the  mother  halfe 
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a  Peso  of  gold :  which  after  our  reckoning  altogether,  is 
halfe  an  ounce  oi  gold  Troy  weight,  which  they  give  them 
to  buy  wine  dc  Palme,  to  keepe  their  Bridall  withall:  for 
she  hath  nothing  else,  but  that  which  her  Father  and 
Mother  giveth  her,  for  she  getteth  nothinj;  in  her  youth, 
as  her  husband  did.  And  if  it  be  a  Icings  sonne  or 
daughter,  they  also  give  no  more  with  them  to  their 
marriage ;  for  it  is  a  common  customc  with  them  to  give 
no  more  with  their  daughters  in  marriage,  then  they  give 
them  as  a  Hbcralitie,  but  when  they  goe  to  keepe  house, 
they  give  them  a  slave  to  serve  them.  Besides  this,  the 
Bride  in  the  presence  of  her  friends  which  come  to  the 
Banquet,  maketh  a  promise,  and  swcareth,  to  be  true  to 
her  husband,  and  not  to  use  the  bodily  company  of  any 
other  man ;  but  the  man  taketh  no  such  oath,  but  is  free 
thereof. 

Now,  if  she  chanceth  to  commit  whorcdome  with  an 
other  man,  either  willingly  or  against  her  will,  and  that  her 
husband  hearcth  thereof,  then  he  must  put  her  away  for 
it;  and  the  man  that  hath  committed  the  act,  shall  forfeit 
to  the  King  foure  and  twenty  Pesos  (which  after  our 
account  is  nine  ounces)  of  gold.  But  if  it  be  a  Dutch 
man,  he  payeth  no  fine,  because  he  is  a  stranger^  and  knew 
not  whether  the  woman  was  married  or  not,  which  excuseth 
him :  yet  the  fault  is  laid  upon  the  woman  that  hath  done 
such  an  o^ence,  and  she  must  pay  to  her  husband  foure 
Pesos,  or  halfc  an  ounce  of  gold,  because  she  committed 
adultery  with  another  man,  if  she  hath  gotten  any  thing; 
but  if  she  hath  nothing,  and  cannot  pay  the  fine  to  her 
husband^  it  excuseth  her  not ;  for  if  he  hath  no  great 
fantasle  to  his  wife,  or  that  they  have  little  affection  one 
unto  the  other,  if  he  will,  he  may  put  her  away  f!x>m 
him,  and  as  then  the  band  of  Matrimonle  is  broken 
betwccne  them,  and  he  may  take  an  other  wife  when  he 
wiU. 

But  if  he  cannot  learnc  that  his  wife  hath  committed 
such  a  fact,  by  information  of  other  men,  but  presumcth 
it  of  himselfe,  or  suspecteth  that  his  wife  hath  laine  with 
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any  other  man,  he  chargeth  her  with  it,  and  making  her 

Mte    certaine    Salt,    useth    other    Ceremonies    of    their  "^"f^^f 

Idolatrous  Fetissos,  wherewith  the  woman  knowing  her  -'"    '*'" 

selfe  to  be  cleerc,  and  not  to  have  committed  adultery 

with   an   other   man,    willingly    taketh    her   oath.     But 

knowing  her  selfe  to  bee  faulty,  she  dare  not  take  her 

oath  fearing,  that  if  she  should  forsweare  her  selfe,  her 

Fetisso  would  make  her  die,  whereby  oftentimes  the  wife 

discovers  her  ownc  offence,  and  procurelh  the  means  to 

moove  her  husband  to  be  devorced  from  her,  which  chicfely 

hapneth,  by  meanes  of  the  Jelousic  which  the  man  hath 

of  his  first  wifc,  for  it  causeth  a  great  hatred  and  contention 

betweene  them,  because  it  is  a  great  scandall  unto  him,  [II.vii.930.] 

and  oftentimes  there  groweth  so  great  strife  about  it,  that 

he  seeketh  to  murther  the  man  that  doth  the  fault,  and 

although  he  hath  paid  the  fine  imposed  upon  him,  the 

married  man  hath  the  Priviledge  to  drive  him  out  of  the 

Towne. 

Further,  when  they  keepe  house  together,  if  the  man  P«fygnmy. 
bcginneth  to  thrive,  he  hath  meanes  to  buy  an  other  wife, 
he  may  not  buy  her  without  the  consent  of  his  first  wife, 
unlcsse  he  were  at  controversic  with  her,  and  put  her 
away,  for  some  thing  that  he  could  charge  her  withall; 
but  with  her  good  will  he  may  buy  another.  He  giveth 
his  6rst  wife  sixe  Englishen  of  gold,  or  two,  three,  foure 
or  five,  as  much  as  he  can  get,  or  hath  need  of,  keeping 
his  other  wife  for  his  slave,  or  to  serve  him,  or  for  his 
Etigufou,  or  in  our  Language,  his  Whore  or  Concubine, 
to  whom  he  bcareth  not  so  great  affection,  nor  is  not  so 
jealous  of  her,  as  of,  and  to  his  wife,  and  those  serve  for 
every  man,  for  he  may  complainc  of  no  man  for  her,  nor 
cause  him  to  pay  any  fine  for  her.  His  first  wife  waxing 
old,  and  her  mind  being  not  so  much  addicted  unto  lust, 
if  he  perceiveth  it,  then  he  clcaveth  to  his  yonger  wife, 
to  have  his  pleasure  with  her,  and  ever  after  esteeming 
most  of  her,  makcth  his  old  wife  doc  the  houshold  workc, 
giving  her  meat  and  drinke  as  long  as  she  liveth,  and 
putteth  her  not  away,  but  she  is  forced  to  serve  the  yong 
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wife,  and  shall  never  trouble  her  selfe  with  any  thing,  but 
onely  to  eate  and  drinke  well,  to  have  a  care  to  please  bcr 
husband,  and  to  doe  whatsoever  he  comnnandcth. 

Although  a  man  hath  as  many  wives  as  he  is  able  to 
keepe,  yet  all  are  not  of  one,  but  of  severaJI  ages,  the  one 
yoneer  then  the  other,  that  they  may  be  the  better  served 
by  their  wives.  For  when  the  eldest  can  doc  no  more  for 
age,  (that  he  may  not  want  worke)  and  that  the  yongest 
wives  might  doe  him  more  pleasure,  they  make  most  of 
the  yongest ;  and  every  wife  dwelleth  in  a  house  by  her 
selfe,  although  he  had  ten  wives,  as  many  of  them  have. 
The  wife  keepes  her  husbands  money,  and  when  he  ncedcth 

Titir  nuaa.  any,  he  fctcheth  some  of  her.  They  eate  not  one  with  the 
other,  but  either  of  them  alone  by  themselves ;  the  husband 
eateth  with  one  of  his  companions  that  he  dealeth  with,  or 
with  whom  he  goeth  to  Sea :  his  wives  also  eate  with  their 
friends  or  neighbours,  every  one  bringing  their  meat  with 
them,  and  so  make  good  cheare  togetner,  and  at  evening, 
the  women  goe  home   to  their  houses  againe,  and  are 

£fjf.  together  but  in  the  day  time.     The  man  and  wife  lie  each 

ofthem  in  a  several!  roome,  at  night,  spreading  a  mat  upon 
the  ground,  and  lay  a  wooden  stoole  under  their  heads,  in 
stead  of  a  pillow,  and  then  making  a  little  fire  of  wood, 
when  it  burneth  they  lie  downe,  with  the  soles  of  their 
feet  before  it,  that  the  heat  thereof  might  draw  out  the 
cold,  which  they  by  day  have  drawne  up  into  them  from 
the  earth  by  going  bare-footed,  esteeming  it  to  be  very 
good  for  them,  which  we  must  also  acknowledge.  Now, 
when  he  hath  a  desire  to  use  any  of  his  wives,  cither  he 
calleth  or  fetcheth  her,  and  that  night  he  lieth  with  her,  & 
the  next  day,  she  goeth  to  her  house  againe,  where  she 
dwelleth,  not  once  making  any  of  the  rest  acquainted, 
what  she  did  that  night,  or  that  her  husband  lay  with  her; 
for  then  they  would  be  too  jealous. 

CMU-iirth.  Being  with  child,  when  their  time  of  deliverance,  and 

bringing  foorih  of  their  child  into  the  world  commeth, 
when  she  is  in  labour,  both  men,  women,  maids,  yong  men 
&  children,  run  unto  her,  and  she  in  most  shamelesse 
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[manner,  is  delivered  before  them  all.  I  would  say  much 
imorc  hereof,  but  in  respect  of  the  credit  of  women,  I  will 
[leave  it.  When  the  child  is  borne,  she  goes  to  the  water 
to  wash  &  make  cleaac  her  sclfe,  not  once  dreaming  of  a 
moncths  lying  tny  nor  of  making  Caudles  of  Ipocras,  and 
other  wines,  as  women  here  with  us  use  to  doe  :  they  use 
no  Nurses  to  helpe  them  when  they  lie  in  child-bed,  neither 
seeke  to  lie  dainty  and  soft;  but  they  presently  take  a 
spoonefiall  of  Oyle,  and  a  handfull  of  Manigctte  or  Graine, 
whereof  they  make  a  drinke,  and  drinke  it  up. 
I  The  next  day  after,  they  goe  abroad  in  the  streets, 
to  doe  their  businesse,  as  other  women  doe.  They  give 
their  child  such  a  name,  as  they  thinke  good  to  themselves,  NamtJ. 
and  blcsse  the  same  with  their  Fetissos,  and  other  witch- 
crafts, and  when  time  serveth,  circumcise  both  boyes  and 
girles :  at  which  time  they  make  a  great  feast,  whereof 
they  make  great  account.  But  where  the  women  are  most 
shamelesse  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  their  children,  the 
men  in  three  moneths  after,  He  not  with  that  wife,  nor 
once  have  the  use  of  her  body,  which  neverthelessc,  I 
thinke  they  doe  not  for  any  shame  or  regard  that  they 
have,  to  dcale  with  that  woman,  but  onely  because  they 
have  other  wives  enough.  They  take  the  yong  child  as 
soone  as  it  is  borne,  and  wrapping  a  cleane  cloth  about  the 
middle  thereof,  lay  it  downe  on  a  mat  upon  the  ground, 
and  not  in  a  cradle,  and  there  let  it  turne  and  sprawie 
iftbout,  and  doe  what  it  will,  and  when  it  is  two  or  three 
moncths  old,  the  mother  ties  the  child  with  a  peece  of  cloth 
at  her  backc,  and  so  lets  it  hang  there,  as  the  nigh  Dutches 
wives  use  to  follow  their  husbands  Jn  the  warres.  When 
the  child  crieth  to  sucke,  the  mother  casteth  one  of  her  dugs 
backeward  over  her  shoulder,  and  so  the  child  suckes  it  as 
it  hangs.  The  women  goe  up  and  downe  fi-om  place  to 
place,  and  still  carry  their  children  in  that  sort,  as  lightly, 
as  if  they  had  nothing  at  their  backes,  the  childs  head  lies 
I  just  upon  her  shoulder,  and  so  she  goes  shaking  of  the 
child  most  pitifully  to  behold,  whereby  we  wondered  that 
they  brake  not  the  childs  joynts,  by  bearing  them  in  that 
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sort,  being  so  young,  and  yet  you  find  very  few  or  no  lame 
[II.vgi.931.]  persons  in  those  Countreys.  They  teach  their  children 
to  goe  very  young,  for  they  make  no  reckoning  thereof, 
and  suffer  them  to  creepe  and  runne  abroad  when  they 
are  very  little,  and  teach  them  to  speake  very  sooae, 
whereby  you  find  many  children  there  among  them  that 
can  both  goe  and  spejikc  ere  they  bee  a  yeare  old,  and 
some  of  them  speake  so  plainly,  that  you  may  understand 
what  rhey  say  in  their  Language,  for  they  speake  and  goe 
farre  sooner  then  our  children  doe,  which  we  wondrcd  at, 
besides  this,  they  are  strong,  hx  and  well  disposed,  whereof 
we  will  speake  hereafter  in  another  place. 

The  children  being  a  moneth  or  two  old,  then  they  hang 
a  Net  about  the  bocfie  thereof,  like  a  little  shirt,  which  is 
made  of  the  barke  of  a  tree,  which  they  hang  full  of  their 
Fetissos,  as  golden  Crosses,  strings  with  Coral!  about  their 
hands,  feet,  and  ncckcs,  and  their  haire  is  filled  full  of  shels, 
whereof  they  make  great  account,  for  they  say,  that  as  long 
as  the  young  childe  hath  that  Net  about  him,  the  Devill 
cannot  take  nor  beare  the  child  away,  and  leaving  it  off, 
the  Devil!  would  carric  it  away,  for  they  say,  the  childe 
being  so  little,  it  would  not  bee  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  Devill,  but  having  that  Net  upon  the  bodic,  it  is  armed, 
and  then  the  Devill  hath  no  power  over  it;  the  Corals 
Fetissu.  which  they  hang  about  the  child,  which  they  call  a  Fetisso, 

they  esieeme  much,  for  that  hanging  such  a  Fetisso  about 
the  childes  necke,  they  say,  it  is  good  against  vomiting; 
the  second  Fetisso,  which  they  hang  about  his  necke,  they 
say,  it  is  good  against  falling  the  tnird,  they  say,  is  good 
against  bleeding  ;  the  fourth  is  very  good  to  procure  sleepe, 
which  they  hang  about  the  necke  thereof,  in  the  night- 
time, that  it  may  sleepe  well ;  the  fift,  is  good  against  wild 
beasts,  and  the  un  who  I  so  men  esse  of  the  Aire,  with  divers 
other  such  like  Fetissos,  each  having  a  name  a-part,  to 
shew  what  vertue  it  hath,  and  what  they  arc  good  for,  and 
they  credibly  beleeve  them  to  be  good  against  vomititig, 
felling,  bleeding,  (which  they  presently  helpc)  and  for 
sleeping ;   they  feed  their  young  children  with  all  kind  of 
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Mt:  mcates,  almost  from  the  first,  for  when  they  leave 
suckling  (they  suffer  them  not  to  suck  long)  then  they 
beginne  to  learnc  the  childe  to  eate  of  their  grosse  meates, 
atid  to  drinke  water ;  when  they  be  used  thereunto,  then 
they  take  little  heed  to  them,  but  beate  the  children  lying 
downe  in  their  house,  like  Dogges,  rooting  in  the  eround 
like  Hogges,  whereby  it  falleth  out  that  the  young  children 
soone  learne  to  goe. 

Every  woman  bringeth  up  her  owne  children,  and  each 
child  knoweth  the  Mother,  and  remayneth  with  her,  untill 
tfie  Father  either  buyeth  it  of  her,  or  that  it  goeth  away 
from  the  Mother,  it  oftentimes  ftJleth  out,  that  the 
Husband  taketh  the  child  from  the  Mother,  &  selleth  it 
other  men  for  a  slave.  When  they  begin  to  goe,  they 
presently  learne  to  swimmc,  and  to  runne  into  the  water, 

^and  when  they  are  first  borne  they  are  not  blacke,  but  C^imr. 

Hreddish,  as  the  Bntsihans  are  ;  and  then  by  tittle  and  little 
begin  to  be  blacke;  and  at  last,  to  bee  as  blacke  as  Pitch, 
and  growing  bigger^  run  up  and  downe  like  Savage  men, 
Boyes  and  Girles  together,  fighting  one  with  another, 
taking  each  others  meate  from  them,  and  from  their  child- 
hood upwards,  begin  to  be  envious  one  against  the  other, 
and  so  grow  bigger  and  exercise  all  kind  of  villanie  and 
knavcric,  their  Parents  not  once  teaching  them  any  civilitic, 

„  nor  shewing  them  what  they  should  doe,  suffering  both  * 

I^Boyes  and  Girles  to  goe  starke  naked  as  they  wereliornc, 
with  their  privie  members  all  open,  witliout  any  shame  or 

^  civilitie. 

^P  They  use  to  beate  and  chasten  their  children  most  Ctrrteiim. 
cruelly,  striking  them  with  great  staves,  in  such  sort  that 
we  wondred  that  they  did  not  breake  their  bones,  which 
they  doe  not,  but  for  some  great  cause  (whereby  their 
children  respect  them  much)  and  for  that  they  beate  them 
cruelly,  so  that  they  doe  not  easily  forget  it.  Other  good 
Discipline  they  leach  them  nor,  but  they  grow  up  like 
wild  trees:  having  spent  their  time  thus  uncivilly,  and 
beginning  to  be  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  yeares  old,  then  their 
"arents  begin  to  instruct  and  teach  them  to  do  some  thing, 
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and  to  labour  with  their  hands,  the  Fathers  teach  their 

Jru,  Sonnes  to  spinae  Thred  made  of  barkes  of  Trees,  and  to 

knit  Nets,  which  having  learned  they  goe  to  Sea  with  their 
Fathers  to  fish,  and  when  they  know  how  to  rowc,  and 
to  guide  a  Boat,  then  two  or  three  Boyes  will  goe  out 
together  in  a  Canoe  or  Almadia  to  fish,  and  that  which 
they  take  they  carrie  to  their  Parents  for  food,  but  when 
they  are  cightecne  or  twentie  yeares  old,  then  their  Sonnes 
bcginne  to  deale  for  themselves,  and  leave  their  Fathers, 
ana  go  and  dwell  two  or  three  of  them  together  in  a 
house,  buying  or  hyring  a  Canoe,  (which  is  one  of  their 
Boats)  and  therewith  goe  to  Sea  together,  and  what  fish 
they  get  they  sell  for  Gold,  first  keeping  as  much  as 
scrveih  for  food  for  themselves,  with  that  they  sell,  they 

hntifparell.  buy  a  fiithomc  of  Linnen  cloth,  which  they  hang  about 
their  bodies,  and  betweene  their  leggcs,  wherewith  they 
cover  their  privie  members,  for  then  they  begin  to  be 
shame-faced ;  whence  they  proceed  further  and  beginne 
to  deale  and  traffique  with  Merchandize,  and  to  carrie  it 
aboord  the  ship  in  their  Canoes,  and  serve  Merchants  to 
carry  them  to  and  from  their  ships,  and  so  learne  to  deale 
with  Gold,  and  to  get  some  thing.  After  that,  beginning 
to  be  amorous,  and  to  looke  after  young  Wenches,  then 
they  are  esteemed  to  bee  men,  which  when  their  Fathers 

ffivigg.  perceive,  they  looke  them  out  Wives,  and  then  they  marrie, 
which  they  doe  very  young,  so  that  in  those  Countries, 
Children  get  Children.  Touching  the  Girlcs,  they  also 
begin  to  worke,  and  that  somc-what  sooner  then  the  Boyes, 
they  learne  to  make  Baskets,  Mats  and  straw  Hats  of 
greene  Rushes,  which  they  fold  with  their  hands,  they  also 
learne  to  make  Caps,  Purses,  and  apparell  made  of  barkes 

[It.vii.9jx.]  of  Trees,  dyed  with  all  kinds  of  colours,  most  cunningly 
done,  as  if  they  were  listened  together  with  cords,  much 
to  bee  wondred  at,  they  also  learne  to  grind  their  Corne 
or  Millia,  and  thereof  make  Bread,  which  they  goe  and 
sell  for  their  Mothers,  and  bring  them  the  money  to  buy 
other  meate  withall,  and  whatsoever  they  get,  they  give 
it  to  their  Mothers,  who  for  that  (when  they  marrie)  give 
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them  some  gift,  as  I  have  said  before.  In  this  sort  the 
Girles  begin  to  labour,  and  to  learne  to  doe  houshold 
worke,  wherein  according  to  their  manner  of  house 
keeping,  they  are  very  curious,  and  exceed  the  men  in 
cunning  workmanship. 

The  men  in  those  Countries  are  of  a  very  good  propor-  ^'^"'  ^"j*'' 
tion,  with  fiiire  members,  strong  legs,  and  well-shaped  *"*  ""*'  "' 
bodies,  which  is  easily  to  be  seene,  for  that  they  goe  almost 
naked  of  their  bodies,  they  have  round  &ces,  and  no  great 
lips,  nor  wide  mouthes,  as  the  Barbarian  Moores  have,  but 
their  Noses  are  flat,  which  they  make  flat  when  they  arc 
young,  for  they  esteeme  a  flat  Nose  to  be  a  great  ornament 
unto  them,  and  to  say  truth,  it  doth  not  amisse  in  them, 
for  that  according  to  the  proportion  of  bodie,  it  beautifieth 
their  faces :  their  eares  are  small,  their  eyes  white,  their 
eye  browes  very  great,  white  teeth  in  their  mouthes,  (for 
they  keepe  their  teeth  very  cleane,  scouring  them  with 
small  stickes,  and  thereby  make  them  very  smooth,  and 
shining  like  Ivorie)  they  have  little  beard,  and  are  at  least 
thirtie  yeares  of  age,  before  they  have  any.  They  have 
broad  sholders,  thicke  armes,  great  hands,  and  long  finga*s, 
and  let  their  nailes  grow  very  long,  which  they  keepe  very  ^X  '^*^'»  * 
cleane  with  scraping,  for  some  of  them  let  them  grow  as  '^I^ 
long  as  the  joynt  of  a  mans  finger,  which  they  esteeme  for 
a  great  ornament,  for  that  cause  thinking  themselves  to  be 
Gentlemen.  The  Merchants  also  that  dwell  within  the 
Land,  use  those  long  nailes  for  a  great  shew,  for  they 
keepe  them  as  white  as  Ivorie,  by  scraping  them,  and 
againe  they  have  good  use  for  them,  for  that  sometimes 
when  they  have  not  a  Spoone  by  them,  and  that  they  untie 
their  Purses  to  weigh  Gold,  and  wanting  a  Spoone  to  take 
it  out,  for  haste  they  use  their  long  naues,  and  therewith 
put  the  Gold  into  the  Scales,  and  I  have  seene  some  of 
them  at  one  time,  take  at  least  halfe  an  ounce  of  small 
Gold  like  sand  out  of  their  Purses.  They  have  small 
bellies,  long  legs,  broad  feet,  and  long  toes,  little  haire 
upon  their  bodies,  curled  haire  upon  their  heads,  but  not 
so  much  curled  as  the  Tawnie  Moores,  foT  theirs  is  almost 
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like  bristcis,  and  not  like  WooU.  In  the  palmcs  of  their 
hands,  under  their  feet,  and  under  their  lips,  they  are  very 
white,  their  skins  arc  as  soft  as  Velvet,  and  smooth,  which 
they  raze  not,  they  likewise  have  a  great  privie  member, 
whereof  they  make  great  account,  therein  they  much 
surpasse  our  Countrimen. 

As  they  grow  in  yeares,  they  become  blacker  and  blacker, 
at  thirtie  yeares  of  age  bceing  in  their  best  time,  but  when 
they  are  scventie  or  cightie  yeares  old,  then  their  blacknesse 
beginnes  to  decay,  and  their  bodies  become  yellowish,  and 
their  skins  begin  to  be  rugged,  and  to  wrinkle  like  Spanish 
Leather ;  they  exceed  all  other  Moores  in  Africa,  for 
proportion  and  stature  of  bodie. 

The  men  arc  industrious  and  subtill  persons  as  can  be, 
good  Workmen  or  Labourers,  strong  or  bodie,  strait,  and 
verj-  upright,  ingenious  to  Icarnc  any  thing,  and  readie 
to  conceive  it :  tor  any  thing  whatsoever  tney  sec  done 
before  them,  they  will  soone  imitate  and  counterfeit ;  they 
are  of  a  very  sharpe  sight,  and  see  further  then  our  Ncthcr- 
landers,  for  if  there  be  any  ships  at  the  Sea,  they  will  sec 
them  sooner  then  we,  they  are  subtill  Merchants  to  trafiiquc 
with  all,  and  everie  day  more  and  more  Icarnc  of  the 
Netherlanders,  so  that  in  time  they  will  surpasse  them,  for 
they  have  good  skill  and  knowledge  in  the  Merchandizes 
which  we  sell  them,  they  are  hard  of  complexion,  and  have 
very  hot  stomackes,  for  they  are  able  to  disgest  raw  and 
most  strange  meates  (whereat  we  wondred)  for  if  they  had 
an  Ostridge  maw,  they  could  not  better  disgest  such  raw 
meate  as  they  many  times  eate,  as  1  will  further  declare, 
when  I  speake  more  of  their  manner  of  feeding.  They 
arc  very  envious  and  spiteful!  one  against  the  other,  and 
will  bcare  malice  against  a  man  ten  yeares  together,  and 
when  they  have  the  meanes  to  be  revenged,  then  they  will 
make  their  malice  knowne,  and  until)  then  kccpe  it  secret. 

They  are  Idolatrous,  and  verj'  superstitious  in  their 
Religion.  They  have  a  strong  compfexion  or  savour  of 
their  bodies,  much  like  Oyle  of  Palme,  wherewith  they 
often  anoint  themselves.     They  are  very  curious  to  kecpe 
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tthcir  bodies  cleane,  and  often  wash  and  scoure  them. 
They  arc  much  troubled  with  Lice  and  Meas.  They  are 
not  ashamed  tu  shew  their  naked  bodies,  but  they  are 
very  careful!  not  to  let  a  Fart,  if  any  bodie  be  by  them; 
they  wonder  at  our  Netherlanders,  that  use  it  so  commonly, 
Kfer  they  cannot  abide  that  a  man  should  Fart  before  them, 
Vesteeming  it  to  be  a  great  shame  and  contempt  done  unto 
Aem;  when  they  ease  themselves,  they  commonly  goe  in 
the  morning  to  the  Townes  end  (where  there  is  a  place 
pxirposely  made  for  them)  that  they  may  not  bee  seene, 
as  also  because  men  passing  by  should  not  bee  molested 
with  the  smell  thereof,  they  also  esteeme  it  a  bad  thing 
that  men  should  ease  themselves  upon  the  ground,  and 
■  therefore  they  make  houses  which  are  borne  up  above  the 
ground,  wherein  they  ease  themselvcs»  and  every  time  they 
doc  it,  they  wipe;  or  else  they  goe  to  the  water  side,  to 
case  themselves  in  the  sand,  and  when  these  Privie-houses 
arc  fuU,  they  set  fire  in  them,  and  let  them  burne  to  ashes; 
they  pisse  by  Jobs  as  Hogs  doc,  and  not  all  at  one  time; 
they  are  very  covetous,  and  much  addicted  thereunto,  and 
they  can  begge  so  well,  and  are  so  expert  therein,  that  they 
surpasse  all  the  beggers  in  our  Countrey,  who  although 
they  had  set  ten  or  twelve  yeeres  ordinarily  at  the  Church 
doores,  in  Holland  or  Zeland ;  or  gone  from  doore  to 
doore  to  begge  an  almes :  yet  they  cannot  have  their 
lessons  so  perfectly  as  these.  And  although  they  are  very- 
hard  and  nigardiy,  and  will  give  but  little,  yet  when  they 
have  gotten  any  thing  by  their  begging,  then  they  will 
be  somewhat  liberall  thereof,  when  it  costs  them  nothing. 
They  are  very  lecherous,  and  much  addicted  to  unclean- 
essc ;  especially  with  yong  women,  whereby  they  are 
much  subject  to  the  Poxe,  and  other  uncleane  diseases, 
that  are  gotten  thereby;  which  they  make  small  account 
of,  and  are  nothing  ashamed  of  thctn.  They  arc  no  lesse 
given  to  drinking  ;  for  they  are  great  drunkards,,  and  dainty 
mouthed,  and  can  eate  and  drinke  of  the  best.  In  their 
feedine;,  they  are  very  greedy.  They  cannot  endure  that 
any  rame  should  fall  upon  their  bodies,  and  therefore  they 
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Lying  and    shun  it.     They  are  very  great  liers,  and  not  to  be  credited. 

tua&ng.  They  are  likewise  much  inclined  to  theft,  tor  they  will 
stealc  like  dogs,  for  their  Kings  and  Captaines  practise  it, 
and  they  are  so  well  used  thereunto,  that  they  carmot  leave 
stealing.  They  are  very  expert  and  cunning  to  fish,  and 
to  till  the  land,  and  in  their  apparell,  and  going  very 
proud,  they  are  very  stcut,  proud  and  curious  in  all  their 
actions.  They  are  not  to  be  trusted  nor  credited,  for  they 
are  no  good  pay-masters,  you  were  as  good  give  it,  as 
trust  them  with  any  thing.  They  are  of  a  very  good 
memorie,  and  will  remember  a  thing  long.  They  arc  by 
nature  warme  and  hott,  and  therefore  cannot  endure  cold, 
they  are  not  frugal!,  for  whatsoever  they  get,  they  spend 
it  presently  :  for  it  grieves  them  to  keepe  it,  so  that  therein 
they  are  like  to  little  children,  that  can  keepe  nothing. 
They  are  excellent  Swimmers  and  Divers  in  the  water, 
and  are  so  expert  therein,  that  they  much  surpasse  our 
Countrey  men. 

§.   III. 

Of  their  Apparell,  Customes  within  doorcs, 
Manner  of  diet.  Merchandising,  the  use  of 
Dache  ;    Wares  carried  thither. 


Cuit'tHg 

tieir  Aaire. 


RtHff. 


Lthough  their  apparell  and  manner  of  dressing  is 
not  variable,  yet  they  take  a  great  pride  therein ; 
as  first,  in  cutting  their  haire,  ever)'  one  of  > 
several  fiishion,  and  as  finely  as  he  can  devise  it:  some 
with  a  halfe  moone,  some  crosse  wise,  others  with  three 
or  foure  homes  upon  their  heads,  and  every  one  a  severall 
way,  so  that  among  fiftie  men,  you  shall  scarce  find  two  or 
three  that  are  cut  alike.  On  their  armes  they  hang  Iron 
rings,  three  or  foure  upon  one  arme  cut,  some  round, 
others  flat,  which  are  raced,  and  markt  as  we  make  fairings 
for  children.  About  their  neckes  they  weare  a  string  of 
Beades,  of  divers  colours,  which  our  Netherlanders  bring 
them ;    but  the  Gentlemen  weare  Rings  of  gold  about 
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their  necks,  on  their  feet,  they  wcare  many  strange 
wreathes,  which  they  call  Ketissos,  (which  name  they  derive  Ftiitm. 
from  rheir  Idolatry)  for  when  they  eare  or  drinke,  then 
they  power  meat  and  drinke  upon  them :  and  first  give 
them  to  eate  and  drinke.  At  their  knees  also  they  wearc 
a  string  of  Venice  beades,  with  some  gold  among  them, 
of  divers  fashions,  much  after  the  manner  that  our  yong 
maids  weare  thetr  Corall  bracelets  about  their  armcs. 
They  weare  caps  made  of  Barkes  of  trees,  with  a  long 
string  hanging  at  them,  which  they  bind  about  their  heads, 
after  the  Turkish  manner,  in  stead  of  a  hat-band,  painted 
and  dyed  of  divers  colours.  They  also  make  caps  of  Ceft, 
Reeds,  they  likewise  have  hats  of  Straw,  as  we  have,  and 
some  of  greene  Rushes,  they  also  make  caps  of  Dogs  and 
Gcjats  skms ;  which  they  spread  upon  a  blocke  of  wood, 
all  finely  made,  they  weare  at  least  two  fethome  of  Linnen 
about  the  middle  of  their  bodies,  and  bctweene  their  legs, 
and  round  about  them  like  a  girdle,  and  let  it  hang  downe 
beneath  their  knees,  like  the  Portugals  Breeches ;  and 
when  they  goe  out  of  doores,  they  take  a  fethome  of 
Linnen  cloth,  Sey,  or  StufFe,  and  weare  it  about  their 
neckes,  and  crosse  under  their  armes  like  a  Cloake,  and  in 
their  hands  they  weare  an  Assagaie  or  two,  and  when  they 
goe  in  this  manner  in  the  streets,  they  have  a  Boy  or  a 
^  Slave  following  them,  which  carrieth  a  stoole  after  them, 
^  and  where  they  stay,  there  their  slaves  sets  downe  their 

stooles  for  them  to  sit  and  prate;   they  arc  very  proud  in  PriJe. 

» their  going,  for  they  goe  very  slowly,  and  use  a  long  pace 
as  they  goe  along  through  the  streets,  they  looke  forward, 
iad  never  cast  up  their  eyes,  uniill  some  body  that  is 
better  then  themselves,  speaketh  unto  them,  and  with  them 
they  will  stand  and  talke,  and  make  them  an  answere ; 
but  if  they  be  such  as  are  of  meaner  qualitie  then  them- 
selves, to  them  they  will  make  no  answere:  but  with  an 
angry  countenance,  and  dispitefijlly,   saying,   hold  your 

■  peace,  spcakc  not  to  me,  esteeming  themselves  embased, 
by  speaking  to  a  meaner  person  then  themselves  in  the 
streets ;   for  there  are  very  great  men  among  them,  very 
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pfoud  in  speech,  and  doe  much  honour  and  reverence  to 
straneerS)  to  the  end  you  should  doe  the  Uke  to  chem. 

When  they  goe  to  Sea,  then  they  put  off  their  clothes, 
and  taking  a  little  peece  of  Linnen  or  cloth,  about  a  hand- 
full  broad,  tie  that  about  their  bodies,  and  betweene  their 
legs,  before  their  privy  members,  and  when  ihey  goe  on 
I.vii.934.]  land  againe,  then  they  put  it  off,  and  wash  themselves  from 
head  to  leet,  and  anoint  their  bodies  with  Oyle  of  Palme, 
or  fel  of  beasts,  to  make  them  shine ;  and  betweene  their 
toes  put  Soape,  to  keepe  them  cleane :  they  also  use  to 
anoint  their  bodies  to  keepe  them  from  the  biting  of  Flies. 
In  the  morning,  when  they  goe  out  and  meet  with  any  of 
.Sd/Mtaimtt.  their  friends  or  acquaintance,  they  salute  each  other  very 
solemnly,  bidding  them  good  morrow,  embracing  each 
other  in  their  armes,  &  putting  fonh  the  two  fore-fingers 
of  their  right  hands,  one  to  the  other,  they  hold  each  other 
fast  by  them,  and  kinckling  them  twice  or  thrice  togetha, 
at  every  time  bowing  their  heads,  they  say,  Auzy,  Auzy, 
which  in  their  Language  is  good  morrow. 

The  Portugals  m  Mina  marry  Mullato  women,  halfe 
white,  halfe  blacke,  because  white  women  cannot  live  there. 
These  wearc  their  haire  short,  as  the  men,  wearc  many 
Corals,  and  are  bravely  apparelled-  But  of  the  Native 
women  of  these  parts.  First,  I  will  rell  you  of  their 
Natures,  Complexions,  and  Conditions  :  from  their  youths 
upwards,  they  are  given  to  Lust  and  undeannesse,  tor  a 
great  while  they  goe  with  their  privie  members  uncovered, 
as  I  said  before ;  and  as  they  have  no  shame  at  all,  so 
when  they  begin  to  weare  some  thing  upon  -their  bodies, 
they  begin  to  exprcsse  shamefac'tnesse,  but  then  begin  to 
be  lecherous,  which  they  naturally  learne  from  their  youth 
upwards ;  and  before  the  Netherlanders  and  Portugals 
dwelt  among  them,  and  Traffique  in  that  Countrey,  the 
reaJiJutmt&  women  were  not  so  proud  nor  curious,  as  they  are  now; 
siame,  etfed-  but  that  they  have  learned  much  of  us,  by  seeing  that  we 
4iijtr»peikrt.  rather  desire  a  handsome,  then  an  cvill  fiivourcd  wench ; 

HaAtni  he  made  fsoru  ^  Cirii/iaMt  xAirJi,  aJai,  Is  mate  eammn  in  tH  rtwutt  ^rti.     And 
itii  utae  eiiefi  tsmu  ^lAe  deatA  »/u  ma*}  ikere. 
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and  for  that  cause,  they  give  themselves  thereunto,  that 
they  might  be  beloved  of  us;    for  they  estceme  it  to  be 

food  fortune  for  them  to  have  carnal!  copulation  with  a 
letherlandcr,  and  among  themselves,  brag  and  boast 
thereof.  In  former  time,  they  use  to  goe  starke  naked 
untill  they  were  very  great,  as  yet  they  doe  among  those 
that  dwell  within  the  land,  as  the  Negros  themselves  have 
told  us ;  but  on  the  Sea  side  they  are  growne  more  shame- 
fac't,  by  meanes  of  such  as  comes  out  of  Europe  to 
Traffique  with  them.  They  are  also  theevish,  but  thereof 
they  have  not  so  much  need  as  the  men.  They  are  very 
proud  in  their  gate  and  apparel),  they  curie  and  fold  the 
haire  of  their  heads,  making  a  hill  in  the  middle  of  their 
heads  like  a  Hat,  such  as  the  Dutch  Gentlewomen  use  to 
weare,  and  round  about  the  same,  they  make  round 
strikes  as  bigge  as  a  Dollor,  which  they  dresse  and  trim 
so  long,  till  it  be  as  they  would  have  it ;  and  then  they 
anoint  it  with  Palme  Oyle,  which  makes  it  very  much 
frizlcd.  They  have  long  Combes  with  two  teeth  onely, 
each  tooth  being  a  finger  long,  which  they  thrust  into 
their  haire,  and  combe  it  therewith  ;  for  they  are  troubled 
with  Lice  :  they  use  their  combes  also  for  a  kind  of  saluta- 
tion or  reverence,  which  they  doe  unto  men  ;  for  when 
they  bid  one  good  morrow,  and  kincke  fingers  together, 
they  put  their  combes  out  of  their  haire,  and  put  them  in 
againe,  which  they  use  for  a  kind  of  reverence,  in  stead  of 
bowing  their  heads.  Upon  their  foreheads  they  cut 
three  or  foure  slashes  in  the  flesh,  about  the  length  of  the 
joint  of  a  mans  finger,  and  also  on  their  cheekes  not  ferre 
from  their  eares,  which  they  suffer  to  swell,  and  rise  up, 
about  the  breadth  of  a  knife,  which  they  cover  over  with 
painting,  and  under  their  eye  browes,  they  also  make  white 
strikes,  and  on  their  faces  they  set  white  spots,  which  a 
ftrre  off  shew  like  Pearles.  They  also  race  their  armes 
and  their  breasts  with  divers  kinds  of  cuts,  every  morning 
putting  divers  colours  upon  them,  whereby  they  shew 
like  blacke  silke  doublets  cut  and  pinckt,  or  like  a  womans 
Sattin  stomacher,  they  weare  care  rings  of  Copper  or  Tin, 
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and  Copper  bracelets  about  their  armes,  and  some  of 
Ivorie,  and  upon  their  legs  also  they  weare  many  red  and 
yellow  Copper  Rings.  But  a  vong  maid  that  is  unmarried, 
weareth  many  Iron  Rings  about  her  armes,  sometimes 
thirty  or  forty  upon  one  arme  ;  a  Whore  (by  them  called 
Etigafou)  oftentimes  weare  Copper  Rings  upon  her  legs, 
with  Bels  hanging  at  them,  which  she  goes  ringing  through 
the  streets.  They  are  well  proportioned  and  membr«i, 
much  surpassing  our  women,  in  strength  and  agility  of 
body,  both  when  they  are  delivered  of  their  children,  and 
otherwise,  as  I  have  said  before.  They  are  very  wise  and 
diligent  in  house  keeping,  good  House-wives  and  Cookes, 
but  not  very  skilful!  to  make  cleane  &  secure  their  Copper 
Kettles  &  Dishes,  to  make  then>  shine.  They  keepe  no 
more  Houshold-stuffe  then  they  have  need  of,  you  find 
the  women  more  at  home  in  their  houses,  then  the  men 
commonly  are ;  for  they  use  not  to  goe  abroad  to  prate 
with  their  neighbours,  they  are  not  over  fruitful! :  for 
commonly  it  is  two  or  three  yeers  before  they  are  with 
child,  which  I  thinke  proceeds  from  their  hot  natures,  and 
the  aire  of  the  Countrey,  and  secondly,  because  their 
husbands  have  so  many  wives,  two,  three,  foure,  five, 
and  sixe,  and  some  more,  each  one  as  he  hath 
power  and  abilitie  to  keepe  them ;  and  with  them,  he 
lieth  according  to  their  manner,  every  one  her  turne,  and 
uscth  not  one  onely,  but  hath  so  much  to  doc  with  them 
all,  that  it  is  long  before  some  of  them  are  gotten  with 
child.  Their  men  are  diligenter  therein  then  we  are,  & 
the  first  thing  they  wil!  tell  you,  is  of  their  wifes  and 
Siffu  of  children,  for  he  that  among  them  hath  many  wives  and 
children,  hee  is  a  rich  man.  The  women  teach  their 
daughters  from  their  youths  upwards,  to  bake  bread,  atuJ 
to  grind  Millia,  with  other  Housewivery ;  whereby  it 
commcth  to  passe,  that  they  have  good  skill  in  house- 
keeping, because  they  arc  brought  up  therein  from  their 
youths.  They  arc  alwaies  rubbing  their  teeth  with  a 
certaine  kind  of  wood,  where  with  they  make  them  so 
smooth  that  they  shine,  as  is  before  said,  as  white  as 
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Ivory:  and  in  truth  those  white  teeth  make  a  feire  shew 
in  their  blacke  faces.  They  weare  a  fadome  and  some  a  ^y"'"'',?'h' 
fadome  and  a  halfe  of  linnen  cloth  about  their  bodies,  ^^rfmirs//" 
which  hangelh  from  beneath  their  brests  or  their  navels 
down  to  their  knees,  then  they  take  a  piece  of  red,  blue, 
or  yellow  cloth,  whereof  they  make  a  Girdle,  and  put  it 
about  them,  and  on  it  they  hang  their  Knives,  Purses  with 
monie,  and  some  Keies,  and  afthough  they  have  but  few 
Chests  or  Cubboords,  yet  they  hang  Keies  at  their  Girdles, 
because  it  makes  a  faire  shew.  They  also  hang  divers 
Wispes  of  straw  about  their  Girdles,  which  they  tie  full  of 
Beancs,  and  other  Venice  Beades,  esteeming  them  to  be 
their  Fctissos,  or  Saints,  some  of  them  take  a  piece  of 
cloth,  others  a  Mat  made  of  barkes  of  Trees,  others  a 
piece  of  a  Carpet,  and  weare  it  about  their  bodies,  and  so 
every  one  weares  something,  and  this  they  doe  within  the 
house,  but  when  they  goe  to  Market  to  buy  something, 
then  they  put  off  those  things,  and  goe  and  wash  them- 
selves in  a  Kettle  of  water  from  the  head  to  the  feet,  and 
then  they  take  another  piece  of  Linnen  to  put  about  their 
bodies,  and  another  Girdle,  and  another  rathomc  or  two 
of  Linnen  Cloth,  and  hang  it  about  their  bodie,  fi-om  their 
brests  downe  to  their  feet  like  a  Gownc,  and  upon  it  wcarcs 
another  thing  of  Sey  or  of  striped  linnen,  and  that  she 
carries  upon  her  shoulders,  and  under  her  arme  like  a 
Cloake,  and  carries  a  wooddcn  Platter  in  her  hand  which 
she  bearcs  up  a  high,  and  so  goes  to  Market,  and  when  she 
comes  home  againc  from  the  Market  or  other  places  where 
she  hath  beene,  she  puts  off  those  cloathcs,  and  put  on 
worse,  for  they  arc  more  sparing  then  the  men,  and  there- 
fore they  Carrie  the  Purse,  and  when  their  Husbands  will 
have  any  monie,  they  must  come  to  them  for  it. 

The  women  have  the  government  of  their  Houses,  and  T'-Sfff  hause- 
the  men  take  care  as  much  as  lycs  in  them,  to  earne  some-  "''/"'"■ 
thing,  but  the  women  provide  the  meate  to  serve  for  their 
daily  food,  although  they  eate  a  part,  they  buy  no  more 
mcatc  every  day,  then  serveth  them  for  that  day,  or  they 
can  catc  at  a  meale.     In  the  evening  they  goe  to  their 
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houses  that  stand  without  the  Towne,  and  are  full  of 
Millia  (which  is  their  kind  of  Come)  where  they  take  a 

ki^^'f^"'^  certainc  quantitie,  as  much  as  they  need  for  their  House, 
and  with  a  staffe  stampe  it,  as  wee  use  to  stampe  Spice  in  a 
Grocers  shop,  and  that  is  their  manner  of  threshings  then 
they  fenne  it  in  a  woodden  dish,  till  it  be  cleane,  but  such 
as  have  slaves  make  them  doe  it.  This  Millia  is  a  faire 
white  Seed,  when  it  is  broken,  as  hereafter  I  will  shew, 
over  nieht  they  steepe  this  Miliia  with  a  little  Mais  in 
fnirc  water,  and  in  the  morning  after  they  have  washt,  and 
made  themselves  readie,  they  take  the  Millia  and  lay  it 
upon  a  stone,  as  Painters  doe  when  they  grind  their 
colours,  then  they  take  another  stone  about  a  foot  long, 
and  with  their  hands  grind  the  Millia  as  small  as  they  can, 
till  in  a  manner  it  be  dough,  and  then  it  sheweth  tike 
baked  Buckway  Cakes,  they  temper  their  dough  with 
fresh  water  and  Salt,  and  then  make  Rowles  thereof  as 
bigge  as  two  fists,  and  that  they  lay  upon  a  warme  harth, 
whereon  it  baketh  a  little,  and  this  is  the  bread  which  they 
use.  The  Negroes  of  the  Castle  Damina,  bake  faire  bread 
of  Mais,  which  is  almost  like  our  wheaten  bread,  and  that 
they  cut  in  Rowles :  they  can  also  bake  it  so  hard,  that  it 
will  keepe  two  or  three  monethes  sweet  and  hard,  for  they 
furnish  their  ships  and  Jacts  with  such  bread,  when  they 
send  them  to  the  Hands  of  Saint  Thomas,  or  to  Angola, 
others  that  have  not  the  meanes  to  have  such  bread,  they 
goe  to  Market  to  buy  it,  and  call  it  Kangues,  when  the 
Fisher-men  come  out  of  the  Sea  with  their  fish,  then  the 
women  carrie  it  to  the  Market,  where  everie  one  comes  to 
buy  that  and  flesh,  fruite,  and  other  things.     They  use 

Raa/ied.  altogether  raw  and  strange  kind  of  mcates,  as  handfuls 
of  Graine  or  Manigette,  (and  will  drinke  up  whole  Romcrs 
fiill  of  Aquavire  at  a  draught)  Dogs,  Cats,  and  filthy 

Filtij/nit.  slinking  Elephants,  and  Buffolds  flesh,  wherein  there  is 
a  thousand  Maggcts,  and  many  times  stinkes  like  carrion, 
in  such  sort  that  you  cannot  indure  the  smel  thereof; 
there  are  likewise  little  Birds  as  bigge  as  a  Bul-finch,  of  a 
grey  colour,  with  red  bills,  which  very  cunningly  make 
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I  have  beetle 
Countric  people 
Snakes,  and  the 


their  Nests  upon  the  smallest  ends  of  the  branches  of 
trees,  thereby  to  preserve  themselves  from  Snakes  or  other 
venomous  beasts.  Those  they  eate  alive,  feathers  and 
all. 

told  by  some  of  the  Moorcs,  that  the 
dwelling  within  the  Land,  eate  dried 
Boores  or  Slaves,  as  also  the  common 
people  which  dwell  upon  the  Sea-side,  although  they  have 
better  provision  of  meate  then  those  that  dwell  further 
into  the  Land,  yet  they  are  of  so  hot  a  nature,  that  they 
eat  raw  Dogs  guts,  and  never  seethe  nor  roast  them,  which 
we  our  selves  saw  :  And  there  was  one  of  their  Boyes  left 
aboord  a  Netherlanders  ship  for  a  pawne  for  debt,  which 
Boy  was  so  greedie  to  eate  raw  meate,  that  although  he 
had  sufficient  meate  with  them  in  the  ship,  yet  hcc  would 
eate  the  Hens  meate  out  of  their  Troughes.  This  Boy  JgrttJuBty. 
made  a  sticke,  and  at  the  end  thereof  hee  drave  a  naile 
with  the  point  upwards,  and  went  and  lay  by  the  Hens 
Cage,  and  when  any  of  them  put  out  their  heads  to  eate 
meate,  he  strooke  them  in  the  heads,  and  killed  them,  and 
then  hcc  went  and  shewed  the  Sailers,  that  some  of  the 
Hens  were  dead,  which  he  did  to  the  end  he  might  eate 
their  raw  g^its,  and  would  not  stay  so  long  untill  the  guts 
were  made  cleanc,  but  tooke  them  and  eate  them  raw  as 
they  came  out  of  the  Hens  bellies.  They  eate  also  great 
store  of  old  stinking  fish,  which  is  dried  in  the  Sunne,  but 
to  say,  that  they  eate  such  kind  of  raw  mcates  for  neces- 
sitie  and  no  other,  were  untruth ;  for  they  also  are  very 
daintie,  and  can  eate  good  meate  when  they  have  it. 
There  are  women  that  dwell  in  the  Castle  among  the  [ILvii.gjtf.] 
Portugals  that  can  dresse  meate  well,  they  eate  also  many 
Hens,  Goats,  Oxen,  and  Hartcs,  but  such  meate  is  not 
eaten  by  the  common  people,  but  those  that  eate  them  arc 
Gentlemen,  or  such  as  are  rich,  and  are  able  to  buy  them ; 
they  also  eate  Jugnamis,  Bannanas,  and  Patatcs.  They 
have  three  kind  or  trees,  as  the  Palme-trees,  whereof  some 
are  Females  which  yaeld  no  wine,  but  beare  Grapes  as  bigge  TAtir  Trttt. 
as  Plummes,  of  an  Orange  colour,  at  the  one  end  being 
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some-what  blackish  :  those  Grapes  they  peele  to  the  stones, 
Paimt-aUe.  and  thereof  they  make  Oile,  which  they  call  Palme  Oile, 
which  is  veric  delicate  and  good,  which  they  use  to  drcssc 
their  mcate  withall,  and  make  good  sawce  thereof  for  their 
fish,  the  thickest  of  this  Oile  they  use  to  anoint  their 
bodies  withall,  to  make  them  cleanc,  and  the  women  use 
it  to  fi-izeU  their  haire,  the  veines  are  as  great  as  Acornes, 
and  as  hard  as  a  stone,  at  the  end  thereof  having  three 
round  holes,  they  beate  them  in  pieces,  and  within  them 
find  ccrtainc  Nuts,  like  little  earthen  pellets,  much  like 
hazcU-nuts,  but  when  you  catc  them,  they  taste  of  the 
wood,  and  are  vcric  drie. 

They  likewise  have  many  Bcancs  and  Pease,  whereof 
some  are  like  Turkic  Beanes  of  a  purpic  colour,  those 
Bcancs  are  good  and  (at,  which  they  drcsse  with  Oile  of 
Palme,  and  it  is  a  very  excellent  meatc  and  nourishcth  well, 
but  the  other  kind  of  Beanes  and  Pease,  they  use  not  to 
cate,  for  they  have  no  great  quantitie  of  them,  growing 
thereabouts.  The  Jugnamis  also  they  use  in  many  places 
DriniiHg.  Jn  stcad  of  bread.  Their  drinke  commonly  is  nothing  but 
water,  but  yet  in  some  places  they  brew  a  little  Mais  in 
water,  which  heeing  sodden  together,  is  almost  like  a  kind 
of  heerc,  which  they  also  use  much  to  drinke  and  call  it 
Poitou,  others  buy  a  pot  of  Palme-wine,  and  because  that 
will  not  continue  long,  therefore  foure  or  6ve  of  them  goe 
together,  and  buy  a  pot  or  two  :  a  pot  of  theirs  is  ten  pots 
of  ours,  and  that  they  pay  for  together,  which  they  powre 
into  a  great  Cabas,  which  growes  upon  Trees,  whereof 
some  are  halfe  as  big  as  a  Kilderkin,  and  will  hold  at  least 
twelve  Kans,  and  then  sit  downe  round  about  it  to  drinke, 
whereof  evcrie  man  sendeth  his  lovingest  and  truest  wife 
a  little  pot  fiill  home  to  drinke,  and  the  first  draught  that 
they  drinke,  they  take  it  out  of  the  Cabas  with  a  smaller 
Cabas,  and  when  the  first  man  drinkes,  the  rest  srand  up, 
and  taking  his  Cap  or  Hat  olF,  lay  their  hands  upon  his 
head,  and  with  a  loud  voice  cries,  Tavtosi,  Tavtosi ;  at 
the  first  draught,  they  drinke  not  the  Cabas  full  out,  but 
leave  a  little  jn  it,  which  they  throw  upon  the  ground, 
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saying  I.  OU>  as  giving  their  Fetissos  that  to  drinke,  and 
if  they  have  other  Fetissos  on  their  armes  or  fcete,  they 
spit  drinke  out  of  their  mouthcs  upoti  chcm»  as  if  they 
gave  them  drinke  also ;  for  they  arc  of  opinion,  that  if 
they  doc  it  not,  or  forget  to  doe  it,  they  should  not  drinke 
iheir  wine  quietly  together,  but  that  their  Fetissos  would 
let  them.  Naturally  they  arc  great  Drinkers,  and  use  no 
Icsse  unsecmciincsse  in  their  feedingi  but  catc  as  unman- 
nerly and  greedily,  as  if  they  were  a  companie  of  Hogs: 
for  sitting  down  upon  the  ground  to  eate,  they  stay  not 
till  they  have  eaten  one  niorsell  up,  but  still  cramme  in, 
and  they  put  not  their  meate  into  their  mouthcs,  but  pull 
their  meate  in  pieces,  and  take  it  up  with  their  three 
middlemost  lingers,  and  gaping,  cast  it  so  right  into  their 
mourhes,  that  they  never  faile  nor  cast  it  beside  their 
mouthcs,  whereat  we  wondred  much.  They  are  alwaycs 
hungric,  and  would  willingly  eate  all  day  long,  which 
shcwes  that  they  have  very  hot  mawes,  and  although  the 
Countrcy  is  very  hot,  whereby  the  heatc  of  the  Aire  com- 
monly should  611  mens  stomakes,  yet  they  are  hungrie, 
and  wee  Nethcrlandcrs  arc  not  weake  stomaked  there, 
but  aiwaies  have  good  appetites,  whereby  1  am  of  opinion, 
that  heate  in  those  Countries  makes  men  hungrie :  but 
because  I  am  no  Doctor  of  Physicke,  I  will  not  intreate 
thereof.  And  because  they  make  great  account  of  that 
drinking  together,  they  are  verie  earnest  and  industrious 
to  get  something,  and  to  make  provision  of  Gold,  which 
having  gotten,  they  cannot  be  frugal!  or  sparing,  but 
presently  goe  and  drinke  it  with  their  companions,  now 
one,  and  then  another,  cverie  one  his  turne,  and  if  one 
gets  more  then  his  fcllowes,  then  hee  must  be  liberallcr 
then  his  fellowcs,  that  is,  when  they  begin  to  deale  with 
the  Merchants,  and  to  goe  aboord  the  ships,  and  he  that 
is  poore  or  hath  not  much,  can  hardly  beare  companie  to 
drinkc»  because  they  are  not  sparing,  when  they  have 
gotten  any  thing. 

As   I    have   understood   by   the   Inhabitants  of  those 
Countries,  before  the  Portugals  came  thither  to  dealc  with 
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them,  they  had  very  little  or  no  kind  of  Merchandize  to 
Irafiique  withall,  or  to  live  by,  but  live  upon  that  which 
they  got  from  others  by  force,  which  was  not  much, 
specially  to  get  any  thing  to  apparell  themselves;  for 
before  that  time  they  went  all  naked,  as  1  said  before, 
much  lesse  had  they  any  cattle  or  victuals  for  their  main- 
tenance, but  only  such  as  the  Portugals  brought  thither, 
and  by  that  meanes  the  Countrie  was  filled  and  replenished 
with  divers  kinds  of  beasts  and  Corne,  whereby  at  this 
day,  there  is  almost  all  kind  of  things  that  are  necessarie 
and  needfiill  for  mans  sustenance,  and  otherwise  to  bee 
had  in  those  Countries.  And  within  a  while  after, 
the  Portugals  began  to  traffique  and  deale  with  the 
Savage  Inhabitants,  they  likewise  began  to  know  their 
Merchandize. 

At  the  first,  in  former  time  they  came  and  brought  their 
Gold  unto  the  Portugals,  and  bought  of  them  such  things 
as  they  wanted,  as  Linnen  Cloth,  &c.  but  the  people 
dwelling  further  within  Land,  durst  not  venture  to  come 
[n.vii.937.]  to  the  Portugals  to  deale  with  them,  as  wondring  at  them, 
it  being  a  fearefuU  thing  unto  them  to  see  white  men 
apparelled,  and  they  themselves  blacke  and  unapparellcd, 
(as  the  like  happened  unto  our  men  ;  for  at  the  first  they 
were  afraid  to  see  Blacke  Moores)  and  therefore  they 
brought  their  monic  to  those  that  dwelt  on  the  Sea  side, 
where  the  Portugals  traffique,  and  told  them  what  wares 
they  would  have,  and  they  went  to  the  Castle,  and  bought 
such  things  as  they  desired,  as  Iron,  Tinnc,  Copper  Basons, 
Knives,  Cloth,  Linnen,  Kettles,  Corals,  and  such  like 
wares,  and  the  Merchants  that  sent  them  to  the  Portugals, 
paid  them  for  their  paines,  upon  every  Peso  of  Gold  by 
them  disbursed,  so  that  if  they  bestowed  many  Pesoes, 
they  received  a  good  deale  of  monie  for  their  Factoridgc, 
and  by  that  meanes  they  got  their  livings. 

But  after  that,  when  we  began  to  traffique  thither,  (the 
first  that  went  from  hence  thither  out  of  Holland,  to  dcalc 
with  the  Negroes,  beeing  called  Barent  Erickson  of 
Mcdenblickc)  and  found  what  profit  the  Portugals  did 
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there,  we  increased  our  Trade  thither,  and  sent  more  ships 
with  the  said  Baront,  as  a  fit  man  for  it,  because  he  knew 
the  Coast,  as  having  beene  there  with  the  Portugals.  But 
having  no  place  upon  the  L-and  (as  the  Portugals  had)  to 
Carrie  our  wares  ashoare,  and  to  lay  it  in  Ware-houses  to 
traffique  with  them  as  time  served,  and  durst  not,  or  else 
might  not  goe  on  Land,  we  were  constrained  to  stay  with 
our  shippcs  at  anchor  before  their  Townes,  attending  for 
the  Merchants,  that  came  aboord  our  ships  with  their 
Canoes,  at  which  time  the  Negroes  seeing  that  wee  had 
Merchandize  aboord,  imboldened  themselves  to  traffique 
with  us,  and  brought  their  Gold  aboord  our  ships,  and  for 
that  at  this  present  they  dea!e  but  little  with  the  Portugals, 
but  only  with  our  Countrimcn,  therefore  1  will  shew  in 
what  manner  they  deale  with  us. 

In  the  morning  betimes,  they  come  aboord  our  ships 
with  their  Canoes,  or  Scutes  to  traffique  with  us:  and  the 
cause  why  their  Merchants  came  so  early  aboord,  is,  for 
that  in  the  morning  the  wind,  which  they  call  Bofonc, 
blowes  off  from  the  Land,  and  then  it  is  calme  smooth 
water,  for  about  noone  the  wind  which  they  call  Agom 
Brettou,  begins  to  blow  out  of  the  Sea,  and  then  they 
row  to  Land  againe :  for  the  people  that  dwell  within  the 
Land,  can  hardly  brooke  the  Seas,  for  when  they  arc 
aboord  the  ship,  they  can  scarce  goe  or  stand,  but  lie 
downe  and  spue  like  Dogges,  and  arc  veric  Sea-sicke ;  but 
their  Rowers  and  Pilots  that  bring  them  aboord,  arc  hardie 
enough,  and  never  arc  sicke,  by  reason  of  their  daily  using 
to  the  Seas.  But  some  of  their  Merchants  when  they 
come  aboord  our  ships,  are  so  sickc,  that  they  cast  out  all 
they  have  within  their  bodies;  and  by  reason  of  their 
beeing  so  sickc  in  faJre  weather,  they  are  so  afraid  of  the 
wind  (when  the  waves  goe  any  thing  high)  that  they  make 
as  much  haste  home  as  they  can,  and  some  of  them  dare 
not  venture  upon  the  Seas  to  goe  aboord  the  ships,  but 
deliver  their  monic  to  the  Pilots  or  Factors,  telling  them 
what  Merchandize  they  desire  to  buy,  and  those  Tolkcn 
come  with  the  Gold  aboord  the  ships,  having  a  Purse  which 
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hangeth  about  their  middles,  wherein  they  put  their  Gold, 
and  every  scverall  mans  Gold  is  in  a  piece  of  Cloth  or 
Paper  by  it  selfc,  and  they  can  tell  which  is  everie  mans, 
and  what  wares  hee  dcsireth  to  have  for  it,  and  sometimes 
they  have  twelve  or  ten  mens  Gold  to  bestow,  which  is 
called  an  English  of  Gold,  and  of  some  two,  three,  or 
fourc,  and  when  any  of  their  monies  is  not  waight,  then 
they  put  it  into  their  Purse,  and  carric  it  to  the  man  againe, 
for  if  they  should  put  any  thing  to  it,  to  make  it  full 
waight,  the  Merchant  would  not  give  it  them  againe,  for 
they  weigh  their  Gold  first  upon  the  Land,  and  know  how 
much  it  is  before  they  send  it  aboord  the  ship,  for  they 
credit  not  one  the  other,  and  when  they  have  bestowed 
their  monie,  then  we  must  give  them  some-what  to  boot, 
which  they  call  Dachc. 

When  we  began  to  traffique  here  in  the  Countric  with 
two  or  three  ships,  as  one  of  Middleburgh,  one  of  Amster- 
dam, and  one  of  Schiedam,  and  that  all  our  ships  met  and 
lay  at  anchor  together  to  sell  our  wares,  the  one  ship  seeing 
that  the  other  traffiqued  more,  and  vented  more  wares 
then  his  fellowes,  to  find  the  meanes  (o  get  the  Merchants 
aboord  their  ships,  they  willed  the  Pilots  (with  whom  they 
must  hold  friendship,  for  they  carrie  the  Merchants  aboord) 
to  bring  them  aboord  their  ships,  and  they  would  give 
them  something  for  their  labours,  and  the  Pilots  accord- 
ingly to  get  something,  brought  them  aboord  that  ship, 
which  had  made  them  that  offer,  for  they  are  vcne 
covetous,  which  the  other  ships  perceiving,  willed  the 
Pilots  to  bring  the  Merchants  aboord  their  shippes,  and 
they  would  likewise  give  them  something:  and  they  made 
them  answcre,  that  if  they  would  give  them  as  much  as 
the  other  did,  they  would  come  aboord  their  ships,  which 
they  promised  to  doe,  and  gave  them  more  Dache  then  the 
other,  and  by  that  meanes  drive  the  Merchants,  Pilots, 
and  Tolkcn  aboord  their  ships,  which  the  other  ships 
seeing,  and  thinking  that  their  Merchants  wares  cost  them 
no  more  then  the  others,  gave  them  more  Dachc  then  the 
others,  and  by  that  meanes  striving  one  with  the  other, 
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they  deminished  one  and  the  others  gaine,  and  in  fine,  their 
gifts  grew  to  such  a  rate,  that  at  this  day,  their  Dache 
amounteth  unto  sixe  or  seven  per  cento. 

And  now  it  is  come  to  passe,  that  whereas  the  Countrie 
people  and  Merchants  were  wont  to  pay  the  litridge  and 
brokeridge  to  the  Pilots  and  Tolken,  to  carrie  rhem  aboord 
the  ships,  they  sought  to  the  Merchants  and  Countrie 
Moores  to  get  them  into  their  Canoes,  for  grecdinesse  of 
Dache,  which  they  got  of  the  Factors  for  their  labours,  to 
bring  the  Merchants  aboord,  and  thereby  in  stead  of  [Il.vii.  938.] 
paying  them  for  going  aboard,  they  give  the  Merchants 
much  Dache,  in  regard  of  the  great  profit  they  get 
thereby. 

Many  Merchants  comming  to  the  Sea  side  to  buy  wares, 
some  of  them  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  miles  from  within 
the  land,  bring  great  store  of  gold,  &  have  divers  slaves 
with  them,  which  they  lade  with  the  wares  which  they  buy 
in  the  ships,  wherof  some  have  twenty,  others  thirtie, 
and  some  more,  as  they  have  meanes,  and  according  to  the 
trade  that  they  use  ;  which  Merchants  or  Moorish  countrey 
people,  know  the  houses  or  lodgings,  where  they  use  to 
lie,  and  waigh  their  money  to  their  Toike  or  Hoste,  and 
tell  them  what  goods  or  wares  they  will  have;  who, 
comming  aboard,  commonly  bring  one  of  the  Merchants 
with  them,  for  they  trust  not  one  the  other,  and  leave  the 
rest  with  their  slaves  upon  the  land,  which  tell  them  what 
wares  they  desire  to  have ;  and  if  it  be  a  Merchant  that 
can  spcake  no  Portugall  speech,  they  will  presently  tell 
you,  and  will  the  Factor  not  to  speake  Morish  speech 
unto  them,  because  their  Merchant  is  one  that  dwels  farrc 
within  the  land  ;  thereby  giving  you  to  understand,  that 
they  mcane  to  deceive  him,  and  to  beguile  him  of  much 
money.  The  poore  Merchant  being  sicke,  and  lying  in 
the  ship  spuing  like  a  dojrgc,  in  the  meanc  time  the  jitke^yfil- 
Brokers  make  the  match  for  them,  telling  the  Factors  ^.'^^''^ 
how  much  ware  they  desire  to  have  for  so  much  gold  ;  '^^^' 
for  that  the  wares  are  commonly  sold  all  at  one  price: 
The  Tolken  makes  not  many  words  with  the  Factors,  but 
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cerCajne  wares  betore  the  Merchant,  as  little  as  the)^ 
can  tu  content  him  for  his  money,  and  the  price  being  made 
with  him,  he  weighes  their  gold,  and  takes  the  wares,  and 
goes  on  land  againc ;  and  the  Merchant  being  gone  home, 
then  the  Pilots  and  Tolken  come  aboard  the  ships  againe, 
to  fetch  that  which  they  have  coozoned  the  Merchajit  off : 
so  that  oftcacimes  the  Merchants  are  deceived  of  a  thiixl 
part  of  their  goods  by  such  practises :  others,  while  be 
lookes  about,  or  turnes  to  spue,  steale  a  peece  of  the 
Merchants  gold,  and  put  it  into  their  Mouthes,  Kares,  or 
Nostrels,  making  the  Merchant  beleeve  that  his  money  is 
too  light :  the  Merchant  for  his  part,  seeing  that  by 
meanes  of  their  theevery  his  money  will  not  reach  out; 
because  it  is  too  light,  that  it  may  weigh  more  then  it  is, 
blowes  in  the  Ballance,  which  the  Factors  oftentimes  per- 
ceiving not,  and  thinking  that  they  have  their  full  waight, 
are  by  that  meanes  deceived,  and  come  short  of  their 
reckoning ;  so  that  they  have  a  thousand  devices  to 
H'Aitt  Devih  sieale,  and  to  beguile  the  Merchants.  At  first  they  were 
'""^Ij^,  wooiit  to  be  very  simple  in  their  dealing,  and  trusted  the 
^^ts.  Netherlanders  very  much,  whereat  we  wondred :  for  they 

were  of  opinion,  that  white  men  were  Gods,  and  would 
not  deceive  them ;  and  then  tooke  the  wares  upon  their 
words,  without  reckoning  it  after  them,  whereby  they 
were  deceived:  for,  that  if  they  bought  ten  fethome  of 
I^inncn  cloth,  they  found  but  eight,  and  by  that  meanes, 
lost  two  fathome,  and  other  things  after  the  rate,  which 
the  Factors  did  so  grossely,  that  the  Merchants  in  the  end 
perceived  it,  and  began  to  looke  better  to  themselves, 
and  grew  so  subtill  in  their  reckoning,  that  if  they  bought 
one  hundred  fathome  of  Linnen,  they  could  reckon  it  to 
a  fathome,  and  tell  whether  they  had  their  measure  or 
not ;  so  that  now  if  you  doe  them  any  wrong,  by  measur- 
ing or  reckoning,  they  will  not  come  aboard  your  ship  any 
more;  and  which  is  more,  for  any  bad  looke,  or  hastic 
word  that  you  shall  give  them,  they  will  never  be  fi-icnds 
with  you  againe. 

Troubles  and  warrcs  in  the  Netherlands,  constrained  us 
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to  seek  Traffique  here  also,  and  to  undertake  this  voyage, 
by  that  meanes  to  put  the  Portugalls  from  it,  which  in 
the  end  wc  did,  for  that  since 
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the  Netherlanders  came  ^^,^/''j{ 
hither  to  Traffick  with  the  Negroes,  Moores,  the  Portugalls  L.  „^j,  g,^ 
have  best  trading,  and  are  wholly  decayed.  First,  we 
bring  them  great  store  of  slight  Linncn  cloth,  whereof 
there  is  very  much  spent  in  those  Countries,  for  they 
apparell  themselves  therewith,  and  it  is  the  chiefest  thing 
ihcy  use  for  that  purpose:  besides  this,  we  carry  them 
great  store  of  Basons,  as  little  Basons,  Barbers  Basons, 
Basons  to  drinke  in,  Platters  of  Copper,  flat  Basons,  great 
broad  Copper  pans,  at  the  least  two  fathonie  about,  and 
small  Posncts  without  edges :  The  small  Basons  they  use 
to  put  Oilc  in,  wherwith  they  anoint  themselves,  and  the 
greater  sort  of  them  they  set  in  the  graves  oi  the  dead, 
fit  use  them  to  carry  divers  things  in.  Tiie  Barbers  Basons 
they  use  to  wash  themselves  in,  &  when  they  cut  their 
haire,  platters  they  use  to  lay  over  others  to  cover  them 
withall,  to  keepe  dust  and  filth  from  falling  into  their 
things.  The  great  broad  Pans,  are  by  them  used  to  kill 
a  Goat  or  a  Hogge  in,  and  to  make  it  cleane  therein,  in 
stead  of  a  Tub.  The  Possenets  they  use  to  dressc  their 
meat  in,  which  scrveth  them  to  very  good  purpose,  they 
will  not  have  them  with  steales,  as  wc  use  them  here  with 
us,  and  many  other  such  like  Basons  of  Copper,  which  our 
ships  bring  thither  in  great  quantities,  and  therewith  fill 
the  Countrie  so  full ;  and  by  meanes  thereof,  they  arc 
sold  as  good  cheapc  there  unto  the  Negros,  as  they  arc 
bought  in  Amsterdam;  and  although  there  are  so  many 
of  those  Basons  brought  thither,  and  no  ware  that  weareth 
50  much,  as  Linnen,  yet  you  see  but  few  old  Copper  things 
there,  and  therefore  you  must  thinke,  that  there  is  great 
store  of  people  inhabiting  further  within  the  land,  which 
use  so  great  quantitie  of  such  things. 

We  Carrie  thither  great  store  of  Kettles,  which  they  use 
to  fetch  water  in,  out  of  their  pits  and  Valleyes,  and  some 
red  Copper  pots  Tinned  within,  wherein  they  use  to  put 
water,  in  stead  of  a  barrcll  of  bcarc  to  drinke;    earthen 
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pots  they  use  also  to  drinkc  out  of.  Iron  is  used  by  them 
to  make  their  weapons,  as  Assagaic,  cutting  Knives, 
[II.vii.g39,]  Poniards,  &c.  The  Assagaies  bi  Poniards  they  use  for 
the  warres.  The  cutting  Knives,  to  Till  and  cut  up  the 
ground,  in  stead  of  Spades,  and  some  to  cut  wood  wirhall, 
and  to  use  about  their  Building,  for  they  have  no  other 
Tooles :  They  also  buy  great  store  of  Red,  Blew,  Yellow, 
and  Greene  Rupinsh  cloth,  which  they  use  for  Girdles 
about  their  middles, to  hang  their  Knives, Purses.Poniards, 
and  such  like  things  at.  They  use  white  Spanish  Serges 
to  wcarc  upon  their  bodies,  in  stead  of  Clokcs,  Rings  of 
Copper  and  Brasse,  which  they  weare  about  their  armes 
and  feet  for  a  great  pride.  They  also  use  Tin  things,  as 
Rings  for  their  armes,  but  not  many.  They  use  many 
Knives  which  wee  make  with  us  in  Holland,  and  call  them 
Docke  Messen.  They  also  use  great  store  of  Venice 
Beads,  of  all  kinds  of  colours,  but  tney  desire  some  colours 
more  then  others,  which  they  breake  in  foure  or  five 
peeces,  and  then  grind  them  upon  a  stone,  as  our  children 
grind  Cherrie  stones;  and  then  put  therti  upon  strings, 
made  of  Barkc  of  trees,  ten  or  twelve  together,  and  there- 
with Traffique  much  ;  Those  ground  Corals  they  weare 
about  their  neckes,  hands  and  feet.  They  also  use  round 
BeadS:,  and  specially  great  round  Counters,  which  they  hang 
and  plait  among  their  haire,  and  let  them  hang  over  their 
cares.  Pins  they  use  to  make  Fish-hookes,  Horse  tailes 
they  use  when  they  daunce,  &  also  when  they  sit  still,  to 
keep  the  flies  from  their  bodies;  Looking-glasses,  and 
small  Copper  milke  Kans,  with  many  such  like  things. 
Bur  the  chiefest  wares  that  are  uttered  there,  and  most  used 
among  them,  is,  Linncn,  Cloth,  Brasse,  and  Copper  things, 
Basons,  Kettles,  Knives,  and  Corals. 

At  first  we  used  many  times  to  deceive  them,  not  onely 
in  measuring  of  Linnen,  but  in  delivering  them  broken 
and  patcht  Basons,  and  pecccd  Kettles  for  their  money; 
rotten  Cloth,  through  the  which  they  might  have  sifted 
Beanes ;  Knives  that  were  so  rustic,  that  they  could  hardly 
without  breaking  pull  them  out  of  their  sheathes,  with 
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use  and  experience,  they 
in  our  wares,  that  they  are 
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such  like  wares.     But  now 
have  attained  to  such  skill 

almost  able  to  surpasse  us  therein.  For,  first*  when  they 
buy  any  Linncn  cloth,  they  looke  if  it  be  not  to  slight  and 
thin,  and  whether  it  be  white  and  broad  ;  for  they  are  very 
curious  to  buy  white  and  broad  Linnen,  and  respect  not 
the  strength  so  much  as  the  breadth  of  the  Linnen :  for 
they  use  to  hang  it  about  their  bodies,  specially  the  women, 
which  desire  to  have  it  hang  downe  from  underneath  their 
breasts  to  their  knees.  Secondly,  they  take  Woollen  cloth, 
and  hold  it  up  against  the  light,  to  see  if  it  be  thin.  They 
draw  the  Knives  out  of  the  sheathes,  to  see  if  they  be  not 
rustic.  They  looke  upon  the  Basons  one  by  one,  to  sec 
if  they  have  no  holes  in  them  :  or  whether  they  be  broken, 
and  the  least  hole  that  they  spie  in  them^  they  lay  them 
away,  and  desire  to  have  others  for  them  ;  and  also  if  they 
be  but  a  little  foule  or  greasle,  they  will  none  of  them : 
And  for  quantitie  and  oualilie  make  rriall  of  all  other 
wares,  as  curiously  as  in  turope  is  done. 

§.   IIII. 

What  Custome  the  Merchants  pay  to  their 
Kings.  Their  Measures,  Weights,  Scales, 
Markets :  Also  their  Sabbath,  Fctissos  and 
superstitions. 

He  Kings  have  their  Customes  dwelling  upon  the  Custsmo. 
Sea  Coast,  where  the  ships  lie  to  Traffique  with 
the  Countrey  people,  and  they  are  placed  there, 
to  see  that  the  Kings  lose  not  their  Rents  and  Imposts, 
and  that  it  may  be  the  better  paid  them,  and  no  deceit  used, 
they  appoint  one  of  their  Sons  or  some  one  of  their  neerest 
friends  to  be  present  with  them.  Those  Customers  receive 
the  Custome  of  the  ftsh,  which  is  taken  in  his  precinct,  or 
before  his  Haven,  and  to  that  end  he  hath  a  measure  to 
measure  it  withall,  and  if  the  measure  be  not  frill  (of  any 
fish  whatsoever)  then  it  payeth  no  Custome,  but  if  their 
fish  bee  more  then  filleth  that  measure,  then  he  takcth  the 
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fifth  fish  thercol*,  or  as  much  as  he  thinketh  good  to  take 
for  his  Custome,  and  that  is  presently  sent  to  the  King  of 
that  quarter  by  his  slaves,  which  every  morning  come 
thither  to  fetch  the  fish. 

Such  Merchants  as  come  thither  a  great  way  out  of 
the  Countrey,  pay  to  the  King  of  the  Haven  where  they 
goe  to  Traffique,  the  weight  of  sixe  pence  in  gold,  for 
their  passage  through  his  Countrey,  and  whetner  they 
intend  to  buy  much  or  little,  the  passage  money  is  all  one, 
and  when  they  have  Traffique  with  the  Factors  in  the  ships, 
and  come  to  land,  the  Customer  takcth  a  part  of  their 
goods  from  them,  which  is  commonly  a  fourth  part  of  that 
which  they  have  bought,  and  carricth  it  away  with  him, 
then  the  Merchant  takes  the  rest  and  carricth  it  to  his 
lodging,  which  done,  he  gocth  backe  againc  to  the 
Customer  (whom  they  call  la  guarda,  which  in  Portugall  is 
the  watch;  and  agree  with  him,  and  pay  him  as  little  as 
they  can,  and  so  have  their  goods  againe,  and  if  they 
have  bestowed  Icsse  then  two  ounces  of  gold  upon  wares, 
then  there  is  no  set  Custome  to  bee  paid  for  it,  but  they 
give  as  much  as  they  can  agree  upon  for  it,  with  the 
Customer,  and  that  is  the  Customers  ownc  profit,  in  stead 
i,[II.vii.  940.]  of  his  wages,  but  whatsoever  they  buy  above  the  value  of 
two  ounces  of  Gold,  then  they  must  pay  an  English  of 
Gold  for  custome  thereof,  those  two  ounces  of  Gold  they 
call  Benda. 

Also  if  they  have  stolne  any  thing  from  any  of  their 
Countric  people,  they  also  pay  monie  for  it,  as  the  case 
rcquireth.  And  also  when  they  have  laien  with  another 
man's  Wife,  then  the  King  hath  a  forfeit  paid  unto  htm  for 
it.  And  when  the  Countric  people  come  to  Market  with 
their  weapons,  they  must  leave  their  Weapons  in  some 
place,  or  else  they  must  pay  a  forfeit,  which  is  sixe  penie 
weight  in  Gold,  if  they  come  with  any  Armes  or  Weapons 
to  tneir  Sea-towncs.  And  they  also  that  counterfeit  false 
Gold,  with  divers  other  forfeitures,  which  are  all  paid  to 
the  King,  whereof  the  Customer  cvcrie  three  moneths 
maketh  his  account,  and  payeth  it  unto  the  King. 
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They  make  Weights  of  Gspper  of  divers  sorts,  and  have 
little  Copper  Scales  which  are  round,  and  hollow  like  an 
Orange  peele.  Benda  is  their  greatest  weight,  which  with 
us  is  two  ounces  ;  Benda-affa,  is  halfc  a  Bcnda,  which  is  an 
ounce.  Assuwa,  is  two  Pesos  and  an  halfe.  Eggcba,  is 
two  Pesos,  or  halfe  an  ounce.  Seron,  is  a  Peso  and  an 
halfc.  Eusanno  is  a  Peso  or  a  Loot.  QuJcnta,  is  three 
quarters  of  a  Peso,  each  Peso  is  a  Loot.  Media  taba,  is  a 
quarter  of  a  Peso,  or  a  small  parccll.  Agiraque,  is  halfe 
a  Peso,  or  halfc  a  Loot,  each  Peso  is  a  Loot ;  so  that  iheir 
weights  are  all  one  with  ours  for  the  names,  but  differ  in 
the  pound  a  Peso  and  an  halfe,  which  is  a  Loot  and 
an  halfe,  so  that  their  weights  are  so  much  lighter  then 
ours. 

They  measure  their  Cloth  by  two  ftdome  together, 
which  they  cut  one  from  the  other,  and  call  it  Jectam,  and 
sell  their  Linnen  in  that  sort  among  themselves,  and 
those  two  fadome  after  our  measure  is  a  storkc  and  three 

2uartcrs,  and  they  are  verie  subtill  in  measuring  of  their 
innen,  and  can  reckon  that  so  many  of  our  slorkcs  make 
so  many  of  their  fedomca.  They  cut  their  Woollen-doth 
in  pieces  not  above  a  handfull  broad,  which  they  use  in 
stead  of  Girdles  about  their  middles,  and  sell  the  Cloth  in 
this  sort  among  themselves  in  this  manner,  and  use  no 
other  kind  of  measure  thereunto.  They  are  not  verie 
subttU  nor  expert  in  telling,  specially  to  reckon,  for  when 
they  have  past  the  number  or  ten,  they  rehearse  so  many 
words  one  after  the  other  for  one  number,  that  they  are  so 
cumbred,  thai  they  cannot  tell  how  to  get  out  of  it,  and 
so  sit  buzzing  so  long,  till  at  last  they  have  forgotten 
their  number,  and  are  forced  to  begin  to  tell  againe,  but 
since  they  began  to  deale  with  the  Netherlanders,  and 
were  to  reckon  above  the  number  of  ten,  for  they  use  no 
more  among  them,  they  tell  till  they  come  to  ten,  and 
then  take  one  of  their  Angers  into  their  hands,  and  then 
tell  to  ten  againe,  and  then  take  another  finger  into  their 
hand,  and  so  proceed  fill  they  have  both  their  hands  full, 
which  in  all  maketh  an  hundred,  then  they  marke  that  up, 
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and  then  begin 
order  as  before. 

Everie  Towne  hath  Market  daies  specially  appointed, 
upon  the  which  you  find  more  to  bee  bought  then  upon 
other  daies,  and  everie  Towne  hath  his  Market  upon  such 
a  day,  as  the  others  have  it  not,  and  so  everie  one  diffcrelh 
upon  their  dales,  and  when  their  Market  daies  come,  they 
have  two  daies  Market  one  after  the  other,  wherein  the 
principal!  Boorcs  or  Countrie  people  come  from  divers 
places  to  traffiquc  with  the  ships.  They  have  their  Sunday 
also,  but  on  that  day  they  doe  nothing. 

In  the  morning  betimes,  assoone  as  it  is  day,  the 
Countrie  people  come  with  their  Sugar  Canes  to  the 
Market,  carrying  two  or  three  bundles  together  upon  their 
heads,  which  are  bound  up  like  feggots,  and  being  in  the 
Market  they  unbind  them,  and  so  lay  them  downe  upon 
the  ground,  which  done,  the  Inhabitants  of  that  place 
come  to  buy  them,  some  two,  others  three,  and  some  more 
as  they  have  need  of  them,  whereby  they  have  some  sold 
their  Sugar  Canes,  for  they  use  many  of  them  to  eate, 
and  assoone  as  they  have  sold  their  Sugar  Canes,  then  the 
women  come  to  the  Market  with  their  wares,  who 
bring  Oranges,  Limons,  Bannanas,  Backovens,  Potatoes, 
Indianias,  Millia,  Mais,  Rice,  Manigettc,  Hens,  Egges, 
Bread,  and  such  like  necessaries,  which  those  that  dwellon 
(he  Sea-stde  have  need  of,  and  are  sold  both  unto  the 
Inhabitants,  and  to  the  Netherlanders  in  the  ships,  which 
come  thither  to  buy  it.  The  Inhabitants  of  the  Sea-side, 
come  also  to  the  Market  with  their  wares,  which  they 
buy  of  the  Netherlanders^  as  Linnen  Cloth,  Knives,  ground 
Corals,  Looking-glasses,  Pinnes,  arme  Rings,  and  Fish, 
which  their  Husbands  have  gotten  in  the  Sea,  whereof  the 
women  buy  much,  and  carrie  them  to  other  Townes  within 
the  Land,  to  get  some  profit  by  them,  so  that  the  fish  which 
is  taken  in  the  Sea,  is  carried  at  least  an  hundred  or  two 
hundred  miles  up  into  the  Land,  for  a  great  Present, 
although  many  times  it  stinkes  like  carrion,  and  hath  a 
thousand   Maggots  creeping  in   it.     Those   women   arc 
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verie  nimble  about  their  businesse,  and  so  earnest  therein, 

that  they  goe  at  least  five  or  sixe  miles  every  day  to  the 

places  where  they  have  to  doe,  and  are  laden  like  Asses: 

for  at  their  backes  they  carric  their  children,  and  on  their 

heads  they  have  a  heavie  burthen  of  fruit,  or  Millia,  and 

so  goc  laden  to  the  Marker,  and  there  she  buyeth  fish,  to 

Carrie  home  with   her,  so  that  oftentimes  they  come  as 

heavily  laden   from   the   Market,   as  they  went   thither. 

These  pay  no  customc  10  the  King,  but  if  they  find  any  Sttpenti/m. 

Fctissos  in  the  way  as  they  goe  (which  are  their  Idolatrous 

gods)  they  give  them  some  of  their  fruit  or  Millia  to  eate, 

which  is  as  much  as  if  they  gave  them  the  tenth  part 

thereof. 

Those  women  goe  seven  or  eight  together,  and  as  they 
passe  along  the  way  they  are  verie  merrie  and  pleasant, 
tor  commonly  they  sing  and  make  a  noise ;  about  noonc 
the  Countric  people  begin  to  come  to  the  Market  with 
their  Palme-wine,  which  they  carrie  in  pots,  some  bringing 
one  some  two  pots,  as  they  are  able,  they  come  armed  to 
the  Market,  having  a  hewing  Knife  at  their  Girdles,  and 
two  or  three  Assagayes  in  their  hands,  but  when  they  enter 
into  the  Market,  then  they  set  their  armes  in  a  certain  place 
appointed  thereunto,  and  when  they  have  sold  and  goe 
home  againc,  every  man  takes  his  weapons  and  goes  his 
way,  not  once  changing  one  with  the  other,  but  evcrjc  man 
takes  his  owne,  and  when  the  Ncthcrlandcrs  and  the 
Negroes  have  done  traffiquing  :  when  the  Countric  people 
come  to  the  Market  with  their  wine,  looke  what  the  Pilots 
or  Rowers  (that  carried  the  Merchants  aboord  the  ships) 
have  gotten,  or  that  was  given  them  for  Dache,  by  the 
Factors,  therewith  they  buy  Palmc-winc,  and  drinkc  it  up 
together,  they  pay  for  their  Wine  either  with  Gold,  or 
Linnen;  but  for  the  most  part,  they  pay  for  it  with  Gold, 
which  they  weigh  verie  narrowly,  one  unto  the  other,  and 
when  there  are  many  Merchants,and  that  the  Wine  is  much 
desired,  then  it  is  oftentimes  dccrer  then  Spanish  Wine  is 
with  us. 

Besides  this,  the  Market  folke  know  cvcric  one  their 
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place,  and  where  to  sii  to  sell  ihcir  wares,  as  those  wii 
fruit  stand  in  one  place,  they  with  Sugar  Canes  in  annthi 
place,  ihey  with  Wood,  Water,  and  Bread  by  themselves  i 
and  those  that  sell  Wine  in  a  place  by  themselves,  but  the^ 
Palme-wine  which  is  brought  thither  by  Sea,  from  other 
places,  that  is  never  brought  to  the  Market,  for  many  times 
when  it  comes  in  the  Canoes  in  the  eveningj  when  the 
people  have  need  thereof,  assoone  as  it  is  brought  on  Land, 
the  Negroes  stand  readie  upon  the  shoare  watching  for  it, 
and  going  to  the  Merchants,  everie  one  takes  a  Pot,  and 
carries  it  away,  so  that  rhey  have  presently  sold  it,  &  the 
Merchant  needs  not  feare  that  his  Wine  will  sowre  for 
want  of  utterance,  for  they  are  so  grecdie  of  it,  specially 
for  to  drinke,  that  oftentimes  they  fight  and  fall  together 
by  the  eares  for  it. 

They  use  no  monie  nor  any  kind  of  Mint,  wherewith 
they  pay  each  other,  but  when  they  buy  any  thing  they 
pay  for  it  with  Gold,  and  that  by  weight,  and  Jt  is  a  veric 
small  parceii  that  hath  not  some  kind  of  weight  to  weigh 
it  withall,  and  they  pay  each  other  with  foure  square  pieces 
of  Gold,  weighing  a  graine  or  halfe  a  graine.  The  cause 
why  they  pay  in  this  sort,  and  have  this  custome,  is  by 
meanes  of  the  Portugals,  of  the  Castle  of  Myna,  which 
shewed  them  this  way,  for  before  the  Portugals  came 
thither,  the  Negroes  knew  no  such  thing,  but  when  they_ 
bought  any  thing,  they  exchanged  ware  for  ware,  but  thflfl 
Portugals  coming  thither  had  no  monie  to  pay  them,  when 
they  bought  fruits  or  other  victuals  to  eaie,  and  therefore 
they  desired  to  pay  with  Kacrawen,  in  stead  of  monie,  & 
so  it  is  the  custome  about  the  Castle  of  Myna,  that  they 
have  great  store  of  Kacrawen,  which  they  use  for  payment 
more  then  in  other  places.  In  places  where  the  Portugals 
are  not  known,  the  Negros  use  not  that  kind  of  Mmt, 
but  scl  their  Gold  as  it  commcth  out  of  the  Earth,  for— 
they  know  not  how  to  melt  or  use  their  Gold  as  thdf 
Negros  do,  that  deale  with  the  Portugals,  and  in  stead 
of  monie  paid  one  the  other  in  small  stones:  they  use 
also  small  pieces  of  Iron  of  a  finger  length,  with  a  haJfe 
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monie,  ana 
the  Golden  Coast  of 
wherewith  they  pay 


Moone  thereon,  which 
have  no  other  kind  of  monie  in 
Guinea,  then  such  as  I  said  before 
each  other. 

Although  they  are  altogether  wild,  rough,  and  uncivil], 
having  neither  Scripture  nor  Bookes,  nor  any  notable 
Lawes  that  might  be  set  downe,  or  declared  to  shew  the 
manner  of  tKeir  policie  and  living,  yet  when  they  have 
past  the  six  daies  of  the  weeke  in  labour  and  paines  takingj 
(o  get  their  livings,  the  seventh  day  they  leave  working, 
ancf  reckon  that  to  bee  their  day  of  ease,  and  abstinence 
fi-om  worke,  or  their  Sunday,  which  they  call  Dio  Fetissos, 
'•which   in  our  speech 


F/tisut  day. 
An  Brimtie 
SaMaa. 


should   signific  Sunday,  but   they 

observe  it  not  upon  our  Sunday,  nor  upon  the  Jewes 

Sabbath    Day,    but   hold   it    upon    Tuesday,    the   second 

working  day  in  the  weeke;    what  law  or  opinion  they 

bave  to  moove  ihem  thereunto,  I  know  not,  but  they  hold 

'Tuesday  for  their  Sunday,  and  that  day  the  Fishermen  goe 

fnot  to  the  Sea  Tor  fish :  The  women  and  Countrie  people 

that  day  bring  no  Wine  to  the  Market,  but  all  the  Wine 

which  that  day  they  draw  out  of  the  trees,  they  deliver  it 

unto  the  King,  which  in  the  evening  hee  giveth  unto  his 

(Gentlemen,  and  they  drinke  it  among  them.     That  day 

they  doe  no  kind  of  worke,  nor  traffique  with  other  but 

such  as  dwell  on  the  Sea-side,  refraine  not  for  all  thai  to 

joe  aboord  the  shippes,  and  to  buy  wares  of  the  Nether- 

inders.     In  their  Markets  they  have  a  square  place  foure 

loot  every  way,  supported  with  foure  Pillars,  and  about 

Jtwo  cubits  high  from   the  ground,  flat  on  the  top  and 

ivered  close  with  Reedes,and  hanged  round  about  Wispes 

|or  Fetissos  of  Straw,  whereon  they  lay  Millia  with  Palme-  Fetiimatate. 

Loile  or  water,  and  give  their  god  that  to  eaie  and  drinke 

Ito  sustaine  him  withall,  that  he  should  not  die  for  hunger 

tor  thirst,  thinking  that  he  eatcth  and  driiiketh  it  and  lives 

by  it,  but  the  Birds  of  the  Aire  eate  the  graine,  and  drinkes 

■  the  water,  and  when  it  is  eaten  they  anoint  the  AJtar  with 

tOilc,  and  set  more  meate  and  drinke  upon  it,  thinking 

[thereby  to  doe  their  god  great  sacrifice  and  service. 
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They  have  also  a  Priest,  who  in  their  speech  they  call 
Fetisscro,  hee  upon  their  Sabbath  day  sits  upon  a  stoole, 
in  the  middle  of  the  Market  before  the  Altar  or  place 
whereupon  they  sacrifice  unto  their  Fetisso,  then  all  the 
men,  women  and  children  come  and  sit  round  about  him» 
and  there  he  speaketh  unto  them,  &  they  sit  stil  to  heare 
him :  but  what  it  is,  or  what  it  meaneth  that  cannot  I 
learne,  nor  perceive,  neither  can  you  get  it  from  them, 
for  I  have  oftentimes  asked  them  about  it,  but  they  will 
not  tell,  but  are  ashamed  to  declare  it.  But  1  have  scene 
this  Fetissero,  have  a  pot  with  a  certaine  drink,  {wherein 
there  was  a  Snake)  standing  by  him,  and  a  Wispc,  and 
some  women  with  their  little  children  went  to  him,  which 
children  hee  streaked  with  colour,  or  with  some  of  that 
drinke,  and  so  they  went  away,  which  I  ghesse  to  be  a 
kind  of  Salve  against  their  Fetisso,  for  they  esteeme  their 
Fetissos  to  be  both  good  and  evill.  And  when  their 
Fetissero  hath  made  an  Oration  unto  them,  then  he  stands 
up  and  smearefh  the  Altar  with  his  Wispe,  and  drinke  o 
or  his  pot,  and  then  the  people  using  certaine  words 
making  a  great  noise  among  them,  clapping  their  hands 
together,  cry  I.  ou,  I.  ou,  and  therewith  their  preaching  i 
done,  and  so  cverie  one  goes  home  to  his  house. 

They  hang  many  straw  Wispcs  upon  their  heads, 
thinkc  thercSy  to  bee  free  and  safe  as  long  as  they  wcarc 
them,  and  that  their  Fetissos  can  doe  them  no  harmc. 
In  the  morning  betimes  when  they  have  washt  their  bodies 
cleane,  they  stroake  their  faces  with  white  stripes,  made 
of  earth  like  chalke,  which  they  do  in  honour  of  their 
Fetisso,  and  use  it  in  stead  of  praiers  in  a  mornine ;  when 
they  eat  any  thing  they  present  their  Fetisso  (the  straw 
Wispes  which  they  weare  about  their  Icgges)  the  first  bit, 
and  also  the  first  draught  that  they  drinke,  giving  him  to 
drinke,  which  if  they  doe  not,  they  thinke  they  shall  have 
no  good  lucke  that  day,  for  they  perswade  themselves  that 
their  Fetisso  would  not  otherwise  suffer  them  to  be  quiet. 
When  the  Fishermen  take  but  small  store  of  fish,  then  they 
thinkc  that  their  Fetisso  is  angrie,  and  therefore  will  give 
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jlhem  no  fish,  then  they  make  a  great  crie  among  them, 

[and  goe  to  their  Fetissero,  and  give  him  Gold  to  conjure 

ftheir  Fetisso,  to  send  them  store  of  fish.     This  Conjurer 

presently  goes,  and  makes  all  his  Wives  (two,  three  or 

foure,  or  as  many  as  he  hath)  put  on  their  best  apparell  and 

•ornaments,  and  with  them  goes  howling  and  crying  round 
about  the  Towne,  striking  themselves  upon  their  brests, 
and  clapping  their  hands  flat  together,  and  so  making  a 
great  stirre  and  noise,  goe  to  the  Sea-side,  and  takmg 
boughes  from  the  trees,  hang  them  about  their  neckes ; 
those  trees  they  csteeme  to  be  their  Fetissos  Dusianam, 
who  they  thinke  send  them  fish.  Then,  the  Conjurer  or 
he  that  should  bewitch  the  Fetissos, comes  with  a  Drumme, 
and  plaies  or  sounds  before  the  trees,  which  they  esteeme 
to  be  good  for  that  purpose,  which  done  hee  goes  to  his 

^  Wives  upon  the  strand,  and  when  they  have  spoken  one 

Bunto  the  other  a  good  while,  he  casceth  Millia  into  the 
Sea  for  his  meale,  with  other  colours,  thinking  that  thereby 

^their  god  is  appeased,  and  will  let  them  take  fish  enough. 

■  When  the  King  receivcth  not  custome  enough,  to 
maintaine  himselfe  withall,  then  he  goeth  to  a  tree  which 
he  esteemeth  to  be  his  Fetisso,  and  sacrificeth  unto  it,  Cattmluim 
carrying  it  meat  and  drink  ;  then  the  Conjurers  come  and  ^^  J*"'' 
conjures  the  tree,  to  tell  them  whether  there  will  any 
Merchants  come  or  not,  which  to  doe  they  make  a  heape 
of  ashes,  in  forme  like  a  Sugar-loafe,  and  cutting  a  bough 
from  the  tree  sticke  that  in  it,  then  they  take  a  Bason  of 
water  and  drinke  out  of  it,  and  therewith  sprinkle  the 
bough  of  the  tree,  which  done  they  speake  each  to  other, 
and  then  againe  they  sprinkle  more  upon  it,  after  that  they 

»take  some  of  the  ashes,  and  be-dawbc  their  faces  therewith, 
iknd  in  that  manner  use  many  foolish  and  vaine  Cere- 
monies, and  not  long  after  they  shall  heare  a  voice  which  is 
the  Dcvill,  that  saith  something  unto  them,  and  therewith 
they  goe  home  againe,  and  bring  word  what  their  Fetisso  _ 

hath  said.     They  hang  many  of  those  things  about  their  C^.j.Crf/.i. 
children  for  diseases,  as  is  said  before,  as  also  of  their 
drinke  of  jealousie. 
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dieth. 


ilsu  make  a  Feti 


FrnfraORiUi.        When  any   man 

desire  it  to  bring  the  bodic  into  the  other  world,  and  not 
to  trouble  it  in  the  way  as  it  goeth,  then  the  next  our 
necrest  kinsman  killcth  a  Hen,  and  dresseth  it  ready  to  be 
sodden,  which  done,  they  goc  and  sit  in  a  corner  of  ihcir 
house:  and  with  him  take  all  his  Fetissos,  and  place  them 
in  order,  as  their  greatest  god  in  the  middle,  and  the  rest 
of  meaner  sort  by  it,  then  he  takes  certaine  beades,  some 
made  of  shels,  some  of  Beanes  and  great  Pease,  and  others 
of  feathers,  mixed  with  Buttons  made  of  barkes  of  trees, 
and  hangs  them  upon  the  Fetissos.  After  that  they  take 
the  bloud  of  the  dead  Hen,  and  therewith  spinkle  their 
Fettsso  (for  a  dead  man  must  offer  bloud  unto  his  god) 
then  hee  fetcheth  certaine  Herbs  out  of  the  6elds,  and 
hangs  them  about  his  necke  like  a  chalne.  In  the  meane 
time,  while  the  man  is  in  this  sort  made  readie,  the  Hen 
is  sodden,  and  being  sodden  then  he  brings  it,  and  putting 
it  in  a  Platter,  sets  it  in  the  middle  of  the  Fetissos,  which 
done,  hee  bcginneth  to  conjure,  using  many  words,  and 
casteth  water  or  wine  of  Palme  upon  his  Fetisso,  then  he 
takes  two  or  three  of  the  greene  leaves,  which  he  hath 
about  his  necke,  and  rollcth  them  betwecnc  his  hands, 
making  a  little  bowle  or  bale  thereof,  which  he  takes  in 
the  two  fore-fingers  of  both  his  hands,  and  thrusts  it 
betweene  his  legges,  twice  or  ihrice  one  after  the  other, 
sayingi  to  his  Fetisso,  Aucte,  which  is  as  much  as  if  he 
should  say,  All  haile.  After  this  he  wringcth  the  sap  out 
of  that  ball,  and  lets  it  drop  upon  his  Fetisso ;  which  dont 
he  laies  the  ball  upon  the  ground,  and  takes  two  or  thrdi 
leaves  more  of  the  Herbs  he  hath  about  his  necke,  ana 
rolles  them  in  his  hands,  and  having  made  them  in  a  Ball, 
thrusts  them  betweene  his  legges,  speaking  certaine  words 
as  aforesaid,  and  then  lets  the  sap  drop  upon  his  Fetisso, 

[n.vii.943.]  and  this  he  doth  untill  such  time  as  he  hath  rolled  and 
wrung  all  the  greene  Herbs  in  that  sort,  which  he  had 
about  his  reck  ;  then  he  takes  all  the  balls  or  leaves  together 
in  his  hand,  and  thereof  maketh  a  ball  as  bigge  as  a  mans 
fist,  wherewith  he  wipeth  his  fiice,  and  that  also  is  a  Fetisso, 
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being  done  the  dead  bodic  shall  rest  in  peace,  and 
therewith  he  packcth  up  all  his  trinkets,  and  laieth  them 
aside  untill  another  time,  that  some  other  bodie  settcth 
him  a  worke.  This  kind  of  Superstition  they  esteeme 
for  a  great  holinesse  for  their  bodies,  for  when  they  goe  to 
warre  they  hang  such  beades  about  their  neckes,  armcs  and 

•legges,    thinking    that    their    Fetisso    will    defend    them 
thereby,  and  preserve  them  from  killing,  and  thinke  that 
they  need  not  feare  any  thing.     They  esteeme  the  Pittoir 
also  for  a  god,  for  when  they  goe  from  one  Towne  to 
another,  and  heare  it  call,  they  are  exceeding  joyfijll  and 
glad,  for  they  say  that  it  is  a  Fetisso,  which  speaketh  unto 
them,  saying,  that  all  those  that  then  travell  in  the  way, 
shall  have  no  hurt,  nor  necti  feare  any  danger,  for  he  will 
defend  them  from  all  men  that  sccke  to  molest  them,  and 
^wheresoever  they  heare  it  crie,  there  they  set  Millia  for  him 
Hto  eatc,  and  pots  frill  of  water  to  drlnke,  and  dare  not  passe 
Bthat  place  without  giving  it  something,  whereby  in  some 
"corners  of  streets,  and  in  the  Woods  you  shall  see  a  number 
of  pots,  and  other  meates  as  Millia,  Mais,  &c.  which  they 
j^pet  there  to  honour  the  Fetisso  the  Petoir,  whereby  it 
■■  appearcth  that  they  make  great  account  of  Birds,  and  also 
of  some  fishes,  as  of  the  Tonny,  which  they  by  no  meanes 
will  take,  but  esteeme  it  to  be  their  Fetisso  or  Sea-god- 
They  rake  many  Sword-fishes,  and  cutting  of  the  Swords 
they  dric  them,  which  they  also  esteeme  for  a  great  Fetisso. 
Others  put  their  trust  in  some  trees,  and  when  they  desire 

I  to  know  any  thing  they  goe  to  those  trees,  where  the 
Dcvilt  oftentimes  appeares  m  forme  of  a  blacke  Dogge,  or 
of  such  like  things,  and  many  times  invisibly,  and  maketh 
answerc  unto  sucn  things  as  they  aske  him.  So  that  if  you 
aske  them  any  thing  touching  their  beliefe,  and  they  give 
you  no  answere,  which  maketh  any  shew  of  truth,  then 
they  say  that  their  Fetisso  said  so,  and  willed  them  to  doe 
it,  for  they  esteeme  him  for  their  god,  and  use  many 
H|feolish  toyes  and  vaine  shewcs  when  they  pray  to  him, 
^and  serve  him,  thinking  that  it  doth  them  good,  and  that 
they  merit  much  thereby,  yet  it  hclpcth  them  not.     But 
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and  as  they  d( 


they  rather  6nd  themselves  dcceiv 

with  the  Devill,  and  put  their  trust  in  him,  so  he  rewardcth 
them,  and  yet  they  desire  not  to  hcare  of  him,  but  fiad 
him  much. 

Hii-gtdi.  There  arc  some  hils  in  those  Countries,  whereon  often- 
times it  thundereth  and  lighteneth,  and  thereby  manie 
times  some  Fishermen,  or  other  Moores,  arc  cast  awav  or 
receive  some  great  hurt,  which  causeth  them  to  thinke 
that  their  god  is  angry,  and  would  have  some  meatc  and 
drinke,  or  wanteth  some  other  thing,  and  by  that  meancs 
they  hold  nianie  hils  to  be  their  gods,  and  set  meatc  and 
drinke  upon  them  to  pacific  them  withall,  and  they  dare 
not  passe  along  by  them,  without  going  up  and  giving 
them  something,  fearing  that  if  they  did  it  not,  they  would 
doe  them  some  hurt,  and  make  each  other  belceve  such 
things^  and  whatsoever  they  beleevc,  and  once  conceive  in 
their  heads,  it  will  never  be  extirpcd,  but  have  as  firme 
an  opinion  of  their  Fctissos  as  possible  may  be.  But 
when  the  Netherlandcrs  saw  them  use  such  vaine  toycs, 
which  were  so  foolish,  and  laught  and  jested  at  them, 
they  were  ashamed,  and  durst  make  no  more  Fetissos 
in  our  presence,  but  were  ashamed  of  their  owne  ^i$fa- 
nesse. 

Opinitni  of  Wc  askcd  them  of  their  Beliefc,  and  what  opinion  they 
ihi  isuki  had  of  divers  things  ;  as  first,  when  they  died  what  became 
departtd.  ^^  jj^^j^.  tjQjjigj  ^^^  soules.  They  made  us  answcrc,  that 
the  bodie  is  dead,  but  they  knew  not  what  any  resurrection 
at  the  latter  day  meant,  as  wee  doe :  but  when  they  die 
they  know  that  they  goe  into  another  World,  but  they 
know  not  whither,  and  that  therein  they  differ  from  brute 
beasts,  but  they  cannot  tell  you  to  what  place  they  goe, 
whither  under  the  Earth  or  up  into  Heaven,  but  when  Uicy 
die,  they  use  to  give  the  dead  bodie  something  to  carrie 
with  him,  whereby  it  is  to  be  marked  that  they  belceve  that 
there  is  another  life  after  this,  and  that  there  they  have  need 
of  such  things  as  they  have  here  on  Earth,  for  when  they 
lose  any  thine,  or  when  any  of  their  friends  die,  then  they 
thinke  that  those  that  are  dead  came  and  fetcht  it 
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and  that  they  had  need  of  it,  but  they  know  not  what  the 
Soule  nor  the  Resurrection  is. 

Secondly,  asking  them  of  their  god,  they  made  answere,  0/GcJ. 
that  hcc  is  blacke  like  themselves,  and  that  he  was  not 
good,  but  did  them  much  hurt.  Whereunto  we  said,  that 
our  God  is  white  as  we  are,  that  he  is  good,  that  he  doth 
us  much  good,  that  he  descended  downe  upon  Earth  to 
save  us,  and  how  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  Jewes  for 
our  sakcs,  that  when  wee  die  wee  goe  to  dweiJ  with  him  in 
Heaven,  and  that  there  we  neither  need  meat  nor  drink, 
whereat  they  wondrcd,  and  willingly  heard  us  speake  of 
those  things,  and  said  that  we  were  Gods  children,  and 
that  he  told  us  all  things,  but  yet  they  murmured,  saying, 
why  doth  not  your  God  tell  and  give  us  all  things  (as  well 
as  he  doth  to  you)  and  why  doth  he  not  also  give  us 
Linnen,  Cloth,  Iron,  Basons,  and  other  kinds  of  wares; 
whereunto  we  made  answere,  that  our  God  sent  us  all  those 
things,  and  yet  that  he  forgot  not  them,  (although  they 
knew  him  not)  and  sent  them  Gold,  Palme-wine,  Millia, 
Mais,  Hennes,  Oxen,  Goats,  Bannanas,  Juiamas,  and  other 
fruits,  to  sustaine  them  withall,  but  that  they  denied,  or 
else  they  could  not  conceive  that  such  things  came  from 
God ;  but  to  the  contrarie  said  that  God  gave  them  no 
Gold,  but  that  the  Earth  gave  it  them,  wherein  they  digge 
to  find  it :  that  hee  gave  them  no  Millia  nor  Come,  but 
that  they  sowed  it,  and  reapt  it  themselves,  and  that  the  [Il.vii.  944.] 
Earth  gave  it  them ;  that  the  trees  which  they  had  planted 
gave  them  their  fruits,  and  were  first  brought  thither  by 
the  Portugals;  that  yong  beasts  came  of  the  old,  that 
the  Sea  gave  them  fish,  which  they  tooke  themselves,  with 
many  other  such  like  things,  which  they  would  not 
acknowledge  came  from  God,  but  from  the  Earth  and  the 
Sea,  each  according  to  their  natures,  but  they  acknowledge 
that  Raine  came  from  our  Saviour  Christ,  and  that  By 
meanes  of  our  God  they  had  much  Gold,  for  that  by 
meanes  of  the  Raine  they  found  their  Gold,  and  their 
Fruits  and  Plants  grew,  and  waxed  ripe  by  meanes  of  the 
moystiu-e,  and  for  that  we  brought  them  cvcric  thing 
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readie  made  to  their  hands,  ihereforc  they  thinkc  tl 

find  all  such  things,  and  need  but  goe  into  the  fields  to 

fetch  them,  as  they  doe  their  Fruits,  \ 

And  when  it  happened  that  some  of  our  Hollanders^ 
being  in  their  Houses,  when  it  begannc  to  Raine^  Blow, 
Thunder  and  Lighten  (whereof  they  are  in  great  feare) 
went  forth  through  the  streets,  not  once  shunning  the 
Thunder  and  Lightning,  neither  did  it  once  hurt  them, 
they  wondrcd  thereat,  for  they  were  afraid  that  if  they 
should  come  out  of  their  Houses  at  that  time,  that  it 
would  not  be  good  for  them,  for  that  many  times,  (when 
it  Thundrcth  and  Lightneth  there)  it  hapneth  that  some  o^ 
them  that  are  travelling  abroad,  are  carried  away  by  th^ 
Devi  II,  and  throwne  dead  upon  the  ground,  whereby  they 
are  as  much  afraid  thereof,  as  any  man  possible  can  be. 
And  for  that  they  know  that  our  God  dwels  above  in 
Heaven,  when  it  Thunders  and  Lightens  they  point 
upwards,  and  call  him  Juan  Goemain.  And  once  wee  had 
a  Negro  aboord  our  ship,  whom  we  kept  prisoner  because 
he  brought  fidsc  Gold^  and  gave  it  out  for  good,  which 
Negro  evcrie  morning  tooke  a  Tub  with  water  in  it,  and 
wasnt  his  fece  therein,  which  done,  he  tooke  his  hands  full 
of  water,  and  cast  it  ovtr  his  head,  speaking  divers  words 
unto  himscife,  and  after  that  spit  in  the  water,  and 
used  many  other  Apish  toyes,  which  wee  seeing,  asked 
him  why  hee  did  it,  and  hee  made  answere,  that  hec  prayed 
his  Fctisso  that  it  might  raine,  that  so  his  friends  might 
find  much  Gold  to  release  him,  that  hee  might  goe  ho 
againe. 

They  circumcise  their  young  children,  therein  following 
the  Mahometicall  Law,  with  divers  other  opinions  which 
they  hold  thereof,  as  thinking  it  evill  to  spit  upon  the 
Earth,  besides  many  other  Superstitions  which  they  use, 
but  affirme,  that  they  altogether  use  those  toyes,  and  only 
trust  in  their  Fctissos,  were  an  untruth,  for  many  of  them 
that  can  spcakc  Portugall  (as  having  dealt  with  them  and 
also  daily  tratfique  wiin  us)  beginnc  to  leave  those  foolish 
toyes,  and  to  have  some  understanding  of  Gods  W 
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which  they  doe  by  reason  that  wee  mockc  and  jcsi 
foolish  Ceremonies,  and  for  that  they  say  that 
Gods  Children,  therefore  they  bclccve  much  of  that  which 
wc  say  unto  them,  and  begin  to  know  God»  but  it  ;s 
without  any  ground,  for  they  grounded  in  their  ownc 
Superstitions,  Dccausc  they  arc  not  otherwise  instructed. 

But  the  Negros  which  dwell  among  the  Portugals,  know  Stmt  haee 
much  of  God,  and  can  speake  of  his  Commandemcnts,  as  '^ ."".'"^'.'•^ 
I  have  found  some  among  them,  that  could  tell  of  the 
birth  of  Christ,  of  the  Lords  Supper,  of  his  bitter  Passion, 
and  death  of  his  Resurrection,  and  divers  other  such  like 
points,  concerning  our  Christian  faith  ;  specially,  one  whom 
I  knew  well,  and  that  was  my  good  friend :  for  he  could 
write  and  read  Portugal],  and  was  indifferent  well  learned 
in  the  Scriptures.  And  which  is  more,  when  he  spake 
unto  him,  and  argued  upon  some  points  against  the  Romish 
faith,  or  against  the  Religion  which  the  Portugals  had 
taught  him  (for  he  had  dwelt  with  a  Monk  in  the  Castle 
of  Mina)  he  would  dispute  the  contrary  with  us,  and  shew 
that  it  was  otherwise  set  downe  in  such  a  Gospel,  and  in 
such  an  Epistle  of  the  Apostles,  &  that  it  must  so  be 
understood:  whereby  wc  may  perceive,  that  those  among 
them  that  have  any  understanding  of  the  Christian  faith, 
arc  sharpe  witted,  and  will  soone  comprehend  any  thing: 
but  it  seemeth,  that  it  hath  not  pleased  God  to  call  them 
to  the  understanding  of  the  Christian  feith,  and  therefore 
wc  arc  much  bound  to  praysc  and  thankc  God,  that  it  hath 
pleased  him  to  vouchsafe  us  the  knowledge  of  his  holy 
Word,  and  to  understand  and  know  what  belongcth  unto 
our  salvation. 
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§.  V. 
Of  their  Houses,  Townes,  Countrey  wayes.  Warn 
Armcs,    State     of    their     Kings,    Judgements" 
Lawcs,  Justice,  Thefts,  Promises,  Oathes,  aoj 
other  Rites. 
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Heir  Houses  arc  not  very  curiously  made,  _ 
j  altogether  slight,  much  like  to  a  number  of  Hog- 
I  sties,  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  in  many  Countrcys, 
there  arc  better  Hog-sties  then  their  Houses  arc  ;  I  cannot 
liken  them  better  to  any  other  thing,  then  to  Souldiers 
Cabins  in  Sconces  and  Bulwarkes :  for  a  man  might  say, 
that  they  have  taken  a  paterne  by  them.  To  build  them 
first,  they  take  foure  Posts  or  Trees,  which  they  thrust 
[n.ifi!.945.]  deepe  into  the  ground,  which  stand  foure  square;  that 
done,  they  lay  other  Beames  or  Trees  upon  them,  and  bind 
them  fast  together ;  then  they  take  a  number  of  thin  small 
stickes,  and  inclose  their  Houses  round  about,  and  those 
they  bind  very  close  together,  so  that  you  can  hardly 
thrust  your  hand  in  betwcene  them:  then  they  make 
Mortcr  oi  a  ccrtainc  kind  of  yellow  earth,  which  they  find 
in  the  Bclds,  and  that  they  beat  very  small  and  thin,  so 
long  till  it  be  like  unto  Pot-earth ;  which  they  take  in 
their  hands,  and  dawbc  it  upon  the  smal  stickes  round 
about  their  Houses,  from  the  foot  to  the  top,  where  they 
desire  to  have  it  close,  and  with  their  hands  thrust  it  in 
bctwecnc  the  chinckes  of  the  stickes,  that  it  may  hold 
ftst,  as  if  it  were  betweene  Lathes,  and  when  they  have 
made  their  Houses  close  in  this  manner,  which  is  almost 
halfc  a  foot  thick  in  the  walles ;  then  they  let  it  stand  and 
drie,  so  hard  that  it  is  like  unto  stone,  and  bcine  well 
dried,  then  they  make  an  other  kind  of  Mortcr  oT  Red 
earth,  which  is  as  thin  as  water,  and  take  a  wispe  of  straw 
in  their  hands,  and  therewith  wash  all  their  house  round 
about  within;  which  serveth  them  in  stead  of  Painting, 
whereof  they  make  great  account,  and  take  a  great  pride 
to  paint  their  houses  in  such  sort,  some  with  white,  some 
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with  red,  and  others  with  blacke,  as  best  liketh  them  ;  for 
the  first  thing  they  shew  you  when  you  come  into  the 
Countrey  is  their  houses.  To  cover  them,  they  take  two 
foure  square  Coverings  of  Palme  tree  leaves :  they  tie  fest 
together,  and  so  close,  that  they  are  able  to  hold  out  the 
Raine,  which  they  lay  upon  their  houses  for  the  Roofe 
thereof,  and  bind  them  iast  together,  and  when  it  is  faire 
deare  Sunne-shine  weather,  then  they  open  the  Roofe  of 
their  house,  like  two  wings,  under-propping  it  with  stickes, 
and  so  let  the  Sunne-shine  into  their  houses,  and  when  it 
raineth,  they  let  them  fall  downe  agaiiie  close  together. 
Before  their  house  they  make  a  fouresquare  hole,  like  a 
doorc,  and  make  a  doore  of  Reeds,  which  they  open  and 
shut,  and  bind  it  too  with  Withes.  The  floores  are  flat 
and  very  even,  covered  with  Red  earth,  as  if  they  were 
paved,  and  in  the  middle  thereof  commonly  they  make  a 
round  hole  to  set  their  pot  with  Palme  wine  in,  when  they 
drinke  together :  in  this  sort  they  make  two  or  three 
houses  close  together,  which  are  placed  foure  square  ;  and 
in  the  middle  of  them,  there  is  a  place  wherein  the  women 
dresse  their  meat,  in  which  houses  they  dwell  together,  as 
the  women  in  the  one,  the  man  in  the  other,  for  they  are 
asunder  one  from  the  other,  and  make  as  many  as  they 
have  need  of,  and  those  houses  they  inclose  round  about 
with  a  pale  of  Reeds,  or  straw  of  Mais,  a  mans  height,  or 
as  high  as  the  walles  of  their  houses,  which  are  also  but  a 
mans  height :  so  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  covering  of  the 
house,  which  standeth  paint-house  wise,  a  man  could  not 
goc  upright  in  their  houses.  Their  houses  stand  altogether 
m  a  hcape;  but  because  they  separate  them  one  from 
the  other  by  those  pales  of  Straw,  by  that  meanes  they 
shew  like  streets,  and  arc  somewhat  separated  one  from  the 
other.  Their  streets  are  so  little  and  narrow,  that  but  one 
man  alone  can  goc  in  them,  and  when  it  raineth  it  is  very 
slipperie  to  goe  in  their  Townes,  because  the  earth  is  so 
&ttie,  but  when  the  Sunnc  shines,  it  drieth  up  againe,  and 
becomes  as  hard  as  a  stone. 
■        When  you  will  goc  into  one  of  their  houses,  you  must 
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goc  so  long  through  the  streets,  till  you  find  a  doore  of 
wherein  being  entred,  you  must  passe  through  all  the 
Roomes,  till  you  find  the  place  where  you  would  be. 
Their  houses  are  not  very  fill!  of  House-hold  stuffe,  but 
commonly  they  have  woodden  Chests,  which  they  buy  of 
the  Nether  landers,  wherein  they  locke  up  their  things,  AH 
that  you  see  but  little  of  their  House-hold  stuffe  abroad. 
The  Kings  or  Governors  houses  are  commonly  in  th 
Market  places,  which  arc  paled  alone  by  themselves 


)un 


separated  from  all  the  rest,  having  no  other  iieighboi 
dwelling  by  him,  but  onely  his  wives  and  children  (for  hj 
is  commonly  better  furnished  thereof,  then  the  mear 
sort  of  men.)  His  house  is  greater  and  higher  then  tl 
rest,  and  hath  many  roomes  which  passe  one  into  ll 
other,  covered  over  with  Reeds,  each  chamber  by  it  selfe, 
wherein  his  men  dwell,  and  his  watch  stayeth  all  the  day 
long.  In  the  middle  of  his  house  he  hath  a  foure  square 
place  all  open,  but  covered  over  for  the  Sunne,  where  in 
the  day  lime  he  sitteth,  with  his  Gentlemen  that  come  to 
speake  with  him,  and  to  passe  the  time  away  ;  at  the  Kii 
doore  there  arc  alwaies  two  pots  set  decpe  into  the  grour 
which  are  full  of  fresh  water,  and  every  day  are  fild  wil 
new  water,  which  I  thinkc  arc  set  there  for  their  Fctb 
to  drinkc. 

Their  Townes  that  stand  upon  the  Sea-side  arc  not  v! 
foire,  but  rather  filthic  places,  and  stinke  like  carrions,  by 
reason  of  the  filth  which  they  carry  and  lay  without,  not 
(arrc  from  them  \  and  many  times,  when  the  wind  blowcs 
from  the  Land,  you  may  smell  the  stinke  of  them,  above 
a  mile  and  an  halfe  into  the  Sea.  The  Townes  that  lie 
inward  to  the  Land,  are  richer  of  Goods  and  Gold,  then 
the  Sea-townes,  and  fuller  of  Houses  and  Men ;  besid^ 
that,  they  have  more  Merchants  dwelling  in  them :  frH 
those  on  the  Sea-side  arc  not  so  rich,  nor  of  so  great 
power,  as  being  for  the  most  part  Interpreters,  Rower 
Pilots,  Servants,  Fisher-men,  and  Slaves  to  the  InhabitanI 
of  the  Townes.  The  King  keeps  his  Court  in  the  neeresl 
Towne,  that  standelh  within  the  Land  whereof  he  is  Kinj 
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and  placcth  a  Captatnc  in  the  Sea-towncs  which  are  under 
his  command.  The  Land-townes  arc  very  great,  but  they 
have  no  Gates,  Walls,  nor  Forts,  nor  any  strength  to  resist 
the  force  of  Enemies.  I  have  heard  some  of  the  Negroes 
that  dwell  within  the  Land  say,  that  there  are  many  great 
Towncs  within  the  Land»  much  and  fiirre  exceeding  the 
Haven  or  Sea-towncs. 

They  use  to  reckon  the  Gold  Coast  to  begin  from  Cape  [ll.vii.946.] 
Dc  trcs  punctas,  to  Rio  de  Volta.  This  Cape  Dc  tres 
punctas  licth  under  foure  degrees  and  an  halfc  ;  and  because 
it  hath  three  Points  or  Heads,  which  reach  into  the  Sea, 
therefore  it  is  called  the  Cape  De  trcs  punctas ;  but,  for 
that  the  Portugals  have  a  Castle  there,  called  Aziem,  the  Azlm. 
Neproes  arc  not  suffered  to  dcale  with  the  Hollanders. 

Eastward  five  miles  lower  there  licth  a  place,  called 
Anta,  and  there  the  ships  commonly  cast  fourth  their  Anm. 
Anchors ;  for  there  the  Negroes  buy  much  Iron,  and  arc 
very  expert  to  make  Iron-worke.  Those  People  traffique 
much  with  Palme-wine,  whereof  they  have  great  store,  as 
of  Hens,  Goats ;  and  divers  Fruits,  Jugnamas,  and  Annan- 
asos;  and  when  the  time  commeth  that  they  draw  their 
Wine  out  of  the  Trees,  then  the  Canoes  come  thither  with 
their  Negroes  and  Merchants,  at  the  least,  ten  or  twentie 
miles  from  within  the  Land  to  buy  Wine,  so  that  it  is 
carried  almost  all  the  Coast  along,  and  great  traffique  made 
therewith.  This  Wine  they  esteeme  very  good  for  their 
men  to  drinke,  because  it  is  not  so  sweet  as  the  Wine 
which  is  farther  within  the  Countrie,  which  is  not  mixed 
with  Water,  as  this  Wine  is.  The  other  Wine  they 
estccme  to  be  good  to  be  drunke  by  their  women  because 
it  is  not  mixed,  but  is  exceeding  sweet,  and  soonc  makes 
the  women  merrie.  A  mile  lower  lieth  Rio  de  St.  Georgio,  RieS.Gterg^. 
and  a  place,  called  Jabbe,  and  Cama,  where  the  Portugals  Cama. 
also  have  a  House :  and  because  this  Qviarter  is  very 
fiTiitfiill,  there  dwells  three  or  foure  Portugals  there,  which 
receive  the  Custome  of  the  Fish,  which  is  taken  by  the 
Negroes  in  the  River, and  buy  great  store  of  other  victuals, 
which  they  send  continually  to  the  Castles  of  Aziem  and 
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Mina,  to  victuall  them  withall.     Before  this  River  the 
is  a  great  Sand,  which  scretcheth  farre  into  the  Sea,  whereb] 
you  cannot  enter  into  it  with  any  ships,  but  oncly  wil 
great  Canoes.     And  a  mile  lower  there  lieth  a  Villa  ^ 
by  the  Negroes,  called  Agitaky :  by  the  Portugals,  Aides 
de  Torto ;  and  by  the  Netherlanders,  Comando :  but  yM 
it  is  not  Comando,  although  we  call  it  so ;   for  ComanOT 
lleth  upon  the  Hill,  where  the  Kings  dwell.     They  of 
Edom,  Wassa,  Comando,  and  other  Townes,  come  to  thfl 
Haven  to  buy  their  Wares :  there  we  sell  many  Vcnetia^ 
Madrigetien,  and  Corals  (for  the  common  people  Crafiiquc 
much  therewith  by  grinding  and  selling  them  one  un^ 
the  other)  small  Copper  Basons,  and  blue  Cloth :   broar 
Linnen  is  well  sold  there.     In  this  place  men  sell  not  any 
Wares  in  great  quantities,  but  all  in  small  parcels ;  &  for 
that  there  are  so  many  small  parcels  sold  there,  therefore 
it  is  the  worst  place  of  all  that  Coast  for  giving  of  Dachios : 
and  for  that  their  Gold,  for  the  most  part,  is  molten,  and 
cut  in  smal  pieces,  therefore  there  is  much  deceit  therein, 
for  they  mixe  much  yellow  Copper  among  it,  and  many 
times  bring  Copper  in  stead  of  Gold;   and  for  those  two 
Points  it  is  the  worst  place  to  dcale  in  throughout  all  the 
Coast.     They  have  the  greatest  number  of  Canoes  in  all 
the  Countrie  besides;    for  many  times  they  goc  to 
early  in  the  morning,  with  seventie  or  cightie  Canoes,  an 
enter  as  farre  info  the  Sea,  as  you  can  well  discerne  them, 
and  about  noone-time  they  come  home  againe  with  their 
Fish,  for  there  they  arc  very  expert  in  fishmg.     It  is  like- 
wise no  lesse  provided  of  Fruits,  for  there  is  no  place  in 
all  the  Land,  where  a  man  may  have  greater  store,  n 
better  cheape  Fruit,  then  there,  especially  a  kind  of  Frui 
called,  Bannana;  and  for  that  cause  it  is  by  us  called,  t 
Fruit  Market.     When  you  sailc  somewhat  lower,  and  are 
North  North-east  from  the  high  Hill  of  Comando,  there 
is  a  place  called,  Terra  pckina.     Necre  to  that  is  the  Castle 
of  Mina,  with  a  Portugall  Garrison  to  prohibite  Trade,    jfl 
Sailing  a  long  mile  lower,  you  come  to  a  place  calico^ 
Cape  Crosso;    this  Cape  or  Point  is  a  great  place  of 
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traffique,  where  the  French  men  m  time  past  used  much 
to  lie  with  their  ships,  and  to  traffique  in  the  Countrie, 
and  in  the  yeare  1590.  or  1591.  there  was  a  ship  of  Dccpc 
set  upon,  by  them  of  the  Castle  of  Mina,  whereof  njost 
of  the  men  were  skine^  and  the  rest  made  Slaves ;  and 
when  we  began  first  to  traflfique  there,  in  the  yeare  1592.  1591. 
there  were  some  of  our  Hollanders  slaine  in  a  Boat  at  the 
same  place ;  but  now  the  ships  begin  to  trafiique  there 
againe,  because  of  the  preat  quantitie  o(  Gold  which  is 
brought  thither  from  Foetu,  Abrenbon,  and  Mandinea, 
and  other  Townes,  which  lie  above  two  hundred  miles 
within  the  Countrie.  Sailing  a  mile  lower,  you  come  to 
the  chiefe  place  of  Traffique  in  all  the  Countrie,  called 
Mourre.  A  mile  lower  there  Heth  a  place  called,  Infantin,  in/anHn. 
and  two  miles  farther  there  lieth  a  towne  called  Cormantin,  Cermantin. 
under  the  King  of  Foetui.  There  the  Hollanders  fetch 
their  hoops,  to  bind  their  water  vessels  withall ;  for  there 
are  the  best.  Sayling  foure  miles  lower,  you  come  to  the 
high  hill  oi  Mango,  whereon  the  Negros  offer  sacrifice  to 
the  Devill,  but  there  is  no  Traffique.  A  mile  lower  there 
is  a  Village  called,  Biamba,  where  they  keepe  good  store  Biamha.. 
of  Cowes,  for  it  is  good  Pasture  ground.  The  Inhabitants 
use  great  Traffique  along  the  Coast,  by  selling  their  Cattle; 
and  because  that  there,  there  are  many  proper  women ; 
divers  of  the  Negroes  come  from  other  places  of  the 
Countrey  thither  to  buy  women,  and  to  fetch  slaves  to 
serve  their  turnes  withall ;  The  Countrey  people  there- 
abouts are  good  husbandmen,  and  sow  much  Millie, 
prcsse  good  store  of  Palme  wine,  and  bring  great  number 
of  yonw  Cattle  up.  Three  miles  lower,  there  lieth  a  place 
called  Berqu,  the  Village  lieth  upon  a  hill,  there  the  French  Ber^u. 
men  used  much  to  Anchor  with  their  ships.  Those  people 
speakc  another  Language,  and  to  that  place  all  the  people 
forwards  speake  one  Language.  The  people  are  very 
Ingenious  to  make  all  kind  of  things,  specially  of  gold,  [n.Tii.947.} 
for  they  can  make  faire  Chaines  of  gold,  with  other  feire 
things,  as  Rings,  &c.  There  they  brew  a  kind  of  drinke 
called  Pitouw,  which  is  much  like  small   Beere.     They 
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have  great  store  of  Hens,  and  better  cheapc  then  in  other 
places :  there  also  they  take  the  greene  Birds,  called 
Parrots.  The  Inhabitants  in  their  time  used  to  buy  great 
store  of  Iron,  for  they  have  many  Smithes,  whereby  they 
make  faire  Armes,  but  now  there  comes  no  more  ships 
thither,  they  goe  with  their  Canoes  to  Ackra,  which  lieth 
foure  miles  lower;  which  is  a  low  land  upon  the  Strand, 
having  a  halfe  tree  made  in  forme  of  a  Gibet,  which  they 
estceme  to  be  their  Fetisso.  The  Portupalls  were  wont 
to  have  a  Castle  there ;  but  for  some  mischiefe  that  they 
had  done  to  the  Inhabitants,  the  Negroes  tooke  their 
Castle  by  force,  slew  all  the  Portugalls,  and  brake  downe 
the  Castle.  There  againe  they  use  another  Language, 
they  are  a  craftie  and  subtle  people,  and  the  subilllcst  of 
all  that  Coast,  both  for  Tranique  and  otherwise.  They 
have  very  few  Canoes  to  fish  or  goe  to  Sea  withall ;  but 
those  they  have  are  very  great,  for  I  have  seene  one  that 
was  cut  out  of  a  tree,  which  was  five  and  thirty  foot  long, 
and  five  foot  broad,  and  three  foot  high,  which  was  as 
biggc  as  a  Shallop ;  so  that  it  would  have  held  thirty  men 
at  the  least.  They  come  not  often  to  buy  wares,  but 
observe  ccrtaine  dayes  in  the  weeke  to  that  purpose,  and 
then  they  come  with  great  store  of  money,  bringing  the 
gold  as  it  is  found  in  the  hilles.  Two  miles  below  that, 
there  lieth  a  place,  called  Ncugo.  A  mile  lower,  lieth 
Temin  ;  And  a  mile  lower  then  that,  another  place,  called 
Chinka,  where  the  Hollanders  begin  to  place  boats  to 
traffique  with  the  Negroes,  which  from  the  yeerc  one  thou- 
sand sixe  hundred,  was  first  begun  to  be  known  unto  us. 

They  make  warre  for  a  small  matter,  for  the  Kings  are 
so  envious  and  angry  one  against  the  other,  and  so  proud, 
that  they  cannot  endure  their  equalls ;  whereupon  they 
challenge  one  the  other  to  the  BattcU,  and  to  fight  together 
in  the  field.  The  King  gives  warning  to  the  Townes 
under  his  command,  to  will  the  Captaincs  with  their  men 
to  come  to  him,  to  fight  against  the  enemies  :  their  enemies 
likewise  doe  the  like,  and  so  make  preparation  to  fight 
one  against  the  other.     The  Kings  of  those  Townes  have 
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certaine  men,  that  are  their  Souldiers  or  slaves  (which  are 
as  much  as  Souldiers)  who  every  day  watch  in  the  Kings 
house,  and  are  as  it  were  his  guard.  They  are  very  proud 
of  their  offices,  and  In  the  streets  they  goe  stately,  looking 
upon  themselves,  some  times  striking  with  their  armes 
over  their  heads,  and  sometimes  leaping  backewards  and 
forwards,  and  round  about ;  looking  Bercely,  as  if  they 
would  devourc  all  the  world.  They  goe  to  the  warres 
with  the  King,  and  if  not  then,  they  stay  continually  with 
him,  to  guard  his  person:  and  when  the  time  commeth 
that  they  must  fight,  every  one  preparcth  himselfc  there- 
unto, in  the  best  manner  that  hee  can.  First,  they  paint 
their  feces  with  colours,  some  Red,  others  While,  and 
■pthcrs  Yellow  ;  and  also  thetr  brests  and  the  whole  bodies 
with  Crosses,  Strikes,  and  Snakes,  and  many  such  like 
things;  They  also  take  their  Beads  with  them,  wherewith 
they  make  their  Fctissos,  and  hang  them  about  them,  and 
thinke  when  they  have  them  about  them,  that  their 
Fctissos  will  defend  them,  and  that  they  shall  not  be  slalnc. 
They  make  and  wreath  a  Ring  of  boughcs  of  trees,  as 
thicke  as  a  mans  arme,  which  they  put  about  their  ncckes, 
to  beare  off  the  blowes  of  their  Knives,  in  stead  of 
Gorgets ;  on  their  heads  they  weare  Caps  made  of  Libards 
or  Crocodiles  skins:  on  their  bodies  they  weare  a  Cloth 
Girdle  which  they  thrust  betweene  their  legges  with  a 
peece  of  Cloth  of  a  handfiiU  broad,  to  cover  their  privities 
withall ;  for  then  they  weare  as  few  clothes  on  their  backes 
as  they  can,  that  they  may  not  be  cumbred  therewith  when 
they  fight,  in  their  Girdles  they  stickc  a  hewing  Knife  or 
a  Poniard  ;  In  their  left  hands  bearing  their  shields,  which 
arc  almost  as  long  and  as  broad  as  themselves,  in  their 
right  hands  they  hold  their  Assagaies,  wherewith  they 
fling  each  at  other,  some  of  them  have  two,  some  three, 
foure,  or  more  as  they  are  able,  and  such  as  arc  not  able, 
to  have  shields  and  Assagaies,  they  carrie  Bowes  and  '^'"w'W 
sheaves  of  Arrowcs,  made  of  skins,  full  of  smal  Arrowes  v*^'"''- 
with  Iron  heads  at  the  ends,  wherewith  they  wll  shoot 
most  cruelly. 
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The  Boyes  or  Servants  carrie  the  Orums  into  the  warreSj 
whereon  they  play,  others  have  homes  of  Elephants  Teeth, 
wherewith  they  blow.  When  all  is  prepared,  and  everic 
Morinni  or  Gentleman  with  his  men  are  readic,  they  all 
meet  at  the  Kings  Court,  and  so  goe  with  their  Wives, 
Children,  and  all  their  Houshold  together  to  the  Warres, 
where  the  battaile  should  bee  fought,  and  if  it  be  a  "Warre 
which  concerneth  them  much,  and  wherewith  the)'  are 
much  moved,  and  provoked  to  overcome  their  Enemies, 
then  they  burne  their  owne  Houses,  and  all  their  Townea, 
that  their  Enemies  may  have  no  such  advantage  against 
them,  as  also  because  their  minds  should  not  be  moved  to 
looke  and  barken  home-ward,  but  rather  to  give  them  the 
better  courages  to  set  upon  their  Enemies.  But  if  it  be 
a  Warre  of  no  great  importance^  and  that  will  be  soone 
ended,  then  they  burnc  not  their  Houses  nor  take  not 
their  wives  and  children  with  them,  but  they  leave  their 
Townes,  and  send  their  wives  and  children  to  the  next 
place,  with  whom  they  have  no  enmitie,  which  take  all  their 
houshold -stuffe  with  them,  leaving  their  Houses  cmptie, 
without  any  kind  of  thing  in  them,  as  if  they  had  wholly 
abandoned  their  Townes,  and  when  their  Warre  is  ended, 
then  their  wives  and  children  rctumc  againe  to  their  owne 
Townes  withall  their  stuffe. 

The  Souldiers  on  both  sides  meeting  together  in  the 
fields,  doe  the  best  they  can  to  destroy  their  enemies,  both 
by  casting  at  each  other  with  their  Assagaies,  and  by 
n|I.vii,9+8.]  blowes.  They  can  cast  so  exceeding  straitc,  right  and 
sure  with  their  Assagaies  that  they  will  not  feile  to  hit  a 
Stiver  or  piece  of  monie  as  bigge  as  a  Groat,  the  rest 
shoot  with  poisoned  Arrowes.  The  Drummes  and  Homes 
are  heard  to  make  a  great  noise  when  they  fight  together, 
and  in  this  Warre  whosoever  is  taken  Prisoner  they  make 
him  a  slave  all  his  life  long,  and  such  as  are  slaine,  their 
bodies  arc  drcst  and  eaten  as  good  mcale.  Their  Warres 
are  not  so  cruell  as  they  seeme,  nor  according  to  the  noise 
and  preparation  by  them  made,  and  their  Warre  continucth 
not  long,  but  is  soone  over-past  and  ended.     They  also 
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burne  each  others  Houses  and  Townes,  and  drive  the 
Inhabitants  out  of  them. 

It  hapneth  oftentimes,  that  although  they  have  no  great  SecuntU. 
controvcrsie  with  each  other,  they  make  peace  together, 
promising  not  to  warre  one  against  the  other,  and  to  assure 
and  confirms  their  promises,  they  belecve  no  words,  but 
they  send  each  other  a  man  for  a  suretic,  whom  they 
kccpc  by  them,  and  this  man  whom  they  deliver  in  this 
sort  for  a  suretie,  is  one  of  the  chiefe  of  their  Towne,  who 
being  brought  to  the  place  where  he  must  remainc  by  the 
Kings  slaves,  he  himselfe  being  bravely  drest,  and  sitteth 
upon  a  slaves  sholder,  and  in  that  sort  is  carried  to  the 
King,  and  to  him  they  shew  much  honour,  and  yet  they 
watch  him  narrowly. 

They  also  buy  many  Peeces,  and  begin  to  learne  to 
shoot  in  them,  and  have  the  understanding  to  know  that 
a  long  Pcece  carrieth  further  then  a  short,  which  both  the 
Portugals  and  wee  also  teach  them.  They  are  very  expert 
in  making  of  Armes,  for  they  make  Poniards  of  an  ell 
long  without  hJlts  and  foure  fingers  broad,  with  two  edges, 
the  handle  being  of  wood,  with  a  pummcU  at  the  end, 
they  cover  the  handle  over  with  a  plate  of  Gold,  or  with 
the  skinne  of  a  certaine  kind  of  fish  which  they  take, 
which  with  them  is  esteemed  as  much  as  Gold  is  with  us, 
they  make  sheathes  of  Dogs  or  Goatcs  skinnes,  and  above 
at  the  end  of  the  sheathe,  in  stead  of  a  chape  they  put 
a  great  red  shell,  as  broad  as  a  mans  hand,  which  is  in 
great  estimation  with  them,  others  that  have  not  the 
abilitte  to  buy  such  shels,  make  or  buy  hewing  Knives  in 
fashion  like  a  Gammon  of  Bacon,  broad  at  the  end  and 
narrow  before,  which  cut  but  on  the  one  side,  and  in  stead 
of  a  red  shell,  they  trimme  them  with  an  Apes  or  a  Tygres 
head,  and  those  they  sticke  in  their  Girdles,  on  the  one 
side,  and  wcare  them  as  they  goc  along  in  the  streets,  and 
Carrie  their  Assagaies  in  their  hands,  and  if  they  have  a 
servant  or  a  slave,  they  make  him  bearc  their  Assagay  and 
Shield  before  them,  and  they  follow  them  with  a  staffe  in 
their  hands.     The  Merchants  travcll  in  the  Countrie  with 


Their  Armts.  their  Armcs,  and  their  servants  or  slaves  likewise  carric 
Armcs  with  them,  who  commonly  have  Bowes  and 
Arrowes,  because  they  arc  Weapons  which  are  least  cum- 
bersome to  bee  carried,  for  they  can  carric  them  about 
their  neckes. 

Their  Assagaies  arc  made  of  divers  fashions  and  of 
many  sorts,  but  for  the  most  part  of  Iron,  at  least  two 
foot  at  both  ends,  and  that  part  which  they  hold  in  their 
hands  is  oi  wood,  both  the  ends  arc  as  heavJe  of  Iron  one 
as  the  other,  because  they  should  weigh  an  even  weight, 
and  for  that  one  should  not  be  heavier  then  the  other,  for 
if  it  should  they  could  not  strike  nor  cast  right  with  them. 
They  are  very  curious  of  their  Armes,  for  they  will  alwaies 
have  sixc  or  seven  of  those  Assagaies  in  their  Houses, 
which  stand  in  the  ground  one  by  the  other,  with  their 
Shields  hanging  by  them ;  those  Shields  they  make  of 
woodden  hoopes,  which  they  fold  one  within  the  other, 
and  so  make  them  foure  square,  but  some-what  bowing 
like  a  Buckler,  and  they  are  commonly  six  foot  long,  and 
fbure  foot  broad,  in  the  middle  they  make  a  crosse  of 
wood,,  and  bind  it  upon  the  rest  of  the  hoopes,  to  hold 
them  the  fester  together,  thereof  also  they  make  their 
handles  whereon  they  bearc  their  Shields :  some  of  them 
of  the  better  sort  cover  their  Shields  over  with  an  Oxc- 
hidc,  and  put  a  plate  of  Iron  upon  it  two  foot  long,  and  a 
fixJt  broad.  They  make  great  account  of  their  Shields, 
thinking  that  under  them  they  have  a  great  safeguard  for 
their  bodies.  They  make  their  Bowes  of  very  hard  wood, 
the  strinpcs  are  made  of  the  barkes  of  trees,  their  Arrowes 
are  of  thmne  and  tuffc  wood,  the  Feathers  are  made  of  the 
haire  of  a  Dogges  skinne,  wherewith  they  cover  almost 
halfc  their  Arrowes,  and  on  the  ends  they  put  small  Iron 
heads,  which  heads  when  they  goe  to  warrc  one  against  the 
other,  they  anoint  with  poison,  which  is  the  juyce  of  cer- 
taine  greene  Herbs,  but  they  must  not  carric  such  poisoned 
Arrowes  but  in  time  of  warrc,  and  that  upon  paine  of  a 
great  forfeit,  or  some  other  punishment  to  be  inflicted 
upon  them  that  bearc  such  Arrowes  about  them,  their 
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sheafes  they  make  of  Goats  skinnes,  which  they  hang  about 
their  neckes,  and  put  their  Arrowes  into  it.  Their  Drums 
are  made  of  hollow  trees,  which  are  covered  over  with 
Buckes  skinnes,  with  woodden  pinnes,  and  strike  upon 
them  with  woodden  stickes  made  like  Spoones  or  Ladels. 
Those  Drums  commonly  lie  before  the  Kings  Captalnes 
and  Guards  Houses,  and  are  sometimes  twcntie  foot  long, 
whereon  they  play  when  the  King  makes  a  Feast.  They 
also  make  smaller  Drums  of  hollow  trees,  which  they  hang 
about  their  neckes,  and  goe  about  the  Towne,  playing  on 
them,  those  Drums  are  round  above,  and  under  very 
narrow  like  a  funnell,  no  man  may  use  them ;  but  Gentle- 
men. They  make  Homes  of  Elephants  Teeth,  and  race 
them  finely  with  manie  stickes  in  them,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  Home  they  make  a  small  hole  which  is  foure 
square,  and  blow  at  that,  but  no  man  may  use  them  but 
only  the  King  or  the  Captaine. 

They  choose  their  Kings  by  the  most  voices  and  con- 
sents of  the  common  people,  for  their  Kingdomes  are  not 
successive  to  any  of  their  children  or  Kinsmen,  but  when 
their  King  is  dead,  they  choose  another  to  govcrne  them, 
and  to  possesse  the  Kmgdome,  and  hee  dwellcth  in  the 
deceased  Kings  Court,  and  possesseth  all  that  he  findeth 
therein,  at  his  first  entrie  into  the  Kingdome,  he  must 
buy  good  store  of  Cowes^  and  Palme-wine,  and  bestow  a 
Blanket  upon  his  subjects,  for  they  make  great  account  of 
a  King  that  is  Uberall,  and  feasteth  them,  but  if  their  King 
be  covetous,  and  seelceth  to  heape  up  good  store  of  Gold, 
they  hate  him,  seeking  all  the  meanes  they  can  to  find 
some  cause  to  drive  him  out  of  his  Kingdome,  and  to 
choose  a  better  according  to  their  minds.  As  it  hapncd 
in  my  time  to  the  King  of  Sabae  (who  had  becne  King  of 
Infiintin)  and  was  made  King  of  Saba:,  whom  they  dravc 
out  of  his  Kingdome,  and  taking  all  his  goods  from  htm, 
made  him  goe  to  Infanlln  againe,  from  whence  he  came, 
and  chose  another  in  his  place  that  pleased  them  better. 
And  for  that  cause,  the  King  that  will  bee  well  beloved  of 
his  subjects,  everic  three  monethcs  when  his  Guard  or 
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Customers  come  to  pay  him  that  which  they  have  received 
at  the  Sea-side,  and  of  the  Countrie  people  for  custome, 
he  must  make  a  Banquet,  and  spend  more  then  he  rccciveth 
at  that  time,  and  then  he  biddech  his  Morrinnis  (which 
is  as  much  as  to  say  a  Gentleman  or  one  of  his  Counscll) 
and  buycth  many  Cowes  or  Oxen,  and  also  all  the  Palme- 
wine  in  the  Countrie,  that  he  can  get  which  is  given 
by  him  to  the  common  people,  who  at  that  time  arc  very 
merrie  and  joyfull,  singing  and  playing  upon  their  Drums. 
The  heads  of  the  Cowes  are  made  clcane  and  falrely 
painted  and  hanged  full  of  Fetissoes,  which  done  they  arc 
hanged  very  orderly  in  the  Kings  chamber  one  under  the 
other,  in  stead  of  Pictiires,  and  for  a  great  honour  unto 
the  King,  whereby  such  strangers  as  come  to  the  Kings 
Court,  may  perceive  that  he  is  a  good  King,  and  for  that 
cause  is  much  esteemed  and  beloved  of  his  people. 
Besides  this  they  hold  another  Feast  day  everie  yeare,  as 
being  the  day  of  their  Coronation  or  their  Fetisses  day, 
then  the  King  inviteth  his  Neighbour  Kings  and  Cap- 
taines,  with  all  his  Gentlemen  to  a  Banquet,  and  makes  a 
great  Feast,  and  that  day  he  prayeth  to  his  Fetisso,  and  he 
himselfe  sacrificeth  unto  him,  which  he  doth  but  once  a 
yeare.  This  Fetisso  is  the  highest  tree  in  the  Towne, 
which  is  the  Kings  Fetisso,  upon  this  Festival)  day  they 
use  manie  Apish  Toyes,  as  Fencing,  Drumming,  singing 
and  leaping,  the  women  also  are  verie  merrie  and  dance, 
and  everie  King  holdeth  his  Feast  day  apart,  and  they  doe 
it  one  soonc  after  the  other,  which  they  doe  in  their 
Summer  time. 

On  their  Sunday  at  night  the  King  makes  a  Feast,  and 
buyes  up  all  the  Palme-wine  which  is  drawne  out  of  the 
Trees  that  day,  and  biddeth  his  wives  and  children  to 
Supper,  and  his  chiefesi  Gentlemen,  at  which  time  they 
are  vcric  merrie,  for  hee  eates  but  one  day  in  a  wccke  with 
his  wives  and  children,  and  that  is  upon  their  Sunday. 
Hit  wivn.  These  women  are  verie  serviceable  to  the  King  their 
Husband,  and  everie  one  of  them  fcasteth  him  to  winne 
his  love,  so  that  he  wanteth  no  service  at  their  hands  l_ 
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cvene  one  ot  nis  wives  hath  his  goods  and  riches  apart  by 
her  selfe,  and  kcepeth  and  feedeth  her  owne  children,  and 
shec  that  is  in  favour  with  the  King,  wanteth  nothing. 
I  When  the  Kings  wives  go  abroad,  they  leane  upon  the 
shoulders  of  other  women  that  serve  them,  and  are  their 
slaves,  and  their  children  are  also  carried  upon  the 
shoulders  of  other  of  the  Kings  slaves,  hcc  himselfe 
commcth  UttJe  abroad,  but  staycth  alwaycs  in  his  House, 
sometime  he  sittcth  at  his  doorc  but  not  often,  his  House  is 
watcht  both  day  and  night  by  his  slaves,  which  watch  armed  HU  CuarJ. 
in  his  Court,  and  in  his  Chamber,  and  when  he  goeth  out 
they  attend  on  him  and  goe  round  about  him.  In  the 
morning  betimes  and  late  m  the  evening,  his  slaves  blow 
those  IHlorncs  of  Elephants  Teeth,  which  make  a  prettic 
sound,  for  they  have  the  slight  to  draw  their  breath  in 
and  out  as  they  list,  and  can  answcre  one  the  other  when 
they  blow,  when  the  King  comes  out  of  his  Chamber,  his 
wives  stand  rcadie  to  attend  on  him,  to  wash  his  bodie  all 
over,  and  then  to  anoint  it  with  Palme-oile,  after  that  hec 
catcth  some-what,  and  so  sets  himselfe  downe  upon  a 
stoole,and  in  his  hand  hee  holdeth  a  Horse  or  an  Elephants 
tayle  to  keepe  the  Flies  from  his  naked  bodie,  he  is  bravely 
drest  after  this  manner;  his  Beard  is  knotted  with  golden 
Corals  and  other  costly  things,  on  his  armes  and  legges 
hee  hath  Rings  of  Gold  and  other  faire  Beades  of  Corall, 
and  the  like  also  about  his  necke,  and  so  hec  sttteth  all  the 
day  talking  with  one  or  other,  for  he  wanteth  no  company 
to  passe  the  time  away,  they  have  one  attending  on  them, 
whom  they  call  Viador  (which  word  they  have  learned  of 
the  Portugals)  hee  is  the  Kings  Treasurer,  and  keepeth 
his  Gold  and  other  Riches,  receiveth  and  payeth  all,  and 
doth  all  other  businesses  for  the  King.  This  man  is  next 
unto  the  King,  and  he  commonly  hath  more  golden  Rings 
about  his  necke,  amies  and  feet,  then  the  King  himselfe. 
When  the  Kings  children  are  of  some  yeares,  if  they  will  HUehildrtn. 
have  any  thing  they  must  looke  to  get  it,  for  the  King 
may  give  them  nothing  to  live  idly  upon,  for  the  common 
people  would  murmurre  at  it,  ir  the  King  should  give 
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somewhat  unto  them,  he  might  doe  wrong  to  his  Gentle- 
men, but  hec  giveth  them  their  Patrimoniall  goods  when 
they  marrie  as  their  cuscome  is ;  and  besides  that  he  giveth 
them  every  one  a  slave  to  serve  their  turncs  with  afl,  and 
they  have  nothing  else  of  their  Fathers,  whereby  it  falleth 
out,  that  when  they  waxc  old,  and  seckc  not  to  doe  any 
thing,  they  are  no  more  respected  then  another  man  is. 
The  King  keepcs  them  with  him  to  serve  him,  and  when 
he  malceth  peace  with  any  other  Towne  or  King,  then  he 

[Il.rii.gjo.J  imploreth  his  children,  and  sends  his  sonncs  for  hostages, 
that  they  may  begin  to  be  honored,  and  thereby  attaine  to 
great  estate :  the  revenues  of  the  Fruits,  Fish,  Wine,  and 
Palme-oile,  which  the  King  hath,  arc  sufficient  to  main- 
taine  the  King,  and  his  Wives,  and  Children.  His  Millie, 
whereof  he  maketh  Bread,  is  sowed  and  reaped  for  him, 
at  other  mens  charges ;  whereby  he  hath  a  good  life  {but 
yet  miserable  in  respect  of  ours.)  When  the  King  dies 
he  is  honourably  buried  after  their  manner,  and  then 
presently  they  choose  another,  one  that  is  not  of  the  last 
Kings  kindred ;  but  they  choose  a  strange  man,  whom 
they  thinke  good ;  and  by  no  meanes  they  will  choose 
any  that  in  any  point  held  with,  or  favoured  the  last  King. 
Having  made  him  King,  they  bring  him  to  the  Palace, 
and  he  taketh  the  government  upon  him,  and  hath  all  the 
treasure  and  goods  of  the  dead  King,  which  he  got  during 
the  time  of  his  Raigne ;  and  that  he  holdeth,  so  that  the 
dead  Kings  Children  enjoy  not  a  penie:  but  that  which 
he  had  when  he  was  chosen  King,  that  they  take  and  port 
among  them,  as  their  custome  is. 

Lateyert,  They  use  no  Counsellors  nor  Attorneyes,  but   every 

man  must  tell  his  owne  tale  to  the  Judge,  who  sends  for 
the  accused  partic ;  after  whose  answere,  the  Plaintiffe 
speaketh  againe :  and  in  this  sort  they  arc  each  of  them 
heard  to  speakc  foure  or  five  times,  and  when  the  one 
speaketh  the  other  must  hold  his  peace  till  he  hath  done, 
for  they  must  not  interrupt  one  the  other  when  ihq- 
speake,  upon  painc  of  corporall  punishment,  so  that 
although  they  bee  wild  men,  and  without  any  civilltie  or 
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good  behaviour;  yet  therein  they  use  a  very  good  and 
laudible  custome.  When  the  Judge  hath  heard  them 
say  what  they  can,  according  to  his  owne  mind,  hee  giveth 
Judgement,  which  they  must  stand  unto  without  appeale. 
If  it  bee  any  thing  concerning  the  King,  whereby  he  is  to 
have  any  forfeiture  or  otherwise,  the  Judge  receiveth  it, 
and  demandeth  it  of  him  that  is  to  pay  it,  in  the  Kings 
name,  which  he  must  pay  presently  without  delay,  and  if 
he  be  not  able  to  doe  it,  he  must  presently  depart  from 
thence  to  another  Townc,  or  some  other  Kings  Jurisdic- 
tion, and  there  stay  till  he  hath  contented  his  King,  & 
payed  his  Fine.  If  it  be  a  controversie  which  is  to  be 
determined  among  them,  and  they  cannot  agree  thereon, 
then  they  will  seckc  to  kill  each  other,  or  challenge  their 
adverse  parties  to  6ght  with  them,  appointing  a  day  and  Cvmbntt. 
place  when  they  will  meet  with  their  Armes  to  end  or 
determine  their  controversie.  In  the  meane  time  they 
make  their  cause  knowne  to  some  of  their  friends,  and 
desire  their  hclpe,  {for  each  of  them  may  have  three  or 
foiire  men  to  helpe  them)  and  commonly  they  are  of  their 
neerest  friends  and  kindred ;  and  when  their  appointed 
day  is  come,  each  of  them  goeth  with  his  companions  to 
the  same  place,  and  when  they  meet  together  with  their 
Shields  and  Assagaies  to  defend  themselves  witholl,  they 
place  themselves  orderly  in  the  field  one  right  over  against 
the  other,  the  Plaintiffe  and  the  Defendant  standing  in 
the  middle,  and  so  begin  to  cast  and  shoot  at  each  other 
with  their  Assagaies,  and  shoot  in  that  sort  so  long  untill 
that  some  of  them  on  both  sides  are  hurt,  and  fall  to  the 
ground.  Then  they  cease  their  Fight,  and  so  their  quarrell 
endcth.  But  his  side  on  whom  the  dead  man  is  found  to 
be  slaine,  or  that  hath  lost  the  victorie,  come  to  the  other 
partic  and  desire  to  have  the  man  out  of  their  companie, 
that  was  the  cause  of  that  Combat,  in  stead  oi  the  dead 
man  that  is  slaine.  And  if  he  runneth  away,  and  gettelh 
to  another  Towne,  they  will  follow  him,  and  will  never 
leave  before  they  have  gotten  him  into  their  bands,  and 
none  of  their  Kings  may  give  such  a  man  freedome,  nur 
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keepe  him  secretly  in  his  Towne,  but  if  he  can  find  him  in 
his  Towne,  he  must  deliver  him  to  those  that  seeke  after 
him,  and  if  he  doth  it  not,  then  they  make  complaint  to 
their  King,  and  so,  many  times  one  King  makes  warre 
upon  another  for  that  cause  ;  when  they  have  found  him,  he 
is  delivered  to  the  wife  of  the  dead  man,  and  shee  keepeth 
him  for  her  Slave,  or  else  shee  sells  him  to  another :  but  if 
hec  hath  any  meancs  to  pacific  the  woman,  or  the  friends 
of  that  man,  and  to  redeemc  himselfe  out  of  bondage,  he 
may  doe  it,  and  goe  freely  abroad.  They  arc  very  great 
controversies  that  arc  ended  in  this  manner,  for  they  are 
no  common  men  that  end  their  quarrels  in  such  sort. 

The  PlaintifFe  certifies  the  Captaine,  who  causcth  a 
Drum  to  be  sounded  by  one  of  his  Slaves,  and  he  gocth 
round  about  the  Towne  with  the  Drum  about  his  necke, 
and  with  him  there  gocth  two  boyes  more,  each  with  a 
Cow-bell  in  their  hands,  without  Clappers,  and  they  strike 
upon  them  with  sticlccs  made  of  wood,  and  when  they 
have  gone  in  this  sort  round  about  the  Towne  (which  is 
a  signe  unto  the  people  that  Justice  is  to  be  executed)  then 
the  Captaine  with  his  Gentlemen  comes  and  sit  round 
together  in  the  Market-place,  each  man  with  his  Armes, 
wherewith  all  the  people  assemble  together,  knowing  not 
what  the  matter  is,  and  goe  to  the  Market-place,  where 
their  common  assemblies  are  made,  the  women  standing 
in  one  place,  the  men  in  another,  to  heare  what  the 
Captaine  will  say ;  and  he  that  is  accused  is  presently  taken, 
and  kept  prisoner  in  the  Captaines  house,  and  if  it  be  a 
weightie  matter,  he  is  bound;  if  otherwise,  he  is  onely 
kept  by  the  Executioner,  and  he  must  not  depart  from 
thence  before  his  cause  be  tried,  in  the  tiicane  time,  the 
Captaine  with  his  Gentlemen  sit  still  in  the  Market-place, 
to  heare  the  complaints  made  against  the  Prisoner,  and 
send  him  word  by  his  Slaves  what  accusations  are  laid 
against  him,  whereunto  he  must  presently,  without  delay, 
make  answere;  otherwise,  if  he  cannot  excuse  himseire, 
he  must  pay  the  penaltie  which  he  hath  incurred  ;  and  if  he 
cannot  pay  it,  he  must  in  the  Kings  behalfe  be  sold  as  a 
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Slave,  towards  the  payment  of  his  Fine,  and  ever  after, 

while  he  liveth,  he  must  be  a  Slave :  but  if  he  hath  done 

any  offence  that  deserveth  death,   he  may  redeemc  his  [II.vii.951.] 

life  with  money,  if  hee  can  agree  with  the  King,  and 

content  him  ;  which  money  is  divided  among  the  Morinni, 

which  have  the  one  halfe,  and  the  King  the  other  halfc, 

without  giving  any  to  the  friends  of  the  dead  man.     And 

if  it  be  one  that  hath  incurred  the  danger  of  paying  a 

Fine  for  lying  with  another  mans  wife,  being  accused  to 

have  won  her  thereunto  by  fiilse  promises  or  by  force,  and 

hath  not  kept  his  promise  with  her ;   then  the  King  first 

taketh  all  his  goods  from  him,  as  forfeit  unto  him;   and 

the  woman  must  pay  two  or  three  ounces  of  gold  for  a 

Fine  unto  her  husband,  or  as  he  favourcth  her,  and  she 

can  agree  with  him ;  otherwise  he  may  put  her  away,  and 

take  another  wife,  and  the  womans  friends  goe  and  burnc, 

or  pull  downe  the  mans  house  that  hath  done  the  fitct, 

and  doe  him  all  the  mischicfe  they  can,  to  make  him  to 

leave  the  Townc,  that  they  may  hearc  no  more  of  him. 

In  my  time,  while  I  lay  there,  it  hapncd  that  a  man  came 

from  one  Towne  to  another,  to  gather  up  his  debts,  which 

man  a  yeere  before  had  layne  with  another  mans  wife,  and 

the  same  woman  was  then  by  chance  come  to  the  same 

Market,  and  seeing  him,  went  straight  and  complained  to 

the  .(Enc,  (which  is  the  Captaine)  who  presently  caused 

him  to  be  taken ;    and  their  Counsel!  being  assembled, 

there  before  them  the  woman  complained  that  he  had 

forced  her,  and  had  not  paid  her  according  to  his  promise : 

he  made  answcrc,  that  he  did  it  with  her  good-will,  and 

although  neither  of  them  both  were  of  that  Towne,  yet 

their  cause  was  heard,  and  as  good  Justice  used  towards 

them,  as  if  they  had  beene  Inhabitants  of  that  place,  and 

after  long  disputation  by  them  made,  the  Fetissero  (which 

is  the  Priest  that  conjureth  their  Fetissos  or  gods)  came 

thither  with  a  certaine  Drinke  in  a  pot,  and  set  it  downe 

before  the  Captaine,  the  woman  tooke  the  pot  and  drunke 

thereof,  to  justifie  that  he  had  not  contented  her  for  the 

lossc  q(  her  honour ;  and  if  hee  would  have  drunke  thereof 
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before  the  woman  drunke,  to  justifie  that  he  had  paid  her, 
and  owed  her  nothing,  then  he  had  beene  quit  from  paying 
any  thing ;  but  knowing  himselfe  to  be  gmltie,  he  durst 
not  drinke,  but  was  found  guitiie,  and  was  judged  to  pay 
a  Fine  of  three  Bendaes,  which  is  slxe  ounces  of  gold. 
This  Drinke  among  them  is  as  much  as  an  Oath,  and 
\£mimhtnM.  is  caJlcd  Enchionkcnou ;  which  they  make  of  the  same 
grccnc  herbs  whereof  they  make  their  Fctissos ;  and  as 
they  say,  it  hath  such  a  forcc>  that  if  a  man  drinketh  it 
falsely,  their  Fetisso  causeth  him  presently  to  die; 
but  if  they  drinke  it  innocently,  then  their  Fetisso 
suffcreth  them  to  live.  By  reason  of  the  great  hatred 
and  cnvic  which  they  beare  one  unto  the  other,  they 
accuse  each  other,  although  it  bee  for  a  thing  that 
hath  beene  done  ten  yeercs  before,  so  that  there  is  no 
quarrel!  but  it  is  called  in  question.  And  if  a  man  hath 
married  or  bought  the  sister  of  that  man  that  is  to  pay  a 
Fine  unto  the  King,  and  is  not  able  to  doe  it,  then  his 
sisters  husband  must  joync  with  him  to  doc  it,  and  helpe 
him  to  pay  his  Fine,  so  they  dwell  both  under  one  Juris- 
diction, and  for  that  they  must  agree  together ;  for  bcfart 
all  things  the  King  must  be  paid  his  Fines,  by  one  meanes 
or  other,  or  else  tlicy  must  goe  out  of  his  Countrey,  and 
dwell  in  another  place ;  and  so  if  he  be  not  able  to  pay 
his  Fine,  then  he  taketh  all  his  Wives  and  Children,  and 
gocth  to  another  Towne,  and  which  is  more,  all  the  friends 
they  have  dwelling  in  that  Towne  must  also  goe  with  him, 
and  dwell  all  in  that  place,  untill  they  have  agreed  with, 
and  paid  the  King  his  Fine :  and  when  rhey  come  againe, 
then  they  goe  to  all  their  acquaintance  and  askc  them 
forgivenesse,  and  seeke  and  make  peace  and  friendship 
with  them,  as  they  had  before;  the  man  going  to  his 
friends,  and  the  woman  to  hers.  The  cause  why  their 
fi-iends  also  depart  and  leave  the  Towne,  is,  because  they 
should  not  bee  molested  nor  troubled  by  the  King  for  the 
same.  The  Fine  which  they  pay  for  Theft,  is  sixe  ounces 
of  gold,  or  three  Bendaes  or  their  weight ;  for  in  that 
Countrie  they  are  not  put  to  death  for  it.     But  if  they 
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steale  any  thing  from  the  Netherlandcrs,  they  pay  no  Fine, 

but  onely  when  they  steale  one  from  another.     If  any  man 

hath  felsified  Gold,  and  carried  it  to  the  Netherlandcrs, 

—^  and  that  they  complaine  thereof  unto  the  King;   he  must 

B  pay  a  Fine  for  it,  as  the  case  requireth.     If  much  Gold  bee 

H  falsified,  many  times  they  are  sold  for  Slaves.     And  all 

H  these  Fines  are  the  Kings,  to  maintaine  his  expences.     If 

H  it  be  a  case  wherein  any  man  hath  deserved  death,  and 

■  that  he  cannot  pay  the  King  but  with  his  life,  then  he  is 

H  judged  to  die,  and  without  any  more  delay,  the  Executioner, 

H  or  nee  that  is  appointed  to  doe  it,  taketh  him,  and  bindeth 

his  hands  behind  him,  and  then  covering  his  eies,  leadeth 

^  him  into  a  Field,  or  a  Wood,  or  where  he  thinkcth  best, 

B  (having  no  place  purposely  appointed  to  doe  it  in)  and 

being  there,  maketh  him  kneele  downe,  and  stoope  with 

his  head,  and  taking  an  Assagaie,  steppeth  backe,  and 

strikes  him  into  the  bodie,  wherewith  he  felleth  downe, 

then  he  takes  his  cutting  Knife,  and  cuts  off  his  head,  and 

then  hee  is  dead ;  for  they  beleeve  not  that  a  man  is  dead 

before  his  head  is  cut  off,  and  therefore  when  they  put  any 

man  to  death,  they  cut  off  his  head ;  which  done,  hee  cuts 

this  bodie  in  foure  quarters,  and  casts  them  into  the  field, 
to  bee  devoured  by  Beasts  and  Birds.  But  their  friends 
come  and  fetch  the  head,  and  keepe  it  for  a  great  Present, 
seething  it  in  a  Kettle,  and  then  eate  the  broth  thereof ; 
which  done,  they  take  the  bare  Scull,  and  hang  it  by  their 
Fetisso.  The  women  at  that  time  make  a  great  noise  with 
crying  and  howling,  and  take  the  quarters,  and  carrie  them 
into  the  fields:  when  the  execution  is  done,  there  are  no 
Officers  by,  but  onely  the  Executioner  and  the  Partie  that 
is  to  be  executed ;  but  when  it  is  done,  then  they  come 
about  him,  and  lament  the  dead  man,  as  aforesaid. 

For  stealing,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  of  all  the  Nations  [II.vii.952.] 
in  the  World,  thcv  have  not  their  Masters.     They  cstcemc  {^"^f'"''^'^" 
it  a  shame  to  steale  one  from  another,  but  when  they  have        """' 
'Stolne  any  thing  from  the  Netherlandcrs,  they  esteeme  it  to 
be  a  credit  unto  them  and  bragge  thereof,  for  they  esteeme 
US  to  be  craftie  and  subtill  men,  and  when  they  have  stolnc 
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any  thing  from  us,  they  thinke  themselves  to  be  the 
subtiller  and  craftier,  and  sceke  to  bee  honoured  for  doing 
so  brave  an  action. 

Lead,  that  is  nayled  without  upon  the  ships,  to  keepe 
them  from  being  eaten  by  Wormes,  rustic  Nayles,  Grease, 
Weights  (which  they  hide  in  their  Haire,  Mouthcs,  or 
Earcs)  any  other  small  matters  are  exercise  of  their  Theft ; 
yea,  although  they  be  never  so  great  Merchants,  azid 
bestow  two  or  three  pound  of  Gold  with  you  for 
Merchandize,  and  have  no  need  to  steale,  but  if  any  thing 
bee  taken  from  them,  they  make  so  many  words  and  sua 
a  noyse,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  worthy  of  death. 

They  say  that  they  may  steale,  and  we  not ;  I  asfct  them 
the  cause  why ;  they  made  answere,  that  we  are  rich  and 
had  great  store  of  wares»  and  brought  ships  full  unto  them, 
and  tooke  great  paines  and  labour  to  sell  it,  and  were  so 
long  before  we  sold  it,  that  they  thought  it  fit  to  helpe  us 
therein,  that  we  might  the  sooner  be  rid  thereof,  that  we 
might  fetch  others,  and  that  wee  were  clothed,  and  they 
went  naked,  and  had  nothing  upon  their  bodies,  and  that 
therefore  it  was  freer  for  them  then  for  us  to  steale.  When 
they  have  taken  any  thing  and  that  you  misse  it,  you  must 


J. 


presently  search  them  all,  for  they  steale  very  cunningly, 
and  give  it  one  unto  the  other,  and  when  they  come 
togetner  they  part  it  among  them ;  when  you  have  found 
it,  and  know  who  stole  it,  then  you  must  beat  him  well, 
be  he  never  so  great  a  Merchant,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Negroes  will  laugh  at  him  and  mocke  him,  because  hce 
did  his  businesse  no  better:  but  when  they  perceive  that 
their  Theft  is  discovered,  then  they  Icape  ovcr-boord  and 
get  away,  fearing  to  be  beaten,  and  if  you  let  them  gee 
and  beate  them  not  at  that  time  when  you  take  them,  then 
they  fcarc  a  greater  matter  and  expect  more  blowcs,  and 
that  you  will  intrap  them, and  therefore  they  will  commonly 
ever  after  shunnc  that  ship  and  goc  aboord  another:  but 
if  you  bcatc  them  for  their  labours  when  they  doc  it,  they 
will  not  hate  you  for  it,  nor  shunnc  the  Ship,  but  will 
come  the  next  day  againe  to  deale  and  traffiquc  with  you. 
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In  their  Promises  or  Oathes  which  they  make  unto  us, 
they  are  unconstant  and  fliU  of  untruth,  but  such  promises 
as  they  make  among  themselves,  they  kecpc  and  observe 
them  well,  and  will  not  brcake  them  :  when  they  make  any 
Oathes  or  Promises,  specially,  when  they  will  shew  it  to  Oatkfi. 
our  Nctherlanders.  First,  they  wipe  their  fiices  upon  the 
sole  of  your  foot,  ajid  then  doc  the  like  upon  their 
shoulders  and  brcsts,  and  upon  all  their  bodies,  speaking 
thrice  each  to  other,  saying,  lau,  lau,  lau,  everie  time 
clapping  hands  together,  and  stamping  with  their  feet  upon 
the  ground,  which  done,  they  kisse  their  Fetisso,  which 
they  have  upon  their  Icgges  and  armes ;  some  for  the  more 
assurance  of  their  Promises  and  Oathes,  will  drinkc 
certaine  drinke,  as  I  have  said  before :  but  he  that  should 
repose  much  trust  therein,  should  soonest  find  himsclfc 
deceived,  because  ihey  arc  not  to  be  credited  further  then 

I  you  see  them. 
"Of  their   Summer   and    Winter ;    And    of  their 
\-      manner   of  Tilling   and    Sowing    the    Land  ; 
r      Their    Come,     Rents,     Raines ;     Beasts     and 
Hunting  :   Fowles,  Trees,  and  Fruits. 

though  it  is  alwayes  warme  in  those  Countries, 
yet  they  have  a  difference  in  the  time  oi  the  yeare, 
and    so   they   account   some    monethes    for    their 
Summer,   and   some   for   their   Winter.     The  difference 
which   they   have   therein   is  the  weather;    for  both   in 

» Summer  and  Winter  the  trees  are  greene,  and  some  of 
them  have  leaves  twice  a  yeare.  In  Summer  their  fields 
we  bare,  and  in  Winter  they  are  full  of  Come,  and  are 
very  greene,  so  that  they  have  their  Harvest  in  Winter. 
The  Dayes  and  Nights  are  of  one  length,  or  else  there  is 
little  difference:  for  the  Sunne  riseth  and  gocth  downe 
jthere,  commonly  at  sixe  of  the  clocke,  but  it  is  risen  at 
ist  halfe  an  houre  above  the  Horizon,  before  it  shcweth 
it  selfe,  so  that  you  shall  seldome  see  it  cleerely  rise  and 
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goe  downe.  The  Fruits  arc  there  as  plcntifull  and 
abundant  in  Winter,  as  in  Summer  when  the  weather 
is  warmest,  and  that  the  Sunne  is  above  their  heads.  They 
cstcemc  that  time  to  be  their  Winter,  which  beginnes  in 
the  moncthcs  of  April,  May,  and  June ;  because  as  then 
it  raineth  and  is  very  foule  weather  there  with  Thunder 
and  Lightning,  (which  the  Portugals  call,  Travados,  and 
they  Agombretou)  which  foule  weather  and  raine  foUoweth 
the  Sunne,  and  riseth  up  with  his  hiphth,  at  that  time  they 
arc  most  cumbred  with  raine:  but  in  their  Summer  thcT 
arc  not  so  much  troubled  with  it,  but  then  the  Earth 
drycth  and  is  hard  and  unfruitfull,  and  therefore  they 
shunne  that  time  to  sow  their  Millie  and  Mais  in,  but 
when  that  time  is  gone,  to  beginne  their  Husbandrie,  they 
goe  into  the  Woods  or  Fields,  and  there  seeke  out  a  good 
place,  which  they  thinke  fit  for  their  purpose  to  sow  their 
Girne  in,  to  serve  to  maintaine  their  Wives  and  Children. 
No  man  hath  any  Land  to  himselfe  which  he  can  or  may 
keepe  to  his  owne  use,  for  the  King  hath  all  the  Woods, 
Fields,  and  Land  in  his  hands ;  so  that  they  may  neither 
sow  nor  plant  therein  but  by  his  consent  and  licence,  which, 
when  they  have  obtained,  and  have  a  place  permitted  them 
to  sow  their  Cornc  in,  then  they  goe  with  their  slaves 
and  burne  the  Woods,  trees,  roots  and  shrubs  with  all  the 
rubbish  downe  to  the  ground:  then  they  goe  with  their 
lonp  chopping-knives  which  they  call,  Coddon,  and  scrape 
and  rare  up  the  ground  with  Colen  ("and  all  that  scrveth 
them  to  fatten  their  ground)  about  a  foot  decpc,  and  let  it 
lyc  eight  or  ten  dayes,  and  when  all  of  them  have  tilled  their 
ground,  every  man  makes  readie  his  seed  to  sow  it  withall, 
upon  their  Sunday,  and  then  they  go  to  their  Kings  or 
Governors  House,,  of  that  quarter :  for,  first,  they  helpe  to 
til!  his  ground,  and  to  sow  his  Corne,  and  go  all  together 
to  his  field,  and  take  all  the  rubbish  out  of  the  Earth  and 
cast  it  into  the  middle  of  the  field,  and  then  once  againe 
rake  the  Earth  and  sow  their  Corne  in  the  field.  They 
begin  upon  a  Sunday,  and  first  serve  their  Governour  or 
King,  and  when  they  have  done  his  worke,  the  Captaine 
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sendeth  into  the  field  a  great  number 
wine,  and  a  sod  Goat,  with  good  store  of  other  meat, 
according  to  the  nunnber  of  Workmen,  and  there  they  sit 
downe  together  and  make  good  cheare,  and  at  that  time 
they  burne  the  roots,  and  sit  and  sing  and  make  a  great 

1  noise  about  them,  a!l  in  the  honour  of  their  Fetisso,  to  the 
end  that  he  should  let  their  Corne  grow  well  and  prosper- 
ously up.  When  their  Capiaines  or  Kings  Land  is  tilled 
and  sowed,  the  next  day  they  goe  to  another  mans  ground, 

tand  doe  with  it  as  they  did  with  the  Kings  ground,  and 
there  also  make  good  cheere  as  they  did  before,  and  arc 
merrie  together,  and  so  forth-with  the  rest  whome  they 
helpe.  The  Corne  soone  groweth  up,  and  lyeth  not  long 
in  the  ground :  when  it  is  as  high  as  a  mans  head,  and 
beginnes  to  sprout,  then  they  mate  a  woodden  House  in 

■  the  middle  of  the  field,  covered  over  with  Reeds,  and 
therein  put  their  Children  to  watch  the  Corne,  and  to 
drive  away  the  Birds,  wherewith  they  are  much  cumbrcd. 
They  weed  not  their  Corne,  but  let  it  grow  up  weeds  and 


I 


I 


all. 

The  Millie  hath  long  eares,  and  is  a  seed  of  colour  like  Milht. 
Hempe-seed,  and  long  like  Canarie-seed,  it  hath  no  shels, 
but  groweth  in  a  little  huske,  and  is  very  white  within. 
This  kind  of  graine  they  alwayes  had,  and  serve  their 
tumes  therewith  before  the  PortugaJs  came  thither.     It 

froweth  and  is  ripe  in  three  months,  and  when  it  is  cut 
own,  it  lyeth  a  month  after  in  the  fields  to  dry,  and  then 
the  eares  are  cut  off  and  bound  in  sheafes,  and  so  carryed 
home  to  their  Houses.  They  use  the  straw  to  cover  their 
Houses  withall.  This  Millie  is  a  verie  excellent  graine, 
hath  a  good  taste  and  is  wholsome  to  eate,  it  is  sweet  in 
your  mouth,  but  gnasheth  in  your  teeth,  which  commeth 
of  the  stone  wherewith  they  grind  it.  When  they  have 
used  the  Land,  and  their  Harvest  done,  then  they  sell 
part  of  their  Corne  to  other  men,  which  are  not  able  to  sow 
it,  and  by  that  meanes  get  a  good  quantitie  of  Gold  ;  they 
give  some  to  their  King  for  the  rent  of  his  Land,  and 
Carrie  it  home  to  his  House,  every  one  as  much  as  he 
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thinkcth  good.  For  there  is  no  certaine  summe  appointed 
for  them  to  pay,  but  every  one  giveth  according  to  his 
abilitie,  and  the  quantitie  of  ground  that  he  hath  used, 
and  bringeth  it  unto  the  King,  so  that  hee  hath  at  least  five 
or  sixe  Bendas  of  Gold  of  tnem  at  one  time,  which  they 
Carrie  altogether  to  their  King»  who  welcommcth  them, 
and  thanketh  them  tor  their  Dache  or  Gift,  and  for  their 
labours  giveth  them  their  bellies  full  of  meatc  and  drinke, 
and  that  they  pay  to  the  King  for  the  farmc  of  his  Land, 
and  no  more. 

Thfir  Mail.  The  Comc  by  the  Indians  called  Mais,  by  the  Pomigals 
or  Spaniards,  Indian-wheat,  and  by  the  Italians,  Turlcish- 

cornc,   is  a  Graine  almost   knowne  throughout   all   the 

World,  and  was  brought  out  of  West  India  into  Saint 
Thomas  Hand,  and  they  of  Saint  Thomas  (after  they  had 
built  their  Castle)  brought  it  thither  for  to  serve  their 
necessitie  withal],  and  sowed  it  there,  for  before  the 
Portugals  came  into  those  Countries,  the  Indians  knew  it 
not,  but  they  sowed  tt  first  jn  that  Countrey,  and  dispersed 
it  abroad  among  the  wild  Indians,  so  that  now  the  Countrey 
is  full  thereof,  and  at  this  present  there  is  great  abundance 
in  Guinea.  They  use  to  mixe  it  with  their  Millie,  and 
sometimes  take  halfe  Millie  and  halfe  Mais.  The  Negroes 
that  dwell  among  the  Portugals,  grind  it  aione  without 
any  Millie,  and  make  excellent  bread  thereof,  wherewith 
they  sustaine  themselves,  and  sell  it  to  the  Portugals :  they 
know  how  to  bake  it  in  such  sort  that  ir  will  endure  good 
three  or  fourc  monethes.  The  children  also  cate  it  in  stead 
of  bread,  which  they  set  awhile  upon  the  fire,  and  then 
crush  the  Come  out  of  the  huskes,  such  as  eate  much 
thereof  and  are  not  used  unto  it,  use  to  bee  Scurvic  and 
Itchic,  or  else  to  bee  troubled  with  great  bloud  Vcincs, 
for  it  increaseth  bloud  :  it  is  no  lessc  nourishing  then  Corne 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  in  a  manner  tasteth  like  our  Corne. 
The  people  of  the  West  Indies  can  make  Wine  of  Mais, 
which  they  call,  Chicka,  wherewith  they  will  make  them- 
selves drunke,  as  if  it  were  of  Wine  made  of  Grapes,  and 
for  that  they  know,  that  Corne  sodden  or  steept  in  water 
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maketh  a  kind  of  drinke,  wherewith  a  man  may  make 

himsclfe  drunke  ;    therefore  they  lay  this  kind  of  Graine 

K,to  soake  in  the  water  till  it  is  soft,  and  then  they  brew 

^thereof,  as  some  of  the  Negroes  in  Guinea,  which  dcale 

with  the  Portugals,  also  doe,  and  call  it  Poitou. 
H  This  Mais  will  grow  in  a  moyst  fatty  and  hot  ground,  [ll.vii.9s+.] 
^and  beares  twice  a  yeere  ;  it  is  not  sowed  like  other  Come, 
but  it  is  thrust  into  the  ground,  as  we  use  to  doe  Beaiies 
in  our  Countrey  :  it  lieth  not  long  in  the  ground,  but  soone 
springeth  up,  and  groweth  higher  then  a  mans  length 
above  the  ground,  like  to  great  Reeds  that  grow  in  the 
water,  or  in  drowned  land,  wherewith  husbandmen  use  to 

■  cover  their  shades :  every  Reed  hath  his  cares  whereon 
the  Corne  groweth,  and  notwithstanding,  that  they  are 
heavy  cares,  as  big  as  yong  Cucumbers,  and  sharpe  above 

I  like  the  top  of  a  Steeple,  yet  every  Reed  hath  seven  or 
eight  cares  upon  it.     I  have  told  five  hundred  and  fiftie 
Graines  upon  one  Reed,  which  came  of  one  Graine  alone. 
They  are  of  divers  colours,  as  White,  Blacke,  Yellow, 
Purple,  &c.  and  sometimes  you  shall  have  three  or  foure 
colours  thereof  in  one  eare.     There  are  two  sorts  thereof, 
great  and  small,  the  great  Graine  is  stronger  then  the 
small.     They  use  the  Reed  to  cover  their  houses. 
H      They  shun  the  Raine^  and  estccme  it  to  be  very  ill  and  R<iine  hurt- 
"unwholesome  to  fall  upon  their  naked  bodies,  which  they  ^■ 
doe  not  without  great  reason,  for  wee  find  our  selves  to  bee 

I  much  troubled  therewith,  when  we  travell,  specially  when 
it  raineth  much,  and  maketh  great  Travados,  as  it  doth 
once  a  yccrc  in  those  Countries,  which  is  in  Apritl,  May, 
and  June ;  at  which  time  there  are  such  Tempests  of  Temptsti. 
Thunder,  Lightning,  wind,  and  Raine,  that  it  is  incredible, 
specially  the  Raine  under  the  Equinoctiall  Line,  is  so 
unwholesome  and  rotten,  that  if  a  man  hath  beenc  in  the 
Raine,  and  is  thorow  wet,  and  so  lieth  downe  to  sleepe  in 
his  Cabin,  in  his  wet  clothes,  without  putting  them  off,  he 
His  in  danger  to  get  some  sicknesse  ;  for  it  breedcth  Fevers: 
"and  againe,  if  you  drie  not  your  wet  clothes  presently  in 
the  Sun,  but  forgetting  them,  chance  to  let  them  lie,  they 
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water, 
may  plucke  them  in  peeces  with  your  fingers.  And  they 
find  no  lesse  unwholesomenesse  therein  ;  for  when  it  bepitw 
to  Raiiie,  rhey  get  them  out  of  the  way,  and  if  any  drops 
of  water  J^tl  upon  their  naked  bodies,  they  shiver  and 
shake,  as  if  they  had  a  Fever,  and  cast  their  armes  over 
their  shoulders  to  keepe  the  Raine  from  them :  which 
they  doc,  not  because  the  water  is  cold,  for  often  times  it 
is  as  warme  as  if  it  were  sodden :  but  because  of  the 
unwholesomenesse  for  their  bodies,  which  rhey  find  thereby. 
And  when  they  have  troden  In  the  day  time  in  the  water 
with  their  feet,  at  night  they  make  a  fire,  and  lie  with 
their  soles  of  their  feet  against  it,  which  they  doe,  to  draw 
the  moysture  of  the  water,  which  is  gotten  into  their 
bodies,  out  againe  at  their  feet :  then  they  anoint  their 
bodies  with  Palme  Oyle,  which  (hey  use  also  for  a 
beautifying  to  make  their  bodies  shine,  and  that  they  doe 
to  shunne  the  Raine  water  within  those  Countreys  (as 
many  men  write)  is  very  unwholesome,  and  thereof  many  ■ 
and  dangerous  diseases  are  ingcndred.  f 

They  have  Elephants,  Leopards,  Tigers,  Cats  of  the 
Mountaine,  Monkies,  Foxes,  Harts  and  Hinds ;  it  is  said, 
that  In  this  Countrie  there  are  white  Elephants:  but  I 
could  never  understand  it  from  the  Negros  themselves. 

There  are  the  greatest  and  most  venimous  Snakes  that 
ever  was  scene,  there  was  one  in  my  time  taken  there  (as  the 
Negroes  told  me)  which  was  thirty  foot  long,  and  as  much 
as  sixe  men  could  carrle ;  There  is  also  a  beast  like  a 
Crocodile,  but  It  never  goeth  into  the  water,  as  the 
Crocodile  doth  ;    which  is  called  Languad.  M 

There  are  Spiders  as  big  as  the  palme  of  a  mans  hand,  ■ 
and  great  store  of  them.  Camelions  and  Agtisscn  a  great 
number,  but  they  esteeme  not  them  to  be  venimous,  for 
they  drie  many  of  them  &  eat  them.  There  are  many 
Dogs  &  Cats,  such  as  we  have,  but  their  Dogs  have 
sharper  snowts  then  ours,  and  their  chaps  full  of  wooU, 
they  cannot  barke  nor  make  a  noise,  they  are  very  fairc 
beasts  for  colour,  as  blacke,  red,  white,  and  yellow  Spaniek, 
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l&c.  They  are  also  a  little  smaller  footed  then  ours,  so 
Lthat  they  are  not  much  unlike  the  Dogs  in  our  Countrcy, 
but  they  are  unlike  to  ours  in  one  thing,  for  when  you 
strike  them,  they  run  away,  and  make  no  noise,  nor  once 
offer  to  bite  you ;  but  when  you  run  away  from  them,  and 
arc  afraid  of  them,  they  will  leape  at  you,  and  bite  you 
by  the  legges :  those  Dogs  they  use  for  their  necessitie,  and 
cate  them,  and  in  many  places  of  the  Countrey  they  are 
brought  and  driven  to  the  Market  like  sheepe  or  hogges, 
being  tied  one  to  the  other  with  strings,  they  are  caEed 
Ekia,  or  Cabra  dc  matto,  which  is  a  wild  sheepe,  it  is  the 
first  gift  which  a  man  of  that  Countrie  giveth  when  he 
buycth  his  Gentilitic,  they  make  much  of  our  Dogs  in 
these  Countries,  for  when  they  barke,  they  thinke  they 
spcake ;  and  for  that  cause  esteeme  greatly  of  them. 

Cats  also  are  there  much  esteemed,  because  they  take  Cam. 
Mice,  wherewith  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Towne  arc  much 
troubled,  they  are  called  Ambaio,  they  have  very  iaire 
skins,  and  are  very  good  Mousers,  they  use  also  to  eatc 
them,  they  were  first  carried  hither  out  of  Europe. 
■      If  they  know  where  any  Elephants  are,  they  use  all  the  EUphantt, 
"  meanes  they  can  to  take  them,  for  they  eate  them  also, 
although  they  should  sCinkc  like  a  Carrion,  and  that  a 
thousand  Maggots  crept  out  of  them.     Where  they  know 
that  they  use  often  times  to  come,  they  make  great  pits, 
which  they  cover  over  with  straw  and  foule  leaves  of 
trees,  which  the  Elephant  knowing  nothing  of,  goeth  that 
way  as  he  was  wont  to  doc,  and  fallcs  into  the  pit,  and 
cannot  get  out  againe. 

The  Negroes  hearing  that  hce  is  fallen  into  the  pit,  run  [Il.vii.  955.] 
thither  with  their  weapons  and  smite  him  into  the  body 
with  Assagaies,  and  so  kill  him;  which  done,  they  leape 
into  the  pit,  and  cut  him  in  quarters,  and  every  one  may 
go  and  fetch  his  part  thereof  when  he  will,  of  the  hide  they 
make  stooles  to  sit  on  :  the  tailc  is  given  to  the  King  to 
beat  the  Flics  from  his  naked  body,  and  arc  much  esteemed 
off  there ;  with  no  lessc  subiiltic  they  take  the  Leopards,  u^panti. 
for  they   doe   them  more  hurt   then   other   beasts :    and 
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because  it  is  a  cruell  beast  to  spoyle  and  destroy  men> 
keeping  in  the  way  where  men  should  passe  along.  In 
every  loure  cornered  way,  or  at  the  end  of  the  street,  they 
make  houses  with  woodden  pales,  which  are  like  to  Rat 
traps,  wherein  they  put  Hens,  Sheepe,  and  other  things 
which  he  desireth  to  eate,  where  the  Leopard  comming  to 
eate  his  prey,  is  taken  with  the  fall  o(  the  trap^  and  kild 
with  an  Assagaie ;  they  esteeme  much  of  the  skin,  whereof 
they  use  to  cut  Girdles,  and  to  make  Caps.  There  are 
no  Horses  in  that  Countrey,  and  when  there  were  some 
brought  unto  them  for  a  great  Present,  they  kild  them,  and 
eate  them :  because  their  flesh  seemed  sweet  unto  them, 

Omm.  The  Oxen  and  Cowes  that  are  found  in  that  Countrey 
arc  not  very  great;  but  of  bignesse  like  great  Calves: 
their  homes  stand  backeward  on  their  heads,  they  arc  not 
milkt,  for  they  give  none ;  they  can  hardly  bring  up  their 
yong  Calves,  by  reason  of  the  small  moysture  that  the 
Cowes  give  their  Calves,  by  meanes  of  the  drie  Countrey 
wherein  they  are,  and  by  reason  of  the  heat  of  the  land. 

Htmej.  The  Hens  and  Goats,  (which  with  them  are  sheepe)  that 
they  have  there,  were  brought  them  thither  oy  the 
Portugalls  of  S.  Thomas,  the  Hens  prosper  and  encreasc 
well  there,  and  are  so  fet  with  the  Millie  that  groweth 
there,  as  if  they  were  Capons ;  but  they  arc  commonly 
smaller  then  ours,  the  Egges  which  they  lay  arc  no  greater 

D6vfi.  then  Pidgeons  Eggcs.  The  Doves  which  they  have  there, 
were  also  brought  them  thither  by  the  Portugals,  and  arc 
called  Abrauama,  which  Is  as  much  to  say,  as  Birds  brought 
thither  unto  them  by  white  men.  They  are  very  like  to 
our  Pidgeons,  but  their  heads  are  Icsse,  like  Sea-mewcs, 
there  is  no  great  store  of  them  in  the  Countrey. 

Ho^i.  The  Hogs  also  were  brought  them  by  the  PortugaJs,  and 
are  called  Ebbio ;  they  arc  very  little,  but  very  sweet  and 
pleasant  to  eate,  but  not  so  good  as  the  Hogs  in 
Mosambiquc,  where  the  Hogs  flesh  is  as  daintic  as  Hens 
flesh  :  ai^d  because  it  is  a  very  unwholesome  place,  they 
give  their  sicke  men  Hogs  flesh  to  eate,  in  stead  of  Hens 
flesh :   they  have  also  not  long  since  gotten  some  Geese 
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out  of  a  ship  of  Holland,  •which  they  call  Apatta,  which 

are  there  much  esteemed  off,  because  they  are  but  few. 

The  Countrey  is  full  of  Monkies,  of  divers  formes,  for  Monk'ut. 
some  of  them  have  white  beards,  and  blacke  Mustachoes, 
with  speckled  skins,  their  bellies  white,  and  upon  their 
backes  they  have  a  broad  Tawnie  stroke,  with  biacke  Pawes 
and  a  black  Tayle,  and  by  us  are  called  Beard-men.  There 
arc  some  called  white  Noses,  because  no  part  of  them  is 
white  but  onely  their  Nose,  there  is  a  third  sort,  called 
Bocrtkens,  those  shun  men  verj'  much,  and  stinke  filthily, 
by  nature  they  are  very  crafty :  the  fourth,  are  very  like 
to  the  Jacken,  which  are  found  in  the  Graine  Coast ;  there 
are  also  many  Monkies  of  divers  other  (ashions,  they  take  Hok  taken. 
the  Apes  and  Monkies  with  springes  which  hang  upon  the 
trees,  where  into  the  Apes  and  Monkies  leape,  and  are 
taken  by  the  Negros.  Muske  Cats  are  there  in  great 
abundance,  the  Portugals  call  them  Cato  degalia,  which  is 
Agalia  Cats ;  the  Negroes  call  them  Kankan,  those  kind 
of  Cats  are  also  found  in  East  India,  and  in  Java,  but 
they  are  not  so  good  as  those  in  Guinea ;  or  of  the  golden 
Coast,  they  are  there  called  Castorj',  those  Cats  are  much 
esteemed  of  by  the  Portugals,  whereby  they  rcape  great 
profit,  specially  by  their  Agaly  or  Muske,  which  they  take  Musk-eau. 
irom  them,  and  make  them  cJcane,  and  then  it  is  put  into 
glasses,  and  carried  into  Lisbon,  it  is  a  kind  of  beast  much 

fiven  to  bite,  and  to  eate  fiesh ;  because  they  give  them 
esh  (as  Hens,  Pidgeons,  Goats,  and  other  costly  meats)  to 
eate.  They  ease  themselves  in  a  place  apart,  and  leave  it, 
and  never  lie  in  it ;  it  is  almost  like  a  Foxe,  but  their 
tayles  are  like  other  Cats,  their  skins  are  speckled  like  a 
Leopards  skin :  the  Negroes  take  many  or  them  in  the 
woods  when  they  are  yong,  and  so  bring  them  up :  but 
because  they  have  no  skill  there  how  to  use  them,  they  sell 
them  to  strangers.  The  Male  Cats  are  the  best,  and  yeeld 
the  most  Agalia,  by  reason  that  the  Females  pisse  in  the 
cod  wherein  the  Muskc  groweth,  and  pisse  it  out  with  their 
water ;  when  you  perceive  that  they  teare  their  bagge,  you 
must  take  their  A^ia  &om  them,  for  they  doe  it  to  be 
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rid  oi  it :  the  wilder  and  worse  they  are  to  rule,  so  much 
the  costlier  and  better  their  Agalia  is. 

There  arc  Hares  also  in  this  Countrey,  specially  in  n 

place  called  Akra,  in  forme  like  ours,  and  because  that 

Countrey  is  low  Sandy  Ground,  therefore  they  are  found 

more  there  then  in  any  other  part  of  that  Coast :  when  the 

Negroes  will  take  them,  they  goe  a  great  number  of  them 

together,  to  the  place  where  the  Hares  are,   every  one 

taking  with  him  two  or  three  cudgels  of  wood,  as  long 

as  a  mans  arme,  and  there  they  compasse  the  field  round 

about,  and  standing  about  their  holes,  make  such  a  noyse 

and  crying,  and  clapping  their  stickes  one  upon  the  other, 

that  the  Hares  are  so  feared  therewith,  that  they  leape  out 

of  their  holes,  and  are  by  them  kild  with  those  Cudgels, 

which  they  cast  at  them,  and  by  that  mcanes  get  many  of 

them.     Harts  and  Hinds  are  sometimes  found  there  also, 

but  in  some  places  more  then  others,  they  arc  of  the  same 

[[I.vii.956.J  fashion  that  ours  are  in  the  Low-countreycs,  but  they  have 

another  kind  of  homes  then  ours,  they  have  no  cxpresse 

kind  of  Instruments  to  take  them  withall :  but  when  they 

see  them  goe  to  the  water  to  drinke,  they  strike  them  into 

the  bodie  with  an  Assagaie  and  kill  them.     Hunting  to 

take  wild  beasts  is  lawful!  for  any  man  to  use  in  those 

Countrcys,  if  they  can  take  them,  without  punishment  for 

doing  it:  There  arc  many  other  kinds  of  beasts  of  such 

several  sorts,  that  a  man  cannot  tell  what  to  make  them; 

but  for  that  the  Netherlanders  that  use  to  Guinea  dare  not 

goe  farre  into  the  Countrey  to  take  wild  beasts,  least  they 

should  be  taken  and  intrappcd  by  the  Portugals  or  tbdr 

adherents,  and  made  slaves  all  their  lives  long :   therefore 

there  arc  many  wild  beasts  that  are  not  knownc  by  us, 

and  which  the  Inhabitants  themselves  know  not,  nor  can 

not  tell  by  what  names  to  call  them. 

The  Birds  that  arc  found  there,  are  of  divers  sorts,  and 
are  little  birds  like  unto  ours ;  first,  there  are  blew  Parrots, 
whereof  there  are  great  store,  which  being  yong,  are  taken 
out  of  their  nests,  and  made  tame,  having  not  flownc 
abroad,  they  arc  better  to  teach,  and  to  learne  to  speake ; 
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but  they  will  not  prate  so  much  as  the  greene  Brastlian 
Parrots  doe.  They  have  also  an  other  kind  of  greene 
fitrds,  as  big  as  Sparrowes,  like  the  Catalinkins  of  West 
India,  but  they  cannot  speake.  Those  Birds  are  called 
Asuront,  and  by  our  Netherlanders,  called  Parokites.  PaniiUi. 
They  are  taken  with  Nets,  as  you  use  to  take  Sparrowes. 
They  keepe  much  in  low  Land,  where  much  Corne  or 
Millie  groweth ;  for  they  eate  much  thereof.  Those  Birds 
are  very  kind  one  to  the  other;  for  when  you  put  a  male 
and  a  female  in  a  Cage,  they  will  alwaies  sit  together 
without  making  any  noyse.  The  female  is  of  such  a 
nature,  that  when  she  is  coupled  with  the  male,  she 
respecteth  him  much,  and  letteth  him  sit  on  the  right  hand, 
setting  her  selfe  on  the  left  hand;  and  when  he  goes  to 
eate,  shee  foUoweth  him  ;  and  so  they  live  together  quietly, 
being  almost  of  the  nature  of  the  Turtle-doves.  They  are 
■of  a  very  fiiire  greene  colour,  with  a  spot  of  orange-tawnie 
upon  their  Noses. 

There  are  another  kind  of  Paroklten,  which  are  much 
like  them,  being  of  the  same  nature  and  condition,  but  are 
of  colour  as  red  as  bloud,  with  a  spot  of  blacke  upon  their 
Noses,  and  a  black  Taile,  being  somewhat  greater  then  the 
Parokites.  There  are  other  Birds  not  much  unlike  to 
Gold-finches,  all  their  bodies  being  yellow,  those  Birds 
make  not  their  Nests  in  the  field,  for  feare  of  Snakes,  and 
other  venimous  beasts;  but  make  their  nests  very  craftily 
upon  the  branches  of  high  trees,  and  there  lay  their  egges 
to  kccpe  themselves  from  venimous  beasts.  They  have 
other  small  Birds,  not  much  unlike  to  hedge  Sparrowes; 
but  they  keepe  in  the  Fields  among  Come,  those  Birds 
they  thrust  into  their  mouthes  alive,  and  eate  them 
Feathers  Bones  and  all :  they  have  store  of  Muschen,  with 
many  other  kind  of  small  Birds. 

They  have  a  kind  of  Birds  like  Eagles,  which  have  heads  FUnt  Birdi. 

ike  Turkle-cocks,  those  Birds  are  hurtfull,  and  very  fierce, 

and  doe  much  harme  to  the  Negroes,  whereby  they  are 

much  troubled,  and  therefore  they  carry  them  meat  up  to 

the  hiUes,  and  call  them  Pastro  de  Diago :  which  is  the 
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Birds  of  their  god,  and  therefore  they  doc  them  no  hurt, 
knowing  well  that  they  would  revenge  themselves  well 
enough :  they  lie  alwayes  in  myre  and  durt,  and  stinkc  is 
ill  as  a  privie,  and  you  may  smel!  them  afarre  off.  They 
have  some  water  Snites,  but  not  many.  And  Turtle- 
Dovcs,  which  have  a  blacke  stroke  about  their  neckes  like 
a  CTowne.  There  arc  many  Phcsants,  not  much  unlike 
ours  for  fashion,  but  have  not  such  feathers,  for  they  arc 
speckled  blackc  and  white,  and  without  long  taylcs  as  oun 
have ;  they  arc  not  of  so  good  a  taste  as  other  common 
Hens  arc.  Pcake-cockes  also  1  have  scene  there,  not  much 
unlike  our  Peake-cockcs ;  but  there  is  some  difference  in 
the  Feathers,  tor  some  of  them  arc  of  other  colours. 
Pittoirs  I  have  scene  there,  as  I  said  before,  which  they 
csteeme  for  a  great  Fetisso,  and  a  South-saycr.  Cranes 
also  there  are  many,  and  Kites  also  of  the  same  fashion  that 
our  Holland  Kites  are.  There  is  a  kind  of  Birds  also 
there,  which  are  like  Storkes,  but  they  have  not  so  long 
red  Bils,  and  make  not  such  a  noise.  Speckled  Crowes, 
and  gray  Sea-mewes  are  there  in  great  abundance,  with 
divers  other  kinds  of  Birds,  not  much  unlike  ours,  but  if 
you  marke  them  well,  there  is  difference  bctwccne  them, 
as  some  in  their  feathers,  others  In  their  Bils,  the  third  in 
their  feet,  and  the  fourth  in  their  heads,  so  that  there  ra 
some  difference,  although  they  resemble  much ;  and 
because  Birds  are  litlc  taken  and  shot  in  those  Countrcyes, 
for  that  they  have  no  kind  of  Instruments  to  doe  it  withall, 
there  are  great  store  in  the  Countrcy,  and  by  that  mcanes, 
both  the  beasts  and  the  Birds  waxe  very  bold.  There  are 
BumingFlm.  many  Owles  and  Bats  which  flie  by  night,  and  store  of 
great  greene  Frogs,  and  gray  Grashoppers,  and  many  great 
land  Crabs,  which  keepe  in  the  earth,  and  arc  of  a  purple 
colour,  which  they  esteeme  for  a  great  present.  When  I 
went  by  night  to  walke  in  the  fields,  1  saw  things  in  the 
grasse  that  shine  like  fine  Coales,  which  I  tooke  up  and 
tied  them  in  my  handkcrcher,  which  made  it  show  with  the 
light  of  the  beast  as  if  it  had  burnt ;  and  when  I  went 
into  the  Towne  to  the  Negroes,  and  shewed  it  them,  they 
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wondered  thereat,  and  the  next  day  when  I  lookt  on  them, 
'they  were  small  blacke  Flies,  like  Spanish  Flies,  but  were 
as  blacke  as  Pitch  :  Flies,  Mothes,  and  Bees  are  there  also 

—^  to  be  seene.     The  Bees  make  their  Hives  upon   trees. 

B  There  are  great  store  of  blacke  Ants,  which  make  holes 
in  the  earth,  like  field  Mice,  those  Ants  doe  much  hurt  to 

I  the  Bees,  and  eate  up  their  Hony  and  Waxc. 
Bannana,  in  Brasilia,  Pacona ;    and  the  tree  Paguouer,  ^'-"''^S?-] 
in  Malabar,  Patan,  &c.  is  the  fruite  whereof  John  Huyghen  ^"JJJJJ^J' 
writeth,   and   calleth   it   Indian   Figs,   this  tree   hath   no 
branches,   the  fruit  groweth  out  of  the  tree,  and   hath 
leaves  at  least  a  fathome  long,  and  three  spanncs  broad. 
Those  leaves  among  the  Turfces  are  used  for  Paper,  and 
in  other  places  the  Houses  are  covered  therewith,  there  is 
no  wood  upon  the  tree,  the  out-side  (wherewith  the  tree  is 
covered  when  it  beginneth  to  waxe  old)  is  like  the  middle 
part  of  a  Sive,  but  opening  it  within,  there  is  nothing  but 
the  leaves,  which  are  rolled  up  round  and  close  together, 
—^  it  is  as  high  as  a  man,  on  the  top  the  leaves  begin  to  spring 
f  out,  and  rise  up  an  end,  and  as  the  young  leaves  come 
forth  the  old  wither  away,  and  begin  to  drie  untill  the  tree 
comes  to  his  growth,  and  the  fruit  to  perfection  :  the  leaves 
in  the  middle  have  a  very  thicke  veine,  which  divideth  it 
in  two,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  leaves,  out  of  the  heart  of 
the  tree,  there  groweth  a  fiowre  as  bigge  as  an  Estridge 
Egge,  of  a  russet  colour,  which  in  time  waxeth  long  like 
the  stalke  of  a  Colewoort,  whereon  the  Figgcs  grow  close 
^  one  by  the  other,  when  they  are  still  in  their  huskes,  they 
Bare  not  much  unlike  great  Beanes,  &  so  grow  more  and 
more  untill  they  be  a  span  long,  and  foure  thumbes  broad 
—^  like  a  Cucumber,  they  are  cut  off  before  they  are  ripe,  and 
^are  in  that  son  hanged  up  in  bunches,  which  oftentimes 
are  as  much  as  a  man  can  carrie.     It  also  yeeldeth  good 
Trcnnuelis  like  Milke  (when  the  tree  is  cut  downe)  which 
commeth  out  of  the  bodie  thereof,  having  hanged  three 
rOr  foure  daycs,  rhey  are  through  ripe,  the  tree  bcares  but 
one  bunch  at  a  time,  whereon  there  is  at  least  one  hundred 
Figges  and  more,  and  when  they  cut  off  the  bunch  of 
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^>£KC^  ^c  tree  also  is  cut  downe  to  the  ground^  the  root 
staying  still  in  the  Earth,  which  presently  springcth  up 
againe,  and  within  a  moncth  hath  his  full  growth,  and  all 
the  yeare  long  no  time  excepted.  The  tree  bearcth  fruit, 
the  fruit  is  very  delicate  to  eatc,  you  must  puU  off  the 
huske  wherein  the  fruit  lycth,  very  dcUghtftill  to  behold, 
the  colour  thereof  is  whitish  and  some-what  yellow,  when 
you  bite  it,  it  is  soft,  as  if  it  were  Meale  and  Butter  mixed 
together,  it  is  mellow  in  byting,  it  coolcth  the  maw,  much 
thereof  eaten  maketh  a  man  very  loose  and  raw  in  the 
throate,  it  maketh  women  lecherous  if  they  catc  much 
thereof.  Some  are  of  opinion,  because  it  is  so  delicate  t 
fruit,  that  it  was  the  same  tree  that  stood  in  Paradise, 
whereof  God  forbad  Adam  and  Eve  to  eate.  It  smcls  like 
Roses,  and  hath  a  very  good  smell,  but  the  taste  is  better. 
The  Portugals  will  not  cut  it  through  with  a  Knife,  but 
breakc  it,  by  reason  of  a  spcciall  observation  which  ibey 
have  in  the  cutting  thereof,  which  is,  that  then  it  shewed 
like  a  crosse  in  the  middle  of  the  fruit,  and  therefore  they 
thinke  it  not  good  to  cut  it. 

The  Bachouens  {by  us  so  called)  arc  very  like  the 
Bannaaas,  for  the  condition  and  forme  is  all  one,  only 
that  the  fruit  is  smaller,  shorter,  white  of  colour  within 
and  sweeter  of  taste,  and  is  esteemed  to  be  wholsomer 
to  be  eaten  then  the  Bannanas,  but  there  is  no  such  great 
quanlitie  of  them,  and  for  that  they  were  first  brought  out 
of  the  Kingdomc  of  Congo,  into  other  Countries,  they 
have  gotten  the  name  thereof. 

The  Annanas  is  also  a  delicate  and  pleasant  fr-uit  fa 
smell,  and  of  the  best  taste  that  any  fruit  can  be,  it  hath 
also  divers  sevcrall  names,  there  are  two  sorts,  the  Male 
and  the  Female,  the  Canarians  call  it,  Ananasa;  the 
Brasilians,  Nana ;  those  of  Hispaniola,  Jaiama,  and  the 
Spaniards  in  Brasilia,  Pinas,  because  one  of  them  found 
that  and  the  Pinas  first  in  Brasilia,  it  is  as  great  as  a  Mellon, 
faire  of  colour,  some-what  yellow,  grccne  and  carnation, 
when  it  begins  to  bee  ripe,  the  grecnenessc  thereof  turneth 
into  an  Orange  colour,  it  is  of  a  pleasant  taste,  and  hath  a 
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fine  smell  like  an  Apricockc,  so  that  it  is  tc 
off,  when  you  see  the  fruit  afarre  off,  being  greene,  it 
shewes  like  Artichokes,  and  is  eaten  with  Wine,  it  is  light 
of  digesture,  but  eating  much  thereof  it  inflameth  a  mans 
bodie.  In  Brasilia  there  is  three  sorts  thereof,  each  having 
A  severall  name:  firsts  Jaiama ;  the  second,  Boniama;  the 
third,  Jaiagma :  bur  in  Guinea  there  is  but  one  sort,  The 
time  when  they  are  in  their  flowre  is  in  I^ni,  for  then  they 
are  best,  it  growes  halfe  a  fethome  above  the  ground,  the 
leaves  thereof  are  not  much  unlike  Semper  Vivum,  when 
they  are  eaten,  they  are  cut  in  round  slices,  and  sopt  in 
Spanish  wine  ;  you  cannot  eate  enough  thereof,  it  is  verie 
hot  of  nature,  and  will  grow  in  moist  ground,  the  sops 
that  you  take  out  of  the  Wine  tastes  like  sweet  Muske, 
and  if  you  doe  not  presently  wipe  the  Knife  wherewith 
you  cut  the  fruit,  but  forgetting  it  let  it  lye  halfe  an  houre, 
it  will  bee  eaten  in,  as  if  there  had  beene  strong  water 
laid  upon  it,  being  eaten  in  abundance  and  without 
knowledge,  it  causeth  great  slcknesse. 

There  are  great  store  of  Iniamus  growing  in  Guinea,  in  tmiamiu. 
great  fields,  which  are  sowed  and  planted  like  Turnips,  the 
root  is  the  Iniamus,  and  groweth  in  the  Earth  like  Earth- 
nuts,  those  Iniamus  are  as  great  as  a  yellow  root, but  thicker 
and  fiiUer  of  knots,  they  are  of  a  Mouse-colour,  and 
within  as  white  as  a  Turnip,  but  not  so  sweet,  being  pur 
in  a  Kettle  and  sodden  with  flesh,  and  then  peeled  and 
eaten  with  Oylc  and  Pepper,  they  are  a  very  delicate  meate, 
in  many  places  it  is  used  for  bread,  and  is  the  greatest 
meate  that  the  Negroes  eate. 

The  Battatas  are  somewhat  redder  of  colour,  and  in  Buttaiat. 
forme  almost  like  Iniamus,  and  taste  like  Earth-nuts,  those 
two  kinds  of  fruit  are  very  abundant  in  Guinea,  they  are 
commonly  rosted,  or  else  eaten  with  a  hodge-pot  in  stead 
of  Parsenips  or  Turnips. 

The  Palme-wine  tree  is  almost  like  the  Cocos  tree,  or  Paim-aine 
a  Lantor,  with  divers  others,  and  are  of  three  or  fourc  sorts,  ^"'  .. 
most  of  them  have  all  one  kind  of  leafe,  but  in  manner  of  '■   •'^"■95  -J 
wood  they  are  unlike,  for  this  tree  is  shorter  of  wood  then 
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the  rest,  the  Wine  is  drawne  out  of  those  trees  by  boring 
them,  from  whence  there  issueth  a  sap  like  Milke,  whicfi 
is  very  code  and  fresh  to  drinke,  at  the  first  when  it  is 
drawne,  it  is  pleasant  and  sweet,  having  stood  a  while,  it 
is  as  sowre  as  Vineger,  so  that  you  may  use  it  in  a  Sallet, 
but  being  drunke  sweet  and  fresh,  it  causcth  a  man  to 
void  urine  well,  whereby  in  those  Countries,  there  are  very 
few  found,  chat  have  the  disease  of  the  Stone ;  drinking 
much  thereof  a  mans  head  will  soonc  be  light,  the  Ught- 
nesse  which  a  man  hath  in  his  head  thereby,  causcth  it  not 
to  ake.  When  it  commeth  first  out  of  the  tree  it  is 
sweeter  of  taste,  then  when  it  hath  stood  awhile,  but  yet 
it  is  esteemed  to  bee  better  when  it  hath  stood  awhile, 
and  is  somc-what  setled,  then  presently  to  bee  drunke,  for 
it  standeth  seething  and  bubling,  as  if  it  hung  over  the 
fire  and  sod,  so  that  if  it  were  put  into  a  Glassc  and  stc^ 
up,  without  letting  any  ayrc  come  into  it,  the  force  thereof 
would  breake  the  Glasse  in  pieces,  but  being  a  meale  tyde 
olde,  rt  is  nothing  worth,  because  it  is  so  sowre,  and  then 
it  is  of  another  colour  verie  watcrish,  therefore  it  is  much 
mixed  with  water,  and  seldome  comes  pure  to  the  Market, 
as  it  is  taken  out  of  the  tree,  which  is  done  partly  to 
increase  their  Wine,  as  also  chat  then  ic  is  the  sweeter 
to  drinke,  and  hath  the  taste  of  Syder,  and  the  colour  uf 
Must,  when  the  tree  is  old,  and  will  yeeld  no  more  Wine 
at  the  top,  it  is  cut  downe  at  the  foot,  and  a  fire  made  a( 
the  root  thereof,  where  they  set  a  pot,  whereinto  the  Wine 
(by  mcancs  of  the  hcatc)  runneth,  the  tree  being  changed, 
and  ycclding  no  more  profit,  there  growcth  another  tree 
out  of  the  rootc  chcrcof,  but  it  is  halfc  a  ycarc  old  before 
ic  givclh  any  Wine.  In  the  morning  betimes  an  houre 
before  day,  the  Wine  is  drawne  out  and  brought  to  the 
Market  at  noone-tJme. 
Palmiiai  ttrt.  The  Palmitas  tree  is  not  much  to  be  seene  in  Guinea, 
but  for  that  a  Negro  in  that  Countrey  shewed  me  some  of 
the  fruit  thereof,  I  thought  good  to  say  something  of  it 
in  this  place,  it  is  a  tree  without  branches,  on  the  top  of 
the  tree  the  fruit  groweth,  and  it  is  almost  like  the  Annanas 
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their  Gentlemen,  and  how  they  are  made  ; 
Their  Dancings,  Sports,  Diseases,  Cures,  Visita- 
tions, Mournings,  Funerals  :  and  of  their  Gold. 

ere  are  many  Gentlemen  in  that  Countrey,  but  ^""''{«"  ^f 
of  small  meanes,  for  assoone  as  they  have  bought 
their  Gentilitie^  they  are  then  poorer,  and  in 
miserable  estate  then  they  were  before,  and  for  that  they 
thinke  to  be  men  of  great  account  when  they  are  Gentle- 
men, they  seeke  much  after  it,  and  begin  to  gather  some 
wealth  from  their  youths  upwards  to  obtayne  the  place  of 
a  Gentleman.  First,  they  give  three  gifts  to  be  made  a  Gifisjirit. 
Gentleman,  the  first  gift  is  a  Dogge,  which  they  call  Cabro 
dc  Matto,  which  is  ns  much  as  to  say  a  Field-sheepe.  The 
second  Gift,  is  a  Sheepe  or  a  Goat.  The  third  Gift,  is  a 
Cow,  with  many  other  things,  and  then  he  is  made  a 
Gentleman.  These  Gifts  are  given  among  those  that  are 
Gentlemen,  and  are  given  the  one  now,  the  other  at 
another  time,  as  the  man  that  is  made  a  Gentleman  can 
best  doe  it,  and  hath  the  meanes  to  performe  it,  and  then 
hee  makes  the  Captaine  acquainted  with  it,  which  done,  he 
buyeth  a  Cow,  which  is  carryed  and  tyed  in  the  Market 
place,  and  then  it  is  made  knownc  to  the  people,  that  such  Cnatm. 
a  man  shall  bee  made  a  Gentleman  at  such  a  time,  in  the 
meane  time  all  those  that  are  Gentlemen  make  themselves 
as  fine  as  they  can  to  goe  with  him,  and  to  fight  and  shew 
many  Apish  Toyes.  The  man  that  is  to  bee  made  a 
Gentleman,  makes  all  things  readie,  as  meate  and  drinke 
to  entertayne  his  Guests,  and  to  bid  them  welcome  in  good 
sort,  he  buyeth  Hens  and  many  pots  of  Palme-wine,  and 
scndeth  every  Gentleman  a  Hen  and  a  pot  of  Palme-wine 
home  to  his  House,  to  make  merrie  withall. 

When  the  Feast  day  comes,  the  Inhabitants  assemble 
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together  upon  the  Market  place,  the  men  (as  he  masters) 
goe  and  sit  on  the  one  side,  having  many  Instruments,  u 
Drums,  Hornes^  Bels,  and  other  things  with  them.  The 
Captaine  armeth  himselfe,  and  with  him  hath  many  young 
Batchelors  with  Shields  and  Assagaies,  their  f^ces  being 
coloured  and  their  bodies  painted  with  red  and  yellow 
Earth,  which  makes  them  looke  like  a  company  of  yong 
Devils.  The  man  that  is  made  a  Gentleman  is  accompanira 
with  a  number  of  other  Gentlemen,  having  a  Boy  behind 
him  which  carryeth  his  stoole  to  sit  upon  when  hee  goes  to 
speake  with  any  man,  and  his  fellow  Gentlemen  come  to 
salute  him,  and  wish  him  good  fortune  in  his  new  estate, 
at  which  time  they  take  a  great  deale  of  straw  in  the  otic 
hand,  and  lay  it  under  his  feet,  which  he  treadeth  upon 
(the  like  also  they  use  when  their  owne  friends  come  to 
|i[Il.vii.9$9.]  visit  them,  and  bring  them  any  Presents,  which  they  use 
for  a  great  honour.)  The  wives  of  the  Gentlemen  goe  to 
her,  to  doe  all  the  honour  they  can  to  the  wife  pf  the 
Gentleman  that  maketh  the  Feast,  and  dresse  her  finely, 
folding  her  haire  with  many  golden  Fetissos,  and  Crossea, 
putting  about  her  necke  a  Rme:  of  gold,  and  in  the  oae 
hand  shee  carrieth  a  Horse-taile,  and  on  her  right  armc 
shee  hath  a  Ring  of  gold,  at  each  end  thereof  having  a 
round  thing  tike  the  L,id  of  a  Pot,  all  made  of  gold  ;  and 
being  readie,  they  are  placed  in  order,  as  their  manner  is, 
one  after  the  other ;  then  the  Cow  is  led  forth,  and  then 
all  the  Gentlemen  in  the  Towne  come  and  follow  them, 
as  it  were  on  Procession,  dancing  and  leaping  round  about 
the  Towne,  and  when  they  come  agalne  into  the  Market- 
place, the  Cow  is  bound  to  a  stake,  and  there  they  make  a 
great  noise  with  Drummes  and  Pipes,  and  the  young 
Bachelors  with  fencing  and  leaping,  with  their  Shields  and 
Assagaies,  now  in  one  place,  then  in  another,  making,  as 
they  thinke,  great  joy  about  the  Gentleman ;  every  man 
seeking  to  excell  each  other,  and  to  get  most  praise  and 
commendation. 

The  women  also  make  no  lesse  adoc  with  singing  and 
dancing,  sometimes  carrying  both  the  Gentleman  and  his 
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wife,  upon  a  stoolc,  round  about  the  Townc,  casting  white 
Mcale  in  their  feces,  and  in  that  sort  make  great  pastime 
three  daycs  together,  and  every  night  they  are  led  home 
to  their  houses,  and  watcht  by  the  other  Gentlemen.  The 
'Uext  day  he  is  fclcht  by  a  great  number  of  people,  and 

treat  honour  done  unto  him  as  before ;  at  which  time  hee 
angs  a  white  Flag  out  of  his  house,  which  doth  slgnifie 
joy,  or  open  house.  The  third  day,  the  Cow  is  killed  by 
the  Executioner,  and  quartered,  and  every  man  hath  a 
piece  of  the  flesh  thereof,  that  they  also  may  be  partici- 
pants of  the  Feast :  but  the  man  and  the  woman  that 
maketh  the  Feast,  may  not  eate  of  the  Cow ;  for  they 
make  them  beleeve,  that  if  they  eate  any  thereof,  they 
shall  die  within  a  yeere  after.  The  Feast  day  being  ended, 
the  head  of  the  Cow  is  carried  home  to  his  house,  which 
he  hangeth  up,  ajid  painteth  it  with  divers  colours,  hanging 
many  straw  Fctissoes  upon  it,  which  is  a  signe  or  his 
Gentilitie,  and  a  warrant  to  prove  him  to  be  made  a 
Gentleman. 

Then  he  hath  great  priviledge,  for  he  may  buy  Slaves,  PrhnleJfft. 
and  doe  other  things  which  before  he  might  not  have  done. 
When  he  is  made  a  Gentleman  he  is  very  proud  thereof; 
for,  the  first  thing  that  they  will  tell  unto  a  Stranger 
is,  that  they  are  Gentlemen,  and  that  they  have  many 
Slaves,  esteeming  themselves  to  be  great  Masters;  but  it 
i^lleth  out  oftentimes,  that  after  their  feasting  is  done,  and 
he  made  a  Gentleman,  that  then  hee  is  poorer  then  he 
was  before,  because  he  disbursed  all  his  money  to  get  it, 
and  then  he  must  goe  out  to  fish  againe  and  doe  other 
things,  if  he  will  get  his  living.  This  kind  of  Gentilitie 
costs  him  about  eight  Bendas,  which  is  a  pound  of  gold; 
but  deducting  that  which  is  given  for  Presents  of  other 
men  which  bring  them  to  him,  each  man  according  to  his 
meanes  and  abifitie,  it  standeth  him  not  in  above  halfe  a 
pound  of  gold.  Those  Gentlemen  have  a  Fellowship 
among  them,  and  every  yeere  make  a  Feast,  and  then  bid 
their  Friends  to  be  merrie  with  them,  and  make  good 

Ichecre ;  at  which  time  they  hang  their  Cowes  or  Sheepes 
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heads,  with  Millie  strawes,  and  paint  them  with  white 
colour,  signifying  thereby  the  remembrance  of  their  F«aa. 
Besides  this,  the  Gentlemen  have  an  other  Feast  amoogM 
them,  upon  the  sixth  day  of  July,  at  which  time  mj 
paint  their  bodies  with  white  and  red  stripes,  and  hang  i 
Garland  made  of  grecne  boughs  and  straw  about  tbeir 
nedts^  which  they  wcare  all  that  day,  that  you  may  katm 
the  Gentlemen  from  the  rest,  and  then  also  they  hue 
their  Coves  and  Goats  heads  fiill  of  Fetissoes,  as  be^ ; 
in  the  c\-ening  they  meet  together  at  a  Banket,  in  the 
house  of  the  Capraine,  where  they  are  very  menie 
toeether,  eating  and  drinking  their  heads  and  bellies  fiiD, 
tiff  they  are  drunke. 

They  make  themselves  very  fine,  especially  the  woiikb, 
«hen  they  goe  to  dancc>  whexein  they  cake  a  great  pride. 
They  ha^  many  CoppCTi  lui,  and  Ivorie  Ring?  shoot 
their  annes,  and  on  ^or  legs  diey  pat  Rings  with  tmsf 
Bcik,  that  they  may  som^  when  ihey  dance.  Their 
heads  are  Aisled,  and  dressed  with  a  tvrft  of  fanirc.  Th^ 
msli  their  bodies  fiure  with  vattr,  aod  thca  saoint  them 
with  IHfaDe-otle.  to  make  them  dmie.  Thesr  teeth  abo 
tftey  rah  witn  a  hard  stidte:  tnen  thc^  pot  a  pacct  or  wnlt 
abooc  nicv  booics 

aad  couBootuf 

»  Am 

ncT  p*iy>  as  vmt  Copyer  Bbdhs*  wtKreoa  tnc^ 

cqjM  obckcs..      UtncKS  feMwe  ivoaodcB 

«f  as  hdfcv  Tree.  iuwjmI  ewr  with  a 

Goacs  Sfcra^  aao  piny  v^qh  hk^l    Oons  bbivc  ruund 

ilpaai  rvcalv;  ■kiiiiii  aho 
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fith  one  of  their  feet  upon  the  ground,  knocking  with 

their  fingers,  and  bowing  downe  their  heads,  and  speaking 

|each  to  other  ;  in  their  hands  carrying  Horse-talles,  which 

ley  cast  sometimes  on  the  one  shoulder,  then  upon  the 

>ther,  using  certaine  order  in  their  sports,  one  following 

[the   other,   and   each   doing  as   the  other  doth.     Other 

■women  take  straw,  which  they  let  fall  to  the  ground,  and  [II.vii.960.] 

then  dancing  upon  it,  cast  it  up  againe  into  the  aire  with 

Itheir  feet,  and  catch  it  as  it  falleth  with  their  hands,  so 

fthat  they  play  many  apish  and  childrens  sports,  thinking 

;that  they  doe  excellent  well;    but  they  desire  not  to  be 

!  scene  by  strangers,  because  they  laugh  and  jest  at  them, 

md  then  they  are  ashamed. 

This  continuing  an  houre  or  an  houre  and  an  halfe,  Thfjwkrn. 
every  one  goes  home  againe,  as  having  ended  their  sports. 
There  are  houses  also  among  them,  wherein  young  men 
and  maids  use  to  dance  and  play.     The  young  Bachelors 

■  •use  to  drinke  themselves  drunke,  and  by  night  runne 
Bthrough  the  streets  with  their  Armes  andAssagaies, making 
Bft  great  noise  with  crying  and  showting,  as  if  a  companie 

■  of  young  Devils  ran  about  the  streets;  and  meeting  with 
Mother  companies,  with  whom  having  some  words,  they 

fight  together ;  wherein  they  arc  so  earnest  one  against 
the  other,  that  they  arc  almost  readie  to  kill  each  other, 
and  many  times  cannot  leave  off.  They  will  not  lightly 
beginnc  to  quarrell,  for  they  are  not  so  hastie,  but  will 
injure  much,  specially  of  strangers,  before  they  will 
quarrell;  but  if  they  once  beginne,  they  arc  not  easily 
pacified,  but  are  very  earnest  and  hastie  to  set  upon  their 
adverse  Parties,  and  to  be  revenged,  though  It  should  cost 
them  their  lives,  and  they  have  very  quicke  hands  to  thrust 
and  to  strike. 

Their  bodies  are  subject  to  many  sicknesses  and  diseases, 

^which  they  estecme  but  little,  and  make  no  account  of 

frwounds  or  hurts.     The   sicknesses  wherewith   they  are 

most  troubled,  are  Poxc,  Clap-dollars,  Botches,  Wormcs, 

paine  in  the  head,  and  burning  Fevers.     These  diseases 

they  get  fi-om  foule  and  filthie  women,  whereunto  they 
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are  much  addicted,  and  although  they  have  many  diseases 
by  such  mcanes,  which  are  not  without  much  danger,  yet 
they  cstceme  not  much  of  them,  but  passe  rhem  away  as 
if  they  aylcd  nothing,  and  are  not  faint-hearted,  but  of 
a  hard  complexion,  suffering  their  wounds  to  swell  and 
putrific,  without  any  mcanes  of  rcmedie  applied  thereunio; 
for  they  neither  have  nor  use  any  Physicke  among  thcra, 
to  ease  them  in  their  sickncsse,  nor  Surgeons  or  Physidans 
to  hcalc  their  wounds,  but  suffer  their  wounds  and  dis' 
cases  to  have  their  course,  unlessc  any  of  our  Surgeons 
give  them  any  Physicke  or  Surgerie.  For  the  Pox  and 
Clap-dollcrs  they  use  much  Salsaparillia,  w^hich  ibe 
Hollanders  ships  bring  them;  which  Salve  they  seethe 
with  salt  water,  and  drinke  the  water  for  drinke  againa 
the  Pox,  and  such  like  diseases,  and  also  against  the 
H^trmsiMtht  Wormcs  that  are  in  their  legs,  (as  I  will  declare  more  it 
~  large)  wherewith  also  we  are  much  troubled,  whcrcunto 

they  use  no  remedie  at  all,  but  suffer  their  legs  to  continne 
so,  untill  they  heale  and  waxe  better  of  themselves.  For 
the  painc  of  the  head  they  use  ccrtaine  Pap,  wrhich  they 
make  of  greenc  leaves,  and  therewith  anoint  the  plare 
where  their  paine  is ;  and  if  they  have  any  swelling  aixnil 
their  bodies,  which  breaketh  not  out,  then  they  take  a 
knife  and  cut  two  or  three  long  slashes  therein,  and  so 
give  the  wound  a  mcanes  to  workc,  and  to  heaJe  up,  and 
grow  together  againc ;  which  is  the  cause  that  they  haw 
so  much  knobd  flesh,  and  so  many  slashes  in  their  bodies: 
but  is  well  to  be  discerned,  whether  they  be  cut  and  made 
in  their  ficsh  to  beautifie  and  set  out  themselves,  or  wounds 
and  sores  that  are  healed  up  againe.  They  also  use  no 
letting  of  bloud,  but  onely  make  a  hole  in  their  bodies 
with  a  knife  to  let  their  bloud  come  out :  when  chey  have 
any  other  naturall  sicknesses,  they  will  not  helpe  nor 
comfort  one  the  other ;  but  if  any  of  them  be  sicke,  they 
will  shun  him  as  it  were  the  plague,  and  spuroe  the 
sicke  man  like  a  Dog,  and  not  once  helpe  him  with  al 
drop  of  Oyle  or  Water,  although  they  have  never  so^ 
much    need;    no,   not    the    Father  to   the    Sonne,    but 
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they 


arc 


and    die    with    hunger   ajid. 
not  skilfull  to  hclpc  sickc 


:t    them 
^Aickiiesse ; 
:rsons. 

They  make  difference  bctwccnc  the  word  Morian  and  Qaamii. 

(cgro,  for  they  will  not  be  called  Morians,  but  Negroes 

lor  Prcttocs,  (which  is  as  much  to  say)  as  Blackc  men ;  for 

ley  say  that  Morian  is  as  much  (o  say,  as  Slave  or  Cap- 

tivcj  and  also  a  man  that  knowcs  nothing,  or  that  is  halfe 

Foole ;    and  therefore  they  will  not  be  called  Morians, 

»ut  Negroes  or  Prettoes ;    for  if  you  call  them  Morians, 

ley   will   hardly  speake  unto  you,   nor  make   you  any 

iswere.     They  make  one  the  other  Slaves,  but  in  other 

)rt  then  in  Congo  or  Angola,  for  there  you  can  lade  no 

bhips  fill  of  Slaves ;  but  to  the  contrarie,  they  desire  much 

\to  have  them,  and  buy  ihcm :  yet  there  are  both  Slaves 

tnd  Captives;   and  for  that  in  those  Countries  they  take 

10  great  paincs,  nor  need  any  great  number  of  Slaves, 

jcrcfore  there  is  no  great  quantitie  of  them  to  be  had,  to 

;I1  them  as  they  doe  in  other  Countries,  but  onely  among 

lem  of  the  Land,  that  have  need  of  them.     Againe,  no 

lan  may  buy  or  sell  them,  but  such  as  are  of  great  account 

[and  Gentlemen.     They  are  marked  with  an  Iron  in  their 

ibodics,  that  if  they  chance  to  runne  away,  they  may  be 

:nowne  againe  by  their  markes. 

Such  as  are  blind,  or  have  any  other  imperfections  in 

leir  bodies,  as  being  lame  or  Criplcs,  and   by  reason 

Ithereof  cannot  get  their  livings,  the  King  placeth  them 

with  Smiths,  to  blowe  their  Bellows ;    others  with  those 

that  presse  Palme-oyle,  or  grind  Colours,  whcrcunto  such 

ideforrned  persons  are  fit;    or  to  such  Occupations  and 

labours  wherewith  they  can   helpe   themselves,  and  get 

their  victuals ;   so  that  there  you  see  none  such  as  bcgge 

they  are  put  in  some  place  or  other  to 

so  that  the  Inhabitants  give  no  meate 

The  Kings  of  the  Townes  have  many 

Slaves,  which  they  buy  and  sell,  and  get  much  by  them; 

I  and  to  be  briefe,  in  those  Countries  there  are  no  men  to  be 
hired  to  workc  or  goc  of  any  errand  for  money,  but  such  as  [n.vii.961.] 


their  victuals,  but 
carne  their  meate 
one  to  the  other. 
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are  Slaves  and  Captives,  which  are  to  spend  their  daycs  in 
slavcric. 

Hatred  and  envy  is  much  used  in  those  Countries,  and 
to  whomsoever  they  once  bcarc  hatred  and  cnvic,  they 
will  hate  them  cruelly,  and  doe  them  all  the  hurt  and 
villany  that  they  can ;  on  the  other  side,  they  beare  a 
villany  long  in  their  minds,  and  will  keepc  malice  in  their 
hearts  seven  or  eight  yeercs,  and  when  time  serveth  them, 
then  show  it  openly ;  no  Icsse  hatred  and  envy  ts  borne 
by  one  Towne  unto  an  other,  speaking  all  the  villany  thcjr 
can,  and  extolling  themselves  as  much  as  they  may,  to 
have  the  honour  of  Traffique,  and  to  the  end  that  the  ship 
should  come  and  Anchor  before  their  Towncs,  and  by  thai 
meanes  to  bring  the  Countrie  Merchants  to  Traffique 
there,  wherein  tney  arc  very  diligent :  and  although  one 
Townc  lyeth  but  three  or  foure  miles  one  from  the  other; 
yet  they  are  as  envious  one  against  the  other  as  possible 
they  can  be,  and  report  as  hardly  of  their  neighbours  as 
they  can  imagine;  that  so  they  may  get  the  Nethcrlandcrs 
to  Traffique  with  them :  and  to  that  end,  they  strive  10 
shew  more  friendship  to  the  Netherlanders,  one  then  the 
other,  to  draw  us  to  a^ect  them,  and  bring  the  trade  of 
Merchandise  unto  them. 

The  men  commonly  live  there  till  they  be  old,  as  it 
seemeth  by  their  faces  and  outward  apparance,  and  as  wc 
conceave;  but  they  cannot  reckon  their  ownc  ages,  nor 
leli  how  many  yeeres  they  have  lived.  When  they  begin 
to  be  old,  then  they  arc  not  well  proportioned  nor  seemeTy; 
but  looke  cvill  favouredly,  with  gray  beards,  yellow 
wrinckled  skins,  like  Spanish  Leather,  which  proceedcth 
of  the  anointing  of  their  bodies  with  Palme-Oyle.  They 
are  likewise  leane  of  Legs  and  Armes,  and  wholly 
mishapen,  specially  olde  women,  with  their  long  breasts, 
which  then  shew  and  hang  upon  their  bodies  like  old  Hogs 
bladders,  they  would  not  willingly  be  old ;  because  as 
then  they  are  not  esteemed  of,  but  much  despised,  and  not 
respected,  and  as  from  their  youths  upwards,  to  the  best 
time  of  their  lives,  they  still  waxe  of  a  &rer  blacke  colour, 
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so  when  they  are  past  that  time^  they  begin  to  decay,  and 
to  lose  their  perfect  blacknesse. 

In  their  winter  time,  they  are  very  sickly,  &  then  com- 
monly there  is  a  great  mortalitie  among  them,  by  meanes 
of  the  unwholesome  nesse  of  the  aire,  which  they  then 
endure  :  and  when  they  die,  their  friends  come  to  the  dead  ^"w*"*^ 
mans  house,  and  weepe  and  sorrow  grievously  for  him,  "'""'  "'^' 
speaking  unto  him,  &  asking  him  why  he  died,  with  many 
such  like  foolish  Ceremonies.  They  take  the  dead  body 
and  lay  it  on  a  mat  upon  the  ground,  &  wind  it  in  a 
woollen,  purposely  made  in  that  Countrey,  of  colour  red, 
blew»  blacke  and  white.  Under  his  head  they  lay  a 
woodden  stoote,  and  cover  or  dresse  his  head  with  a  Goats 
skin,  and  strew  all  the  body  over  with  ashes,  and  dust  of 
Barkes  of  trees;  they  close  not  his  eyes  together,  they 
lay  his  armes  downe  by  his  sides,  and  so  let  him  lie  halfc 
a  day  in  the  aire.  If  it  be  a  man,  his  best  beloved  wife 
goes  and  sits  downe  by  the  body,  and  if  it  be  a  woman, 
the  man  goes  and  sits  downe  by  her,  crying  and  weeping, 
having  in  their  hands  a  wispe  of  straw,  or  of  Barkes  of 
trees,  wherewith  crying  and  howling  over  the  dead  body, 
he  or  she  wipeth  his  face,  sometimes  saying  unto  it,  Auzy, 
and  making  a  great  noysc ;  in  the  meane  lime>  the  friends 
or  neighbours  come  to  visite  the  dead,  and  to  mone  him 
for  his  misfortune,  others  (as  the  neerest  friends)  being 
women,  goe  round  about  the  house,  singing  and  beating 
upon  Basons,  sometimes  comming  to  the  dead  body,  and 
goe  round  about  him  singing  and  leaping,  and  kincking 
of  hands,  making  a  great  noyse,  and  then  againc  goe 
round  about  the  house  singing  and  playing  upon  Basons, 
which  they  doe  twice  or  thrice  one  after  the  other. 

In  the  meane  time,  preparation  is  made  for  the  burial!,  FnwraH. 
and  to  make  good  cheere  together,  after  it  is  ended ;  to 
the  which  end,  they  drcssc  certaine  Hens,  and  a  Shcepe, 
and  other  meats  which  they  are  accustomed  to  eale,  and 
while  the  dead  bodie  is  above  the  ground,  the  eldest 
Morinni  of  that  quarter,  goes  about  from  house  to  house 
with  a  Bason,  whereon  every  one  must  put  the  value  of 
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twelve  pence  in  gold,  with  the  which  money  they  buy  a 
Cow,  which  Cow  is  given  to  a  Fetissero  that  useth  to 
conjure  their  gods,  to  will  him  to  conjure  the  Fetisso,  to 
suffer  the  dead  body  to  rcmaine  and  rest  in  peace,  and  to 
bring  him  into  the  other  world,  and  not  to  molest  him  in 
the  way,  with  this  Cowcs  blood  hee  conjurcth  his  Fetisso; 
(tor  a  dead  man  must  smeare  his  Fetisso  with  blood)  then 
they  bind  the  dead  body  upon  a  planke,  and  cany  him  to 
the  grave  singing  and  leaping:  the  bodie  is  carried  by 
men,  and  the  women  follow  attcr  one  by  one,  about  their 
heads  having  a  Crownc  or  Garland  of  straw,  and  a  staffc 
in  their  hands :  the  man,  if  it  be  a  woman,  goes  next  to 
the  dead  body  crying  to  the  grave,  else  there  goes  no  nun 
after  it,  unlesse  the  dead  body  chanceth  to  be  borne  to 
another  place  to  be  buried ;  as  sometimes  it  hapneth  that 
they  carry  the  dead  body  twenty  miles  off,  from  the  place 
where  he  died,  to  be  buried  there :  and  then  many  men 
go  armed  with  the  body,  to  convey  it  to  the  buriaU :  the 
body  is  carried  to  the  earth,  &  the  gravc-makcr  makctb  a 
grave  about  t'ourc  foot  decpc,  and  therein  he  is  laid  ;  over 
the  grave  there  arc  many  stickcs  of  wood  laid,  close  one 
by  the  other :  the  women  crecpe  to  and  fro  over  the  grave, 
making  a  great  noyse,  with  howling  and  crying,  and  over 
that,  they  lay  the  earth,  and  place  it,  and  bind  it  about 
the  same,  as  if  it  were  a  Chest :  all  his  goods,  as  Apparell, 
Weapons,  Pots,  Basons,  Toolcs,  Spades,  and  such  Hous- 
?vii.96i.]  hold-stuffe,  wherewith  he  earned  his  living,  are  carried  to 
the  grave,  and  buried  with  him,  which  are  set  round  about 
the  grave,  to  serve  his  turne  withall  in  the  other  world,  as 
they  did  when  he  lived  upon  the  earth  ;  other  of  the  dead 
mans  friends,  bring  some  thing  also  to  set  in  the  grave  for 
a  memory,  which  is  put  into  the  grave  with  the  rest  of  his 

rods.  If  he  were  one  that  delighted  much  in  drinking, 
loved  Palme  well  when  he  lived  :  they  will  set  a  pot 
of  Palme-wine  by  him  in  his  grave,  because  hee  should 
not  die  for  thirst,  and  what  In  his  life  he  used,  that  is  given 
him,  and  buried  in  his  grave  with  him.  If  it  be  a  woman 
that  died  in  travell  of  her  child,  the  child  is  laid  in  the 
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mothers  right  arme,  and  buried  with  her ;  above  upon  the 
grave,  there  is  a  straw  house  made  like  a  Sepulchre, 
wherein  all  the  houshold-stufFe  and  other  things  are  set. 
The  grave-makers  fee,  is  to  have  halfe  the  goods  that  arc 
set  into  the  grave,  but  the  friends  of  the  dead  content  him, 
and  he  is  paid  for  it ;  because  they  should  let  the  goods 
stand  still  untoucht :  for  it  is  a  great  credit  to  the  Jriends 
of  the  dead  to  leave  good  store  of  goods  upon  the  grave 
with  the  dead  body;  which  they  let  stand  there  so  long, 
till  it  be  cleane  consumed,  and  none  of  them  will  ever  offer  yUfienm. 
to  take  any  of  it  away  by  any  meanes  whatsoever.  The 
body  being  buried,  they  goe  altogether  to  the  Sea-side,  or 
to  some  other  River,  where  the  women  goe  in,  &  stand 
up  to  their  middles  in  waters,  and  taking  up  water  in 
their  hands,  cast  it  in  their  owne  Bices,  and  upon  their 
bodies,  and  wash  their  breasts,  and  all  their  bodies. 
Other  women  in  the  meane  time  play  upon  Basons, 
and  such  like  instruments,  one  of  those  women  take 
the  man  or  woman,  whose  husband  or  wife  is  dead, 
and  leading  them  into  the  water,  laid  them  therein  flat 
upon  their  backes,  and  take  them  up  againe ;  which  they 
doe  divers  times,  speaking  one  unto  the  other,  and  making 
great  complaints.  When  he  or  she  is  well  and  cleane 
washt  from  the  head  to  the  foot,  she  leadeth  them  out  of 
the  water  againe,  and  puts  their  clothes  upon  their  bodies 
again,  &  then  they  go  together  to  the  dead  mans  house  to 
make  good  cheere,  and  to  drink  themselves  drunk.  Jf 
it  be  a  man  that  died  that  had  children,  the  women  must 
not  retaine  or  keepe  any  of  his  goods  for  the  behoofe  of 
the  children :  but  must  give  all  the  mans  goods  (both  that 
which  he  had  to  his  marriage,  and  which  he  got  by  his 
labour  while  he  lived)  unto  his  Brethren,  if  he  hath  any 
living,  and  must  not  keepe  any  thing  from  them.  If  he 
hath  no  brethren,  then  the  fether  if  he  be  living,  taketh 
all  his  sonnes  goods,  and  injoyeth  it.  If  it  be  a  woman 
that  dieth,  then  the  husband  must  deliver  her  marriage 
goods  to  her  brethren,  as  aforesaid,  without  keeping  any 
thing  thereof  for  his  children,  so  that  no  children  in  those 
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Countreycs  inherite  their  Fathers  good,  neither  are  they 
their  Fathers  heires :  No  more  may  the  wife  inherite  any 
of  her  husbands  goods,  but  it  is  all  divided  among  bis 
brethren;  but  while  their  wives  live,  they  give  her  what 
they  thinke  good  of  that  which  they  gaine,  so  yong  maids 
and  men  must  endevour  themselves  to  get  some  thing  in 
their  youths,  that  they  may  have  some  thing  when  they 
marry  and  keepe  houses.  ■ 

For  the  Kings  death,  more  sorrow  is  made  by  some  of 
the  Gentlemen,  who  in  the  Kings  life  served  him  :  when 
he  is  dead,  give  him  a  slave  to  serve  him,  &  other  men 
one  of  their  wives  to  wait  on  him,  and  to  dresse  his  meat : 
others  bring  one  of  their  sonnes  to  goe  with  the  King  into 
the  other  world;  so  that  there  arc  a  number  of  people 
that  arc  appointed  to  goe  with  theKing  to  the  other  world  : 
which  are  killed,  and  their  heads  cut  off,  but  they  know 
nothing  thereof,  for  such  men  and  women  as  give  them  to  ■ 
the  King  when  he  is  dead  tell  not  them  that  rhcy  shall 
he  put  to  death,  to  goe  into  the  other  world  with  the  King; 
but  when  the  time  comes,  that  the  buriall  is  to  DC 
solemnised,  they  send  them  on  some  message,  or  to  fetch 
water,  and  so  following  them,  strike  them  through  the 
body  with  an  Assagaic,  and  kill  them  in  the  way :  which 
done,  they  carry  the  dead  body  to  the  Kings  house,  whereby 
they  shew  what  faithfull  servants  they  were  unto  their 
King  while  he  lived :  others  also  doe  the  like,  and  those 
dead  bodies  arc  smeared  with  blood,  and  buried  with  the 
King  in  his  grave,  that  they  may  travell  together.  If  any 
of  his  wives  loved  him  intircly,  they  suffer  themselves  to  ■ 
be  kild  with  the  rest,  and  arc  buried  with  him,  that  they 
may  raignc  together  in  the  other  world.  The  heads  of 
the  dead  men  and  women,  are  sec  round  about  the 
Sepulchre  and  grave  of  the  King,  for  a  great  bravcrie  and 
honour  unto  him.  Upon  the  grave  they  set  all  kinds  of 
meat  and  drinke,  that  they  may  eate  some  thing,  and 
verily  beleeve  that  they  eate  and  drinke  it,  and  that  they 
live  thereby,  and  for  thai  cause  the  pots  of  Palme-wine, 
and  of  water,  are  continually  Rid  up:  all  his  stuffe,  as 
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[mothers  right  armc,  and  buried  with  her ;  above  upon  the 

grave,   there  is  a  straw  house   made  like  a  Sepulchre, 

wherein  all  the  houshold-stuffc  and  other  things  arc  set. 

^  The  grave-makers  fee,  is  to  have  halfe  the  poods  that  arc 

^set  into  the  grave,  but  the  friends  of  the  dead  content  him» 

and  he  is  paid  for  it ;   because  they  should  let  the  goods 

stand  still  untoucht :  for  it  is  a  great  credit  to  the  friends 

of  the  dead  to  leave  good  store  of  goods  upon  the  grave 

with  the  dead  body;   which  they  let  stand  there  so  long, 

till  it  be  cleane  consumed,  and  none  of  them  will  ever  offer  yiatKum, 

to  take  any  oi  it  away  by  any  meancs  whatsoever.     The 

body  being  buried,  they  goe  altogether  to  the  Sea-side,  or 

to  some  other  River,  where  the  women  got  in,  &  stand 

up  to  their  middles  in  waters,  and  taking  up  water  in 

their  hands,  cast  it  in  their  owne  iaces,  and  upon  their 

^bodies,    and    wash    their   breasts,    and   all    their    bodies. 

^hrOther   women    in   the    meane   time    play   upon    Basons, 

11     and   such   like    instruments,   one   of   those   women    take 

L  the   man  or   woman,    whose   husband   or   wife   is  dead, 

■  and  leading  them  into  the  water,  laid  them  therein  flat 
"  upon  their  backes,  and  take  them  up  againe;   which  they 

doc  divers  times,  speaking  one  unto  the  other,  and  making 

great  complaints.     When  he  or  she  is  well  and  cleane 

washt  from  the  head  to  the  foot,  she  leadcth  them  out  of 

^  the  water  againe,  and  puts  their  clothes  upon  their  bodies 

■  again,  &  then  they  go  together  to  the  dead  mans  house  to 
*      make  good  cheerc,  and  to  drink  themselves  drunk.     If 

■  it  be  a  man  that  died  that  had  children,  the  women  must 
not  retaine  or  keepe  any  of  his  goods  for  the  behoofe  of 
the  children  :  but  must  give  all  the  mans  goods  (both  that 
which  he  had  to  his  marriage,  and  which  he  got  by  his 
labour  while  he  lived)  unto  his  Brethren,  if  he  hath  any 
living,  and  must  not  kcepe  any  thing  from  them.  If  he 
hath  no  brethren,  then  the  father  if  he  be  living,  taketh 
all  his  sonnes  goods,  and  injoyeth  it.  If  it  be  a  woman 
that  dieth,  then  the  husband  must  deliver  her  marriage 
goods  to  her  brethren,  as  aforesaid,  withoul  keeping  any 
thing  thereof  for  his  children,  so  that  no  children  in  those 
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and  a  man  that  can  find  two  or  three  Englishen  of  gold  is 
a  day,  hath  done  well,  and  hath  earned  a  good  dayes  hire. 
The  halfc  which  is  found  is  the  labourerst  and  the  other 
halfe  is  for  the  King,  or  for  him  that  owneth  the  Mine; 
This  1  have  becne  lold  by  some  of  the  Negroes.  Gold  by 
them  is  called  Chika,  and  some  great  Merchants  that 
dwell  about  the  Maine,  bring  the  gold  aboord  the  ships 
to  buy  wares,  as  it  comes  out  of  the  Mine,  and  thai  ii 
esteemed  to  be  the  best  gold,  wherein  there  is  lest  deceit, 
but  the  receiver  must  looke  well  to  it,  to  blow  the  saitd 
cieanc  out  of  it,  and  to  beat  the  yeallow  earth  with  the 
stones  out  of  it,  with  a  hammer,  and  so  he  cannot  lose  by 
it :  neverthelesse,  the  gold  that  is  brought  rough  out  of 
the  Mine,  is  esteemed  to  be  better  and  richer,  and  more 
worth  in  every  Marke  then  the  other. 

It  falleih  out  oftentimes,  that  some  gold  is  more  worth 
then  others,  which  hapneth  by  meanes  of  the  receivers 
negligence,  and  many  times  as  the  Mines  of  gold  fall  out; 
for  some  of  them  are  finer  gold  then  others  :  and  also  the 
deeper  that  the  Mines  are  digged,  the  gold  falls  out  to  be 
worse,  and  is  more  mixed  with  silver,  even  in  the  earth  it 
selfe,  then  the  gold  that  lieth  higher  in  the  earth. 
False  gold.  Besides  this,  meane  Merchants  bring  much  molten  gold 
as  Crakawcn,  armc  Rings,  Jewels,  and  other  things, 
wherein  there  is  most  felshood  used  :  for  such  Negroes  as 
have  but  small  meanes  to  Traffiquc  with  us,  are  more  used 
and  addicted  to  the  falsifying  of  gold,  then  others  arc, 
wherein  they  use  great  subtiltic,  but  we  our  selves  ait 
oftentimes  the  cause  thereof;  for  we  bring  and  sell  them 
the  matter,  and  the  Instruments  which  they  use  therein; 
and  so  deceive  our  selves,  and  make  a  rod  for  our  ownc 
breeches :  but  they  were  wont  (o  felsifie  it  more  then  now. 
For  the  Portugals  hanged  up  some  for  it.  They  have 
good  knowledge  in  Gold,  and  can  soonc  perceive  whether 
It  be  good  or  falsified  ;  but  of  other  Jewels,  as  Pearles, 
Diamonds,  Rubies,  Emralds,  and  such  like  precious  atones, 
they  have  no  knowledge,  but  they  know  fine  red  Corals 
wel,  which  are  much  esteemed  off  by  them. 
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Silver  also  is  well,  and  too  much  knowne  among  them ; 
because  they  use  it  to  falsifie  Gold  withallj  and  to  make 
it  of  lesse  value  then  it  is.  They  learned  of  the  Portugals 
to  melt  gold.  They  also  have  found  the  meanes  to  put 
an  edge  of  gold  round  about  silver,  and  Red  Copper 
mixed  together,  letting:  the  fulse  mettle  remaine  tn  the 
middle  of  the  peece,  and  so  when  hee  that  receiveth  it,  is 
in  haste,  and  toucheth  it  but  on  the  edge  thereof,  (where 
it  is  not  fiilsified)  with  his  Touch-stone,  it  passeth  for 
good  :  but  such  must  bee  cut  in  sunder  with  a  hammer, 
and  then  the  falsifying  is  perceived,  and  when  they  could 
find  no  meanes  to  falsifie  the  small  fine  Chifca  Foetu  Gold, 
so  that  the  receivers  had  no  suspition  thereof,  and  tookc 
the  lesse  heed  there  unto,  wee  our  selves  brought  them 
tooles  to  doe  it  withall :  for  wee  brought  them  Files,  and 
Sawes  to  sell,  so  that  they  filed  the  yellow  Copper,  and 
mingled  it  among  the  smal  gold,  that  it  could  hardly  be 
perceived  :  because  it  was  so  smal,  which  was  the  subtillcst 
falsifying  of  gold  by  them  used,  but  when  we  blew  the 
sand  &  dust  out  of  it,  then  the  Copper  shewed  it  sclfe, 
whereby  it  appcarcth  that  the  Negroes  have  many  waycs 
and  devises  to  falsifie  gold,  but  such  as  looke  narrowly 
unto  them,  will  not  be  deceived:  but  to  trie  their  fiilsify- 
ings,  the  best  way  is  to  touch  their  gold,  and  to  be  wane 
of  deceit,  and  of  receiving  bad  gold.  An  other  way  is 
to  looke  speedily  unto  the  Negroes  themselves;  To  see 
if  they  have  bad  gold  or  not,  for  when  they  bring  bad 
gold,  they  will  be  in  great  fearc,  with  your  handling 
thereof,  and  when  you  offer  to  trie  their  gold,  they  will 
refuse  it,  and  alter  their  colours,  and  shake  and  quiver 
withall. 

The  wormes  in  the  leggcs  and  bodies,  trouble  not  every  TnubUiom 
one  that  goeth  to  those  Countreyes,  but  sonic  arc  troubled  /""g-*^"""- 
with  them,  and  some  not,  and  they  are  found  in  some 
men  sooner  then  in  others,  some  have  a  worme  before  the 
Voyage  is  done,  and  while  they  are  still  upon  the  Coast, 
some  get  them  while  they  arc  upon  the  way,  others  have 
them  after  their  Voyage  is  full  ended,  some  foure  moneths 
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after,  some  nine  moneths  after^  and  some  a  yeere  after 
they  have  made  a  Voyage  thither :  others  have  made  two 
or  three  Voyages  thither,  and  never  were  troubled  with  J 
those  wormes.  ■ 

The  Negroes  themselves  are  much  troubled  with  them, 
specially  those  that  dwel  about  the  castle  of  Mtna,  and  it 
is  a  thing  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the  Negroes  that  dwcl 
but  25.  miles  lower  East-ward,  are  not  troubled,  with 
wormes  as  their  neighbors  arc.  And  another  •  (whereof 
John  Huyghcn  spcakcth  in  his  Itincrario)  arc  troubled 
therewith,  for  the  Hands  of  East  India,  West  India,  China, 
Brasilia,  and  other  strange  Counfries  are  not  troubled 
therwith,  nor  know  not  thereof,  and  which  is  more  ;  The? 
of  the  Iland  of  Saint  Thomas,  which  men  cstccme  to  be 
the  unwholesomest  place  in  the  world,  and  wherein  » 
many  men  are  sicke,  and  lose  their  lives,  know  not  what 
those  wormes  meane,  but  wondrcd  much  thereat,  when  il 
was  shewed  them  of  such  as  had  beene  with  the  HoDanden 
in  Guinea.  The  Negroes  themselves  knew  not  whereof 
they  arc  ingcndred,  but  the  greatest  presumption  is,  that 
they  proceed  and  breed  of  the  water  which  men  buy  of 
the  Negroes,  which  they  take  out  of  Wels  or  Pits,  and  il 
is  very  likely  (as  we  find  by  the  experience)  that  they 
breed  of  the  water ;  for  in  Ormus,  or  in  those  parts  the 
fresh  water  is  fetcht  up  in  pots  by  divers,  eighteene 
fathome  deepe  under  the  salt  water,  which  those  people 
drinke,  because  they  are  there  also  troubled  with  wormes, 
and  as  some  men  write :  the  Indians  themselves  say,  thai 
they  come  of  the  water.  Such  as  have  them  are  in  grcti 
parne,  for  some  of  them  can  neither  goc  nor  stand  ;  some 
neither  sit  nor  lie,  others  lie  wholy  in  dispaire,  as  if  they 
were  sencelesse,  and  somtimes  are  feine  to  be  bound  ;  some 
have  them  with  a  fever,  or  shaking,  as  if  they  had  a  fever; 
some  get  them  on  a  sudden,  others  have  them  before  they 
know  it,  and  have  little  paine  therewith ;  so  that  the 
wormes  shew  themselves  divers  wayes :  they  appearc  with 
a  little  Blain,  others  with  a  spot  like  a  Flea-bitinp;,  others 
with  a  litle  swelling ;    so  that  you  may  often   see  the 
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rorme  between^  the  skin  and  the  flesh,  others  shew  them- 
selves with  bloody  vains,  &c.  It  must  shew  it  selfe  before 
men  use  any  rcmcdic  for  it :  ncvcrthclcsse,  it  sheweth  it 
sclfc  many  times  too  much,  and  too  soon,  for  it  were 
better  that  it  came  not  so  soon,  nor  appeared  at  all,  but 
Suffered  men  to  be  at  ease,  it  will  sceke  to  helpe  itselfe, 
and  thrust  out  his  nose,  which  a  man  must  then  take  hold 
on,  least  he  creepe  in  againe :    he  sheweth  himselfe  in 

[divers  places,  as  in  a  mans  Icgpes,  in  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
in  the  armes,  knees,  buttocksj  and  commonly  in  places  of 

'a  mans  bodie,  where  there  is  much  flesh;  and  some  men 
have  them  in  their  privie  members,  and  which  is  more,  in 
their  cods,  with  pireat  griefe  and  painc :  for  those  that 
have  them  there,  indure  extreme  paine.  But  it  is  true, 
that  one  man  hath  lesse  paine  with  them  then  another, 
and  shal  also  be  sooner  healed  of  them  then  another: 
which  commeth  by  the  handling  or  dealing  with  them, 
for  it  is  very  good,  when  a  man  findeth  himselfe  to  be 
troubled  with  them,  to  be  quiet,  specially  being  in  his 
legs,  and  not  go  much,  and  to  keepe  the  place  warme 
where  they  begin  to  appeare ;  for  thereby  they  shall  indure 
lesse  paine,  for  they  come  better  out  of  a  mans  flesh  with 
warmth,  then  with  cold  and  disease.  For  some  men  have 
little  respected  themselves  when  they  have  had  the  wormes, 
so  that  they  appeared  with  a  great  swelling,  whereby  they 
indured  much  paine,  and  were  in  hazard  to  loose  their 

[legges  or  their  armes.  When  it  comes  fnorth  so  farre, 
that  a  man  may  lay  hold  on  It.  then  they  must  draw  him 
out  till  hee  stayeth,  and  then  hee  must  let  it  rest  till  hee 
beginneth  to  come  forward  againe ;  and  as  much  thereof 
as  is  come  out  of  the  bodle,  must  be  wonnd  upon  a  sticke, 
or  bound  close  to  the  hoole,  with  a  thrid  that  hee  creepeth 
not  in  againe.  When  hee  commeth  out  every  time,  he 
bringeth  good  store  of  matter  with  him,  and  a  man  mxist 
every  day  looke  unto  It,  and  draw  him  so  long,  til!  he  be 
out,  but  you  must  not  draw  him  too  hard,  least  he  should 
breake,  so  that  by  reason  of  the  poyson  that  is  in  him, 
the  wound  will  fester:   It  hapneth  oftentimes,  that  after 
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there  is  one  wormc  drawne  out  of  a  mans  body,  that  there 
commcth  another  in  the  same  place,  &  hath  his  issue  out 
at  the  same  hole.  Some  mt-n  are  sooner  rid  of  them  then 
another,  for  some  arc  cased  in  three  weeks  and  lesse  time, 
and  some  are  three  months  in  healing  of  them,  some  men 
have  more  wormes  then  others,  for  some  have  but  one 
worme,  and  others  ten  or  twelve,  as  I  my  self  knew  one  — 
that  had  ten  wormes,  hanging  out  at  his  body  all  at  onef 
time  ;  and  I  have  known  men  that  had  wormes  that  began 
to  open  themselves,  and  crept  in  againe,  and  consumed 
away,  so  that  they  had  no  more  trouble  therewith  but 
the  next  Voyage  after.  They  are  of  divers  lengths,  and 
grcainessc,  some  are  of  a  fethome  long,  some  shorter,  as 
It  fals  out ;  in  thickncsse  they  differ  much,  some  are  as 
thicke  as  great  Lute-strings,  and  Hkc  common  pcare 
wormes^  others  like  small  Lute-strings,  and  some  as  small 
as  silfcc  or  fine  thred,  some  say  that  they  are  not  living, 
and  that  they  arc  but  bad  sinowes  and  no  wormes.  I 
have  not  long  since  scene  a  man  that  had  certaine  wormes 
which  shewed  themselves,  and  the  Surgeon  drew  a  worme 
out  with  one  pull,  and  the  worme  being  drawne  out,  and 
held  up  on  high,  wrung  and  writhed  it  selfe,  as  if  it  had 
bcene  an  Eele,  and  was  about  five  quarters  long,  and  as 
thicke  as  a  Lute-string,  if  it  were  but  a  sinow,  it  would 
have  no  life  in  it,  and  therefore  they  are  naturall  wormes. 
The  Negroes  use  no  kind  of  Surgerie  for  ihem,  but  suffer 
them  to  have  their  course,  and  wash  the  sore  with  Salt- 
water, which  they  say  is  very  good  for  it. 

Note  that  our  returne  backe  from  Moure,  we  use  to  put 
off  from  that  place,  from  whence  you  must  set  sayle  with 
a  wind  from  the  land,  and  hold  your  course  as  neere  by  as 
you  can,  losing  no  wind,  and  yet  you  shall  hardly  get 
above  S.  Thomas,  or  Rio  dc  Gabom,  because  of  the 
strcame  which  driveth  you  East  &  by  North,  & 
East  North-east  towards  the  land.  To  the  Bouthes 
of  Fernando  Poo,  which  you  must  beware  off,  for 
he  that  fallcth  into  that  Routhc,  will  hardly  get  out, 
because    of    the    strcame,    and    is    in    danger    to    be 
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cast   away   in   that   place,   or  else   he   must   have  some 

stormes  or  winds  out  of  the  North,  and  so  come  out 

Southward,  otherwise  it  is  hardly  to  be  done ;   for  there 

are  some,  who  having  had  the  wind  a  little  contrary,  were 

sixe  or  seven  weekes  before  they  could  get  to  Cape  Lope 

Gonselves.     Heere  you  must  note,  that  the  neerer  you 

come  to  the  Equinoctiall  line,  the  wind  bloweth  the  more 

Southerly,  so  that  as  you  passe  under  the  line,  the  wind 

bloweth  South,  and  South  and  by  East,  and  somewhat 

higher,  you  must  also  note,  when  you  see  great  flying 

Fishes,  that  you  are  not  ferre  from  Saint  Thomas,  or  about 

He  De  Principe. 

§.  VIII. 

The  passage  from  the  golden  Coast  to  the  King- 
dome  of  Benni,  or  Rio  de  Benni,  and  Rio 
Floreado  :  The  Citie,  Court,  Gentry,  Apparell : 
also  other  places  adjoyning,  described. 

pOr  that  the  gold  Coast  reacheth  no  further  then  Tkhteastaken 
from  Cape  De  tres  Punctas,  to  Rio  de  Volta,  «"«/^-*- 
therfore  those  that  will  goe  from  the  golden  Coast, 
to  the  Kingdome  of  Benni,  hold  their  course  along  by  the 
land,  and  along  by  the  Rivers  of  Rio  de  Volta,  Rio  de 
Ardra,  and  Rio  de  Lago.  These  Rivers  were  never  entred 
into,  because  there  is  nothing  to  be  had  in  them,  but  a  little 
quantitie  of  Elephants  Teeth ;  so  that  the  labour  to  fetch 
it,  is  not  worth  the  paines,  by  meanes  of  the  dangers  that 
a  man  incurreth  by  entring  into  the  Rivers,  by  reason  of 
Sands.  Before  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  of  Focrado, 
there  lieth  an  Hand,  and  the  River  is  so  indifferent  great, 
that  a  man  may  well  know  it.  The  land  reacheth  most 
(being  about  forty  miles)  to  Rio  de  Ardra.  This  River 
is  much  used  to  be  entred  into  by  the  Portugals,  and  is 
well  knowne,  not  because  of  any  great  commoditie  that  is 
therein  to  be  had ;  but  because  of  the  great  number  of 
slaves  which  are  bought  there,  to  carry  to  other  places,  as 
to  Saint  Thomas,  and  to  Brasilia,  to  labour  there,  and  to 
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refine  Sugar  :  for  they  are  very  strong  men,  and  can  labour 
stoutly,  and  commonly  arc  better  slaves  then  those  cf 
Gabom,  but  those  that  are  sold  in  Angola  are  much  belter. 
Ill  this  River  there  is  no  spcciall  thing  found,  which  i&  of 
any  value,  but  some  Blew,  Greene,  and  Blaclce  stones, 
wherewith  they  grind  colours,  and  for  their  fuirencssc  arc 
desired  of  other  Negroes,  specially  in  the  golden  Coast  of 
Guinea,  where  they  are  much  esteemed  of  by  them.  There 
both  the  men  and  women  arc  starkc  naked,  untill  they  be 
sold  for  slaves,  so  that  they  are  not  ashamed  to  shew 
themselves  one  to  the  other,  as  they  themselves  affinne, 
and  by  reason  prove,  saying,  that  a  man  more  covetcth  and 
desireth  a  thing  that  he  sccth  not,  or  may  not  have,  theo 
that  he  seeth  or  may  borrow  or  have,  and  for  that  cause 
they  hide  not  their  privie  members.  There  the  Portugak 
Traffique  much  with  Barkes  to  buy  slaves,  and  the 
Inhabitants  arc  better  friends  with  them,  then  with  my 
other  Nation ;  because  they  come  much  there,  and  for  that 
no  other  Nations  come  to  buy  slaves  there,  but  the 
Portugals  oncly.  And  there  are  some  Portugals  dwelling 
there,  which  buy  much  wares  and  Merchandizes,  such  « 
there  to  bee  had.  From  Rio  dc  Ardra,  to  Rio  dc  Lago,  is 
ten  miles,  and  in  that  River  there  is  nothing  else  to  buy, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  much  used,  so  that  RJo  de  Ardra, 
is  more  used  then  Rio  de  Volta,  and  Rio  de  Lago ;  from 
Rio  de  Lago  to  Rio  de  Benni,  is  about  twenty  miles,  so 
that  Benni  is  esteemed  to  be  part  of  the  golden  Coast,  that 
is  about  one  hundred  miles  from  Mourrc,  so  that  in  two 
dayes  with  helpe  of  the  streamc,  a  man  may  get  thither, 
where  as  men  are  wont  to  be  sixc  weekes:  before  they 
could  turnc  backc  againc  fi-om  whence  they  came. 
TJie  Citif  9/  The  Townc  seemeth  to  be  very  great,  when  you  enter 
Benai.  into  it,  you  goc  into  a  great  broad  street,  not  paved,  which 

seemeth  to  be  seven  or  eight  times  broader  then  the 
Warmoes  street  in  Amsterdam;  which  gocth  right  out, 
and  never  crooketh,  and  where  I  was  lodged  with  Mattbeus 
Cornelison,  it  was  at  least  a  Quarter  of  an  houres  going 
from  the  gate,  and  yet  I  could  not  see  to  the  end  of  the 
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Street,  but  I  saw  a  great  high  tree,  as  farre  as  I  couJd 

disccriie,  and  I  was  told  the  street  was  as  much  longer. 

There  I  spake  with  a  Netherlander,  who  told  me  that  he 

had  beene  as  iurre  as  that  tree,  but  saw  no  end  of  the 

Street ;  but  perceived  that  the  houses  thereabouts  bee  much 

icsse,  and  some  houses  that  were  falling  downe :  so  that  it 

as  to  be  thought,  that  the  end  thereof  was  there  abouts, 

at  tree  was  a  good  halfe  mile  from  the  house  where  I 

was  lodged,  so  that  it  is  thought  that  that  street  is  a  mile 

long  besides  the  Suburbs.     At  the  gate  where  I  entred  on 

horse-backe,  I  saw  a  very  high  BuJwarkc,  very  thicke  of 

earth,  with  a  very  dcepe  broad  ditch,  hut  it  was  drie,  and 

full  of  high  trees ;   I  spake  with  one  that  had  gone  along 

by  the  ditch,  a  good  way,  but  saw  no  other  then  that  I 

,  and  knew  not  well  whither  it  went  round  about  the 

jTowne  or  not,  that  Gate  Is  a  reasonable  good  Gate,  made 

f  wood  after  their  manner,  which  is  to  be  shut,  and  there 

waycs  there  is  watch  holden.     Without  this  Gate,  there 

js  a  great  Suburbe :   when  you  are  in  the  great  Street 

^Aforesaid,  you  see  many  great  Streets  on  the  sides  thereof, 

which  also  goe  right  forth,  but  you  cannot  see  to  the  end 

of  them,  by  reason  of  their  great  length,  a  man  might 

rite  more  of  the  situation  of  this  Towne,  if  he  might  see 

it,  as  you  may  the  Townes   in  Holland,  which  is  not 

permitted  there,  by  one  that  alwaies  goes  with  you,  some 

men  say,  that  he  gocth  with  you,  because  you  should  have 

no  harme  done  unto  you,  but  yet  you  must  goe  no  farther 

then  he  will  let  you. 

The  Houses  in  this  Towne  stand  in  good  order,  one  Ti^ir  Hma. 
close  and  even  with  the  other,  as  the  Houses  in  Holland 
stand,  such  Houses  as  Men  of  qualitie  (which  arc  Gentle- 
men) or  others  dwell  in,  have  two  or  three  steps  to  goe 
■  up,  and  before,  there  is,  as  it  were,  a  Galleric,  where  a  man 
may  sit  drie;  which  GaUerie  every  morning  is  made 
Ideane  by  their  Slaves,  and  in  it  there  is  a  Mat  spred  for 
men  to  sit  on,  their  Roomes  within  are  foure-squarc,  over 
them  having  a  Roofe  that  is  not  close  in  the  middle,  at 
the  which  place,  the  raine,  wind,  and  light  commcth  in,  and 
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therein  they  lie  and  eate  their  meate ;  but  they  have  other 
places  besides,  as  Kitchins  and  other  roomes.  The  commoa 
Houses  arc  not  such,  for  they  have  but  one  Wall  betbrc, 
wherein  there  is  a  woodden  Doore,  they  know  not  how  to 
make  Windowes,  but  such  light  and  aire  as  they  hare, 
comes  in  at  the  roofc  of  the  House. 
Tir  Court.  The  Kings  Court  is  very  great,  within  it  having  maoT 
great  foure-squarc  Plaincs,  which  round  about  them  have 
Galleries,  wherein  there  is  alwaies  watch  kept ;  I  was  so 
ferre  within  that  Court,  that  1  passed  over  foure  such  great 
Plaines,  and  wheresoever  I  looked,  still  I  saw  Gates  upott 
Gates,  to  goe  into  other  places,  and  in  that  sort  I  went  as 
ferre  as  ever  any  Netherlander  was,  which  was  to  the  Stable 
where  his  best  Horses  stood,  alwaies  passing  a  great  long 
way:  it  seemeth  that  the  King  hath  many  SouJdiers,  he 
also  hath  many  Gentlemen,  who  when  they  come  to  the 
Court  ride  upon  Horses,  and  sit  upon  their  Horses  as  the 
women  In  our  Countrie  doc,  on  each  side  having  one  man, 
on  whom  they  hold  last ;  and  the  greater  their  estate  is, 
the  more  men  they  have  going  after  them.  Some  of  thctr 
men  have  great  Shields,  wherewith  they  kccpc  the  Gentle- 
man from  the  Sunne ;  they  goe  next  to  him,  except  those  ^ 
on  whom  hee  leancrh,  the  rest  come  after  him,  playing  I 
some  on  Drums,  others  upon  Homes  and  Fluits,  some  have  " 
a  hollow  Iron  whereon  they  strike.  The  Horse  also  is 
led  by  a  man,  and  so  they  ride  playing  to  the  Court.  Such, 
as  are  very  great  Gentlemen  have  another  kind  of  Musicke, 
when  they  ride  to  the  Court,  which  is  like  the  small  Nets 
wherewith  men  in  our  Countries  goe  to  the  Fish-market, 
which  Net  is  filled  full  of  a  certaine  kind  of  thing,  which 
they  strike  upon  with  their  hands,  and  make  it  rattle,  in 
like  sort  as  if  their  Nets  were  filled  full  of  great  Nuts, 
and  so  a  man  should  strike  upon  it :  those  great  Gentlemen 
have  many  Servants,  that  goe  after  them  striking  upon 
such  Nets.  The  King  hath  very  many  Slaves,  both  men 
and  women,  whereof  there  are  many  women  Slaves  scene, 
carrying  of  Water,  Iniamus,  and  Palme-wine,  which  they 
say  is  for  the  Kings  wives.     There  are  also  many  men 
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slaves  scene  in  the  Towne,  that  carrie  Water,  Iniamus, 

ind  Palme-wine,  which  they  say  is  for  the  King  ;  and  many 

fccarrie  Grasse,  which  is  for  their  Horses ;    and  all  this  is 

Lcarried  to  the  Court.     The  King  oftentimes  sendeth  out 

Ipresents  of  Spices,  which  are  carried  orderly  through  the 

streets,  and  as  the  other  things  aforesaid  are  carried,  so 

they  that  carrie  them  goe  one  after  the  other,  and  by  them, 

there  gocth  one  or  two  with  white  Rods,  so  that  every 

man  must  step  aside  and  give  them  place,  although  hee 

were  a  Gentleman. 

L  The  King  hath  many  Wives,  and  every  yecre  goes  twice 
out  of  his  Court,  and  visitcth  the  Towne,  at  which  time  he 
sheweth  all  his  Power  and  Magnificcncc,andallthcBravcric 
he  can,  then  he  is  convoyed  and  accompanied  by  all  his 
Wives,  which  are  above  sixe  hundred  in  number,  but  they 
are  not  all  his  wedded  Wives.  The  Gentleman  also  have 
nuny  Wives,  as  some  have  cightie,  some  ninetie  and 
more,  and  there  is  not  the  meanest  Man  among  them  but 
hath  ten  or  twelve  Wives  at  the  least,  whereby  in  that 
place  you  find  more  Women  then  Men. 
k  They  also  have  severall  places  in  the  Townc,  where  they 
kecpe  their  Markets;  in  one  place  they  have  their  great 
Market  day,  called  Dia  de  Ferro ;  and  in  another  place, 
they  hold  their  little  Market,  called  Ferro :  to  those  places 
they  bring  al!  things  to  sell,  as  quicke  Dogs,  whereof  they 
eate  many,  roasted  Apes,  and  Monkies,  Rats,  Parots,  Hens, 
Iniamus,  Manigctte  in  benches,  dried  Agedissen,  Palme- 
oyle,  great  Bcanes,  divers  sorts  of  Kankrens,  with  many 
other  kinds  of  Fruits,  and  Beasts,  all  to  eate.  They  also 
bring  much  Wood  to  bume.  Cups  to  eate  and  drinke  in, 
and  other  sorts  of  wooden  Dishes  and  Cups  for  the  same 
purpose,  great  store  of  Cotton,  whereof  they  make  Clothes 
to  wcarc  upon  their  bodies.  Their  Apparel!  is  of  the  same 
fashion  as  theirs  of  the  Golden  Coast  is,  but  it  is  fiiircr  and 
finclicr  made ;  but  to  shew  you  the  manner  thereof  it 
would  be  over-long.  They  also  bring  great  store  of  Iron- 
workc  to  sell  there,  and  Instruments  to  fish  withall,  others 
to  plow  and  to  till  the  land  withall ;   and  many  Weapons, 
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as  Assagaics,  and  Knives  also  for  the  Wairc.  This  Market 
and  Traffique  is  there  very  orderly  holden,  and  every  one 
that  commcth  with  such  Wares  or  Merchandises  to  the 
Market  knowcs  his  place  where  to  stand,  to  sell  his  Wares 
in  the  same,  they  also  sell  their  Wives  as  they  doc  in  the 
Golden  Coast. 

[ll.vii.giS?.]       The  Gentlemen  goc  with  great  Majestic  to  the  Court, 

Tietr/asktons.  ^^y\^^  divers  kinds  of  Musicke  with  them,  and  arc  wailed 
on  by  divers  other  Negroes,  one  having  a  Drum  whcreoo 
he  playes,  others  with  other  Instruments ;  upon  the  Horse 
there  is  a  little  woodden  Stoole  set,  and  on  the  Horse  necke 
they  hang  a  Cow-bcll,  which  rings  when  the  Horse  goes; 
there  goes  two  Negroes  by  him,  on  cither  side  one,  on 
whom  he  leancth.  Those  Negroes  that  attend  on  him, 
come  every  morning  to  the  Gcntlemans  doore,  and  stay 
there  till  he  comes  out,  to  wait  on  him.  Their  Horses 
arc  very  little,  not  much  greater  then  Calves  in  our 
Countrie,  which  is  the  cause  that  our  Horses  are  so  much 

ffarrti.  esteemed  of  in  that  Coast.  The  King  hath  many  Souldicn 
which  are  subject  unto  him,  and  they  have  a  General]  to 
command  over  them,  as  if  he  were  their  Captaine :  This 
Captainc  hath  some  Souldicrs  under  him,  and  goes  alwaies 
in  the  middle  of  them,  and  they  goe  round  about  him, 
singing  and  leaping,  and  making  great  noise,  and  joy. 
Those  Captaines  arc  very  proud  or  their  Office,  and  arc 
very  stately,  and  goc  exceeding  proudly  in  the  streets. 
Their  Swords  are  broad,  which  hang  about  their  necke  in 
a  leather  Girdle  which  rcacheth  under  their  armes :  they 
also  use  Shields  and  Assagaics,  as  they  in  the  Golden  Coast 
doe. 

They  cut  their  Haire  diversly,  each  after  the  best  manner 

JffertH.  that  they  can.  Their  apparcU  also  Is  the  like,  and  use 
strange  customes,  not  one  like  unto  another,  all  finely 
made  of  Cotton,  over  the  which  they  commonly  weare 
Holland  Cloth.  The  young  Maides  and  Boyes  goe  starke 
naked,  uiitill  they  marrie,  or  that  the  King  giveth  them 
licence  to  put  on  some  Apparel! ;  then  they  make  great 
joy,  because  of  the  friendship  the  King  therein  shewcth 
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unto  them,  and  then  they  make  their  bodies  very  cleane> 
and  strike  it  over  with  white  Earth,  and  arc  very  stately, 
sitting  in  great  glorie  and  magnificence.  Their  friends 
come  unto  them,  to  congratulate  them,  as  if  shec  were  a 
Bride.  They  are  circumcised,  both  Boyes  and  Girles. 
They  cut  three  great  streakes  in  their  bodies  on  either 

I  side,  each  streake  being  three  fingers  broad,  which  they 
doe  from  their  shoulders  downe  to  their  wastes,  which 
they  thinke  to  be  a  great  good  deed  tending  to  their 
salvation.  They  are  very  conscionable,  and  will  doe  no 
wrong  one  to  the  other,  neither  will  take  any  thing  from 
strangers,  for  if  they  doe,  they  should  afterward  be  put  to 
death,  for  they  lightly  judge  a  man  to  die  for  doing  any 
wrong  to  a  stranger,  wherein  they  use  strange  Justice : 
they  bind  the  Offenders  amies  behind  at  his  backe,  and 

■  blind  his  eyes,  then  one  of  the  Judges  comes  and  lifts  him 
up  with  his  armes>  in  such  manner,  that  his  head  lieth 
almost  upon  the  ground,  then  comes  the  Executioner  and 
cuts  off  his  head ;  which  done,  his  bodie  is  quartered,  and 
■  the  quarters  cast  into  the  fields  to  bee  devoured  by  certaine 
Birds,  which  Birds  they  feare  much,  and  no  man  dares  doe 

I  them  any  hurt,  nor  chase  them,  for  there  are  men  purposely 
appointed  to  give  them  meat  and  drinfce,  which  they 
Carrie  with  great  magnificence,  but  no  man  may  see  it 
carried,  nor  bee  present,  but  those  that  arc  appointed  to 
doe  it ;  for  every  man  runnes  out  of  the  way  when  they 
see  those  men  come  to  carrie  the  Birds  meatc,  and  they 

•  have  a  place  where  the  Birds  come  purposely  for  it.  They 
respect  strangers  very  much,  for  when  any  man  meeteth 
them,  they  will  shun  the  way  for  him  and  step  aside,  and 
dare  not  bee  so  bold  to  goc  by,  unlesse  they  be  cxpressely 
bidden  by  the  partic,  and  prayed  to  goe  forward,  and 
although  they  were  never  so  sore  laden,  yet  they  durst 

»not  doc  it  i  for  if  they  did,  they  should  be  punjshed  for 
it :  They  are  also  very  covetous  of  honour,  and  willingly 
desire  to  be  praised  and  rewarded  for  any  friendship  they 
doe. 

Upon  the  Hand  of  Corisco,  or  about  Rio  de  Angra,  in 
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the  mouth  whereof  the  Iland,  of  Corisco  lieth.  The  lland 
of  Corisco  is  a  bad  place  to  dwell  in,  for  no  man  dwcllcih 
in  it,  for  there  is  nothing  to  be  had  in  it  but  fresh  Water 
and  Wood,  so  that  the  ships  that  come  from  the  Golden 
Coast,  and  fall  upon  it,  provided  themselves  there,  of 
Water  and  Wood.  Within  the  River  there  lieth  three 
other  small  Hands,  which  also  are  worth  nothing,  because 
they  yeeld  no  profit,  and  there  is  nothing  abounding  in 
them  but  Wood.     Those  Hands  at  this  day  are  called  (for 

Mauihtrm.  before  they  had  no  names)  the  He  De  Moucheron,  because 
one  BaJthasar  de  Moucheron  had  by  his  Factors  found 
them,  wherein  he  caused  a  Fort  to  be  made,  in  the  ycere 
1600.  thinking  to  dwell  there,  and  to  bring  great  Traffique 
from  other  places  thither.  But  they  of  Rio  de  Gabom, 
understanding  that  there  were  Strangers  inhabiting  io 
them,  sought  all  the  meanes  they  could  to  murther  them, 
and  to  take  both  the  Fort  and  their  Goods  from  them, 
which  they  did,  before  they  had  dwelt  foure  moneths  there, 
(under  a  Captaine  called  Edward  Hesius)  and  tookc  the 
Sconce  from  them  by  force,  murthering  all  the  men  that 
were  in  it,  and  called  it  the  Iland  of  Corisco,  which  name 
it  had  of  the  Portugals,  because  upon  that  Iland  there  arc 
many  lempests  of  thunder  and  lightning,  and  great  store 
of  Raine,  and  therefore  it  is  not  good  ro  inhabite  in,  and 
there  will  nothing  grow  therein  but  Cucumbers.  It  is 
well  provided  of  fresh  Water,  excellent  faire  red  Beanes, 
and  Brasill  wood,  so  exceeding  feire  and  glistering,  when 
it  is  shaven,  as  any  Glasse  can  be,  which  is  so  hard,  that 
without  great  paine  and  labour  it  cannot  be  cut  downe. 
The  Hand  is  almost  a  great  mile  in  compasse,  but  it  is  a 
bad  anchoring  place,  when  the  Travadocs  come. 

From  Rio  de  Angra,  to  Rio  de  Gabom,  is  fiftccne  miles. 
The  Inhabitants  of  Rio  de  Gabom,  are  not  friends  with 
them  of  Rio  de  Angra,  for  they  oftentimes  make  warre 

[II.vii.96&,]  one  against  the  other,  and  then  againe  make  peace,  so 
that  the  friendship  betweene  them  is  very  small,  they  have 
a  King  among  them,  but  they  arc  not  so  mightie  as  those 
of  Rio  dc  Gaoom,  but  better  people  to  dealc  withall  then 
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Gabom>  tor  since  the  time 
tooke  the  Skonce  and  the  goods  of  Moucheron,  and  kild 
the  men,  they  of  Rto  de  Angra  would  have  nothing  to  doe 
with  them,  but  were  grieved  that  it  was  done»  but  because 
they  feared  them  of  Rio  dc  Gabom,  and  of  Pongo ;  chey 
durst  not  withstand  them :  with  those  Negroes  there  is 
much  Traffique  to  be  had,  and  there  are  many  Teeth  to 
buy,  but  not  so  many  as  in  Rio  de  Gabom,  but  when  you 
Traffique  there  you  must  not  stay  long  with  your  shallop 
or  boate  there,  for  if  you  deale  not  with  them  for  their 
Teeth  in  two  or  three  dayes,  you  shall  not  dcalc  with  them 
at  all,  for  by  reason  that  few  Pinnasscs  or  shallops  come 
thither  to  Traffique,  therefore  the  Ncgros  bring  all  their 
Teeth  thither  at  the  first,  to  barter  for  other  Wares.  Their 
speech  is  not  like  theirs  of  Gabom,  but  for  opinion  and 
ligion  they  are  almost  one,  and  agree  therein. 
The  River  of  Gabom,  lyeth  about  fifteene  miles  South-  R.  Ga&tm. 
-ward  from  Rio  de  Angra,  and  eight  miles  North-ward 
from  Cape  De  Lopo  Gonsalves,  and  is  right  under  the 
Equinoctiall  Line,  about  fifteene  miles  from  Saint  Thomas, 
and  is  a  great  Land  well  and  easily  to  bee  known^.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  River  there  lycth  a  Sand  three  or  fourc 
fathome  deepe,  whereon  it  btatcth  mightily,  with  the 
streame  which  runneth  out  of  the  River  into  the  Sea. 
This  River  in  the  mouth  thereof  is  at  least  fourc  miles 
>road,  but  when  you  are  about  the  Hand  called  Pongo,  it  Pcagv. 
is  not  above  two  miles  broad,  on  both  sides  the  River  there 
standeth  many  trees.  The  Hand  lyeth  neere  to  the  North, 
then  the  South,  and  a  little  further  there  is  an  Hand  wherein 
there  is  good  provision  to  be  had,  as  of  Bannanas,  Iniamus, 
and  Oranges ;  about  two  miles  within  the  River  you  have 
eight  fathome  deepe,  good  anchor  ground.  This  Coast 
reacheth  North  and  South,  the  depth  a  good  way  from 
the  Land  about  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  an  halfc  is  twelve 
and  thirteene  fiithomc,  and  halfe  a  mile  from  the  Land,  it 
is  foure,  five,  sixc,  and  seven  fathome,  you  may  goe  neere 
about  it,  because  all  along  that  Coast  it  is  good  anchor 
ground,  by  night  you  have  the  wind  off  from  the  Land, 
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Tkrtt  Kingt.    and  by  day  from  the  Sea.     This  River  hath  three  mightie 
Kings  in  il,  which  raignc  therein,  as  one  King  on  the 


North 


called  Caiombo,  and  one 


the  South 


point,  called  i^aiomuo,  and  one  upon 
point,  called  Gabom,  and  one  in  the  Hand,  called  Pongo, 
which  hath  a  monstrous  high  hill ;  hee  of  Pongo  is 
strongest  of  men,  and  oftentimes  makes  warre  upon  him 
of  Gabom,  he  of  Caiombo,  is  a  great  friend  to  him  of 
Pongo,  and  the  Inhabitants  of  the  South  point  of  the 
River,  are  great  friends  with  those  of  Cape  De  Lopo 
Gon  salves. 

The  twelfth  of  December,  we  got  to  Cape  Lopo 
Gonsalves,  where  we  found  three  ships  lying  at  anchor, 
two  of  Zeiand,  and  one  of  Schiedam.  Touching  their 
Religion,  they  neither  know  God  nor  his  Commande- 
ments,  some  of  them  pray  to  the  Sunne,  others  to  the 
Moone,  others  to  certainc  trees,  or  to  the  Earth,  because 
they  receive  food  from  thence,  so  that  they  esteemc  it 
a  great  fault  to  spit  upon  the  Earth,  they  goc  little  abroad 
in  the  streets,  but  when  they  goe  abroad,  they  carrie  a 
great  broad  Knife  in  their  hands ;  both  the  men  and  the 
women  have  their  bodies  pinkt  in  divers  sorts,  strange  to 
behold,  wherein  they  put  certaine  Grease,  mixt  with  colour, 
they  will  not  drinke  before  they  first  put  some  of  it  out  of 
the  Pot  or  Kan,  and  when  they  eate  they  use  not 
to  drinke,  but  when  they  have  dined,  then  they  drinke 
a  great  draught  of  water,  or  of  Palme-wine,  or  else  of 
MalafFo,  which  is  mixed  or  made  ot"  Honey  water.  In 
the  morning  as  soone  as  it  is  day,  they  goe  to  salute  their 
Commander,  or  Chaueponso,  and  to  bid  him  good  morrow, 
and  when  they  come  to  him  they  fall  downe  upon  their 
knees,  and  clapping  both  their  hands  together,  say,  Fino, 
Fino,  Fino,  whereby  they  wish  peace,  quietncsse,  and  all 
good  unto  him. 

They  are  much  addicted  to  Theeverie,  and  to  stealc 
some-thing,  specially  from  Strangers,  whereof  they  make 
no  conscience,  but  thinke  they  doe  well,  but  they  will  not 
steale  one  from  another.  The  women  also  arc  much 
addicted  to  Leacherie  and  Uncleannesse;    specially,  wirfi 
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strange  Nations,  whereby  they  thinke  they  get  great  credit, 
and  which  is  more,  the  men  offer  their  wives  unto  strangers 
that  come  thither,  and  the  King  himselfe  presenteth  and 

■  honoureth  Strangers  with  some  of  his  Wives,  whereof  he 
hath  a  great  number.  They  have  a  6Ithy  custome  among 
them,  which  is,  that  the  King  when  any  of  his  Daughters 
waxc  great,  hee  taketh  and  Iceepeth  them  for  his  Wives, 
and  the  use  of  their  bodies.  The  like  is  done  by  the 
Quecnes  his  Wives,  when  their  Sonncs  bcginne  to  be  great, 

I  for  they  lie  with  them,  as  well  as  the  King  doth  with  his 
Daughters.  Their  apparel!  is  fairer  then  theirs  on  the 
Golden  Coast,  for  they  trimme  their  bodies  more;  about 
their  middles  to  hide  their  Privities.  They  weare  a  Mat 
made  of  barlces  of  trees,  which  is  coloured  red,  with  a  kind 
of  red  wood  wherewith  they  dye  it,  upon  those  Mats,  they 
—  hang  some  Apes  and  Monkeyes  skinnes,  or  of  other  wild 
f  beasts,  with  a  Bell  in  the  middle,  such  as  Cowes  and  Sheepe 
have  about  their  neckes.  They  paint  their  bodies  red, 
with  a  colour  made  of  red  wood,  which  is  verie  good,  but 
much  lighter  then  Brasil-wood,  oftentimes  they  make  one 

I  of  their  eyes  white,  the  other  red  or  yellow,  with  a  streake 
or  two  in  their  faces,  some  weare  round  Beades  about  their 
neckes  made  of  barlces,  some  small,  some  great,  not  much 
unlike  the  Boxes,  which  men  in  Hamborough  hang  up  to 
put  money  in  for  the  poore,  but  they  will  not  suffer  you 
to  looke  what  is  in  them.  The  men  and  women  also  for 
the  most  part  goe  bare-headed,  with  their  hairc  shoarcd  and 

I  pleated  diversiy^  some  of  them  weare  Caps  made  of  the 
barkes  of  Cocos  or  Indian  Nut-trees,  others  weare  bunches 
of  feathers  made  fest  to  their  haire  with  Httlc  Irons,  some 
of  them  have  holes  in  their  upper  lips,  and  through  their 
Noses,  wherein  they  put  pieces  of  Elxen  bones,  as  thicke 
as  a  Doller  with  a  stalke,  which  shutteth  the  hole,  which 
^  being  thrust  in  comes  out  at  the  Nose,  and  over  their 
^  mouthcs,  which  serveth  their  turnes  well  and  to  good 
put^osc,  when  they  are  sickc  and  fall  Into  a  swound,  and 
that  men  cannot  open  their  hands  by  force,  then  they  take 
that  bone  and  crush  the  sap  of  some  greene  herbe  through 
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it,  wherwith  they  come  to  themselves  again,  so  that  they 
serve  them  for  two  purposes.     Some  wcare  Rings  in.  their 

lips  anil  in  the  middle  part  of  their  Noses,  some  thrust 
smalt  Homes  or  Teeth  tnrough  them,  and  wearc  them  so, 
which  they  thinke  to  bee  a  great  ornament  unto  them, 
others  boare  a  hole  in  their  neather  lips,  and  play  with  their 
Tongues  in  the  hole;  many  of  their  men  and  women 
weare  Rings  in  their  eares,  whereof  some  weigh  at  lost 
a  pound  weight,  some  have  stickes  thrust  through  them. 
of  five  or  sixe  fingers  long,  most  of  them,  specially  the 
men  weare  a  Girdle  about  their  middles  made  of  Buffols 
skin,  with  the  haire  still  on  it,  which  meeteth  not  together 
before  by  almost  a  hand  breadth,  with  a  piece  therec^ 
sticking  out  at  each  end,  which  is  tyed  together  with  a 
small  cord  of  Threed,  upon  their  belUes  th^-  carrie  a  broad 
Iron  Knife,  the  sheath  thereof  also  being  o\  Iron  :  some  of 
those  Girdles  are  a  hand  broad,  and  some  two  or  three 
handfuls  broad.  Besides  those,  they  use  another  sort  of 
Knives,  with  two  or  three  points,  which  are  very  fcarefiJl 
to  behold,  wherewith  they  cast  at  a  man,  and  wheresoever 
they  hit  they  take  hold. 

They  are  betcer  arnied  for  weapons  then  they  of  Myna» 
or  the  Golden  Coast,  their  Armes  are  Pikes,  or  Assagaics, 
Bowes,  and  Arrowes,  long  Targets  made  of  barkes  cf 
Trees.  Their  Urummes  are  narrow  below  and  broad 
above,  their  Pikes  are  very  cunningly  made,  for  they  are 
very  curious  Workmen  in  Iron ;  the  women  carrie  their 
Husbands  Amies  for  him,  and  when  they  will  use  them» 
their  Wives  give  them :  they  are  cruell  and  fierce  against 
their  Enemies,  and  fight  one  against  the  other  by  Land 
and  by  Water  in  Canoes,  and  when  they  take  any  of  their 
Enemies  (they  were  wont  in  times  past  to  catc  them,  but 
now  they  doe  it  not)  they  put  them  to  great  torture. 

The  women  also  set  themselves  out  verie  fiiirc  (as  they 
thinke)  and  weare  many  red  Copper  and  Tinne  Rings 
upon  their  armes  and  Icgges,  some  one,  others  two ;  whidi 
many  times  weigh  three  or  tbure  pound  weight,  which  arc 
so  fast  and  close  about  their  armes,  that  men  can  hardlf 
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lagihc  how  they  get  them  on ;  those  Rings  also  are 
Iwornc  by  some  men,  but  more  by  women.  The  women 
fweare  Aprons  made  of  Rushes,  which  I  have  scene  them 
make.  Touching  their  clothes  and  setting  forth  of  their 
bodies,  it  is  beastly  and  unseemely.  They  have  no  lesse  Dytt. 
unseemelinesse  in  their  eating  and  house- keeping,  for  they 
live  like  beasts,  and  sleepe  upon  Mats  laid  upon  the 
ground,  which  they  make  very  cunningly.  The  chiefe 
mcate  they  eate  is  Iniamus,  Batates,  and  Bannanas.  The 
Bannanas  they  use  in  stead  of  bread,  when  it  is  well  dryed, 
they  also  eate  fish  and  flesh,  with  Roots  and  Sugar-canes: 
they  lay  al!  their  meate  in  one  dish,  and  sit  round  about 

^it,  and  eate  like  a  company  of  beasts.  Their  King  called, 
Mani,  eateth  his  meate  out  of  a  Tinne  Platter,  but  the 
rest  in  woodden  Platters,  sitting  upon  a  Mat  spread  upon 
the  ground. 

The  greatest  labour  the  women  doe,  is  to  fetch  water,  Tkt  King. 

Hto  gather  fruit,  and  to  dresse  their  meate;  their  Houses 

are  finely  made  of  Reeds,  and  covered  over  with  Bannanas 

leaves,  and  better  and  cleaner  then   the  Houses  in  the 

Golden  Coast.     The  King  hath  a  faire  House  greater  then 

any  in  all  the  Towne,  he  is  called  Golipatta,  hce  is  bravely 

set  nut  with  many  Beads  made  of  beanes  and  shels,  which 

ft  are  dyed  red,  and  hanged  about  his  necke,  and  upon  his 

"  armes  and  legs,  they  strike  their  faces  with  a  kind  of 

white  colour,  they  are  very  much  subject  to  their  Kings, 

and    doe    him    great    honour    when    they    are    in    his 

presence:    before  his  House  there  lyeth  an  Iron  Peece, 

with  certaine  Bases  which  he  bought  in  former  time  of  the 

Frenchmen.     They  are  veric  subtill  to  learne  how  to  use 

all  kind  of  Armes ;    specially,  our  small  Gunnes.     Their 

Winter  is  from  April  to  August,   at  which    time  it  is 

exceeding  hot,  and  few  cleere  daies,  and  then  it  raineth 

lighlily  with  great  drops,  which  fell  so  hot  upon  the 

les  that  they  presently  dxy  up,  by  which  mcancs  also 

the  waters  are  thicke  and  slimie,  in  the  Rivers  and  also 

upon  the  shoare.     There  is  good  fishing,  Oysters  grow  on  Oytun  en 

the  branches  oi  the  Trees,  which  hang  downc  into  the  ^'''"■ 
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water.  They  draw  their  speech  long,  so  that  it  is  belter 
to  learnc  then  theirs  in  the  Golden  Coast.  The  Cape  is 
low  Land,  and  is  well  to  be  knowne,  for  there  is  no  Land 
thereabouts,  that  reacheth  so  farre  Westerly  into  the  Sei 
as  that  doth,  it  lyeth  about  a  degree  Southward  from  the 
Equinoctial!  Line.  When  you  are  at  the  Cape,  there 
is  a  River  which  lyeth  South-east  from  it,  about  three 
miles,  whercinto  the  shallops  commonly  saile,  to  barter  for 
some  Teeth,  which  arc  there  to  bee  had  in  the  Village, 
which  lyeth  about  fourc  miles  upwards  within  the  River: 
In  this  River  there  are  many  Sea-horses,  and  Crocodiles, 
so  that  it  is  thought  that  the  River  o^  Nilus  joyncth 
thereunto,  and  hath  an  issue  there  into  the  Sea  :  In  this 
Countrey  there  arc  many  cruell  and  strange  beasts,  as 
Elephants,  Buffols,  Dragons,  Snakes,  Apes,  MonkcycJ, 
which  are  very  fearefuU  to  behold,  and  very  hurtfijll. 

Those  people  are  better  to  be  dealt  withall,  then  they 
of  Gabom,  and  we  find  not,  that  chey  bcare  any  spight  Jr 
malice  to  the  Netherlanders,  (as  they  of  Gabom  have 
done)  in  Anno  1601.  to  a  ship  called  the  Palme-tree,  and 
to  another,  called  the  Moorein  of  Delft,  as  also  to  1 
Spanish  Barke,  who  in  short  lime,  one  after  the  other  they 
fell  upon,  and  taking  them,  kild  all  the  men  and  cate 
them,  with  divers  other  such  trickcs  more  by  them  done: 
but  for  that  it  is  good  for  the  ships  in  that  phcc  to  lie  and 
refresh  themselves,  to  fetch  water,  and  to  Calke  them: 
therefore  all  the  ships  lie  most  at  this  place,  to  make 
themselves  ready,  and  fit  to  returne  backe  againe.  About 
this  Cape  there  lie  many  Sands,  whereon  a  ship  might 
soone  smite,  but  behind  the  bankes  there  is  no  feare,  the 
Lead  will  give  a  man  meanes  to  find  his  way  well  enough. 
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Chap.  III. 

'he  strange  adventures  of  Andrew  Battell  of  Leigh 
in  Essex,  sent  by  the  Portugals  prisoner  to 
Angola,  who  lived  there,  and  in  the  adjoyning 
Regions,  necre  eighteene  yeercs. 

§•  I. 

.ndrew  Battell,  his  Voyage  to  the  River  of  Plate, 
who  being  taken  on  the  Coast  of  BrasiU,  was 
sent  to  Angola. 

N  the  yeere  1589,  Abraham  Cocke  of 
Lime-house,  began  his  Voyage  toward 
the  River  of  Plate,  with  two  Pinnasses 
of  fiftie  Tuns  a  peecc :  The  one  was  called 
the  May- morning ;  the  other,  the  Dol- 
phine.  Wc  sailed  from  the  River  of 
Thames,  the  twentieth  of  Aprill ;  and  the 
sixe  and  twentieth  of  the  same  moncth,  wc  put  into  Plim- 
moth,  where  we  tooke  in  some  provision  for  the  Voyage. 
The  seventh  of  May  we  put  to  Sea,  and  with  foule 
weather  were  beaten  backe  againe  into  Plimmoth,  where 
wc  remained  certaine  daycs,  and  then  proceeded  on  our 
Voyage:  and  running  along  the  Coast  of  Spaine,  and 
Barbaric,  we  put  into  the  Roade  of  Sancta  Cruz,  and  there  %mta  Cntz. 
set  our  Light-horse-man  together,  which  we  carried  iti  two 
pieces;  Abraham  Cocke  made  great  account  hereof, 
thinking  that  this  Boat  should  have  made  his  Voyage. 
This  done,  we  put  to  Sea,  and  running  along  the  Coast  of 
Guinea,  wee  were  becalmed ;  because  wee  wer  so  neere 
the  Coast. 

Heere  our  men  fell  sicke  of  the  Scurvic,  in  such  sort,  Tie  Scorbuu. 
that  there  were  very  few  sound.     And  being  within  three 
or  foure  Degrees  of  the  Equinoctiall  line,  we  fell  with  the 
Cape  De  las  Palmas,  where  wc  had  some  refreshing,  where- 
with our  men  recovered.     The  people  of  the  Cape  de  las 
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Palmas  made  much  of  us,  saying,  that  they  would  trade 
with  us :  but  it  was  but  to  betray  us.  For  they  arc  very 
treacherous,  and  were  like  to  have  taken  our  boat,  and  hurt 
some  of  our  men.  From  this  Cape  we  lay  South-west 
off,  but  the  Current  and  the  Calmes  deceived  us  ;  so  that 
we  were  driven  dowue  to  the  He  of  Saint  Thome,  thinking 
that  wc  had  becnc  fiirther  off  to  the  Sea  then  wc  were. 
And  being  in  distrcssc  for  wood  and  water,  wc  went  in  00 
the  South  end  betweene  San  Tome,  and  the  Hands  Das 
Rolas :  where  we  rode  very  smooth,  and  with  our  Light- 
horse-man  went  on  shoare,  thinking  to  have  watered: 
but  wee  found  none  in  the  Hand.  Heerc  we  had  great 
store  of  Plantans  and  Oranges.  We  found  a  Village  of 
Negroes,  which  arc  sent  from  San  Tome,  for  the  Portugals 
of  San  Tome  do  use,  when  their  slaves  be  sicke  or  weake. 
to  send  them  thither  to  get  their  strength  againc.  For 
the  Hands  arc  very  fruitful ;  and  though  there  be  no  fresh 
water,  yet  they  maintaine  themselves  with  the  wine  of  the 
Palme  trees.  Having  refreshed  our  selves  with  the  fruit 
of  this  Hand,  wc  burned  the  Village.  And  running  on 
the  East  side  of  San  Tome,  we  came  before  the  Townc; 
but  we  durst  not  come  ncere :  for  the  Castle  shot  at  us, 
which  hath  very  good  Ordnance  in  it. 

Then  we  lay  East  and  by  South  toward  the  Maine,  and 
in  foure  and  twentie  houres,  we  had  sight  of  the  Cape  De 
lopo  Gonsalves :  and  being  within  three  Leagues  of  the 
said  Cape,  we  cast  about  and  stood  againc  toward  the 
Hand  of  San  Tome,  and  turned  up  on  the  West  side  of 
the  Hand:  and  comming  to  a  Httle  'River,  which  runneth 
out  of  the  Mountaincs,  we  went  on  shore  with  our  Light- 
horse-man,  with  sixc  or  seven  Buts  to  fill  with  water. 
But  the  Governour  had  imbosked  one  hundred  men  of 
the  Hand ;  and  when  we  were  on  shore,  they  came  upon 
us,  and  killed  one  of  our  men,  and  hurt  another:  where- 
fore we  retired  to  our  Boat,  and  gate  aboord. 

Then  Abraham  Cocke  determined  to  fetch  the  Coast 
of  Brasil,  and  lay  West  South-west  into  the  Sea :  and 
being  some  tiftle  Leagues  off,  we  fell  into  a  Scull  of 

3<S« 


which  did  greatly  rcUcvc  us:  for  they  did 
follow  our  ship  all  the  way,  till  we  fell  with  the  land : 
"which  was  some  thirtie  dayes.  And  running  along  the 
Coast  of  BmsLl,till  we  came  to  Illha Grande,  which  standeth 
in  five  Degrees  Southward  of  the  line :  we  put  in  betwixt 
the  lland  and  the  Maine,  and  haled  our  ships  on  shoare, 
and  washed  them,  and  refreshed  our  selves,  and  tookc  in 
fi-esh  water.  In  this  Hand  are  no  Inhabitants,  but  it  is 
vcr\'  fruitfuH.  And  being  hecre  some  twelve  dayes,  there 
came  in  a  little  Pinnasse,  which  was  bound  to  the  River  of 
Plate,  which  came  in  to  water,  and  to  get  some  refresh- 
ment :  and  presently  we  went  aboord,  and  tooke  the 
Portugall  Merchant  out  of  the  Pinnasse,  which  told 
Abraham  Cocke,  that  within  two  moncths  there  should 
two  Pinnasses  come  from  the  River  of  Plate,  from  the 

iTowne  of  Buenos  Aieres. 

f  From  this  Towne  there  come  every  ycere  fourc  or  five 
Caravels  to  Bahia  in  Brasil,  and  to  Angola  in  Africa  :  which 
bring  great  store  of  Treasure,  which  is  transported  over 

tland  out  of  Peru,  into  the  River  of  Plate.  Then  Abraham 
Cocke  desirous  to  make  his  Voyage,  tooke  some  of  the 
Dolphins  men  into  his  ship,  and  sent  the  Dolphin  home 

'■againe,  which  had  not  as  yet  made  any  Voyage.  This 
Portugal]  Merchant  carried  us  to  a  place  in  this  Hand, 
where  there  was  a  banished  man,  which  had  planted  great 
store  of  Plantans ;  and  told  us,  that  we  might  with  this 
fruit  goe  to  the  River  of  Plate;  far  our  bread  and  victuals 
were  almost  all  spent. 

I  With  this  hard  allowance  we  departed  from  this  Hand, 
and  were  sixe  and  thirty  dayes  before  we  came  to  the  lie 
of  Labos  Marinos,  which  is  in  the  mouth  of  the  River  of 
Plate.  This  Hand  is  halfe  a  mile  long,  and  hath  no  fresh 
water;  but  doth  abound  with  Seales  and  Sea-morsscs;  in 
such  sort,  that  our   Light-horse-man  could   not  get  on 

'  shoare  for  them,  without  we  did  beat  them  with  our  Oares : 
and  ihe  Hand  is  covered  with  them.  Upon  these  Seales, 
we  lived  some  thirty  dayes,  lying  up  and  dowiie  in  the 
River,  and  were  in  great  djstresse  of  victuals.     Then  we 
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to  run  up  to  Buenos 
Light-horse-man  to  take  one  of  the  finnasses  tfta 
the  Towne.     And  being  so  high   up  the  River  as  the 
Towne,  wee  had  a  mightie  stormc  at  South-west,  which 
drave  us  backe  againe,  and  wc  were  fiiine  to  ride  under 
Isia  Verde,  that  is,  the  Greene  Hand,  which  is  in  the  mouth  m 
of  the  River  on  the  North  side.  " 

Here  wc  were  all  discomforted  for  lacke  of  victuals,  and 
gave  over  the  Voyage,  &  came  to  the  Northward  again, 
to  the  He  of  Sant  Sebastian,  lying  just  under  the  Tropicke 
of  Capricornc.  There  wc  went  on  shoare  to  catch  fish, 
&  some  went  up  into  the  woods  to  gather  fruit :  for  we 
wearc  alt  in  a  manner  femishcd.  There  was  at  that  time 
a  Canoe  fraught  with  Indians,  that  came  from  the  Towne 
of  Spiritu  Sancto.  These  Indians  landed  on  the  West 
side  of  the  Hand,  and  came  through  the  woods,  and  took* 
five  oi  us,  and  carried  us  to  the  River  of  Janeiro.  After 
this  mischance,  our  Captaine  Abraham  Cocke  went  to  Sea, 
and  was  never  heard  of  more. 

When  wee  that  were  taken  had  remained  foure  moneths 
in  the  River  of  Janeiro,  1  and  one  Tomer  were  sent  to 
Angola  in  Africa  to  the  Citie  of  Saint  Paul,  which  standeth 
in  nine  Degrees  to  the  Southward  of  the  Equinoctial! 
line.  Heere  1  was  presently  taken  out  of  the  ship,  and 
put  into  prison,  and  sent  up  the  River  Qiiansa  to  a  Towne 
of  Garrison,  which  is  one  hundred  and  thirtic  miles  up 
the  River.  And  being  there  two  moneths,  the  Pilot  of 
the  Governors  Pinnassc  died  :  then  I  was  commanded  to 
Carrie  her  downc  to  the  Citie,  where  I  presently  fell  sickc, 
and  lay  eight  moneths  in  a  poore  estate :  for  they  hated 
me  because  [  was  an  English-man.  But  being  recovered 
of  my  sickenesse,  Don  John  Hurtado  de  Mendofa,  who 
then  was  Governor,  commanded  me  to  goc  to  the  River  of 
Congo,  called  Zaire,  in  a  Pinnassc,  to  trade  for  Elephants  — 
teeth,  Wheate,  and  Oyle  of  the  Palmc-trcc.  The  RiverJ 
Zaire  is  fiftic  Leagues  from  the  Citie  to  the  Northward, 
and  is  the  greatest  River  in  all  that  Coast.  In  the  mouth 
of  this  River  is  an  Hand,  called  the  He  De  Calabcs, 
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Pinnasse  with  Elephants  teeth,  Wheate,  and  Oyle  of  the 
Palme,  and  so  returned  to  the  Citie  againe. 
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§.   II. 

His  trading  on  the  Coast,  offer  to  escape,  imprison- 
ment, exile ;  escape,  and  new  imprisonment : 
his  sending  to  Elambo,  and  Bahia  Das  Vaccas ; 
Many  strange  occurrents. 

Hen  I  was  sent  to  Longo,  which  is  fifteene  Leagues 
to   the   North-ward   of   the    River   Zaire:     and 
carried  all  Commodities  fit  for  that  Counlrey;  as 
long  Glasse-beads,  and  round  Blew  beads,  and  Seed  beads, 
and  Looking-glasses,   Blew  and  Red  course  cloth,  and 
Irish  Rugs,  which  were  very  rich  Commodities.     Heere 
'     wee  sold  our  cloth  at  a  great  rate,  for  we  had  for  one  yard 
ft  of  cloth,  three  Elephants  teeth,  that  weighed  one  hundred 
I     and  twenty  pound  :    and  we  bought  great  store  of  Palme- 
cloth,  and  Elephants  tayles.     So  in  little  time,  we  laded 
our  Pinnasse.     For  this  Voyage  I  was  very  welcome  to 
the  Govcrnour ;  who  promised  me  my  liberty,  if  I  would 
serve  him.     So  I  went  in  his  Pinnasse  two  yeeres  and  a 
halfe  upon  the  Coast. 

Then  there  came  a  ship  of  Holland  to  theCitie,  theMer- 

chant  of  which  ship  promised  to  carrie  me  away.     And 

when  they  were  readie  to  depart,  I  went  secretly  aboord ; 

but  I  was  bewrayed  by  Portugals,  which  sailed  in  the  ship, 

r     and  was  fetched  on  shoare  by  the  Sergeants  of  the  Citlc, 

■  and  put  in  prison,  and  lay  with  great  bolts  of  Iron  two 

■  moneths,  thinking  that  the  Governour  would  have  put  me 
to  death  :  but  at  last,  I  was  banished  for  ever,  to  the  Fort 
of  Massangano,  to  serve  in  the  Conquest  of  those  Parts. 
Here  I  lived  a  most  miserable  life  for  the  space  of  sixe 
yeeres,  without  any  hope  to  see  the  Sea  againe. 

H  In  this  Fort  there  were  Egyptians  and  Moriscoes,  that 
I  were  banished  as  my  selfe.  To  one  of  these  Egyptians  I 
brake  my  mind,  and  told  him,  that  it  were  better  for  us 
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miserable  place.  The  Egyptian  was  as  willing  as  ray 
sclfe,  and  told  me,  he  would  procure  ten  of  his  consorts 
to  goc  with  us.  So  we  got  three  Egyptians,  and  seven 
Porrugals.  That  night,  we  got  the  best  Canoe  that  we 
could  find,  and  went  downe  the  River  Coanza :  and  being 
as  fitrre  downe  as  Mani  Cabech,  which  is  a  little  Lord  in 
the  Province  of  Elamba,  we  went  on  shoare  with  our 
twelve  Muskets,  Powder,  and  Shot.  Heere  wc  sunke 
our  Canoe,  because  they  should  not  know  where  we  went 
on  shoare.  We  made  a  little  6re  in  the  Wood,  and 
scorched  Ginic  Wheat,  which  we  brought  from  Massac- 
gano  to  relieve  us,  for  we  had  none  other  food. 

Assoonc  as  it  was  night,  wee  tookc  our  journey  all  that 
night,  and  the  next  day  without  any  water  at  all.  The 
second  night,  we  were  not  able  to  goc,  and  were  feine  to 
diggc  and  scrape  up  rootcs  of  Trees,  and  suckc  them  to 
maintainc  life.  The  third  day,  wee  met  with  an  old  Negro, 
which  was  travailing  to  Mani  Cabech,  we  bound  his  hands 
behind  him,  and  made  him  leade  us  the  way  to  the  Lake  of 
Casansa.  And  travailing  all  the  day  in  this  extreme  hot 
Countric,wc  came  to  the  Bansa,orTownc  of  Mani  Casansa, 
which  licth  within  the  Land  twelve  leagues  from  the  Citie 
of  SanPaulo.  Here  wcwcrcforccd  to  askewatcr :  but  they 
would  give  us  none.  Then  wc  determined  to  make  them 
flee  their  houses  with  our  shot :  but  seeing  that  we  were 
desperately  bent,  they  called  their  Lord  Mani  Casansa, 
who  gave  us  water  and  faire  speeches,  desiring  us  to  stay 
all  night,  onely  to  betray  us :  but  wc  departed  presently, 
and  rested  that  night  in  the  Lake  of  Casansa.  j 

The  fourth  day  at  night,  we  came  to  the  River  which 
is  toward  the  North,  and  passed  it  with  great  danger.  For 
there  are  such  abundance  of  Crocodiles  in  this  River,  that 
no  man  dare  come  neere  the  River  side,  where  it  is  deepc. 
The  fift  day  at  night,  wee  came  to  the  River  Dande,  and 
travailed  so  farre  to  the  Eastward,  that  wc  were  right  f 
against  the  Serras,  or  Mountaines  of  Manibangono,  which 
is  a  Lord  that  warreth  against  the  King  of  Congo,  whither 
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»  intended  to  goe.     Here  we  passed  the  River,  and 

rested  halfe  the  night.  And  being  two  leagues  from  the 
River,  we  met  with  Negroes,  which  asked  us,  whither  we 
travailed.  Wee  told  them,  that  we  were  going  to  Congo. 
These  Negroes  said,  that  we  were  in  the  wrong  way,  and 
that  they  were  Masicongos,  and  would  carrie  us  to  Bambe, 
where  the  Duke  of  Bambe  lay. 

So  wee  went  some  three  miles  East  up  into  the  Land, 
till  wee  perceived  that  we  were  the  wrong  way ;  for  wc 
travailed  by  the  Sunne,  and  would  goe  no  fiarther  that 
way :  and  turned  backe  againe  to  the  Westward,  they 
stood  before  us  with  their  Bowes,  Arrowes  and  Darts, 
readie  to  shoot  at  us.  But  we  determining  to  goe  through 
them,  discharged  sixe  Muskets  together,  and  killed  foure ; 
which  did  amaze  them,  and  made  them  to  retire.  But 
they  followed  us  foure  or  five  miles,  and  hurt  two  of  our 
companie  with  their  Arrowes.  The  next  day,  wc  came 
into  the  borders  of  Bamba,  and  travailed  aU  that  day.  At  Bamia. 
night,  we  heard  the  surge  of  the  Sea.  The  seventh  day 
in  the  mornings  we  saw  the  Captain  of  the  Citie  come 
after  us  with  Horsmen,  and  great  store  of  Negroes. 
Hereupon  our  companie  being  dismayed,  seven  of  our 
faint-hearted  Portugals  hid  themselves  in  the  Thickes. 
I  and  the  foure  Egyptians  thought  to  have  escaped :  but 
they  followed  us  so  ftist,  that  we  were  feine  to  goe  into  a 
little  Wood.  Assoonc  as  the  Captaine  had  overtaken  us, 
he  discharged  a  volley  of  shot  into  the  Wood,  which  made 
us  lose  one  another. 

Thus  being  all  alone,  I  bethought  my  selfe,  that  if  the 
Negroes  did  take  me  in  the  Woods,  they  would  kill  me: 
wherefore,  thinking  to  make  a  better  end  among  the 
Portugals  and  Mullatos,  I  came  presently  out  of  the  Wood 
with  my  Musket  readie  charged,  making  none  account  of 
my  life.  But  the  Captaine,  thinking  that  wc  had  bcene 
all  twelve  together,  called  to  me,  and  said,  Fellow  Souldier, 
I  have  the  Govcrnours  pardon,  if  you  will  yccld  your 
selves,  you  shall  have  no  hurt.  I  having  my  Musket  Hiimthtm. 
readie,  answered  the  Captaine,  that  I  was  an  Englishman, 
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and  had  served  sixe  yeeres  at  Massaugono,  in  greai 
miserie  ;  and  came  in  companie  with  eleven  Portugals  and 
Egyptians,  and  here  am  left  all  alone ;  and  rather  then  I 
wiU  be  hanged,  I  will  die  amongst  you.  Then  the 
Captaine  came  neere  unto  me,  and  said;  Deliver  thy 
Musket  to  one  of  the  Souldiers,  and  I  protest,  as  I  am  3 
Gentleman,  and  a  Souldicr,  to  save  thy  life,  for  thy 
resolute  mind.  Whereupon  I  yceldcd  up  my  Musket  and 
my  selfe. 

Then  the  Captaine  commanded  all  the  Souldiers  and 
Negroes  to  search  the  Woods,  and  to  bring  them  out 
alive  or  dead;  which  was  presently  done.  Then  they 
carried  us  to  the  Citie  of  San  Paulo :  where  i,  and  the  three 
Egyptians  lay  in  Prison  three  moneths,  with  Collaj^  of 
Iron,  and  great  Bolts  upon  our  legs,  and  hardly  escaped. 

At  that  time  the  Governour  sent  foure  hundred  men, 
that  were  banished  out  of  Portugal!,  up  into  the  Countrcy 
of  Elambe.     Then  I  was  with  Proclamation  through  the 
Citie  banished  for  ever  to  the  warres,  and  marched  with 
them  to  Sowonso,  which  is  a  Lord,  that  obeyed  the  Duke 
of  Bambe:    from   thence   to   Samanibansa,  and    then  to 
Namba  Calamba,  which  is  a  great  Lord,  who  did  resist 
us :  but  we  burned  his  Towne,  and  then  he  obeyed  us, 
and  brought  three  thousand  warlike  Negroes  to  us.      From 
thence   to   Sollancango  a   little   Lord,   that   fought    very    1 
desperately  with  us,  but  was  forced  to  obey :  and  then  t(» 
Combrecaianga,  where  we  remayned  two  yeares.      From    . 
this  place  wee  gave   many  assaults,  and  brought    many 
Lords  to  subjection.     Wee  were  fifteene  thousand  strong, 
and  marched  to  the  Outeiro,  or  Mountaine  of  Ingombe. 
But  first  we  burned  all  Ingasia,  which  was  his  Countrey, 
and  then  we  came  to  the  chiefe  Towne  of  Ingombe,  whichf 
is  halfe  a  dayes  journey  to  goe  up.  ^ 

This  Lord  came  upon  us  with  more  then  twentic  thou- 
sand Bowes,  and  spoyled  many  of  our  men.  But  with  our 
shot  we  made  a  great  spoyle  among  them,  whereupon  he 
retjxed  up  into  the  Mountaine,  and  sent  one  of  his 
Captaines  to  our  Generall ;   signifying,  that  the  next  dxy 
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or  waytes,  and  was  royally  received  :  and  he  gave  great 
JPresents,  and  greatly  inriched  the  General!,  and  them 
which  marched  up.  Upon  the  toppe  of  the  Mountaine 
is  a  great  Plaiiie,  where  he  hath  his  chiefe  Towne ;  verie 
fresh,  full  of  Palme-trees,  Sugar-canes,  Potatos,  and  other 

■roots,  and  great  store  of  Oranges  and  Limons.  Here  is 
a  Tree  that  is  called  Engeriay,  that  beareth  a  fruit  as  big 
as  a  Pome-water,  and  hath  a  stone  in  it,  present  remedic 

,  for  the  Wind  Cholicke,  which  was  strange  to  the  Portugals. 
Here  is  a  River  of  fresh  water,  that  springeth  out  of  the 
Mountaine,  and  runneth  all  along  the  Towne.     Wee  were 

there  6ve  dayes,  and  then  we  marched  up  into  the  Coun- 

trey,  and  burned  and  spoylcd  for  the  space  of  stxc  weckcs ; 

and  then  returned  to  Engombe  againe  with  great  store  of 

"ivcs,  sheepe  and  Goates,  and  great  store  of  Margarite 

stones,  which  are  currant  money  in  that  Land.     Here  we 

I  pitched  our  Campe  a  league  from  this  pleasant  Moun- 
taine, which  remayned  twelve  monethes:  but  I  was  shot 
in  my  right  legge,  and  many  Portugals  and  Mullatos, 
were  carryed  to  the  Citie  to  be  cured. 
Then  the  Governour  sent  a  Frigat  to  the  South-ward 
with  sixtic  Souldicrs,  my  selfe  bceing  one  of  the  company, 
and  all  kind  of  Commodities.  We  turned  up  to  the 
South-ward  till  wee  came  Into  twelve  degrees.  Here  we 
found  a  fairc  sandic  Bay.  The  peopfe  of  this  place 
brought  us  Cowes  and  Sheepe,  Whcate  and  Beancs ;  but 
wc  stayed  not  there,  but  came  to  Bahia  das  Vaccas,  that 
is,  the  Bay  of  Cowes,  which  the  Portugals  call,  Bahia  dc 
Torre,  because  it  hath  a  rocke  like  a  Towrc.  Here  wee 
roade  on  the  North-side  of  the  Rocke  in  a  sandic  Bay ; 
and  bought  great  store  of  Cowes,  and  Sheepe  bigger  then 
our  English  Sheepe,  and  very  fine  Copper.  Also  we 
bought  a  kind  of  sweet  wood,  called  Cacongo,  which  the 
Portugals  esteeme  much,  and  great  store  of  Wheate  and 
Bcanes.  And  having  laded  our  Barkc  wee  sent  her  home  : 
but  fiftie  of  us  stayed  on  shoare,  and  made  a  little  Fort 
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treacherous,  and  not  to  bee  trusted.     So  in 

dayes  wee  had  five  hundred  head  of  Cattell : 

tenne  dayes  the  Governour  sent  three  shippes  and  so  wee 

departed  to  the  Citic. 

In  this  Bay  may  any  ship  ride  without  danger,  for  it 
is  a  smooth  Coast.  Here  may  any  shjppe  that  commrth 
out  of  the  East  Indies  refresh  themselves.  For  the 
Portugals  Carracks  now  of  laic  come  along  that  Coast,  to 
the  Citie  to  water  and  refresh  themselves.  These  people 
are  called,  EndaUanbondos,  and  have  no  government 
among  themselves:  and  therefore  they  areverietrcchcrous, 
and  those  that  trade  with  these  people  must  stand  upon 
their  owne  guard.  They  are  veiy  simple  and  of  do 
courage,  for  thirtie  or  fortie  men  may  ffoe  boldly  up  into 
the  Countrey,  and  fetch  downe  whole  Heards  of  CaticH. 
We  bought  the  Cattell  tor  blue  glasse-beads  of  an  inch 
long,  which  are  called,  Mopindes ;  and  payd  fiftecne  beads 
for  one  Cow. 

This  Province  is  called,  Dombe,  and  it  hath  a  ridge  of 
high  Serras,  or  Mountaines,  that  stretch  from  the  Scrras. 
or  Mountaines  of  Cambambe,  wherein  are  Mines ;  aod 
lye  along  that  Coast  South  and  by  West.  Here  is  threat 
store  of  fine  Copper,  if  they  would  worke  in  their  Mines: 
but  they  take  no  more,  then  they  weare  for  a  bravcric 
The  men  of  this  place  weare  skinnes  about  their  middles, 
and  beads  about  their  neckcs.  They  carric  Darts  of  Iron, 
and  Bow  and  Arrowes  in  their  hands.  They  arc  bcasllv 
in  their  living,  for  they  have  men  in  womens  apparcll, 
whom  they  kecpe  among  their  wives. 

Their  women  weare  a  Ring  of  Copper  about  their 
neckes,  which  weigheth  fiftecne  pound  at  the  least,  about 
their  armes  little  Rings  of  Copper,  that  reach  to  their 
elbowes,  about  their  middles  a  cloth  of  the  Insandie  Tree, 
which  is  neither  spunne  nor  woven,  on  their  legs  Rings 
of  Copper,  that  reach  to  the  calves  of  their  legs. 
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(iscoverie  of  the  Gagas;  Their  Warres,  Man- 
eating  ;  Over-running  Countries  :  His  Trade 
with  them,  betraying,  escape  to  them,  and 
living  with  them,  with  many  strange  Adven- 
tures. And  also  the  Rites  and  manner  of  life 
observed  by  the  Jagges  or  Gagas,  which  no 
Christian  could  ever  know  well  but  this 
Authour. 

N  our  second  Voyage  turning  up  along  the  Coast, 

we  came  to  the  Morro,  or  Cliffe  oT  Benguele, 

which   standeth   in   twelve   degrees  of  Southerly 

[      latitude.     Here  we  saw  a  mighty  Cape  of  men  on  the 

BSouthsidc  of  the  river  Cova.      And  being  desirous  to 

1      know  what  they  were,  we  went  on  shore  with  our  Boat ; 

&  presently  there  came  a  troop  of  five  hundred  men  to  the 

Bvater  side.     We  asked  them,  Who  they  were?   then  they 

told  us,  that  they  were  the  Gagas,  or  Gindes ;   that  came 

1     from  •  Serra  de  Lion,  and  passed  through  the  Citic  of 

■Congo ;    and  so  travelled  to  the  East-ward  of  the  great 

I     Citie  of  Angola,  which  is  called  Dongo.     The  great  Gaga, 

-which  was  their  Generall,  came  downe  to  the  waters  side 

■  to  see  us.  For  hee  had  never  scene  white  men  before. 
KHe  asked,  wherefore  we  came?  we  told  him,  that  wee  came 
W  to  trade  upon  the  Coast :  then  he  bade  us  welcome,  and 

called  us  on  shoarc  with  our  Commodities :  we  laded,  our 
ship  with  slaves  in  seven  dayes,  and  bought  them  so  good 
cheape,  that  many  did  not  cost  one  Riall  a  piece,  which 

■  -were  worth  in  the  Citie  twelve  Millie-reys. 

Being  readie  to  depart  the  great  Giaga  stayed  us,  and 

desired  our  Boat  to  passe  his  men  over  the  River  Cova : 

H  for  he  determined  to  over-runnc  the  Rcalme  of  Benguele, 

which  was  on  the  North-side  of  the  River  Cova.     So  we 

went  with  him  to  his  Campe,  which  was  very  orderly 

[■  intrenched  with  piles  of  wood.     We  had  Houses  provided 
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us  that  nighty  and  many  burthens  of  Palm 
Cowcs,  Goats,  and  Flowre. 

In  the  morning  before  day  the  Gcncrall  did  sti 
Gongo,  which  is  an  Instrument  of  War  that  soundcth  like 
a  Bell ;  and  presently  made  an  Oration  with  a  loud  voice, 
that  all  the  Campe  might  heare,  that  he  would  destroy  the 
Benguclas,  with  such  couragious  and  vehement  spee:hcs, 
as  were  not  to  be  looked  for  among  the  Heathen  people: 
and  presently  they  were  at!  in  armes,  and  marched  to  the 
Rivers  side,  where  he  had  provided  Gingados.  And 
beetng  readie  with  our  Boat  and  Gingados,  the  Genenll 
was  raine  to  beate  them  backe,  because  of  the  credit  who 
should  be  first.  We  carried  over  eightie  men  at  once; 
and  with  our  Muskets  we  beat  the  enemie  off,  and  landed, 
but  many  of  them  were  slaine.  By  twelve  of  the  docke 
all  the  Gagas  were  over. 

Then  the  Gencrall  commanded  all  his  Drums,  Tavalcs, 
Petes,  Pongos,  and  all  his  Instruments  of  warlike  Musicke 
to  strike  up,  and  gave  the  on-set,  which  was  a  hloudie  day 
to  the  Benguelas.  These  Benguelas  presently  broke  and 
turned  their  backes,  and  a  very  great  number  of  ihcm 
were  slaine,  and  were  taken  Captives,  man,  woman  and 
child.  The  Prince  HombJangymbe  was  slaine,  which  was 
Ruler  of  this  Countrey,  and  more  then  one  hundred  of 
his  chiefe  Lords,  and  their  heads  presented,  and  thrownc 
at  the  feet  of  the  great  Gaga.  The  men,  women,  and 
children,  that  were  brought  in  captive  alive,  and  the  dead 
Corpses  that  were  brought  to  bee  eaten,  were  strange  to 
behold.  For  these  Gagas  are  the  greatest  Canibals 
and  Man-eaters  that  bee  in  the  World,  for  they  fed 
chiefly  upon  mans  flesh,  having  all  the  Cattell  of  that 
Countrey. 

They  setled  themselves  in  this  Countrey,  and  tooke  the 
spoile  of  it.  Wee  had  great  Trade  with  these  Gagas  five 
monethes,  and  gained  greatly  by  them.  These  Gagas 
were  not  contented  to  stay  in  this  place  of  Benguela, 
although  they  lacked  almost  nothing.  For  they  had 
great    store    of   Cattell    and    Wheatc,    and    many   other 
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Commodities,  but  they  lacked  Wine:   for  in  these  parts 
there  are  no  Palme-trees. 

After  the  five  monethes  were  expired,  they  marched 
toward  the  Province  of  Bambala,  to  a  great  Lord,  thai  is  ^^'^  Prapmet 
called  Calicansambaj  whose  Countrey  is  five  dayes  journey  ?/ "*"*•"*■ 
into  the  Lajid.     In  these  five  monethes  space  we  made 
three  Voyages  to  the  Citie  of  San  Paul,  and  comming  the 
fourth  time  we  found  them  not. 

Being  loth  to  returne  without  Trade,  wee  determined 
to  goe  up  into  the  Land  after  them ;  So  we  went  fifty 
on  shore,  and  left  our  ship  riding  in  the  Bay  of  Benguela 
to  stay  for  us :  and  marching  two  dayes  up  into  the  Coun- 
trey,  we  came  to  a  great  Lord,  which  is  called  Mofarigosat ;  Mefiiriff3a/,a 
and  comming  to  his  first  Towne,  we  found  it  burned  to  ^'^  ^^^ 
the  ground,  for  the  Gagas  had  passed  and  taken  the  spoyle. 
To  this  Lord  we  sent  a  Negro,  which  we  had  bought  of 
the  Gagas,  and  lived  with  us,  and  bid  him  say,  that  he 
was  one  of  the  great  Gagas  men,  and  that  hee  was  left  to 
Carrie  us  to  the  Campe.  This  Lord  bade  us  welcome  for 
feare  of  the  great  Gaga :  but  hee  delayed  the  time,  and 
would  not  let  us  passe,  till  the  Gaga  was  gone  out  of  his 
Countrcy.  This  Lord  Mofiirigosat,  seeing  that  the  Gagas 
were  cleere  of  him,  began  to  palter  with  us,  and  would  not 
let  us  goe  out  of  his  Land,  till  we  had  gone  to  the  warres 
with  him  ;  for  hee  thought  himselfe  a  mightie  man  having  [Il.vn.g75.] 
us  with  him.  For  in  this  place  they  never  saw  white  man 
before,  nor  Gunnes.  So  we  were  forced  to  goe  with  him, 
and  destroyed  aU  his  Enemies,  and  returned  to  his  Towne 
againe.  Then  we  desired  him,  that  he  would  let  us 
depart:  But  he  denyed  us,  without  we  would  promise 
him  to  come  againe,  and  leave  a  white  man  with  him  in 
pawne. 

These  Portugals  and  Mulatos  being  desirous  to  get 
away  from  this  place,  determined  to  draw  lots  who  should 
stay :  but  many  of  them  would  not  agree  to  it.     At  last 
they  consented  together  that  it  were  fitter  to  leave  me,  Bl'iuT/efi 
because  I  was  an  Englishman,  then  any  of  themselves.  „if^  ^^  ^„. 
Here  I  was  fiiine  to  stay  perforce.     So  they  left  mc  a  dakmbani^, 
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Musket,  Powder,  and  shot;  promising  this  Lord  Mofari- 
gosat,  that  within  two  monetnes  they  would  come  agaioe, 
and  bring  an  hundred  men  to  hcipe  him  in  his  Warres, 
and  to  trade  with  him :  but  all  was  to  shift  themselves 
away,  for  they  feared  that  he  would  have  taken  us  ill 
Captives.  Here  I  remayncd  with  this  Lord  till  the  two 
monethes  were  expired,  and  was  hardly  used,  because  the 
Portugals  came  not  according  to  promise. 

The  chiefc  men  of  this  Townc  would  have  put  rae  to 
deaths  and  stripped  mc  naked,  and  were  readie  to  cut  off 
mine  head.  But  the  Lord  of  the  Towne  conunanded  thcoi 
to  stay  longer,  thinking  that  the  Portugals  would  come 
And  after  that  I  was  let  loose  againc,  I  went  from  one 
Towne  to  another,  shifting  for  my  sclfe,  within  the  Liberties 
of  this  Lord.  And  bccing  in  feare  of  my  life  among  them, 
I  ranne  away,  purposing  to  goc  to  the  Campe  of  the 
Gagas. 

And  having  travelled  all  that  night,  the  next  day  I  came 
to  a  great  Towne,  which  was  called,  Cashil,  which  stood 
in  a  mightic  over-growne  thicket.  Here  I  was  carried 
into  the  Towne  to  the  Lord  Cashi! ;  and  all  the  Towne 
great  and  small  came  to  wonder  at  mcc,  for  in  this  plaa 
there  was  never  any  white  man  scene.  Here  were  some 
of  the  great  Gagas  men,  which  1  was  glad  to  see,  and 
went  with  these  Gagas  to  Calicansamba,  where  the  Campt 
was. 

This  Townc  of  the  Lord  Cashil  is  very  great,  and  is  so 
over-growne  with  Olicoodie  Trees,  Cedars,  and  Palmes, 
that  tne  streets  arc  darkened  with  them.  In  the  middle 
of  the  Towne  there  is  an  Image,  which  is  as  biggc  as  a 
man,  and  standeth  twelve  foot  high :  and  at  the  foot  ot 
the  Image  there  is  a  Circle  of  Elephants  Teeth,  pitched 
into  the  ground.  Upon  these  Teeth  stand  great  store  of 
dead  mens  skuls,  which  are  kiUed  in  the  warrcs,  and 
offered  to  this  Image.  They  use  to  powre  Palme-wine 
at  his  feet,  and  kill  Goats,  and  powre  their  bloud  at  his 
feet.  This  Image  is  called  Quesango,  and  the  people  have 
a  great  beliefe  in  him,  and  sweare  by  him ;  and  doc 
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fhen  they  are  sick,  that  Quesango  is  offended  with  them, 
many  places  of  this  Towne  were  litle  Images,  and  over 
them  great  store  of  Elephants  Teeth  piled. 
H  The  streets  of  this  Towne  were  paled  with  Palme-canes 
Bvcry  orderly.  Their  Houses  were  round  like  an  Hive, 
and  within  hanged  with  fine  Mats  verj'  curiously  wrought. 
On  the  South-east  end  of  the  Towne  was  a  Mokiso, 
which  had  more  then  three  Tunnes  of  Elephants  Teeth 
piled  over  him. 

»From  this  Towne  of  CashJJ,  I  travelled  up  into  the 
Countrey  with  the  Gagas  two  dayesj  and  came  to  Calican- 
samba,  where  the  great  Gaga  had  his  Campe,  and  was 
welcome  to  him.  Among  the  Caniball  people,  I  deter- 
mined to  live,  hoping  in  God,  that  they  would  travell  so 
ferre  to  the  West-ward,  till  we  should  see  the  Sea  againe ; 
and  so  I  might  escape  by  some  ship.  These  Gagas 
remayned  foure  monethes  in  this  place,  with  great  abund- 
ance and  plentle  of  Cattle,  Corne,  Wine,  and  Oj'le,  and 
great  triumphing,  drinking,  dancing,  and  banquetting 
with  mans  flesh,  which  was  an  hcavie  spectacle  to  behold. 
B  At  the  end  of  foure  monethes  they  marched  toward  the 
"Serras,  or  Mountaiiies  of  Cashindcabar,  which  are  mightie 
high,  and  have  great  Copper-mynes,  and  they  tooke  the 
spoylc  all  the  way  as  they  went.  From  thence  they  went 
to  the  River  Longa,  and  passed  it,  and  sefled  themselves 
in  the  Towne  of  Calango,  and  remayned  there  five  or  sixe 
^itioncthes.  Then  wee  arose,  and  entred  into  the  Province 
"of  Tondo,  and  came  to  the  River  Gonsa,  and  marched  on 
the  South-side  of  the  River  to  a  Lord  that  was  called 
Makcllacolonge,  neere  to  the  great  Citie  of  Dongo. 
Here  we  passed  over  mightie  high  Mountaines,  and  found 
it  very  cold. 

^  Having  spent  sixteene  moneths  among  these  Canibals, 
hey  marched  to  the  Westward  againe,  and  came  along 
he  River  Gonsa,  or  Gunza,  to  a  Lord  that  is  called 
Shillambansa,  Unkle  to  the  King  of  Angola.  We  burned 
his  chiefe  Towne,  which  was  after  their  fashion  very 
sumptuously  builded.     This  place  is  very  pleasant  and 
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fruitfijll.  Heerc  we  found  great  store  of  wild  Peacockcs, 
flying  up  and  downe  the  Trees,  in  as  great  abundance  as 
other  Birds.  The  old  Lord  Shiltambansa  was  buried  in 
the  middle  of  the  Towne,  and  had  an  hundred  came 
Pcacockes  kept  upon  his  Grave :  which  Peacockcs  he  gave 
CO  his  Mokeso,  and  they  were  called  Angello  Mokeso,  that 
is,  The  Devils  or  Idols  Birds,  and  were  accounted  as  holr 
things.  He  had  great  store  of  Copper,  Cloth,  and  many 
other  things  laid  upon  his  Grave ;  which  is  the  order  of 
that  Countrcy. 

From  this  place  we  marched  to  the  Westward,  along 
the  River  Coanza,  and  came  right  against  the  Serras,  or 
Mountaines  of  Cambanbe,  or  Serras  de  Praia.  Here  is 
the  great  fell  of  water^  that  feUeth  right  downe,  and 
maketh  a  mightie  noyse,  that  is  heard  thirtie  miles.  Wer 
entred  into  tne  Province  of  Casama.  and  came  to  one  of 
the  greatest  Lords,  which  was  called  Langcre.  He  obeyed 
the  Great  Gaga,  and  carried  us  to  a  Lord,  called  Casoch, 
which  was  a  great  Warrier ;  for  he  had  some  seven  yecres 
before,  overthrowne  the  Portugals  Campe,  and  killed  eight 
hundred  Portugals,  and  fortie  thousand  Negroes^  that 
were  on  the  Portugals  side.  This  Lord  did  stoutly  with- 
stand the  Gagas,  and  had  the  first  day  a  mightie  batt^le: 
but  had  nor  the  victorie  that  day.  So  wee  made  a  Sconse 
of  Trees  after  their  feshion,  and  remayncd  fourc  moneths 
in  the  Warres  with  them.  I  was  so  highly  esteemed  with 
the  Great  Gaga,  because  I  killed  many  Negroes  with  my 
Musket,  that  I  had  any  thing  that  I  desired  of  him.  He 
would  also,  when  they  went  out  to  the  Warres,  give  charge 
to  his  men  over  me.  By  this  meanes  I  have  beene  often 
carried  away  in  their  armes,  and  saved  my  life.  Here  wc 
were  within  three  dayes  Journey  of  Massangano,  before 
mentioned,  where  the  Portugals  have  a  Fort :  and  I  sought 
meanes,  and  got  to  the  Portugals  againe  with  Merchant 
Negroes,  that  came  to  the  Campe  to  buy  Slaves. 

There  were  in  the  Campe  of  the  Gagas,  twelve 
Captains.  The  first,  called  imbe  Calandola,  their  General! 
a  man  of  great  courage.     He  warreth  all  by  enchantment, 
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nd  takcih  ihe  Devils  counsell  in  all  his  exploits.     He  is 

Iwaies  making  of  sacrifices  to  the  Devill,  and  doth  know 

many  times  wnat  shall  happen  unto  him.     Hee  beleeveth 

:hat  hee  shall  never  die  but  in  the  Warres.     There  is  no 

mage  among  them,  but  he  useth  certaine  ceremonies.    He 

lath  straight  Lawes  to  his  Souldiers:  for,  those  that  are 

int-hearted,  and  turne  their  backes  to  the  Enemie,  are 

resemly  condemned  and  killed  for  cowards,  and  their 

lodies  eaten      He  useth  every  night  to  make  a  warlike 

Oration  upon  an  high  Scaffold,  which  doth  encourage  his 

ople. 

It  is  the  order  of  these  people,  wheresoever  they  pitch 

heir  Campe,  although  they  stay  but  one  night  in  a  place, 

o  build  their  Fort,  with  such  wood  or  trees  as  the  place 

eeldeth :    so  that  the  one  part  of  them  cutteth  downe 

ees  and  boughs,  and  the  other  part  carrieth  them,  and 

uildeth  a  round  Circle  with  twelve  Gates.     So  that  every 

aptaine  keepeth  his  Gate.     In  the  middle  of  the  Fort  is 

the  Generals  house,  intrenched  round  about»  and  hee  hath 

any  Porters  that  keepe  the  Doorc.     They  build  their 

ouscs  very  close  together,  and  have  their  Bowes,  Arrowes, 

«nd  Darts,  standing  without  their  Doores  :  And  when  they 

give  alarme,  they  are  sodainly  all  out  of  the  Fort.     Every 

companie  at  their  Doores  keepe  very  good  watch  in  the 

night,  playing  upon  their  Drums  and  Tavales. 

These  Gagas  told  us  of  a  River  that  is  to  the  South- 
ward of  the  Bay  of  Vaccas,  that  hath  great  store  of  Gold  : 
and  that  they  gathered  up  great  store  of  graines  of  Gold 
upon  the  Sand,  which  the  fresh  water  driveth  downe  in 
the  time  of  raine.  We  found  some  of  this  Gold  in  the 
handles  of  their  Hatchets,  which  they  use  to  engrave 
with  Copper,  and  they  called  it  Copper  also,  and  doe  not 
esteeme  it. 

These  Gagas  delight  in  no  Countrie,  but  where  there 
is  great  store  of  Palmares,  or  Groves  of  Palmes.  For 
they  delight  greatly  in  the  Wine,  and  in  the  Fruit  of  the 
Palme,  which  serveth  to  eate  and  to  make  Oyle :  and  they 
draw   their   Wine   contrarie   to   the    Imbondos.      These 
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Palme-trees  arc  sixe  or  seven  fathoms  high,  and  have 
leaves  but  in  the  top :  and  they  have  a  device  to 
goe  up  to  the  top  of  the  Tree,  and  lay  no  hands  on 
it,  and  they  draw  the  Wine  in  the  top  of  the  tree 
a  Bottle. 

But  these  Gagas  cut  the  Palme-trees  downe  by  the  rootc, 
which  lie  ten  dayes  before  they  will  give  Wine,  And 
then  they  make  a  square  hole  in  the  top  and  heart  of  the 
Tree,  and  take  out  of  the  hole  every  morning  a  quart, 
and  at  night  a  quart.     So  that  every  Tree  givcth  two 

auarts  of  Wine  a  day  for  the  space  of  sixe  and  twentie 
ayes,  and  then  it  dricth  up. 
When  they  settle  themselves  in  any  Countric,  they  cut 
downe  as  many  Palmes  as  will  serve  them  Wine  for  % 
moneth  :  and  then  as  many  more.  So  that  in  a  little  time 
they  spoile  the  Countrie.  They  stay  no  longer  in  a  plict, 
then  it  will  affoord  them  maintenance.  And  then  in 
Harvest  time  they  arise,  and  settle  themselves  in  the 
ilruitfullcst  place  that  they  can  find  ;  and  doe  reapc  their 
Enemies  Corne,  and  take  their  Catteli.  For  they  will 
not  sowe,  nor  plant,  nor  bring  up  any  Catteli,  more  then 
they  take  by  Warres.  When  they  come  into  any  Countrie 
that  is  strong,  which  they  cannot  the  first  day  conquer. 
then  their  General]  buildeth  his  Fort,  and  remayncth  some- 
times a  moneth  or  two  quiet.  For  he  saith,  it  is  as  gnal 
warres  to  the  Inhabitants  to  see  him  setled  in  their 
Countrey,  as  though  he  fought  with  them  every  day.  So 
that  many  times  tne  Inhabitants  come  and  assault  him  at 
his  Fort :  and  these  Gagas  defend  themselves  and  flesh 
them  on  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  dayes.  And  when 
their  Gencrall  mindeth  to  give  the  on-set,  he  will  in  the 
night  put  out  some  one  thousand  men :  which  do 
cmboske  themselves  about  a  mile  from  their  Fort.  Then 
in  the  morning  the  great  Gaga  goeth  with  all  his  strength 
out  of  the  Fort,  as  though  he  would  take  their  Townc. 
The  Inhabitants  comming  neere  the  Fort  to  defend  their 
Countrey,  being  betweene  them,  the  Gagas  give  the 
watch-word  with  their  Drummes,  and  then  the  cmbosked 
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len  arise,  so  that  very  few  escape.     And  that  day  their 
Gcnerall  over-runneth  the  Countrey. 

The  great  Gaga  Calatido  hath  his  haire  very  long, 
embroydred  with  many  knots  full  of  Banba  shels,  which 
are  very  rich  among  them,  and  about  his  necke  a  Collar  of 
Masoes,  which  are  also  shells,  that  are  tound  upon  that 
Coast,  and  are  sold  among  them  for  the  worth  of  twentie 
shillings  a  shell :  and  about  his  middle  he  wearcth  Landes, 
which  are  Beades  made  of  the  Ostridges  Egges.  He 
weareth  a  Palme  cloth  about  his  middle,  as  fine  as  Silke. 
His  body  is  carved  and  cut  with  sundry  workes,  and  every 
day  anointed  with  the  fat  of  men.  Hee  weareth  a  peece 
of  Copper  crosse  his  nose,  two  inches  long,  and  in  his 
eares  also.  His  body  is  alwaies  painted  red  and  white. 
He  hath  twenty  or  thirty  wives,  which  followed  him  when 
he  goeth  abroad ;  and  one  of  them  carrieth  his  Bow  and 
Arrowes,  and  foure  of  them  carry  his  Cuppes  of  drinke 
after  him.    And  when  hee  drinketh,  they  all  kneele  downe, 

^and  clap  their  hands  and  sing. 

H  Their  women  weare  their  haire  with  high  trompes,  full 
of  Bamba  shels,  and  are  anointed  with  Civet.  They  pull 
out  foure  of  their  teeth ;  two  above  and  two  below  for  a 
bravery :  And  those  that  have  not  their  teeth  out,  are 
loathsome  to  them,  and  shall  neither  eate  nor  drinke  with 
them.  They  weare  great  store  of  Beades  about  their 
neckes,  armcs  and  Tegs ;  about  their  middles,  Silke 
cloathes. 

The  women  are  very  fruitfull,  but  they  enjoy  none  of 
their  children :  For  as  soone  as  the  woman  is  delivered 
of  her  Childe,  it  is  presently  buried  quicke ;  So  that  there 
is  not  one  Childe  brought  up  in  all  this  Generation.  But 
when  they  take  any  Towne,  they  keepe  the  Boyes  and 
Girles  of  thirteene  or  fourteene  yeares  of  age,  as  their 
owne  children.  But  the  men  and  women  they  kill  and 
eate.  These  little  Boyes  they  traire  up  in  the  warrcs, 
and  hang  a  collar  about  their  neckes  for  a  disgrace,  which 
is  never  taken  off  till  he  proveth  himselfe  a  man,  and 
bring  his  enemies  head  to  the  Generall :  And  then  it  is 
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taken  off,  and  he  is  a  Free-man,  and  is  called  Gonso,  oc 
Souldicr.  This  makcth  them  all  desperate,  and  forwaid 
to  be  free,  and  counted  men :  and  so  they  doe  increase.  In 
all  this  Campc  there  were  but  twelve  naturall  Gagas  that 
were  their  Captaines,  and  foureteene  or  lifteene  women. 
For  it  is  more  then  fiftie  yearcs  since  they  come  it<m 
Serra  de  Lion,  which  was  their  native  Countrey.  But 
their  Campe  is  sixteene  thousand  strong,  and  sometimes 
more. 

When  the  great  Gaga  Calandola,  undeitaketh  any  great 
entcrprize  against  the  Inhabitants  of  any  Countrey,  he 
maketh  a  sacrifice  to  the  DiveU,  in  the  morning  before  the 
Sunne  riseth.  He  sitteth  upon  a  stoolc,  having  on  each 
side  of  him  a  man  Witch :  then  he  hath  fortic  or  6ftie 
women  which  stand  round  about  him,  holding  in  ead 
hand  a  Zcvcras,  or  wildc  horses  tayle,  where  with  they 
doe  flourish  and  sing.  Behind  them  arc  great  store  of 
Petes,  Ponges,  and  Drummcs,  which  alwaies  play.  In 
the  midst  of  them  is  a  great  fire ;  upon  the  fire  an  earthen 
pot  with  white  powders,  wherc-with  the  men  Witches  doe 
paint  him  on  the  forehead,  temples,  thwart  the  breast  aod 
belly,  with  long  ceremonies  and  inchanting  tearmes.  Thus 
he  continueth  til!  sunne  is  downe.  Then  the  Witcho 
bring  his  Casengala,  which  is  a  weapon  Hkc  an  hatchet,  and 
put  It  into  hisliand,  and  bid  him  bee  strong  against  his 
enemies:  for  his  Mokiso  is  with  him.  And  presenilr 
there  is  a  Man-childe  brought,  which  forth- with  he 
killcth.  Then  are  fourc  men  brought  before  him  ;  two 
whereof,  as  it  happcneth,  he  presently  striketh  and 
killcth ;  the  other  two  he  commandeth  to  be  kilkd 
without  the  Fort. 

Here  I  was  by  the  men  Witches  commanded  to  goe 
away,  because  I  was  a  Christian.  For  then  the  Divell 
doth  appeare  to  them,  as  they  say.  And  presently  he 
commandeth  five  Cowes  to  be  killed  in  the  Fort,  and  five 
without  the  Fort ;  And  likewise  as  many  Goates,  and  as 
many  Dogges ;  and  the  bloud  of  them  is  sprinkled  in  the 
fire,  and  their  bodies  are  eaten  with  great  feasting  and 
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I  triumph.     And  this  is  used  many  times  by  all  the  other 
[Captaines  of  their  Armie. 

When  they  bury  the  dead,  they  make  a  vault  in  the 

Aground,  and  a  seate  for  him  to  sit.     The  dead  hath  his 

■hairc  newly  imbroydred,  his  body  washed,  and  anointed 

with  sweete  powders.     He  hath  all  his  best  robes  put  on, 

and  is  brought  betweene  two  men  to  his  grave,  and  set 

In  his  seate,  as  though  he  were  alive.     He  hath  two  of 

his  wives  set  with  him,  with  their  armes  broken,  and  then 

they  cover  the  vault  on  the  top.     The  Inhabitants  when 

ithey  dye,  arc  buried  after  the  same  fashion,  and  have  the 

'most  part  of  their  goods  buried  with  them.     And  every 

moneth  there  is  a  meeting  of  the  kindred  of  the  dead  man, 

which  mourne  and  sing  dolefull  songs  at  his  grave,  for 

'  the  space  of  three  dates ;  and  kill  many  Goales,  and  powre 

itheir  btoud  upon  his  grave,  and  Palme-Wine  also;    and 

use  this  ceremony  as  long  as  any  of  their  kindred  be  alive. 

But  those  that  have  no  kindred  think  themselves  unhappy 

men,  because  they  have  none  to  mourne  for  them  when 

they  dye.     These  people  are  very  kind  one  to  another  in 

their  health ;   but  in  their  sicknesse  they  doe  abhorre  one 

another,  and  will  shun  their  company. 

§.  ini. 

is  returne  to  the  Portiigals:  invasions  of  divers 
Countries,  abuse,  flight  from  them,  and  living 
in  the  Woods  divers  moneths:  His  strange 
Boate,  and  comming  to  Loango. 

Eing  departed  from  the  Gagas,  I  came  to 
Masangano,  where  the  PortugaJs  have  a  Towne 
of  Garrison.  There  was  at  that  time  a  new 
Governor,  which  was  called,  Sienor  Juan  Continho:  who 
brought  authority  to  conquer  the  Mines  or  Mountaincs  of 
Cambamba :  and  to  performe  that  service,  the  King  of 
Spaine  had  given  him  seaven  yeares  custome,  of  alTthc 
slaves  and  Goods  that  were  carried  thence  to  the  West- 
Indies,  Brasil,  or  whither  soever:  with  condition,  that  he 
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should  build  three  Castles ;  one  in  Demba,  which  arc  ihe 
salt  Mines;  the  other,  in  C^mbamba,  which  are  the  Stiver 
Mines ;  and  the  other  in  Bahia  das  Vaccas,  or  The  Bay  of 
Cowcs.  This  Gentleman  was  so  bountifull  at  his 
comming,  that  his  fame  was  spread  through  all  Congo, 
and  many  Mulatos  and  Negroes  came  voluntarily  to  serve 
him.  And  being  some  sixc  moneths  in  the  Citie,  he 
marched  to  the  Outaba  of  Tombc :  and  there  shipped  his 
Souldiers  in  Pinnasses,  and  went  up  the  River  Consa,  or 
Coanza,  and  landed  at  the  Outaba  of  Songo,  sixtic  miles 
from  the  Sea.  This  Lord  Songo  is  next  to  Dcmba,  where 
the  Salt  Mines  be.  In  this  place  there  is  such  store  ol 
Salt,  that  most  part  of  the  Countrcy  arc  perfect  cleerc  Salt, 
without  any  earth  or  filth  in  it:  and  it  is  some  three  foot 
under  the  earth  as  it  were  Ice :  and  they  cut  it  out  in 
stones  of  a  yard  long,  and  it  is  carried  up  into  the  Countrey, 
and  is  the  best  commoditie  that  a  man  can  carry  to  buy 
any  thing  whatsoever. 

Here  the  Governour  stayed  ten  dales,  and  sent  a 
Pinnasse  to  Masangano,  for  all  the  best  Souldiers  that  were 
there.  So  the  Captain  of  the  Castle  sent  me  down  among 
an  hundred  Souldiers,  and  1  was  very  well  used  by  the 
Governor;  and  he  made  me  a  Sergeant  of  a  Porrugall 
Company,  and  then  he  marched  to  Machimba  ;  from  thence 
to  Cavo,  and  then  to  Malombe,  a  great  Lord.  Here  we 
were  foure  dales,  and  many  Lords  came  and  obeyed  us. 
From  thence  we  marcheci  to  a  mightle  Lord,  called 
Angoykayongo,  who  stood  in  the  defence  of  his  Countrcy, 
with  more  then  sixtle  thousand  men.  So  we  met  with 
him,  and  had  the  victory,  and  made  a  great  slaughter 
among  them.  We  tooke  captives  all  his  Women  and 
Children,  and  setled  our  selves  in  his  Towne,  because  il 
was  a  very  pleasant  place,  and  full  of  Cattle  and  victuals. 
And  being  eight  daies  in  this  Towne,  the  Governour 
sickned  and  dyed,  and  left  a  Captaine  in  his  roome  to 
pcrforme  the  service. 

After  we  had  beene  two  moneths  in  the  Countrey  of 
Angoykayongo,  we  marched  toward  Cambambc,    which 
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was  but  three  dales  journey,  and  came  right  against  the 
Serras   da    Prata,    and    passed    the    River    Coanza,    and  ^''''^'  ^ 
presently  ovcr-ranne  the  Countrey,  and  built  a  Fort  hard      ""*■ 
by  the  Rivers  side.     Here  I  served  two  ycarcs.     They 
opened  the  Silver  Mines:  but  the  Portugals  did  not  like 
of  them  as  yet ;  because  they  yeelded  small  store  of  Silver. 
This  new  up-start  Governour^   was   very   cruell   to  his 
Souldiers,  so  that  all  his  voluntary  men  left  him;  and  by 
this  meanes  he  could  goe  no  fiirther.     At  this  time,  there  Nearer  of  tie 
came  newes  by  the  Jesuites,  that  the  Queene  of  England  ^      "-^'^ 
was  dead,  and  that  King  James   had  made  peace  with  £„gig„j 
Spaine.     Then  I  made  a  petition  to  the  Governour,  who  1603. 

framed  me  licence  to  goe  into  my  Countrey  :    And  so  I 
eparted  with  the  Governor  and  his  Traine  to  the  Citie  of 
Saint  Paul. 

But  he  left  five  hundred  Souldiers  in  the  Fort  of 
Cambambe,  which  they  hold  still.  Then  1  went  with  a 
Portugall  Marchant  to  the  Province  of  Bamba :  and  from  Bamha. 
thence  to  the  Onteiro,  or  Citie  standing  upon  a  Mountaine  TkeOnitintf 
of  Congo :  from  thence  to  Gongon  and  Batta :  and  there  ''"i"- 
wee  sold  our  commodities,  and  returned  in  sixc  moncths  to 
the  Citie  againe.  Then  I  purposed  to  have  shipped  my 
selfe  for  Spaine,  and  thence  homewards.  But  the 
Governour  denyed  his  word,  and  commanded  me  to 
provide  my  selfe  within  two  daies,  to  goe  up  to  the 
Conquest  againe.  This  Governour  had  served  his  three 
ycarcs,  and  the  Citizens  looked  every  day  for  another  out 
of  Portugall.  So  I  determined  to  absent  my  selfe  for 
ten  or  twcntie  daies,  till  the  other  Governour  came,  and 
then  to  come  to  the  Citie  againe.  For  every  Governour 
that  commcth,  maketh  Proclamation  for  all  men  that  be 
absent,  to  come  with  free  pardon. 

The  same  day  at  night,  I  departed  from  the  Citie,  with 
two  Negro  Boyes  that  I  had,  which  carried  my  Musket, 
and  sixe  pounds  of  Powder,  and  an  hundred  Bullets,  and 
that  little  provision  of  victuals  which  I  could  make.  In 
the  morning  I  was  some  twcntie  miles  from  the  Citie,  up  tJu  Rivtr 
aJong  the  River  Bengo,  and  there  I  stayed  ccrtaine  dayes ;  Bengi. 
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ajid  then  passed  Bengo,  and  came  to  the  River  Dandc, 
which  is  to  the  North-ward ;  purposing  to  know  what 
newes  was  in  the  Citie,  for  I  was  ncere  the  high-way  of 
Congo :  And  one  of  my  Negroes  inquired  of  those  that 
passed,  and  brought  mc  wora ;  That  it  was  ccrtaine,  that 
the  new  Governour  came  not  that  ycarc.  Now  I  was  put 
to  my  shifts,  whether  I  would  goc  to  the  Citic  againe  and 
be  hanged,  or  to  stay  and  live  in  the  Woods:  for  I  had 
runne  away  twice  before.  So  I  was  forced  to  live  in  the 
Wood  a  moneth,  betwixt  the  Rivers  of  Dande  and  Bengo. 
Then  I  went  to  Bengo  again,  to  Mani  Kaswea,  &  passed 
over  the  River,  and  went  to  the  lake  of  Casansa,  Here 
is  the  greatest  store  of  wild  beasts,  that  is  in  any  place  of 
Angola.  About  this  lake  I  staid  six  monethes,  &  lived 
only  upon  dried  flesh,  as  Buffes,  Deere,  Mokokes, 
Impolancas,  and  Ro-bucks,  and  other  sorts  which  I  killed 
with  my  Musket,  and  drj-ed  the  flesh,  as  the  Savages  doc, 
upon  an  Hurdle  three  foot  from  the  ground,  making 
underneath  it  a  great  fire,  and  laying  upon  the  flesh  greene 
boughes,  which  keepe  the  smoke  and  heate  of  the  fire] 
downe,  and  dry  it.  I  made  my  fire  with  two  little  stickt 
as  the  Savages  use  to  doe.  I  had  sometimes  Guiney^ 
Wheate,  which  my  Negro  Boy  would  get  oi  the  Inhabitants 
for  pieces  of  dryed  flesh.  This  Lake  of  Casanze  doth 
abound  with  fish  of  sundry  sorts.  I  have  taken  up  a  fish, 
that  hath  skipped  out  of  the  water  on  shoare,  foure  foot 
long,  which  the  Heathen  call  Sombo.  Thus  after  I  had 
lived  sixe  monethes  with  dryed  flesh  and  fish,  and  seeing 
no  end  of  my  miserie,  I  wrought  mcanes  to  get  away. 

In  this  Lake  are  many  little  Hands,  that  are  fiill  of 
trees,  called  Memba ;  which  arc  as  light  as  Ccrke,  and  as  _ 
soft.  Of  these  trees  I  built  a  Jergado,  with  a  Knife  of^ 
the  Savages  that  I  had,  in  the  feshion  of  a  Boat,  nayled 
with  woodden  pegs,  and  raylcd  round  about,  because 
the  Sea  should  not  wash  mc  out,  and  with  a  Blanket 
that  I  had,  I  made  a  sayle,  and  prepared  three 
Oares  to  row  withall.  This  Lake  of  Casanza  is  eight 
miles  over,  and  issucth   into  the  River  Bengo.     So  I 
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cntred  Into  my  Gingado,  and  my  two  Negro  Boycs,  and 
rowed  into  the  River  Bengo,  and  so  came  downe  with  the 
current  twelve  leagues  to  the  barre.  Here  I  was  in  great 
danger,  because  the  Sea  was  great ;  and  being  over  the 
barrc,  I  rowed  into  the  Sea,  and  then  sayled  afore  the 
wind  along  the  Gjast,  which  I  knew  very  well,  minding 
to  goe  to  the  Kingdome  of  Longo,  which  is  toward  the 
North :  and  being  that  night  at  Sea,  the  next  day  I  saw  a 
Pinnasse  come  before  the  wind,  which  came  from  the 
Citic,  and  was  bound  to  San  Thome,  and  shee  came  neere 
to  mcc.  The  Master  was  my  great  friend,  for  we  had 
beene  Mates  together,  and  for  pitie  sake  he  tooke  me 
in,  and  set  me  on  shoare  in  the  Port  of  Longo ;  where  I 
remayncd  three  ycares,  and  was  well  beloved  of  the 
King,  because  I  killed  him  Deere  and  Fowlcs  with  my 
Musket. 
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Of  the  Province  of  Engoy,  and  other  Regions  of 
Loango,  with  the  Customcs  there  observed  by 
the  King  and  people. 

Rom  the  Point  of  the  Palmar,  which  is  the  North- 
side  of  the  River  Zaire,  is  the  Port  of  Cabedna, 
where  many  ships  use  to  water  and  refresh 
themselves ;  and  it  is  five  leagues  Northwards.  This 
place  is  called  Engoy,  and  is  the  first  Province  of  Longo, 
and  is  full  of  Woods  and  Thickets.  And  seven  leagues 
North-wards  of  that  place  is  the  River  Cacongo ;  a  very 
pleasant  place  and  fruitfuU.  Here  is  great  store  of 
Elephants  Teeth ;  and  a  Boat  of  ten  tunncs  may  goc  up 
the  River. 
B  The  Mombales  have  great  Trade  with  them,  and  passe 
the  River  Zaire  in  the  night,  because  then  it  is  calme ; 
and  Carrie  great  store  of  Elephants  Teeth  to  the  Townc  of 
Mani  Sonna,  and  sell  them  in  the  Port  of  Pinda  to  the 
Portugals,  or  any  other  stranger,  that  first  commeth. 
And  fourc  leagues  from  Cacongo,  is  the  River  of  Caye, 
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or  Longo  Leuyes.  This  Townc  of  Caye  is  one  of  the 
fbure  Seates  or  Lordships  of  Longo  :  and  then  the  Angn, 
or  Gulfe  das  Almadias.  In  this  Gulfe  or  Bay  are  great 
store  of  Canoes  and  Fishermen,  because  the  Sea  is  smoother 
there,  then  upon  the  Coast.  And  two  leagues  North- 
ward is  the  Port  of  Longo.  And  it  is  a  sandie  Bay,  and 
a  ship  may  ride  within  a  Musket  shot  of  the  shoare  in 
foure  or  five  fethomcs. 

The  Towne  of  Mani  Longo  is  three  miles  from  the 
waters  side,  and  standeth  on  a  great  Plaine.  This  Towue 
is  ful!  of  Palme  and  Plantan  Trees,  and  very  fresh :  and 
their  Houses  arc  buildcd  under  the  Trees.  Their  street? 
arc  wide  and  long,  and  alwaycs  clcane  swept.  The  King 
hath  his  Houses  on  the  West-side,  and  before  his  doon 
hee  hath  a  Plaine,  where  hce  sitteth,  when  hcc  hath  any 
feasting  or  matters  of  warres  to  treatc  of.  From  this 
Plaine  there  goeth  a  great  wide  street  some  Musket  shot 
fi"om  the  place ;  and  there  is  a  great  Market  every  day, 
and  it  doth  begin  at  twelve  of  the  clocke. 

Here  is  great  store  of  Palmc-cloihcs  of  sundry  sorts, 
which  is  their  Merchandizes:  and  great  store  of  Victuals. 
Flesh,  Hens,  Fish,  Wine,  Oyle  and  Come.  Here  is 
also  very  fine  Logwood,  which  they  use  to  dye  withall :  it 
is  the  root  of  the  Logwood,  which  is  the  best,  and 
Molangos  of  Copper.  Here  is  likewise  great  store  ot 
Elephants  Teeth.,  but  they  sell  none  in  the  Market  place. 
The  King  hath  ten  great  Houses,  and  is  never  certaJne  to 
be  found,  but  in  the  afternoone,  when  he  commeth  to  sit. 
And  then  he  keepeth  alwayes  one  House.  The  House 
is  very  long,  and  at  twelve  of  the  clocke  it  is  full  of 
Noblemen.  They  sit  upon  Carpets  upon  the  ground. 
The  House  is  alwayes  full  of  people  till  mid-night.  The 
last  King  Gembe,  never  used  to  speake  in  the  day,  but 
alwayes  in  the  night.  But  this  King  spcaketh  in  the  day: 
howbeit  hee  spendeth  most  of  the  day  with  his  Wives. 
And  when  the  King  commeth  in,  he  goeth  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  House,  where  hcc  hath  his  seate,  as  it  were  a 
[ll.vii.980.]  Throne.     And  when  the  King  is  set,  they  clap  their  hands 
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and  salute  him,  saying  in  their  Language;  Byani  Pcmba, 
Ampola,  Moneya,  Qucsinge. 

On  the  South-side  of  the  Kings  Houses  he  hath  a 
circuit  or  Village,  where  his  Wives  dwell :  and  in  this 
circuit  no  man  may  come  in  painc  of  death.  He  hath 
in  this  place  one  hundred  &  fifty  Wives  and  more.  And 
if  any  man  be  taken  within  his  Circuit,  if  he  be  with  a 
woman,  or  doe  but  speake  to  her,  they  be  both  brought 
into  the  Market  place,  and  their  heads  bee  cut  off,  and 
their  bodies  quartered,  and  lye  one  day  in  the  streets.  The 
last  King  Gymbe,  had  foure  hund,red  children  by  his 
women. 

When  the  King  drinketh  he  hath  a  cup  of  wine  brought, 
and  he  that  bringeth  it  hath  a  Bell  in  his  hand,  and  assoone 
as  he  hath  delivered  the  cup  to  the  King,  hcc  turneth  his 
face  from  the  King,  and  ringeth  the  Bell :  and  then  all  that 
be  there  fall  downc  upon  tneir  faces,  and  rise  not  till  the 
King  have  drunkc.  And  this  is  very  dangerous  for  any 
stranger,  that  knoweth  not  the  feshions :  for  if  any  secth 
the  King  drink,  he  is  presently  killed,  whatsoever  he  be. 
There  was  a  Boy  of  twelve  yeares,  which  was  the  Kings 
Sonne;  This  Boy  chanced  to  come  unadvisedly  when  his 
Father  was  in  drinking:  presently  the  King  commanded 
he  should  be  well  apparelled,  &  victuals  prepared.  So 
the  youth  did  eat  &  drink  :  afterward  the  King  commanded 
that  he  should  be  cut  in  quarters,  and  carryed  about  the 
Citie;    with  Proclamation  that  he  saw  the  King  drinke. 

»  Likewise  for  his  Dyct,  when  it  is  dinner  time,  there  is  an 
House  of  purpose,  where  hee  alwaycs  eateth ;  and  there 
his  Dyet  is  set  upon  a  Bensa,  like  a  Table  :  then  hee  goeth 
in  and  hath  the  doorc  shut.  So  when  he  hath  eaten,  then 
he  knockcth  and  commeth  out.  So  that  none  see  the 
King  cat  nor  drinke.     For  it  is  their  Belicfc,  that  if  hee 

-    bee  scene  eating  or  drinking,  hee  shall   presently  dye. 

f  And  this  is  an  order  with  all  the  Kings  that  now  are,  or 
shall  succeed,  unlesse  they  abolish  this  cruell  custome. 

■        This  King  is  so  honoured,  as  though  hee  were  a  God 

I  among  them:   and  is  called  Sambe  and  Pongo,  that  is, 
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God.  And  they  beleeve  that  he  can  give  them  raine, 
when  hee  listeth.  So  once  a  yearc  when  it  is  time  to  raine; 
which  is  in  December,  the  people  come  to  beggc  raine,  and 
bring  their  gifts  to  the  King:  for  none  come  emptie. 
Then  he  appointeth  the  day,  and  all  the  I-ords  ferre  and 
neere  come  to  that  Feast  with  all  their  troupes,  as  they 

foe  in  the  warres.  And  when  all  the  troupes  of  men  be 
efore  the  King,  the  greatest  Lord  commeth  forth  with 
his  Bow  and  Arrowes,  and  sheweth  his  skill  with  his 
weapons,  and  then  he  hath  a  merrie  conceit  or  jest,  that 
he  speaketh  before  the  King,  and  kneeleth  at  his  feet,  and 
then  the  King  thanketh  him  for  his  love :  and  in  like 
manner  they  doe  all.  The  King  sitteth  abroad  in  a  great 
place,  and  hath  a  Carpet  spreacf  upon  the  ground,  which 
is  some  fifteene  fathomes  about  of  fine  Ensacks,  which 
are  wrought  like  Velvet,  and  upon  the  Carpet  his  seat, 
which  is  a  fathome  from  the  ground.  Then  he  com- 
mandeth  his  Dembes  to  strike  up,  which  arc  Drums,  so 
great  that  they  cannot  carrie  them,  and  others  that  are 
very  great.  He  hath  also  eight  Pongos,  which  are  his 
Wayters,  made  of  the  greatest  Elephants  Teeth,  and  arc 
hollowed  and  scraped  light:  which  play  also.  And,  with 
the  Drums  and  Waytcs  they  make  an  hellish  noyse.  After 
they  have  sported  and  shewed  the  King  pleasure,  he  ariscth 
and  standcth  upon  his  Throne,  and  taketh  a  Bow  and 
Arrowes  in  his  hand  and  shooteth  to  the  Skie,  and  that 
day  there  is  great  rejoycing,  because  sometimes  they  have 
raine.  I  was  once  there  when  the  King  gave  raine,  and  it 
chanced  that  day  to  raine  mightily,  which  made  the  people 
to  have  a  great  beliefe  in  their  foUy.  M 

Here  are  sometimes  borne  in  this  Counlrey  white  ■ 
children,  which  is  very  rare  among  them,  for  their  Parents 
are  Negroes.  And  when  any  of  them  are  borne,  they  bee 
presented  unto  the  King,  and  are  called  Dondos.  These 
arc  as  white  as  any  white  man.  These  are  the  Kings 
Witches,  and  are  brought  up  in  Witchcraft,  and  alwayes 
wayte  on  the  King.  There  is  no  man  that  dare  meddle 
If  they  goe  to  the  Market,  they  may 
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men  stand  in  awe 
The  King  of  Longo  hath  foure  of  them. 

This  King  is  also  a  Witch  and  beleeveth  in  two  Idols, 
which  are  in  Longo.  The  one  is  called,  Mokisso  a  Longo, 
the  other  is  called,  Checocke.  This  last  is  a  little  blacke 
Image,  and  standeth  in  a  little  house,  at  a  Village  that  is 
^called,  Kinga,  which  standeth  in  the  landing  place  of 
^U,ongo.  This  house  of  Checocke  standeth  in  the  high- 
Hway,  and  they  that  go  by  clap  their  hands,  which  is  the 
^courtesic  of  the  Country.  Those  that  be  Crafts-men,  as 
,  Fishermen,  Hunters  &  Witches  do,  offer  to  this  Idol,  that 
H  they  may  have  good  lucke.  This  Checocke  doth  some- 
Ktimes  in  the  night  come  and  haunt  some  of  his  best 
BBeloved  :  sometimes  a  man,  sometimes  a  Boy,  or  a  Woman. 
HAnd  then  they  be  franticke  for  the  space  of  three  houres. 
■And  whatsoever  the  franticke  Person  speaketh,  that  is  the 
Hwill  of  Checocke.  And  they  make  a  great  Feast  and 
H  dancing  at  his  house. 

n       There  is  another  Mokisso,  which  is  also  in  Kinga,  and 

,     it  is  called,  Gomberi.     It  is  the  name  of  a  woman,  and  is 

Bin  an  house,  where  an  old  Witch  dwellcth,  and  shcc  is 

^called,  Ganga  Gomberi,  which  is,  the  Priest  of  Gomberi. 

Here  once  a  yeare  is  a  Feast  made,  and  Ganga  Gomberi 

speaketh  under  the  ground.     And  this  is  a  common  thing 

every  yeare.     I  have  asked  the  Negroes  what  it  was,  and 

they  told  me,  that  it  is  a  strong  Mokisso,  that  is  come  to 

abide  with  Checocke. 

The  children  in  this  Countrey  are  borne  white,  and 
change  their  colour  in  two  dayes  to  a  perfect  blacke.  As 
for  example,  the  Portugals  which  dwell  in  the  Kingdome 
of  Congo,  have  sometimes  children  by  the  Negro  Women, 
and  many  times  the  Fathers  are  deceived,  thinking  when 
the  child  is  borne  that  it  is  theirs,  and  within  two  dayes  it 
proveth  the  sonne  or  daughter  of  a  Negro ;  which  the 
Portugals  doe  greatly  grieve  at :  for  they  rejoyce  when 
they  have  a  Mulato  child,  though  it  be  a  bastard. 

The  Towne  of  Longo  standeth  in  the  middest  of  the 
foure  Lordships ;  and  is  governed  by  foure  Princes,  which 
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are  the  Kings  sisters  sonncs.  For  the  Kings  sonncs  never 
come  to  be  Kings.  The  6rst  is,  Mani  Cabango.  The 
second,  Mani  Salag.  The  third  Mani  Bock.  The  fourth, 
Mani  Cay.  This  Mani  Cay  is  next  to  be  King»  and  hath 
his  Traine  and  Court  as  a  Prince.  And  when  the  King 
dieth,  he  commeth  presently  into  the  sear  of  the  King. 
Then  Mani  Bock  commeth  to  Cay  :  Mani  Salag  commeth 
to  Bock,  and  Mani  Cabango  commeth  to  Silag.  And 
then  they  provide  another  to  gee  to  Cabango.  So  there 
be  foure  Princes  that  wait  to  be  Kings,  when  their  turnes 
come.  The  Mother  of  these  Princes  is  called,  Mini 
Lombo ;  and  shee  is  the  highest  and  chiefe  woman  in  all 
the  Land.  Shee  maketh  choice  of  her  husband,  and  wbeo 
shee  is  wcaric  of  him,  she  putteth  him  away,  and  taketh 
another.  Her  children  are  greatly  honoured  ;  and  who- 
soever passcth  by  them,  kneele  downc  and  clap  their 
hands,  which  is  the  curtesie  of  the  Countric.  These 
Lordships  are  champaine  grounds,  and  full  of  Corne,  and 
Fruit.  The  men  in  this  Kingdome  make  great  store  0/ 
Palme-cloth  of  sundric  sorts,  very  fine  and  curious.  They 
are  never  idle :  for,  they  make  tine  Caps  of  nccdle-worfce, 
as  they  goc  in  the  streets. 

There  is  a  place  two  leagues  from  the  Towne  of  Lango, 
called  Longer!,  where  all  their  Kings  be  buried  :  and  it  is 
compassed  round  about  with  Elephants  teeth  pitched  in 
the  ground,  as  it  were  a  Pale,  and  it  is  ten  roods  in 
com  passe. 

These  people  will  suffer  no  white  man  to  be  buried  in 
their  Land.  And  if  any  Stranger  or  Portugall  come 
thither  to  trade,  and  chance  to  die,  he  is  carried  in  a  Boat 
two  miles  from  the  shoare,  and  cast  into  the  Sea.  There 
was  once  a  Portugall  Gentleman,  that  came  to  trade  with 
them,  and  had  hisliouse  on  shoare.  This  Gentleman  died, 
and  was  buried  some  foure  moneths.  That  yeerc  it  did 
not  raine  so  soone  as  it  was  wont,  which  beginneth  about 
December:  so  that  they  lacked  raine  some  two  moneths. 
Then  their  Mokiso  told  them,  that  the  Christian  which  was 
buried,  must  be  taken  out  of  the  earth,  and  cast  into  the 
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Sea.     And  so  he  was  taken  up,  and  cast  into  the  Sea  ;  and 
within  three  dayes  it  rained :   which  made  thcni  have  a 
[great  belicfe  in  the  DeviU. 

§.   VI. 

'Of  the  Provinces  of  Bongo,  Calongo,  Mayombe, 
Manikesocke,  Motimbas:  of  the  Ape-monster 
Pongo,  their  hunting.  Idolatries  ;  and  divers 
other  observations, 

jo  the  Eastward  of  Longeri  is  the  Province  of 
Bongo,  and  it  bordereth  upon  Mocoke,  the  Great  Bmtgo. 
Angeca  is  King.  In  this  place  is  great  store  of 
Iron,  and  Palme-cloth,  and  Elephants  teeth,  and  great 
store  of  Come.  To  the  North-east,  is  the  Province  of 
Cango,  and  it  is  fouxteenc  dayes  journey  from  the  Towne 
of  Longo.  This  place  is  full  or  Mountaines  and  rockie 
ground,  and  full  of  Woods,  and  hath  great  store  of  Copper. 
The  Elephants  in  this  place  doe  excell.  Here  arc  so  many, 
that  the  people  of  Longo  fetch  great  store  of  Elephants 
teeth,  and  bring  them  to  the  Port  of  Longo. 

To  the  Northwards  of  Longo  three  leagues  is,  the  River 
Quelle  :  and  on  the  North  side  is,  the  Province  of  Calongo.  Calmga. 
This  Countrey  is  alwaies  tilled,  and  full  of  Corne ;  and  is 
all  plainc  and  chanipainc  ground,  and  hath  great  store  of 
Honie.  Here  arc  two  httle  Villages,  that  shew  at  Sea 
like  two  homocks :  which  are  the  markes  to  know  the  Port 
of  Longo.  And  fifteene  miles  Northward  is  the  River 
Nombo :  but  it  hath  no  depth  for  any  Barke  to  goe  in. 
This  Province,  toward  the  East,  bordereth  upon  Bongo ; 
and  toward  (he  North,  upon  Mayombe,  which  is  nineteene 
leagues  from  Longo,  along  the  Coast- 

This  Province  of  Mayombe  is  all  Woods  and  Groves;  Mayomir, 
so  overgrowne,  that  a  man  may  tnivaile  twentie  dayes  in 
the  shadow  without  any  Sunne  or  heat.     Here  is  no  kind 
of  Corne  nor  Graine  :  so  that  the  people  liveth  onely  upon 
Flantanes,  and  Roots  of  sundrie  sorts  very  good,  and 
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Nuts,  nor  any  kind  of  tame  Cattell,  nor  Hens.  But  they 
have  great  store  of  Elephants  flesh,  which  they  grcath' 
estccme ;  and  many  kind  of  wild  Beasts ;  and  great  store 
of  Fish.  Here  is  a  great  Sandy  Bay,  two  leagues  to  the 
Southward  of  Cape  Neoro,  which  is  the  Port  ofMayombe. 
Sometimes  the  Portugals  lade  Logwood  in  this  Bay.  Here 
is  a  great  River,  called  Banna :  in  the  Winter  it  hath  no 
barre,  because  the  gcnerall  winds  cause  a  great  Sea.  But 
when  the  Sunnc  hath  his  South  declination,  then  a  Boat 
may  goe  in  :  for  then  it  is  smooth  because  of  the  raioe. 
This  River  is  very  great  and  hath  many  Hands,  and  people 
dwelling  in  them.  The  Woods  arc  so  covered  with 
Baboones,  Monkies,  Apes,  and  Parrots,  that  it  will  fare 
any  man  to  travaile  in  them  alone.  Here  arc  also  two 
kinds  of  Monsters,  which  arc  common  in  these  Wooefc, 
and  very  dangerous. 

The  greatest  of  these  two  Monsters  is  called,  Po^o, 
iti  their  Language :  and  the  lesser  is  called,  Engeco.  Tiiis 
Pongo  is  in  all  proportion  like  a  man,  but  that  he  is  mart 
like  a  Giant  in  stature,  then  a  man:  for  he  is  very  tall, 
and  hath  a  mans  face,  hollow  eyed,  with  long  haire  upon 
his  browes.  His  face  and  eares  are  without  haire,  and  his 
hands  also.  His  bodie  is  full  of  haire,  but  not  very  thicke, 
and  it  is  of  a  dunnish  colour.  He  differeth  not  fi'om  a 
man,  but  in  his  legs,  for  they  have  no  calfe.  Hee  goeth 
alwaics  upon  his  legs,  and  carrieth  his  hands  clasped  on  the 
nape  of  his  iiecke,  when  he  goeth  upon  the  ground.  Thcj 
slccpe  in  the  trees,  and  build  shelters  for  the  ratne.  Thej 
feed  upon  Fruit  that  they  find  in  the  Woods,  and  upoo 
Nuts,  for  they  eate  no  kind  of  flesh.  They  cannot  speake, 
and  have  no  understanding  more  then  a  beast.  The 
People  of  the  Countric,  when  they  travaile  in  the  Woods, 
make  fires  where  they  sleepe  in  the  night;  and  in  the 
morning,  when  they  are  gone,  the  Pongoes  will  come  and 
sit  about  the  fire,  till  it  goeth  out :  for  they  have  no  under- 
standing to  lay  the  wood  together.  They  goe  manjr 
together,  and  kill  many  Negroes  that  travaile  in  the 
Woods.     Many  times  they  ^iTupon  the  Elephants,  which 
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come  to  feed  where  they  be,  and  so  beate  them  with  their 
clubbed  fists,  and  pieces  of  wood,  that  they  will  runne 
roaring  away  from  them.  Those  Pongoes  are  never  taken 
alive,  because  they  are  so  strong,  that  ten  men  cannot 
hold  one  of  them :  but  yet  they  take  many  of  their  young 

I  ones  with  poisoned  Arrowes.     The  young  Pongo  hangeth 
on  his  mothers  bellie,  with  his  Hands  (ast  clasped  about  her : 
6o  that,  when  the  Countrie  people  kill  any  of  the  femals, 
they  take  the  young  one,  which  hangeth  fast  upon  his 
mother.     When  they  die  among  themselves,  they  cover 
the  dead  with  great  heapes  of  boughs  and  wood,  which  is 
commonly  found  in  the  Forrests. 
^      The  Morombes  use  to  hunt  with  their  Countrie  Dogs, 
Hand  kill  many  kinds  of  little  beasts,  and  great  store  of 
■  Pheasants.     But  their  Dogs  be  dumbe  and  cannot  barke  at 
:     all.     They  hang  woodden  clappers  about  their  neckes,  and 
follow  them  by  the  ratling  or  the  clappers.     The  Hunts- 
men have  Petes,  which  they  whistle  their  Dogs  withall. 
^These  Dogs  in  ail  this  Countrie  are  very  little,  with  prickt 
Jearcs.  and  are  for  the  most  part  red  and  dunne.     The 
Portugall  mastie  Dog,  or  any  other  great  Dog  are  greatly 
esteemed,  because  they  doe  barfce.     I  have  scene  a  Dog 
sold  up  in  the  Countrie  for  thirtie  pounds. 
H     In  the  Towne  of  Mani  Mayombe  is  a  Fettsso,  called 
BMaramba  :  and  it  standeth  in  an  high  basket  made  like  an 
HHive,  and  over  it  a  great  house.     This  is  their  house  of 
Religion  :  for  they  bcleevc  onely  in  him,  and  kcepw  his 
lawes,  and  carrie  his  Reliques  alwaies  with  them.     They 
are  for  the  most  part  Witches,  and  use  their  witchcraft  for 
hunting  and  killing  of  Elephants,  and  fishing,  and  helping 
of  sicke  and  lame  men :  and  to  fore-cast  journeyes,  whether 
they  shall  speed  well  or  evill.     By  this  Maramba  are  all 
thefts  and  murthers  tried :  for  in  this  Countrie  they  use 
sometimes  to  bewitch  one  another  to  death.     And  when 
any  dieth,  their  neighbours  are  brought  before  Maramba : 
^^nd  if  it  be  a  great  man  that  dieth,  the  whole  Towne 
^commeth  to  sweare.     The  order  is,  when  they  come  before 
Maramba,  lo  kneele  and  daspe  Maramba  in  their  armcs, 
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and  to  say;  Emeno»  eyge  bcmbet  Maramba :  that  is,  I 
come  to  be  tried,  O  Maramba.  And  if  any  of  them  be 
guiltie,  they  fell  downc  starke  dead  for  ever.  And  if  any 
of  them  that  swearc  hath  killed  any  man  or  child  before, 
although  it  be  rwentie  yeercs  past,  hee  presently  dicth. 
And  so  it  is  for  any  other  matter.  From  this  place  is 
fejre  as  it  is  to  Cape  De  lopo  Gonsalvcs,  they  are  all  of 
this  superstition.  1  was  twelve  moneths  in  this  place,  and 
saw  many  die  after  this  sort. 

These  people  be  circumcised,  as  they  be  through  all 
Angola,  except  the  Kinedome  of  Congo,  for  they  arc 
Christians.  And  those  that  will  be  swornc,  to  Maxunba, 
come  to  the  chicfe  Gangas,  which  are  their  Priests,  or 
Men-witches ;  as  Boyes  of  twelve  yeeres  of  age,  and  men 
and  women.  Then  the  Gangas  put  them  into  a  darke 
house,  and  there  they  remaine  certaine  dayes  with  very 
hard  diet :  after  this  they  are  let  abroad,  and  commanded 
not  to  spcakc  for  certaine  dayes,  what  injuric  soever  thcT 
be  offered  :  so  that  they  suffer  great  pcnuric  before  they 
bee  swornc.  Lastly,  they  are  brought  before  Maramba, 
and  have  two  markcs  cut  upon  both  their  shoulders  before, 
like  an  halfe  Moouc ;  and  are  swornc  by  the  bloud  that 
fullcth  from  them,  that  they  shall  be  true  to  him.  They 
arc  forbidden  some  one  kind  of  flesh,  and  some  one  kind  of 
fish,  with  many  other  toycs.  And  if  they  catc  any  of  this 
forbidden  mcatc,  they  presently  sicken  and  never  prosper. 
They  all  carric  a  relique  of  Maramba  in  a  little  boxe,  and 
hang  it  about  their  necks,  under  their  left  armcs.  The 
Lord  of  this  Province  of  Mayombc,  hath  the  Ensigne  ot 
shape  of  Maramba  carried  before  him,  whithersoever  he 
gocth ;  and  when  he  sitteth  downe,  it  is  set  before  him; 
and  when  he  drinketh  his  Palme-wine,  the  first  cup  if 
powred  at  the  foote  of  the  Mokiso,  or  Idoll ;  and  when  he 
eatcth  any  thing  whatsucvcr,  the  first  piece  he  throweth 
toward  his  left  hand,  with  enchanting  words. 

From  Cape  Negro  Northward  is  a  great  Lord,  called 
Mani  Seat;  which  hath  the  greatest  store  of  Elephants 
teeth  of  any  Lord  in  the  Kingdome  of  Longo :   for,  his 
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ople  practise  nothing  else  but  to  kill  Elephants.     And 

o  of  those  Negroes  will  easily  kill  an  Elephant  with 

;heir  darts.     And  here  is  great  store  of  Logwood. 

There  is  another  Lord  to  the  Eastward,  which  is  called 

ani    Kesock,    and    he    is    eight    dayes    journey    from 

ayombe.     Heerc  I  was  with  my  two  Negro  Boyes,  to 

uy  Elephants  haires  and  tayles ;  and  in  a  moneth  I  bought 

twentie  thousand,  which  1  sold  to  the  Portugals  for  thirtie 

Slaves,  and  all  my  charges  borne.     From  this  place  I  sent 

One  of  my  Negro  Boyes  to  Mani  Seat  with  a  Looking- 

lasse :    he    did   esteeme    it   much,    and   sent    me   foure 

lephants  teeth,   (very  great)  by   his  owne   men;    and 

desired  me  to  cause  the  Portugals,  or  any  other  shippe, 

to  come  to  the  Northward  of  the  Cape  Negro,  and  hee 

ould  make  fires  where  his  landing  place  is:   For  there 

■was  never  yet  any  Portugall,  or  other  stranger  in  that 

place. 

To  the  North-east  of  Mani  Kesock,  are  a  kind  of  little 

[people,  called  Matimbas ;  which  are  no  bigger  then  Boyes 

f  twelve  yeares  old,  but  are  very  thicke,  and  live  oncly 

upon  flesh,  which  they  kill  in  the  Woods  with  their  Bowes 

rd  Darts.     They  pay  tribute  to  Mani  Kesock,  and  bring 

r!1  their  Elephants  teeth  and  tayles  to  him.     They  will 

not  enter  into  any  of  the   Marombos  houses,  nor  will 

suffer  any  to  come  where  they  dwell.     And  if  by  chance 

■  any  Maramba,  or  people  of  Longo  passe  where  they  dwell, 

they  will  forsake   that  place,  and  go  to  another.     The 

Women  carry  Bow  and  Arrowes  as  well  as  the  Men.     And 

one  of  these  will  walke  tn  the  Woods  alone,  and  kill  the 

Pongos  with  their  poysoned  Arrowes.     I  have  asked  the 

Marombos,  whether  the  Elephant  sheddeth  his  teeth  or 

no?     And  they  say  no.     But  sometimes  they  finde  their 

teeth  in  the  Woods,  but  they  find  their  bones  also. 

When  any  man  is  suspected  for  any  offence^  he  is  carried 
before  the  King,  or  before  Mani  Bomma,  which  is  as  it 
were  a  Judge  under  the  King.  And  if  it  be  upon  matter 
that  hee  denyeth,  and  cannot  be  proved  but  by  their  oath  ; 

C  suspected  person  is  thus  sworne.     They  have  a 
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kind  of  roote  which  they  call  Imbondo.  This  rootc  is 
very  strong,  and  is  scraped  into  water.  The  vertuc  of  this 
rootc  is,  that  if  they  put  too  much  of  it  into  the  water,  the 
person  that  drinketh  it  cannot  voyd  urine :  and  so  it 
striketh  up  into  the  braine,  as  though  hee  were  dninkc, 
and  he  fitUeth  downc  as  though  he  were  dead.  And  those 
that  fill!  are  counted  as  guilrie,  and  are  punished. 

In  this  Countrey  none  of  any  account  dycth,  but  they 
kill  another  for  him  :  for  they  belecve  they  dye  not  of  their 
owne  natural]  death,  but  that  some  other  hath  bewitched 
ihcm  to  death :  And  all  those  are  brought  in  by  tht 
friends  of  the  dead  which  they  suspect ;  so  tnat  many  time! 
there  come  five  hundred  men  and  women  to  take  the 
drjnke,  made  of  the  foresaid  root,  Imbonda.  They  art 
brought  all  to  the  High-streetc  or  Market-place,  and  then 
the  master  of  the  Imbonda  sitteth  with  his  water,  and 
givcth  every  one  a  cup  of  water  by  one  measure :  and 
they  are  commanded  to  walke  in  a  certainc  place  till  thcr 
make  water,  and  then  they  be  free :  But  he  that  cannot 
urine,  presently  fallcth  downe,  and  all  the  people  great  and 
small  tall  upon  him  with  their  knives,  and  bcate  and  cut 
him  into  pieces.  But  I  thinke  the  Witch  that  pjiveth  the 
water  is  partial!,  and  giveth  to  him  whom  he  will  have  to 
dye  the  strongest  water,  but  no  man  *  can  perceive  it  th« 
standeth  by.  And  this  is  done  in  the  Towne  of  Longo. 
almost  every  week  in  the  yeare. 

*And  therefore  that  conjecture  »ceou  improbable.  For  Kow  couU 
an  ordinary  tryall  of  life  where  arc  >o  many  to  pcntoui;  and  thercJoR 
curiout  (more  then)  ipectatori,  not  perceive  this  In  so  long  and  froqucnl 
experience,  which  cottt  m  many  their  dearest  friends  their  dearctt  \\k) 
I  thinke  rather  that  chii  was  tJie  transcribers  conjecture.  I  rememln 
no  such  KTupie  in  his  Narrations  to  mc,  who  knowa  not  the  Oerili 
ambition  of  Dcitj",  and  crucll  Misanthropic  or  man-hating?  Tbil  n 
hii  Api^h  imitation  of  Divinity,  and  those  Ritei  prescribed  for  triaC 
in  case  of  Jealousic,  Num.  5.  In  Guinea  like  triall  is  cnade  by  Salt, 
and  also  by  the  Fetisscrocs  pot.  In  Bcnomotapa,  by  a  water  al»: 
in  the  Moramha  triall  bcforCt  and  Mocamba  iiiall  by  hot  Iron  in 
Angola ;  the  Plough-shares  in  old  times  with  ub  ;  and  the  tryill  of 
Witches  still  in  the  East  p«ri:i  by  water,  S(c.  were  not  unlike  in  deceire- 
able  superstition. 
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§.  VII. 

[of  the  Zebra  and  Hippopotamus:  The  Portugals 
Warres  in  those  parts :  The  Fishing,  Grainc, 
and  other  things  remarkable. 

ilN  this  Kingdome  there  is  no  kind  of  tame  Cattle 
but  Goats;  for  none  other  Cattle  will  live  here. 
Oxen  and  Kine  have  beenc  brought  hither,  but 
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[ihcy  presently  dye:  The  Hennes  in  this  place  doe  so 
ibound,  that  a  man  may  buy  thirtie  for  the  worth  of  sixe 
;nce  in  Beads.  Heere  is  store  of  Pheasants,  and  great 
'^plcnty  of  Partridges,  and  wilde  Fowle.  Here  is  a  kind 
of  Fowle  that  lives  in  the  Land  bigger  then  a  Swan,  and 
they  are  like  an  Heron,  with  long  legges,  and  long  neckes, 
and  it  is  white  and  blacke,  and  hath  in  her  breast  a  bare 
place  without  Feathers,  where  she  strtketh  with  her  Bill. 
iThis  is  the  right  Pelican,  and  not  those  Sea  Birds  which 
le  Portugals  call  Pelicans,  which  are  white,  and  as  bigge 
Geese,  and  those  abound  in  this  Country  also. 
Here  is  also  the  Zevera  or  Zebra,  which  is  like  an 
but  that  his  mane,  his  taile,  his  strokes  of  divers 
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[Colours  downe  his  sides  and  legges,  doc  make  a  difference. 
These  Zeveras  are  all  wilde,  and  live  in  great  herds,  and  [Il.vii.  984.] 
will  suffer  a  man  to  come  within  shot  of  them,  and  let 
them  shoote  three  or  fourc  times  at  them  before  they  will 

nne  away. 

Moreover,  there  arc  great  store  of  Sea  or  River  Horses, 
which  feed  alway  on  the  Land,  and  live  oncly  by  Grasse, 
and  they  be  very  datigerous  in  the  water.  They  are  the 
biggest  creature  in  this  Countrey,  except  the  Elephant : 
They  have  great  vcrtue  in  the  clawcs  of  their  left  forc- 
footc,  and  have  foure  clawcs  on  every  foot,  like  the  clawcs 
of  an  Oxe.  The  Portugals  make  Rings  of  them,  and  they 
are  a  present  remedy  for  the  Fluxe, 

The  Portugals  make  warre  against  the  Negroes  in  this 
manner.  They  have  out  of  Congo  a  Noble-man,  which 
is  knowne  to  be  a  good  Christian,  and  of  good  behaviour. 
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He  brinccth  out  of  Congo  some  one  hundred  N^roes 
that  arc  nis  followers.  This  Macicongo  is  made  Tandala, 
or  Gcncrall  over  the  blacke  Campe ;  and  hath  authorme 
to  kill,  to  put  (lowne  Lords,  and  make  Lords,  and  hath  lU 
the  chccfe  doings  with  the  Negroes.  And  when  any  Lord 
commeth  to  obey;  first  he  commeth  to  the  Tandala  and 
bringeth  his  present ;  as  Slaves,  Kine,  and  Goats :  Thea 
the  Tandala  carrieth  him  before  the  Portugal!  Governour, 
and  bringeth  two  Slaves  for  the  Governours  Pajje  bcfi»t 
he  goeth  in.  Then  he  must  have  a  great  gift  for  the 
Governour ;  which  is  sometimes,  thirtie  or  fortie  Slaves, 
besides  Cattle.  And  when  he  commeth  before  the  Gover- 
nour, he  kneeleth  downe  and  clappeth  his  hands,  and 
felleth  downe  with  his  fece  upon  the  ground,  and  then  he 
riseth  and  saith ;  I  have  beene  an  enemy,  and  now  I 
protest  to  be  true,  and  never  more  to  lift  my  hand  against 
you.  Then  the  Governour  calleth  a  Souldier  which  hath 
deserved  a  reward,  and  giveth  the  Lord  to  him.  This 
Souldier  seeth  that  he  have  no  wrong :  and  the  Lord 
acknowledgeth  him  to  be  his  Master;  and  he  doth  main- 
taine  the  Souldier,  and  maketh  him  rich.  Also,  in  the 
warrcs  he  commandeth  his  Masters  house  to  be  built  before 
his  owne :  and  whatsoever  he  hath  taken  that  day  in  the 
warrcs,  he  parteth  with  his  Master.  So  that  there  is  no 
Portugall  Souldier  of  any  account,  but  he  hath  his  N^jto 
Soua,  or  Lord. 

They  use  upon  this  Coast  to  Fish  with  harping  Irons, 
and  waite  upon  a  great  Fish  that  commeth  once  a  day  to 
feed  along  the  shoarc,  which  is  like  a  Grampas.  Hee 
runneth  very  necrc  the  shoare,  and  driveth  great  skuls  of 
Fish  before  him :  and  the  Negroes  runne  along  the  shoare. 
as  fiist  as  they  arc  able  to  follow  him,  and  strike  their 
Harping  Irons  round  about  him,  and  kill  great  store  of 
Fish,  and  leave  them  upon  the  Sand  till  the  Fish  hath 
done  feeding ;  and  then  they  come  and  gather  their  Fish 
up.  This  Fish  will  many  times  runne  himselfe  00 
ground,  but  they  will  presently  shove  him  off  againe, 
which  is  as  much  as  foure  or  five  men  can  doc.     They  call 
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him  Emboa,  which  is  in  their  speech,  A  Dogge ;  and  will 
by  no  meanes  hurt  or  kill  any  of  them.  Also,  they  use 
in  the  Bayes  and  Rivers,  where  shoald  water  is,  to  Fish 
with  Mats,  which  are  made  of  long  Rushes,  and  they  make 
them  of  an  hundred  fathoms  long.  The  Mats  swim  upon 
the  Water,  and  have  long  Rushes  hanging  upon  one  edge 
of  the  Mat,  and  so  they  draw  the  Mat  in  compasse,  as 
wc  doe  our  Nets.  The  Fishes  fearing  the  Rushes  that 
hang  downe,  spring  out  of  the  water,  and  fall  upon  the 
Mat  that  lyeth  flat  on  the  water,  and  so  are  taken. 

They  have  foure  sorts  of  Come  in  Longo :  The  first, 
is  called  Masanga,  and  it  groweth  upon  a  straw  as  bigge 
fts  a  Reede,  and  hath  an  eare  a  foote  long,  and  is  like 
Hemp-seed.     The  second,  is  called  Masembala.     This  is 
if  great  increase:  for  of  one  kerncll  there  springs  foure 
r  five  Canes,  which  are  tenne  foote  high,  and  they  beare 
alfe  a  pinte  of  Corne  a  peece.      This  graine  is  as  big 
IBS  Tares,  and  very  good.     Thirdly,  they  have  another 
that  groweth  low  like  Grasse,  and  is  very  like  Mustard- 
seed  :    and  this  is  the  best.     They  have  also  the  great 
Guincy  Wheate,  which  they  call   Mas-impota.     This  is 
the  least  esteemed. 

They  have  very  good  Peason,  somewhat  bigger  then 
ours :  but  they  grow  not  as  ours  do.  For  the  poodes  grow 
on  the  rootes  underneath  the  ground ;  and  by  their  leaves 
ihey  know  when  they  be  ripe.  They  have  another  kind 
of  Peason,  which  they  call  Wandos.  This  is  a  little  tree  ; 
and  the  first  yeare  that  it  is  planted,  it  bcarelh  no  fruit : 
but  after  it  bcarcth  fruit  three  ycarcs,  and  then  it  is  cut 
downe. 

Their  Plantan  trees  beare  fruit  but  once,  and  then  are 
cut  downe :  and  out  of  the  root  thereof  spring  three  or 
foure  young  ones. 

They  have  great  store  of  Hony,  which  hangeth  in  the 
Elicondy  Trees.  They  gather  it  with  an  hollow  piea 
of  Wood  or  Chest,  which  they  hang  in  the  (op  or  the 
TreCf  and  once  a  yeare  it  is  full,  by  smoake,  rewarding  the 
laborious  Creatures  with  robbery,  exile,  death. 
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THis  Alicunde  or  EUcondy  Tree  is  very  tall,  and 
exceeding  great ;  some  as  big  as  twelve  men  can 
fathome,  spreading  like  an  Oake ;  some  of  them  are 
hollow,  and  from  the  liberall  skies  receive  such  plentie  of 
water,  that  they  are  Hospitall  entertainers  of  thousands  in 
that  thirstie  Region.  Once  have  I  knowne  three  or  foure 
thousand  remaine  at  one  of  those  Trees,  and  thence 
receiving  all  rheir  water)-  provisi9n  for  foure  and  cwende 
houres,  and  yet  not  emptie.  The  Negroes  climbed  up 
with  pegges  of  hard  Woode  (which  that  softer  easily 
receiveth,  the  smoothnesse  not  admitting  other  climbing) 
and  I  thinkc  that  some  one  Tree  holds  fortie  tunne  ot 
water.  This  Tree  affoords  no  lesse  bountifull  hospitality 
to  the  backe  then  belly,  yeelding  (as  her  belly  to  their 
bellies,  so)  her  backe  to  their  backes :  excepting  that  this 
is  better  from  the  younger  Trees,  whose  tenderer  backes 
being  more  seasonable  for  Discipline,  are  soundly  bcacca 
ftnr  mans  fault,  whence  came  the  first  nakednesse)  -whereby 
one  fathome  cut  from  the  Tree,  is  extended  into  twcntic, 
and  is  presently  fit  for  wearing,  though  not  so  fine  as  the 
Juzanda  tree  ycelds.  This  tree  yeelds  excellent  doath 
from  the  inner  barkc  thereof  by  like  beating.  Of  their 
Palme  Trees,  which  they  keepe  with  watering  and  cutting 
ever)'  yeare;  they  make  Velvets,  Sattins,  Taffatacs, 
Damaskcs,  Sarcenets,  and  such  like ;  out  of  the  leaves 
cleansed  and  purged,  drawing  long  threads,  and  even  for 
that  purpose.  They  draw  Wine  (as  is  said)  from  the  Palme 
Tree ;  there  is  another  kind  of  Pafhie  Tree,  which  bearctli 
a  fruite  good  for  the  stomacke,  and  for  the  Liver 
most  admirable. 

One  Crocodile  was  so  huce  and  greedy,  that  he  devoured 
an  Alibamba,  that  is,  a  chained  company  of  eight  or  nine 
Slaves:  but  the  indigestible  Iron  paid  him  his  wages,  and 
murthered  the  murtherer,  found  after  in  his  belly.  I  have 
scene  them  watch  their  prey,  haling  in  gcnnct,  Man  or  other 
Creature  into  the  water.  But  one  Souldier  thus  wrapt  in 
shallower  water,  drew  his  knife,  tooke  his  Taker  in  the 
belly  and  slue  him. 
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report  of  the  Kingdome  of  Congo,  a  Region  of 
Affrica:  Gathered  by  Philippo  Pigafctta,*  out  *^w  tjss. 
of  the  Discourses  of  Master  Edward  Lopes  a 
Portugal!,  translated  out  of  Italian  into  English, 
by  Master  Abraham  Hartwell,  and  here  ab- 
reviatcd. 

§•  I. 

'he  journey  by  Sea  from  Lisbone  to  the  Kingdome 
of  Congo:  Of  the  Ayre,  Winds,  Raines,  Tem- 
perature thereof. 

N  the  ycarc  1588.  when  Don  Sebastian 
King  of  Portugall,  embarked  himsclfc 
for  the  Conquest  of  the  Kingdome  of 
Morocco:  Edward  Lopes  borne  at  Bcnc- 
vcntum  (a  place  foure  and  twentic  miles 
distant  from  Lisbone,  nccre  upon  the 
South  shore  of  the  River  Tagus)  sayled 
likewise  in  the  moneth  of  Aprill  towards  the  haven  of 
I.oanda,  situate  in  the  Kingdome  of  Congo,  in  a  ship 
called  S.  Anthony,  belonging  to  an  Uncle  of  his,  and 
charged  with  divers  marchandises  for  that  Kingdome : 
And  it  was  accompanied  with  a  Patache  (which  is  a  small  ^i"*"*',!'  * 
vcsscll)  whcrcunto  the  ship  did  continually  yeeld  good  ^pf^ai^"^ 
i  guard,  and  ministred  great  releefe,  conducting  and  guiding 
the  same  with  Ughts  in  the  night  time,  to  the  end  it  should 
not  lose  the  way,  which  the  shippc  it  sclfc  did  kcepe.  He 
arrived  at  the  Island  of  Madera,  belonging  to  the  Kin^  of  Tf'J'^'""^  ^ 
Portugall,  distant  from  Lisbone  about  sixe  hundred  miles,  ^  "^^' 
where  he  remained  fiftcene  daies,  to  furnish  himsclfc  with 
fresh  Victuall  and  Wine;  which  in  great  abundance 
groweth  in  that  Island,  yea  and  in  mine  opinion  the  best 
in  the  world,  whereof  they  carry  abroad  great  store  into 
divers  Countries,  and  especially  into  Engknd.     He  pro- 
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vided  there  also  sundry  other  ConfcctioDS  and  Conserves 
of  Sugar,  which  in  that  Island  are  made  and  wrought  both 
in  great  quantity,  and  also  singular  excellency.  From  this 
Island  they  departed,  leaving  all  the  Canaries  belonging 
to  Castile,  and  tooke  haven  at  one  of  the  Islands  of  Cape 
Verde,  called  S.Anthony,  without  having  any  sight  thcrraf 
before  they  were  come  upon  it :  and  from  thence  to  another 
called  S.  Jacopo,  which  commandcth  all  the  rest,  and  hath 
a  Bishop  &  a  Chaplaine  in  it,  that  rule  and  governc 
them :  and  here  they  provided  themselves  againe  of 
victuals.  These  Islands  of  Cape  Verde  were  established 
by  Ptolomee  in  the  Tables  of  his  Geography,  to  be  the 
beginning  oi  the  West,  together  with  the  Cape  or  Pro- 
montorie  which  he  termeth  Cornu  ultimum,  or  the  Islands 
Macarie  or  Blessed,  which  we  commonly  call  Fortunate. 
In  these  Islands  of  Cape  Verde :  the  Portugals  do  ofnn 
arrive,  and  in  those  Countries  do  Trafficke  with  sundry 
marchaiidises,  as  little  balles  of  divers  coloured  Glasse, 
and  other  such  things,  wherein  those  people  doe  grcadr 
delight,  and  Holland  cloath,  and  Caps  and  Knives,  and 
coloured  Clothes:  In  exchange  whereof  they  bring  backc 
againe.  Slaves,  Waxe,  Hony,  with  other  kind  of  food, 
and  Cotten-cloth  of  sundry  colours. 

Now  the  shippe  called  S.  Anthony,  holding  on  his  course, 
met  with  the  generall  windes,*  and  then  turned  their  Prow 
and  their  Saylcs,  by  North,  and  by  North-west  on  the 
right  hand  towards  the  Kingdome  of  Congo.  And  saylin^ 
on-wards  closely  with  the  halfe  shippe,  they  came  in  twelve 
daies  and  twelve  nights,  to  the  Island  of  S.  Elena,  not 
looking  for  the  same,  nor  thinking  of  it.  This  Island  was 
so  called,  because  of  the  Keast  day  of  S.  Helena,  which 
falleth  upon  the  third  day  of  May,  it  was  by  the  Portugib 
first  descried.  And  as  it  is  very  small,  so  is  it  (as  it  were) 
singular  by  it  selfe :  for  being  situate  in  the  height  of 
sixteene  degrees  towards  the  Antarctike,  it  containeth  in 
compasse  nme  miles  about,  and  is  farre  distant  from  the 
firme  Land. 

From  the  Island  of  S.  Helena,  they  made  saylc  with  the 
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ime  weather,  and  so  within  the  space  of  seventeene  daies 
ic  to  the  haven  of  Loanda,  which  is  in  the  Province  of 
-ongo,  the  winds  being  somewhat  more  calme  then  they 
rere  afore.  This  is  a  very  sure  and  great  haven,  so  called 
>f  an  Island  of  the  same  name,  whereof  we  shall  speake 
lereafter. 

There  are  two  courses  of  sayling  from  the  Island  of 

Cape  Verde  to  Loanda ;    the  one  of  them  now  declared, 

which    being    never    used    afterwards,    was   at    the    first 

attempted  and  performed  by  the  same  shippe  wherein 

Signer  Odoardo  went,  being  then  guided  by  Francisco 

Martinez  the  Kings  Pilot,  a  man  very  greatly  experienced 

in  those  Seas,  and  the  first  that  ever  conducted  vessell  by 

that  way :    the  other  is  atchieved  by  passing  along  the 

Coast  of  the  firme  Land.     From  the  Island  of  San  Jacomo, 

^^hey  came  to  Cape  Das  Palmas,  and  from  thence  direct 

^■hemselves  to  the  Island  of  San   Thomas,  which  iyeth 

Hunder  the  Equinoctiall ;  so  called,  because  it  was  discovered 

Hupon  that  day,  wherein  the  Feast  of  that  Apostle  is  used 

Kco  be  celebrated.     It  is  distant  from  the  firme  Land,  one 

hundred  and  eightie  miles,  right  against  the  River,  called 

Gaban,  which  is  so  termed  because  it  is  in  shape  very  like 

to  that  kind  of  Vesture,  that  it  is  called  a  Gaban,  or  a 

Cloke. 

^The  Haven  thereof  is  fore-closed  with  an  Hand  that 
iseth  it  selfe  in  the  Channell  of  the  River,  whereunto 
e  Portugals  doe  sayle  with  small  Barkes  from  Saint 
homas  Hand,  carrying  thither  such  things  as  usually  they 
Carrie  to  the  Coast  of  Guinea,  and  from  thence  carrying 
backc  with  them  Ivorie,  Waxe  and  Honey,  Gyle  of  Palme, 
and  Blacke-moore  slaves.  Necre  to  the  Hand  of  Saint 
Thomas,  towards  the  North  Iyeth  another  Hand,  called 
the  He  of  the  Prince,  distant  from  the  firme  Land  one 
hundred  and  five  miles,  being  of  the  same  condition  and 
Traffickc,  that  the  He  of  Samt  Thomas  is,  although  in 
circuit  somc-what  lesse.  This  Hand  of  Saint  Thomas  is 
in  fashion  almost  round,  and  in  breadth  contayneth  sixtie 
miles,  and  in  compassc  one  hundred  and  eighlic.     Very 
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rich  it  is  and  of  great  traf^cke,  discovered  at  the  first  aad 
conquered  by  the  Portugals,  at  such  time  as  they  bem 
the  conquest  of  the  Indies.  It  hath  divers  Havens,  ni 
the  principall  and  chicfest  of  all,  whereinto  the  Vesaeli 
arriving  there,  doe  with-draw  themselves,  is  in  the  ^daoc, 
where  the  Citie  standeth. 

The  Hand  breedeth  an  infinite  deale  of  Sugar,ajid  almoit 
all  kinds  of  victuals.  In  the  Citie  there  are  some  Churcbest 
and  a  Bishop,  with  many  Clerkes  and  one  Chaplain  a 
Priest.  There  is  also  a  Castle,  with  a  Garrison  ud 
Artillerie  in  it,  which  beate  upon  the  Haven,  beeiog  i 
verie  great  and  safe  Port,  where  many  ships  may  ndt 
But  a  very  stnmge  and  admirable  thing  it  is,  that  wba 
the  Portugals  did  first  come  thither,  there  was  no  Sugr 
there  planted,  but  they  brought  it  thither  from  other 
Countries:  as  they  did  Ginger  also,  which  tooke  roott, 
and  grew  there  in  most  abundant  manner.  The  sojrfe 
indeed,  is  moyst,  and  as  it  were  appropriated  to  foster^ 
Sugar-cane,  which  without  any  other  watering,  multiplyet^ 
of  It  selfe,  and  fructifieth  infinitely :  the  reason  whatof 
is,  because  the  dew  fallcth  there  like  raine,  and  moysteoet)! 
the  Earth. 

There  are  in  this  Hand  above  seveotie  Houses  cr 
Presses  for  making  of  Sugar,  and  every  Prcssc  hath  manf 
Cottages  about  it  as  though  it  were  a  Village^  and  there  msj 
bee  about  some  three  hundred  persons  that  are  appointol 
for  that  kind  of  workc  :  They  doe  every  yeare  loade  about 
fortic  great  ships  with  Sugar.  True  it  is  indeed,  that  not 
long  agoc  the  Wormcs  (as  it  were  a  plague  to  that  Land) 
have  devoured  the  roots  of  the  Canes,  aixl  destroyed  tbc 
fruits  of  their  Sugar,  in  such  sort  as  now  of  the  tortie 
ships,  they  doe  not  loade  above  five  or  sixe  Vessels  wid 
that  Merchandize. 

The  Hand  of  Saint  Thomas  holdeth  Trafiicke  with  the 
people  that  dwell  in  the  firme  Land,  which  do  usuaOj 
resort  to  the  mouthes  or  entries  of  their  Rivers  :  The  first 
whereof  (to  begin  wiihall)  is  named  the  River  of  Femaado 
di  Poo,  that  is  to  say,  of  Fernando  Pouldre,  who  did  first 
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discover  the  same,  and  lyeth  in  five  degrees  towards  our 
Pole.     Right  against  the  mouth  of  it,  riseth  an  Iland  of 
the  same  name,  lying  thlrtie  and  sixe  miles  distant  from 
it.     The  second  River  is  called  Bora,  that  is  to  say,  Filth :    River,  Bora. 
The  third.  La  riviera  del  Campo.     The  fourth,  di  San  LaRivUraJet 
Benedetto,  and  the  fifth,  that  of  Angra,  which  in  the  Jf*^- 
mouth  of  it  hath  an  Iland,  called  di  Corisco,  that  is  aZdem 
to  say,  Thunder.     All  these  doe  Trafficke  the  same  Mer-  Riptr,  ji 
chandizes,  which  we  mentioned  before.  Angra. 

But  to  returne  to  the  Voyage  of  Saint  Thomas :  depart-  ^*'J^  "f 
ing  from  thence  towards  the  South,  we  found  the  Cape  of  ^^^r^f^  ^f 
Lupo  Gonzale,  which  standeth  in  the  altitude  of  one  itaeGmnMU. 
degree  beyond  the  Equinoctiall  towards  the  Pole  Antarc-  Zaire,  tie 
tike,  one  hundred  and  five  miles  distant  from  the  foresaid  P"^"^'*  ^ww 
He.      And   from   thence   they   saile  with  Land  winds,  v^'^ff- 
creeping  still  all  along  the  Coast,  and  every  day  casting 
Anchor  in  some  safe  place  either  behind  some  point,  or 
else  in  some  Haven,  untill  they  come  to  the  mouth  of  the 
greatest  River  in  Congo,  called  in  their  Tongue  Zaire, 
which  signifieth  in  Latine,  Sapio,  (in  English,  I  know.) 
From  whence  if  yee  will  goe  through  to  the  Haven  of  *Here^gin- 
Loanda,  ye  must  saile  the  length  of  one  hundred  and  «****"f«^ 
fourescore  miles.  _  'X7J." 

The  Kingdome  *  of  Congo  in  the  middle  part  thereof,  „^v^  meticd 
is  distant  from  the  Equinoctiall  towards  the  Pole  Antarc-  /  host  far 
tike  (just  where  the  Citie  called  Congo  doth  lye)  seven  ^'wi'^w 
degrees  and  two  thirds:   so  that  it  standeth  under  the  ^J^jjj, 
Region  which  ancient  Writers  thought  to  be  unhabitable,  ^^rPara- 
and  called  it  Zona  Torrida.  graphs. 

The  habitation  there  is  exceeding  good,  the  Ayre  beyond  The  umpera- 
aU  credit  temperate,  the  Winter  nothing  so  rough,  but  is  *^f  "f*^ 
rather  Uke  Autumne  in  Rome.    The  people  use  no  Furrcs,  ^'*****'- 
nor  change  of  apparell,  they  come  not  neere  the  fire, 
neither  is  the  cold  in  the  tops  of  the  Mountaynes  greater 
Uien  that  which  is  in  the  Plaines :  but  generally  in  Winter 
-    time,  the  Ayre  is  more  hot  then  it  is  in  Summer,  by 
S  teawn  of  their  continuall  raines,  and  especially  about  two 
fctwircB  bdfxe  and  after  noone,  so  that  it  can  hardly  be 
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endured.  The  men  are  blacke,  and  so  arc  the  women,  lad 
some  of  them  also  somewhat  inclining  to  the  colour  of 
the  wild  Olive.  Their  hayre  is  blacke  and  curledt  ud 
some  also  red.  The  stature  of  the  men  is  of  an  indiffdc* 
bignesse,  and  excepting  their  blacknesse  they  are  very  Bb 
to  the  Portugals.  The  apples  of  their  eyes  are  of  divm 
colours,  blacke  and  of  the  colour  of  the  Sea.  Their  !ips 
are  not  thicke,  as  the  Nubians  and  other  Negroes  are :  ini 
so  likewise  their  countenances  are  some  fat,  some  leant 
and  some  betwcene  both,  as  in  our  Countries  there  at 
and  not  as  the  Negroes  of  Nubia  and  Guinea,  which  «t 
very  deformed.  Their  nights  and  their  dayes  doe  ntf 
greatly  differ,  for  in  all  tne  whole  yeare  ycc  shall 
discernc  the  difference  betwcene  them  to  bee  more 
quarter  of  an  hourc. 

The  Winter  in  this  Countrey  (to  speake  at  large)  begin- 
neth  at  the  same  time,  that  our  spring  heere  beginnetK. 
that  is  to  say,  when  the  Sunne  entreth  into  the  Northenie 
Signes,  in  the  moneth  oi  March.  And  at  the  same  tiinc 
that  wee  have  our  Winter,  when  the  Sunne  entreth  into 
the  Southerne  Signes  in  the  moneth  of  September,  tba 
beginneth  their  Summer.  In  their  Winter  it  rayneth  frrt 
monethes  almost  continually,  that  Is  to  say,  in  ApriU,  May, 
June,  July  and  August.  Of  feire  dayes  they  have  but  1 
few,  because  the  rame  falleth  so  greatly,  and  the  drops  of 
it  are  so  big,  as  it  is  a  wonder  to  see.  These  waters  doe 
marvellously  supple  the  ground,  which  is  then  very  dry. 
by  reason  of  the  heate  of  the  Summer  past,  wherein  il 
never  rayneth  for  the  space  of  sixe  monethes  together, 
and  after  the  ground  is  mil,  and  as  it  were  ingorged  witii 
water,  then  do  the  Rivers  swell  beyond  all  credit,  and  an 
so  replenished  with  troubled  waters,  that  all  the  Countrer 
is  surrounded  by  them. 

The  winds  which  blow  in  these  Moones  through  lU 
this  Region,  are  the  very  selfe-same  that  Ciesar  calleth  by 
a  Greeke  word  Etesii,  that  is  to  say.  Ordinary  every  yeare: 
whereby  are  meant  those  winds  that  in  the  Card  are  noted 
from  the  North  to  the  West,  and  fi^m  the  North  to  the 
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North-east.     These  winds  do  drive  the  Cloudes  to  the 

huge  and  high  mountaynes,  whereupon  they  rush  with 

very  great  violence,  and  being  there  stayed  of  their  owne 

nature,  they  are  afterwards  melted  into  water.     So  that 

when  it  is  likely  to  raine,  you  shall  see  the  Cloudes 

standing  (as  it  were)  upon  the  tops  of  their  highest  hils. 

And  nence  ariseth  the  increasing  and  augmenution  of  Tie  eaiue  of 
the  Rivers  that  spring  in  Ethiopia,  and  especially  of  Nilus  ^-L^f^  "^ 
and  others,  that  discharge  themselves  Into  the  East  and  stherRivmim 
West   Ocean.     And   in   the   Kingdome  of  Congo   and  MtKi^ia. 
Guinea,  through  which  runneth  the  River  Niger,  so  called  ^  *'wr 
by  the  ancient  Writers ;  and  by  the  new,  termed  Senega,  ?|^'  ^ 
you  shall  see  the  said  River  inaease  at  the  very  selfe-same  „„fS  West- 
time  that  Nilus  doth;    but  indeed  carrieth  his  waters  aari. 
towards  the  West,  directly  against  the  Hands  of  Cape 
Verde,  whereas  Nilus  runneth  by  the  He  of  Meroe  in  JV»&tf  nmtutk 
£gypt  towards  the  North,  refreshing  and  watering  all  those  ^^^-^^rJ. 
Regions  that  are  full  of  scorching  Heates,  and  Wilder- 
nesses, and  Deserts. 

Now,  for  as  much  as  in  the  Regions  of  Congo  and 
iEtiuopia,  it  is  alwayes  woont  to  rame  every  yeare  at  a 
ceitune  set  time,  the  swelling  and  over-flowing  of  the 
Rivers  there,  is  of  no  great  consideration,  nor  any  strange 
accident  to  make  account  of.     But  in  the  Countries,  that 
are  farrc  distant  and  very  dry,  as  in  Egypt,  where  it  never  l*  tUome 
raineth  (saving  onely  in  Alexandria,  and  the  Territories  J^^i^ 
thereof)  it  is  accounted  a  marvellous  matter,  to  see  every  ^hinAUx- 
yeare  so  great  a  quantitie  of  thicke  troubled  water  come  awdru,  ad 
upon  them,  from  places  so  remote,  at  a  ccrtaine  set  time,  tkermutekUk 
without  missing:  which  water  doth  quicken  the  ground,  ^^fff^^^ 
and  ministreth  food  both  to  man  and  beast. 

This  is  then  the  cause  of  the  increase  of  Nilus,  and 
other  Rivers  in  that  Climate,  whereof  the  Ancients  of  olde 
times  made  so  great  doubt,  and  invented  so  many  Fables 
and  Errours. 

But  in  their  Summer,  which  is  our  Winter,  there  blow  Tkeirmiu^hi 
other  winds  that  are  quite  opposite  to  the  former,  even  in  ***'""^  *'*'■ 
Diametro,  and  are  noted  in  the  Carde,  from  the  South  to 
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the  Southeast,  which  out  of  all  question  must  needs  be 
cold,  because  they  breathe  from  the  contrarie  Pole  Antarc- 
tikc,  and  coole  all  those  Countries,  even  for  all  the  World 
as  our  winds  in  Summer  doe  coole  our  Countries.  Aod 
whereas,  there  with  them,  these  winds  doe  make  the  Ayit 
very  faire  and  cleerc,  so  doe  they  never  come  unto  us,  bttt 
they  bring  with  them  great  store  of  raine. 

And  certainly,  if  the  breath  of  these  winds  did  iw< 
refresh  and  coole  these  Countries  of  Ethiopia,  and  ConM, 
and  other  places  nccre  about  them,  it  were  not  possible 
for  them  to  endure  the  hcatc,  considering  that  even  in  the 
night  time  they  arc  constrayned  to  hang  two  coverings  over 
them  to  keepe  away  the  hcatc.  The  same  cooling  and 
refreshing  by  winds,  is  common  also  to  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  lie  of  Candic,  and  of  the  Hands  in  Archipelago,  and 
of  Cyprus,  and  of  Asia  the  lesse,  and  of  Soria,  and  of 
Egypt,  which  doc  live  (as  it  were)  with  this  refreshing  of 
the  fore-said  winds  of  the  North-west,  and  of  the  West: 
so  that  they  may  well  bee  called  as  they  arc  in  Grecke, 
Zepheri,  quasi  iCtorj<popoi ,  breeders  of  life. 

Let  it  be  also  rcmembred,  that  in  the  mountaines  of 
Ethiopia,  and  of  Congo,  and  the  Regions  neere  adjoynirtji, 
there  fallcth  no  Snow,  neither  is  there  any  at  all  in  the 
very  tops  of  them,  saving  onely  towards  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  ccrtaine  other  hils,  which  the  Portueals  call, 
Sierra  Nevada,  that  is  to  say,  the  Snowie  Mountaines. 
Neither  is  there  any  Ice  or  Snow  to  bee  found  in  all  (he 
Countrey  of  Congo,  which  would  be  better  esteemed  there 
then  Gold,  to  mingle  with  their  drinkes :  So  that  the 
Rivers  there  doe  not  swell  and  increase  by  melting  of 
Snow,  but  because  the  raine  doth  fall  out  of  the  Cloudc? 
for  five  whole  Moones  continually  together,  that  is  to  say, 
in  ApriJl,  May,  June,  July,  and  August :  the  first  raine 
sometimes  beginning  on  the  fifteenth  day,  and  somctimo 
after.  And  this  is  the  cause  why  the  new  waters  of  Nilus, 
which  are  so  greatly  desired  and  expected  by  the  Inhabi- 
tants there,  doe  arrive  sooner  or  later  in  Egypt. 
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»f  the  circuit  of  the  Kingdome  of  Congo,  and  of 
the  borders  and  confines  thereof;  As  also  of 
divers  bordering  Nations :  and  remarkcable 
Rarities  therein. 

^e  Kingdome  of  Coneo,  is  distinguished  by  foure 
borders:  The  first,  of  the  West^  which  is  watered 
with  the  Ocean  Sea :  The  second,  of  the  North : 
The  third,  of  the  East ;  and  the  last,  which  is  towards  the 
[South. 

And  to  beginne  with  the  border  lying  upon  the  Sea,  the 
first  part  of  it  is  in  the  Bay ;  called  Seno  delle  Vacche, 
and  is  situate  in  the  height  of  thirtecnc  degrees  upon  the 
Antarctike-side,  and  stretcheth  all  along  the  Coast  unto 
foure  degrees  and  a  halfe  on  the  North-side,  neere  to  the 
Equinoctiall ;  which  space  contayneth  six  hundred  and 
thirtie  miles.  This  Seno  delle  Vacche,  is  a  Haven  but  of 
a  moderate  bignesse,  and  yet  a  good  one,  and  able  to 
receive  any  ship  that  arriveth.  It  is  called  Seno  delle 
Vacche,  that  is  to  say,  The  Bay  of  Cowes,  because  there- 
bouts  there  are  pasturing  very  many  Herds  of  that  king 
f  Cattle.  The  Countrey  is  plaine,  and  aboundeth  with  all 
manner  of  victuals^  and  there  you  shall  find  some  kind  of 
Metals  to  be  publikely  sold,  especially  silver,  and  it  is 
subject  to  the  King  of  Angola. 

A  little  more  forward  lyeth  the  River  Bengleli,  where  a 
certaine  Lord,  becing  subject  to  the  King  of  Angola,  doth 
specially  command :  and  about  the  said  River  is  a  great 
compasse  of  Countrey,  much  like  to  the  former.  And  a 
little  fijrther  runneth  the  River  Songa,  so  called  by  the 
Portugals:  wherein  you  may  sayle  five  and  twentie  miles 
upwards  in  a  Countrey  also  like  to  the  former. 

Then  followeth  the  River  Coanza,  which  issueth  out 
f  a  little  Lake,  fed  by  a  certaine  River  that  floweth  out 
a  great  Lake,  being  the  chiefe  and  principall  Spring  or 
ead  of  Niius,  whereof  in  the  other  part  of  this  Discourse 
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wee  shall  have  occasion  to  write.  Coanza,  at  the  mouth  (rf 
it  is  two  miles  broad,  and  you  may  saylc  with  small  Baikes 
upwards  against  the  streame  about  one  hundred  miles,  b« 
hath  no  Haven.  And  here  it  is  to  bee  noted,  that  all  rim 
Countrcy  which  wc  have  here  described,  was  wont  to  be 
subject  to  the  King  of  Congo :  but  awhile  agoe  de 
Governour  of  that  Countrcy  is  become  the  absolute  Lori 
thereof,  and  profcsscth  himsclfe  to  be  a  friend  to  the  IGb; 
of  Congo,  but  not  his  Vassall :  and  yet  sometimes  k 
»cndcth  the  King  some  Present,  in  manner  of  a  tribute. 

Beyond  the  River  Coanza,  is  the  Haven  of  LoaodL, 
being  in  ten  degrees,  made  (as  it  is  said)  by  a  certiiK 
Hand,  called  Loanda,  which  ^gniiieth  in  that  Langua^ 
Bald,  or  Shaven;  because  it  is  a  Countrcy  without  at 
hils  and  very  low :  tor,  indeed,  it  scarce  rayseth  it  vA 
above  the  Sea.  This  Hand  was  framed  of  the  sand  td 
durt  of  the  Sea,  and  of  the  River  Coanza,  whose  wiw 
meeting  together,  and  the  filthy  matter  sinking  do«K 
there  to  the  boctome,  in  conturaance  of  time  it  grew  toht 
to  Iland.  It  may  be  about  twentie  miles  long,  and  ooc 
mile  broad  at  the  most,  ind  in  some  places  but  oo«tT> 
bov-shoot.  But  it  is  a  marvellous  thmg,  that  in  sndii 
aadic  ground,  if  you  shall  dvgc  to  the  depth  of  two  cr 
three  hftad-bfaddkes.  you  shafiBad  sweet  water,  tbc bat 
in  all  diose  Cooncries.  Wherein  abo  there  is  avery  scnnp 
etfect,  that  when  the  Ocean  ebbeth,  this  water  beoommeB 
aomewhat  salt,  bat  when  it  flowedi  to  the  ttsp^  it  is  oo* 
sweet.  A  thing  that  £iDetfa  ont  abo  in  the  Dnad  i^  Cadv 
in  Scaine,  by  the  report  and  cesttBone  of  Scrabo. 

liii  Qud  is  the  Afiae  of  al  tfe  Moaey  whii^  Ac 
Ehgnf  CoBp>  y.iidi,ih,  ud  d  the  peo^  tfaczcabood- 
For  apoo  the  shones  yoa  sbd  hiTe  ujumc  woeaen,  tbt 
van  to  dm  and  dodbe  aantheSen,  two  nids  deepe  lad 
■MR>  wmn  Mi  OBv  pni'Mm  wKK  saaa»  afta  auiu  virai 
divide  thefOEvdl  fioaa  imimi  mmI  Sfcd-Cifces  datst 

tJisaaK  we  sevcnd  vf  iKHadac^  then  ooc  they  Bscb 
OW  dK  ftWes  ftvH  the  Fearies.  wlidi  th^  ^  odf 
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doe,  because  the  Female  is  more  fine  then  the  Male,  and 
greatly  esteemed  for  her  colour,  which  is  very  neat,  bright 
and  pleasant  to  the  sight.  These  Lumache  doe  breed  in 
all  the  shoares  of  the  Kingdome  of  Congo,  but  the  best  of 
all  are  those  of  Loanda,  because  they  looke  very  fine,  and 
of  a  very  bright  colour,  some  gray  or  ash-coloured,  and 
some  of  other  colours  not  so  precious. 

And  here  you  must  note  that  gold  and  silver  and  metall 
19  not  of  any  estimation,  nor  in  use  of  money  in  these 
Countries,  but  onely  these  Lumache:  so  that  neither  with 
gold  nor  silver,  in  masse  or  in  coine  you  shall  buy  any 
thing  there,  but  with  these  Lumache  you  shall  buy  both 
gold  and  silver,  or  any  thing  else. 

In  this  Hand  there  arc  seven  or  eight  Townes,  called 
in  that  Countrey  Language,  Libata,  the  principal!  whereof 
is  Spirito  Sancto :   and  therein  dwelleth  the  Governour 

;  which  is  sent  from  Congo,  to  minister  Justice  and  to 
gather  the  treasure  of  the  moneyes  of  these  Lumache. 
Here  are  also  Goates  and  Sheepe,  and  Bores  in  great 
numbers,  which  being  tame  at  the  first,  doe  afterwards 
become  wild  and  live  in  the  Woods.     Here  groweth  also 

'B  tree,  called  Enzanda,  which  is  a  great  one  and  alwayes 

■  greene,  and  endued  with  a  singular  qualitie.  For  from 
the  boughes  of  it  that  sprout  upwards,  there  hang  downe 

'certaine  threeds  (as  it  were)  which  creeping  into  the  Earth 
doe  take  roots,  and  out  from  these  roots  doe  rise  other 
trees,  and   so  they  multiply.     And  within   the  outmost 

■  barke  thereof,  there  groweth  a  certaine  kind  of  Pill  like 
fine  Linnen,  which  bemg  beaten  and  cleansed,  they  spread 
out  in  length  and  in  breadth,  and  therewith  they  doath 

!  their  men  and  women,  that  are  of  the  basest  sort. 

In  this  Hand  they  have  certaine  vessels  made  of  the 
['bodies  of  Palme-trees,  joyned  together  and  framed  after  the 
I  manner  of  our  Boates,  with  a  prow  and  a  sternc,  wherein 
they  passe  from  place  to  place,  both  with  Oares  and  Sayles. 
'In  these  Boates  they  use  to  fish  about  the  Rivers,  which  are 
Lindeed  exceeding  full  of  fish,  and  sometime  also  they  will 
]goe  over  to  the  firme  Land. 
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In  that  part  of  this  Iland,  which  is  towards  the  muiK 
Land,  in  ccrtainc  low  places  there  grow  certaiae  titts 
(which  when  the  water  of  the  Ocean  ebbeth)  discover 
themselves :  and  at  the  feet  thereof  you  shall  find  ccrtaioc 
other  Shcl-6shes  cleaving  as  fast  to  the  trees  as  may  bee, 
having  within  them  a  great  fish  as  bigge  as  a  mans  hand, 
and  very  good  mcatc.     The  people  of  the  Countrcy  know 
them  very  well,  and  call  them  Ambiziamatare,  that  is  to 
say,  The  fish  of  the  Rocke.     The  shels  of  these  fishes,  the/ 
use  to  burne,  and  thereof  make  very  good  Lime  to  build 
withall.     And  being  like  the  corkc  or  barke  of  the  tree, 
which  is  called  Manghi,  they  dresse  their  Oxe-hidcs  withall, 
to  make  their  shooe  soles  the  stronger. 

To  be  briefe,  this  Hand  brlngetn  forth  neither  Q>rDe 
nor  Wine,  but  there  is  great  store  of  vnctuall  brought 
thither  from  all  parts  thereabouts,  to  fetch  away  these 
Lumache.  For  as  in  all  other  places  all  things  may  be 
had  for  money  of  metall,  so  all  things  here  arc  had  for 
Lumache.  Whereby  may  be  noted,  that  not  onely  here 
in  this  Kingdome  of  Congo,  but  also  in  her  Neighbour 
.Ethiopia  and  in  Africa,  and  in  the  Kingdome  of  China, 
and  certaine  others  of  the  Indies ;  they  use  moneyes  of 
other  matter  then  of  metall,  that  is  to  say,  neither  gold, 
nor  silver,  nor  copper,  nor  any  other  mixture  tempered  of 
these- 

For  in  Ethiopia,  their  money  is  Pepper :  and  in  the 
Kingdome  of  Tombuto,  which  is  about  the  River  Niger, 
otherwise  called  Senega,  their  money  is  Cockles  or 
Shel-fish :  and  among  the  Azanaghi,  their  moneyes  are 
Porcellette:  and  in  the  Kingdome  of  Bengala,  likewise 
they  use  Porcellette,  and  metall  together.  In  China  they 
have  certaine  Shel-fishes,  called  also  Porcellette,  which  they 
use  for  their  money :  and  in  other  places  Paper  stamped 
with  the  Kings  Seale,  and  the  barkes  of  the  tree  called 
Gelsomora. 

Ncere  to  this  Hand  towards  the  outward  Coast  to  the 
Sea,  there  swimme  an  innumerable  sort  of  Whales,  that 
lookc  blackcj  and  fighting  one  with  another  doc  kill  them- 
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Negroes  go  forth  with  their  Boats  to  fetch  them,  and  to 
take  the  Oyle  out  of  them,  which  being  mingled  with 
Pitch  they  use  to  trimme  their  Vessels  withall.  Upon  the 
ridges  or  backs  of  these  creatures,  there  grow  many 
Shel-fishes,  made  like  Snailes,  Cockles,  and  Whelkes : 
whereof  Signor  Odoardo  aBirmed,  chat  he  had  scene  great 
store.  He  was  also  of  opinion  that  Amber  commeth  not 
from  these  fishes.  For  over  all  the  Coast  of  Congo,  where 
there  is  an  infinite  number  of  them,  you  shall  not  find 
either  Ambergriz,  or  any  other  Amber,  blacke  or  white  in 
any  place. 

Upon  the  firme  Land  directly  over  against  the  Iland  is 
a  Towne,  called  Villa  di  San  Paulo,  altogether  inhabited 
with  Portugals,  and  their  Wives,  which  they  brought  with 
them  out  of  Spaine:  and  yet  it  is  not  fortified.  All  this 
Channell  is  very  full  of  fish,  especially  of  Sardinacs,  and 
of  Anchioves ;  whereof  there  is  so  great  store,  that  in  the 
Winter  time  they  will  of  themselves  leape  up  to  Land. 
Other  kinds  of  most  excellent  fishes  there  are,  as  Soles, 
and  Sturgeons,  and  Barbelles,  and  all  manner  of  daintie 
fish ;  and  great  Crabs,  in  strange  abundance,  and  all  very 
wholsome :  so  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  people  that 
dwell  about  the  bankes  there,  doe  live  upon  them. 

Into  this  ChanneU  runneth  the  River  called  Bengo, 
which  is  a  very  great  one,  and  navigable  upwards  twentie 
five  miles.  This  River  with  that  other  of  Coanza,  whereof 
I  told  you  before,  do  make  the  He  of  Loanda,  because 
when  their  waters  doe  meete  together,  they  leave  their 
sand  &  filth  behind  them,  and  so  increase  the  Iland.  There 
runneth  also  into  it  another  great  River  called  Dande, 
which  will  receive  Vessels  of  an  hundred  tunnc:  and  then 
another  River  called  Lemba,  which  neither  hath  Haven, 
neither  doe  any  ships  enter  into  it.  Very  neere  unto  this 
there  is  also  another  River  called  Ozone,  which  issueth  out 
of  the  same  Lake,  whence  Nilus  likewise  springeth,  atid 
it  hath  a  Haven.     Next  to  Ozone,  there  is  another  called 
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Lozc,  without  any  Haven :  and  then  another  great  oot 
with  a  Haven  called  Ambriz,  which  runneth  within  fowei 
leagues  ncerc  to  the  Royall  Citie  of  Congo.  Last  of  i\U 
is  the  River  Leiunda,  which  significth  a  Trowt  6sh,  and' 
watercth  the  roots  of  that  great  Hill,  whereon  the  Palact 
of  Congo  standcth,  called  by  the  Ponugals,  the  Otein. 
This  River  Lelunda,  springeth  out  of  the  same  Lake,  firom 
whence  Coanza  issueth,  and  taketh  into  it  by  the  'waf 
another  River,  that  commcth  from  the  great  Lake :  aad 
when  it  doth  not  rainc,  then  you  may  passe  over  Lelumli 
on  foot,  because  it  hath  so  little  store  of  water  in  it. 

Next  unto  this  is  the  Zaire,  a  huge  River  and  a  large, 
and  indeed  the  greatest  in  all  the  Kingdome   of  Couga 
The  originall  of  this  River  commcth  out  of  three  Lakes; 
one  is  the  great  Lake  from  whence  Nilus  springeth ;   the 
second,  is  the  little  Lake  above  mentioned  ;  and  the  thinl, 
is  the  second  great  Lake  which  Nilus  engendrcth.     And 
certainly,  when  you  will  consider  the  abundance  of  witcf 
that  is  in  this  River,  you  will  say,  that  there  was  no  need 
to  have  any  fewer  or  lesser  springs  to  make  so  huge  a 
streame  as  this  carrieth.     For  in  the  very  mouth  or  it, 
which  is  the  onely  entrance  into  it,  the  River  is  eight  and 
twentie  miles  broad,  and  when  it  is  in  the  height  of  his 
increase  he  runneth  fresh  water  fortic  or  fiftie  miles  into  the 
Sea,  and  sometimes  eightie,  so  that  the  passengers  doe 
refresh  themselves  withal),  and  by  the  troublesomenesse  of 
the  water  they  know  the  place  where  they   are.      It  b 
navigable    upwards   with   great    Barkes   about    five   aad 
twentie   miles,    untill    you   come    to   a   certaine    straight 
betwcciie  the  Rockcs,  where  it  fiilleth  with  such  a  horriblfrJ 
noysc,  that  it  may  be  heard  almost  eight  miles.      And  thiu 
place  is  called  by  the  Portugals,  Cachuiucra,  that  is  to  say,[ 
a   Fall,   or  a  Cataract,   like   to  the  Cataracts   of   Nilu*.) 
Betweenc  the  mouth  of  this  River,  and  the  fall  thereof, 
there  are  divers  great  Hands  well  inhabited,  with  Townes, 
and  Lords  obedient  to  the  King  oi  Congo,  which  somiimes 
for  the  great  enmitie  that  is  among  them,  doe  warrc  one 
against  another  in  certaine  Boats,  hollowed  out  of  a  stocke 
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of  a  tree,  which  is  of  an  unmeasurable  bignesse,  and  these 
Boats  they  call  Lungo.  Boats. 

The  greatest  Boates  that  they  have,  are  made  of  a 
certaine  tree,  called  Licondo,  which  is  so  great,  that  sixe  "^^  f" 
men  cannot  compasse  it  with  their  armes,  and  is  in  length  ^'^'*«'- 
of  proportion  answerable  to  the  thicknesse,  so  that  one  of 
them  will  carrie  about  two  hundred  persons.  They  row 
these  Boates  with  their  Cares,  which  are  not  tyed  to  any 
loopes,  but  they  hold  them  at  liberty  in  their  hands,  and 
move  the  water  therewith  at  pleasure.  Every  man  hath 
his  Dare  and  his  Bow,  and  when  they  fight  together  they 
lay  downe  their  Oare  and  take  their  Bow.  Neither  do 
they  use  any  other  Rudders  to  turne  and  governe  their 
Boats,  but  onely  their  Oares. 

The  first  of  these  Hands,  which  is  but  a  little  one,  is 
called,  the  lie  of  Horses,  because  there  are  bred  and  TkelUof 
brought  up  in  it  great  store  of  those  creatures  that  the  "^"'• 
Greekes  call  Hippopotami,  that  is  to  say  Water-horses. 
In  a  certaine  Village  within  this  Hand  doe  the  Portugals 
dwell,   having  withdrawne  themselves  thither  for  their 
better  sccuritie.     They  have  their  Vessels  to  transport 
them  over  the  water  to  the  firme  Land,  upon  the  South 
banke  of  the  River,  which  Land  is  called  the  Haven  of  Tkt  Haven  of 
Pinda,  where  many  ships  doe  ride  that  arrive  therein.  "**»• 

In  this  River  there  are  living  divers  kinds  of  creatures, 
and  namely,  mightie  great  Crocodiles,  which  the  Countrey  CmoMbt. 
people  there,  caD  Caiman,  and  Water-horses  above  named :   fFater-Hmts. 
And  another  kind  of  creature,  that  hath  (as  it  were)  two 
hands,  and  a  tayle  like  a  Target,  which  is  called,  Ambize 
Angulo,  that  is  to  say,  a  Hog-fish,  because  it  is  as  fet  as  a  Hdg-fah. 
Porke.     The  flesh  of  it  is  very  good,  and  thereof  they 
make  Lard,  and  so  keepe  it :  neither  hath  it  the  savour  or 
taste  of  a  fish,  although  it  be  a  fish.     It  never  goeth  out 
from  the  fi'esh  water,  but  feedeth  upon  the  grasse  that 
groweth  on  the  bankes,  and  hath  a  mouth  like  the  muzzell 
of  an  Oxe.     There  are  of  these  fishes,  that  weigh  five 
hundred  pounds  apiece. 

The  fishermen  use  to  take  them  in  their  little  Boats,  by 
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marking  the  places  where  they  feed,  and  then  with  thdc 
hookcs  and  rbrkcs,  striking  and  wounding  them,  ibey 
draw  them  dead  forth  of  the  water :  and  when  they  have 
cut  them  in  pieces,  they  carrie  them  to  the  King.  For 
whosoever  doth  not  so,  iticurrcth  the  penaltie  of  death,  and 
so  doe  they  likewise  that  take  the  Trowt,  and  the  X 
and  another  Bsh  called  Cacongo,  which  is  shaped  after 
likenessc  of  a  Salmon,  saving  that  it  is  not  red  :  but  i: 
so  &t  it  is,  that  it  quencheth  out  the  fire  whiles  it  is 
or  broyled.  Other  6shes  also  there  arc  that  arc 
Fishes  Royall,  which  are  carried  to  the  King,  upon 
severe  and  rigorous  punishments. 

Beyond  this  River  of  Congo,  there  commeth  di 
another  River,  which  the  Portugals  call,  La  Baia  de 
Alniadias,  that  is  to  say,  the  Gulfe  of  Barkes,  because  ~ 
are  great  store  of  them,  that  are  made  there,  by 

the  abundance  of  Woods  and  Trees  that  grow  thereat   

which  are  Bt  for  that  use,  and  wherewith  all  the  Countziei 
round  about  doe  furnish  themselves.  At  the  mouth  d 
this  Bay  there  are  three  Hands,  one  great  lie  in  the  midiSe 
of  the  Channel,  which  makcth  a  convenient  Haven  fef 
small  Vessels,  and  two  other  lesse,  but  none  of  then 
inhabited. 

A  little  higher  runneth  another  streame,  not  very  grex, 
which  is  called,  De  las  Barreras  Rossas,  of  the  red  Clay- 
pits,  because  it  floweth  from  among  certaine  Rockes  ai 
Hils,  whose  Earth  is  dyed  with  a  red  colour :  wl 
also  there  is  a  very  high  Mountaine,  called  by 
Portugals,  La  Sierra  Complida,  that  is  to  say,  the 
Mountaine. 

And  yet  going  up  a  little  further,  there  are  two  G 
of  the  Sea  in  the  likencsse  of  a  paire  of  Spectacles,  wl 
is  a  good  Haven,  called  La  Baia  d'AJvaro  Gonzales, 

The  Gulfe  of  Alvaro  Gonzales.     Beyond  all  these. 


IS 


certame  hils  and  shoares,  not  worth  the  rememt 
untill  you  come  to  the  Promontorie,  that  is  called  by 
Portugals,  Capo  de  Caterina,  which  is  the  border  of 
Kingdome  of  Congo  towards  the  Equinoctial!,  uid 
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listant  ^om  the  Equinoctiall  Line  two  degrees  and  a  halfe, 
rhich  is  one  hundred  and  fiftie  Italian  miles. 

Now  from  Cape  De  Caterina  on  the  North  side, 
>eginneth  another  Border  or  Coast  of  the  Kingdome  nt" 
)ngo,  which  Eastward  stretcheth  it  selfe  to  the  place 
fhere  the  River  Vumba  joyneth  with  the  River  Zairci 
>ntayning  the  space  of  sixe  hundred  miles  and  more, 
ieyond  this  Coast  of  Congo  towards  the  North,  and 
mder  the  Equinoctiall  Line  upon  the  Sea  shoare,  and 
ibout  two  hundred  miles  within  Land,  (comprehending  in 
lat  reckoning  the  aforesaid  Gulfe  of  Lope  Gonzales)  the 
*eople  called  the  Bramas  doe  inhabite  in  a  Countrey,  that 
IB  now  called  the  Kingdome  of  Loango;  and.  the  King 
lereof,  Mani  Loango,  that  is  to  say.  The  King  of  Loajigo. 
"he  Countrey  hath  great  abundance  of  Elephants,  whose 
teeth  they  exchange  for  Iron,  whereof  they  make  their 
row  heads,  their  Knives,  and  such  other  instruments, 
this  Countrie  also,  they  weave  certaine  Cloth  of  the 
ives  of  Palme-trees,  in  sundric  sorts :  as  we  shall  tell  you 
some  other  place  of  this  narration. 
The  King  of  Loango  is  in  amitie  with  the  King  of 
mgo,  and  the  report  is,  that  in  times  past  he  was  his 
issail.  The  people  are  circumcised  after  the  manner  of 
the  Hebrews,  like  as  also  the  rest  of  the  Nations  in  those 
iCountries  use  to  be. 

Beyond  the  Kingdome  of  Loango,  are  the  People  called 

Lnzigues,  of  whom  wee  shall  deliver  unto  you  a  historic, 

?hich  in  tnieth  is  very  strange,  and  almost  incredible,  for 

ihe  beastly  and  cruell  custome  that  they  use  in  eating  mans 

lesh ;   yea,  and  that  of  the  neerest  kins-folkes  they  have. 

"his  Countrey  towards  the  Sea  on  the  West,  bordereth 

ipon  the  People  of  Ambus ;  and  towards  the  North,  upon 

>ther  Nations  of  Africa,  and  the  Wildernesse  of  Nubia; 

id  towards  the  East,  upon  the  second  great  Lake,  from 

rhence  the  River  of  Congo  springeth,  in  that  Part  which 

is  called  Anzicana ;   and  from  the  Kingdome  of  Congo,  it 

is  divided  by  the  River  Zaire,  wherein  there  are  many 

[Uands  (as  before  is  told  you)  scattered  from  the  Lake 
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downewards,  and  some  of  them  belonging  to  the  Donumoo 
of  the  Anzigues,  by  which  River  also  they  doe  trafiiquc 
with  the  People  or  Congo.  In  this  Kingdomc  of  the 
Anzigues,  there  are  many  Mines  of  Copper ;  and  grot 
quantitie  of  Sanders,  both  red  and  grey :  the  red  Is  oUtd 
Tauilla,  and  the  grey  (which  is  the  better  esteemed)  ii 
called  Chicongo,  whereof  they  make  a  powder  of  a  voy 
sweet  smell,  and  divers  medianes.  They  doc  also  mifl|Je 
it  with  the  Oyle  of  Palme-tree,  and  so  anoynting  all  their 
bodies  over  withall,  they  preserve  themselves  jn  heakk 
But  the  Portugals  use  it  being  tempered  with  Viacfft^ 
which  they  lay  upon  their  pulses,  and  so  healc  the  Frend 
Poxe,  which  they  call  iti  that  Language,  Chitangas.  Some 
doe  aifirme,  that  this  grey  Sanders  is  the  very  Lignum 
Aquilac,  that  groweth  in  India :  and  Signor  Odoardo 
affirmed,  that  the  Portugals  have  proved  it  for  the  head- 
ache, by  laying  it  on  the  coales,  and  taking  the  smoakeof 
it.  The  pith  and  innermost  part  of  the  Tree  is  the  best, 
but  the  outter  part  is  of  no  estimation. 

They  make  great  store  of  Linnen  of  the  Palme-tree, 
both  of  sundric  sorts  and  colours,  and  much  Cloth  of  Silfct, 
whereof  wee  will  discourse  more  hereafter.  The  peopk 
are  subject  to  a  King  that  hath  other  Princes  under  hun. 
They  are  very  active  and  warlike.  They  are  readie  to 
take  Amies ;  and  doc  fight  on  foot.  Their  weapons  ire 
different  from  the  weapons  of  all  other  people  round  about 
them :  for,  their  Bowes  arc  small  and  short,  made  of  wood, 
and  wrapped  about  with  Serpents  skins  of  divers  coloun, 
and  so  smoothly  wrought,  that  you  would  thinke  then 
to  be  all  one  with  the  wood :  and  this  they  doc,  both  to 
make  the  Bowc  stronger,  and  also  to  hold  it  the  fasta. 
Their  Strings  are  of  httlc  wooddcn  twigs  like  reeds,  not 
hollow  within,  but  sound  and  pliable,  and  very  daintie; 
such  as  the  Cavalicros  of  Portugal!  doe  carrie  in  tbar 
hands  Co  beate  their  Palfreyes  withall.  They  are  of  u 
ash-colour,  and  of  a  Lion-tawney,  somewhat  tending  » 
blackc.  They  grow  in  the  Countrcy  of  the  Anzigues,  and 
also  in  the  Kingdome  of  Bengala,  through  which  the  River 
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■  Ganges  runneth.     Their  Arrowes  are  short  and  slender,  7'itirJrmn. 

land  of  a  very  hard  wood,  and  they  carrie  them  on  their 
Bow-hand.     They  are  so  quicke  in  shooting,  that  holding 

.eight  and  twentie  Shafts  or  more  in  their  Bow-hand»  they 

ItviU  shoot  and  discharge  them  all,  before  the  first  Arrow 
light  on  the  ground  :  yea,  and  sometimes  there  have  beenc 
scene  divers  stout  Archers,  that  have  killed  birds  as  they 

■  £ie  in  the  aire. 
H      Other  weapons  also  they  make,  as  Axes  and  Hatchets,  "^^f*^ 

■  which  they  use  and  frame  after  a  strange  manner:    for,  "'"'V^- 

■  the  handle  is  shorter  by  the  halfc  then  the  Iron  is,  and  at 
i^thc  lowest  end  of  it  there  is  a  pommell,  for  the  faster 

holding  of  it  in  the  hand  ;  and  all  covered  over  with  the 

■  foresaid  skinne  of  a  Serpent.     In  the  uppermost  end  of 
i^it,  is  the  Iron  very  bright  and  shining,  fiistned  to  the  wood 

with  plates  of  Copper,  in  the  manner  of  two  nailes,  as 

I  long  as  the  handle :  it  hath  two  edges,  the  one  cutteth 
like  a  Hatchet,  and  niaketh  a  wound  after  the  fashion  of 
an  haife  roundell ;  the  other  is  a  Hammer.  When  they 
fight  with  their  Enemies,  or  defend  themselves  from  their 
Arrowes,  they  arc  so  exercised  with  a  wonderful!  speed 
and  nimblenesse  to  manage  their  weapons,  that  whirling 
them  round  about,  as  it  were  in  a  circle,  they  keepe  an 
that  compasse  of  the  ayre  which  is  before  them ;  so  that 
when  the  Enemie  shooteth,  and  the  Arrow  bcginne  to 
fidi,  it  lighteth  upon  the  Hatchet,  being  so  swiftly  and 
vehemently  whirled  about,  that  it  breaketh  the  force  of 
the  Arrow,  and  so  it  is  repulsed :  then  doe  they  hang  the 
■1-latchet  upon  their  shoulder,  and  begin  co  shoot  tncm- 
'  selves.  They  have  also  certaine  short  Daggers,  with 
sheaths  of  the  Serpents  skins,  made  like  Knives  with  an 
haft  unto  them,  which  they  use  to  weare  acrossc.     Their  (ll.Tii.993.] 

t Girdles  arc  of  divers  sorts ;  but  the  Men  of  warrc  have 
their  Girdles  of  Elephants  skin,  three  good  fingers  broad : 
and  because  they  are  at  the  first  two  fingers  thickc,  and 
very  hard  to  handle  handsomely,  by  the  heat  of  the  fire 
they  bow  them  round,  and  so  with  certaine  buttons  tye 
them  overthwart  about  them.     The  men  are  very  active 
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and  nimble,  and  leape  up  and  downe  the  Mounuines  like 
Goats.     Couragious  they  arc  and  contcmne  death:  mta 
of  great  simplicitie,  loyaltie,  and  fidclitie,  and  such  as  the 
Portugals  doc  trust  more  then  any  other.     In  so  much  u 
Signer  Odoardo  was  wont  to  say,  that  if  these  Anzichi 
would   become   Christians  (being;   of  so   great    fidelitie, 
sinceritie,  loyaltie,  and  simplicitie,  that  they   will  offer 
themselves  to  death,  for  the  glorie  of  the  world,  and  w 
please  their  Lords  will  not  sticke  to  give  their  owne  fluii 
to  bee  devoured)  then  would  they  with  a  farre  better  heart 
and  courage  indurc  martyrdome,  for  the  name  of  our 
Redeemer  Jesus  Christ,  and  would  most  honourably  nuin- 
taine  our  Faith  and  Religion,  with  their  good  testimonk, 
and  example  against  the  Gentiles. 

Moreover,  the  said  Signor  Odoardo  did  likewise  affirme, 
that  there  was  no  conversing  with  them,  because  they  were 
a  savage  and  beastly  people,  saving  onely  in  respect  that 
they  come  and  traffique  m  Congo,  bringing  thither  with 
them  Slaves,  both  of  their  owne  Nation,  and  also  out  of 
Nubia  (whereupon  they  doe  border)  and  litmen  Cloth 
(whereof  we  will  tell  you  hereafter,)  and  Elephants  teeth: 
in  exchange  of  which  chaffare  they  recarric  home  with 
them,  Salt,  and  these  Lumache,  which  they  use  in  stead  of 
money  and  Coyne  ;  and  another  greater  kind  of  Lumacbe, 
which  come  from  the  lie  of  Saini  Thomas,  and  which  tbejr 
use  to  weare  for  Brooches  to  make  themselves  fine  and 
gallant  withall.  Other  Merchandises,  also  they  carrie 
backe  with  them,  which  arc  brought  out  of  Portugal!, 
as  Silkes,  Linnen,  and  Glasses,  and  such  like.  'Hk^ 
use  to  circumcise  themselves.  And  another  fooHsh 
custome  they  have,  both  men  and  women,  as  well  of  the 
Nobilitie,  as  of  the  Commonaltie,  even  from  their  child- 
hood, to  marke  their  faces  with  sundrie  slashes  mode 
with  a  knife,  as  in  due  place  shall  be  further  shewed 
unto  you. 

They  keepe  a  Shambles  of  mans  flesh  as  they  doc  'D 
these  Countries  for  Bccfe  and  other  victuals.  For  their 
Enemies  whom  they  take  in  the  Warres,  they  eate ;  arid 
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also  their  Slaves,  If  they  can  have  a  good  market  for  thein» 
they  sell :  or  if  they  cannot,  then  they  deliver  them  to  the 
Butchers,  to  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  so  sold,  to  be  rosted  or 
boiled.  And  (that  which  a  marvellous  historie  to  report) 
some  of  them  being  wearie  of  their  lives,  and  some  of  them 
even  for  valour  or  courage,  and  to  shew  themselves  stout 
and  venturous,  thinking  it  to  bee  a  great  honour  unto 
them,  if  they  runnc  into  voluntarie  death,  thereby  to  shew  BGnd 
that  they  have  a  speciaLl  contempt  of  this  life,  will  offer  "^J"^"""- 
themselves  to  the  butcherie,  as  raithfull  subjects  to  their 
Princes,  for  whose  sakes,  that  they  may  seeme  desirous  to 
doe  them  notable  service,  they  doe  not  onely  dehver  them- 
selves to  bee  devoured  by  them,  but  also  their  Slaves,  when 
they  are  fat  and  well  red,  they  doe  kill  and  eate  them. 
True  it  is,  that  many  Nations  there  are,  that  feed  upon 
mans  flesh,  as  in  the  East  Endies,  and  in  Brasill,  and  in 
other  places :  but  that  is  onely  the  flesh  of  their  adversaries 
and  enemies,  but  to  eatc  the  flesh  of  their  ownc  friends, 
and  subjects,  and  kinsfolkes,  it  is  without  all  example  in 
any  place  of  the  World,  saving  onely  in  this  Nation  of  the 
Anzichi. 

The  ordinarie  apparell  of  these  people  is  thus :  The 
common  sort  goe  naked  from  the  girdle  upwards,  and 
without  any  thing  upon  their  heads,  having  their  haire 
trussed  up,  and  curled.  The  Noblemen  are  apparelled  in 
Silkes  and  other  Cloth,  and  weare  upon  their  heads,  blue 
and  red,  and  blacke  colours,  and  Hats  and  Hoods  of 
Portugal]  Velvet,  and  other  kinds  of  Caps  usuall  in  that 
Countrie.  And  indeed,  they  are  all  desirous  to  have  their 
apparell  handsome  and  neat,  as  their  abilitie  will  suffer 
them.  The  women  are  all  covered  from  top  to  toe,  after 
the  manner  of  Africa.  The  poorer  sort  of  them  doe  gird 
themselves  close  from  the  girdle  downcwards.  The  Noble 
women  and  such  as  are  of  wealth,  doe  weare  certaine 
Mantles,  which  they  cast  over  their  heads,  but  kcepe  their 
faces  open  and  at  libertie :  and  Shooes  they  have  on  their 
feet,  but  the  poore  goe  bare-foot.  They  goe  very  quicke 
---■    lightsome.     Their    stature    is    comely,    and    their 
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conditions  foire  and  coranicndable.  Their  Languige  t 
altogether  difFcrcnt  from  the  Language  of  Congo,  and  yfl 
the  Anzichi  wiU  leamc  the  Language  of  Congo  very  bck 
and  easily^  because  it  is  the  plainer  Tongue :  but  ik 
People  or  Congo  doe  very  hardly  learnc  the  Langwpci 
the  Anzichi.  And  when  I  once  demanded  wEat  dni 
Religion  was,  it  was  told  mee  they  were  Gentiles,  andAfl 
was  all  that  I  could  learne  of  them. 

The  East  Coast  of  the  Kingdome  of  Congo^  bcginnei 
(as  we  have  told  you)  at  the  meeting  of  the  River  Vumil 
and  the  River  of  Zaire  ;  and  so  with  a  line  drawnc  tomnb 
the  South  in  equall  distance  from  the  River  Nilus,  whid 
Iteth  on  the  Ich  hand,  it  taketh  up  a  great  Mouotaiie 
which  is  very  high,  and  not  inhabited  in  the  tops  tbcrtofi 
called  the  Mountaine  of  Crystal!,  because  there  is  in  il 
great  quantitie  of  Crystal!,  both  of  the  Mountaine  and  d( 
the  Chffc,  and  of  all  sorts.  And  then  passing  on  farther, 
includeth  the  Hills  that  are  called  Sierras  dc  Sol,  that  is  to 
say,  the  Hills  of  the  Sunnc,  because  they  are  exceeding 
high.  And  yet  it  never  snoweth  upon  them,  neither  doe 
they  bearc  any  thing,  but  arc  very  bare  and  without  anj 
trees  at  all.  On  the  left  hand  there  arise  other  Hills, 
called  the  Hills  of  Sal-Nltrum,  because  there  is  in  then 
great  store  o(  that  Mineral!.  And  so  cutting  over  the 
River  Berbela,  that  commcth  out  of  the  first  Lake,  there 
endeth  the  ancient  bound  of  the  Kingdome  of  Congo  oi 
the  East. 

Thus  then  the  East  Coast  of  this  Kingdome  is  derived 
from  the  meeting  of  the  two  foresaid  Rivers,  Vumba  and 
Zaire;  untill  you  come  to  the  lake  Achelunda,  and  to  the 
Countrie  of  Malemba ;  contayning  the  space  of  siw 
hundred  miles.  From  this  line  which  is  drawne  in  tlie 
Easternc  Coast  of  Congo  to  the  River  Nilus,  and  to  the 
two  Lakes  (whereof  mention  shall  be  made  in  convenient 
place)  there  is  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  6ftic  miles  of 
ground  well  inhabited,  and  good  store  of  Hills,  which  doc 
yecld  sundrie  Metals,  with  much  Linnen,  and  Cloth  of  the 
Palme  tree. 
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And  seeing  wcc  arc  now  come  to  this  point  of  this 

discourse,  it  will  be  very  ncccssaric  to  declare  unto  you  the 

marvellous  Arte  which  the  people  of  this  Countrie,  and 

>thcr  places  thereabouts  doe  use  in  making  Clothes  of 

>undric  sorts,  as  Velvets  shorne  and  unshorne.  Cloth  of 

'issue,  Sattins,  Taffata,  Damaskcs,  Sarcenets,  and  such 

ike,  not  of  any  silken  Stuffe,  (for  they  have  no  knowledge 

>f  the  Silke-wormes  at  all,  although  some  of  their  apparell 

)cc    made   of   Silke    that    is   brought    thither   from    our 

Countries.)     But  they  weave  their  Clothes  afore-named 

>f  the  leaves  of  Palme-trees,  which  Trees  they  alwaics 

ceepe  under  and  tow  to  the  ground,  every  yeerc  cutting 

icm,   and  watering  them,  to  the  end  they  may  grow 

lall  and  tender  against  the  new  Spring.     Out  of  these 

ives,  being  cleansed  and  purged  after  their  manner,  they 

Iraw   forth   their   thrceds,   which   are   all    very   fine  and 

iaintie,  and  all  of  one  evennesse,  saving  that  those  which 

re  longest,  are  best  esteemed:  for,  of  those  they  weave 

their  greatest  pieces.     These  Stuffes  they  worke  of  divers 

'ishions,  as  some  with  a  nappe  upon  them  like  Velvet,  on 

)Oth  sides,  and  other  Cloth,  called  Damaskes,  branched 

rith  leaves,  and  such  other  things  ;  and  the  Broccati,  which 

re  called  High  and  Low,  and  are  ferre  more  precious  then 

>xxrs  are.     This  kind  of  Cloth  no  man  may  weare  but  the 

king,  and  such  as  it  pleaseth  him.     The  greatest  pieces 

re  of  these  Broccati :  for  they  containe  in  length  foure  or 

[five  spans ;    and  in  breadth,  three  or  foure  spannes,  and 

called  Incorimbas,  by  the  name  of  the  Countrey  where 

it  growcth,  which  is  about  the  River  Vumba.     The  Velvets 

lare   called    Ensachas,    of    the    same    bignesse ;    and    the 

[Damaskes,    Infulas ;    and    the    Rasi,    Maricas ;    and    the 

[Zendadi,  Tangas ;    and  the  Ormesini,   Engombos.     Of 

the  lighter  sort  of  these  Stuffes  they  have  greater  pieces, 

[which  are  wrought  by  the  Anzichi ;   and  are  sixe  spannes 

[long,  and  five  spannes  broad,  wherewith  every  man  may 

ipparell  himselfe  according  to  his  abilitie.     Besides  that, 

'they  are  very  thicke  and  found  to  keep  out  the  water,  and 

yet  very  light  to  weare.     The  Portugals  have  lately  begun 
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to  use  them  for  Tents  and  Boothcs,  which  doe  marvcUously 
resist  both  w-ater  and  wind. 

This  Eastcrnc  Coast  {as  it  is  before  set  downe)  cndcth 
in  the  mountainc,  called  Serras  de  Plata,  that  is,  the 
Mountaines  of  Silver ;  and  there  beginneth  the  fourth  and 
last  border  of  the  Kingdome  of  Congo,  towards  the  South, 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  foresaid  Mountaine  to  the  Bay  of 
Cowes  on  the  West,  containing  in  length  the  space  (rf 
fourc  hundred  and  fiftie  miles.  And  this  Southeme  Line 
doth  part  the  Kingdome  of  Angola  in  the  middle,  ami 
Icaveth  on  the  left  nand  of  it,  the  foresaid  Mountaines  of 
Silver;  and  farther  beyond  them  towards  the  South,  the 
Kinsfdome  of  Matama;  which  is  a  great  Kingdome,  verf 
mightie,  and  absolute  of  it  selfe,  and  sometimes  in  amitie, 
and  sometimes  at  utter  enmitie  with  the  Kingdome  of 
Angola, 

The  King  of  Matama  is  in  Religion  a  Gentile,  and  his 
Kingdome  stretcheth  towards  the  South  to  the  River 
Bravagal,  and  neere  to  the  Mountaines,  commonly  called 
the  Mountaines  of  the  Moone ;  and  towards  the  East 
bordereth  on  the  Westerne  bankes  of  the  River  Bagamidri, 
and  so  crosseth  over  the  River  Coari. 

This  Countrie  aboundeth  in  Vaults  of  Crystall  and  other 
Metals,  and  all  manner  of  victuall,  and  good  aire.  And 
although  the  people  thereof,  and  their  neighbour  borderers 
doe  traffique  together :  Yet  the  King  of  Matama,  and 
the  King  of  Angola,  doe  oftentimes  warre  one  against  the 
other,  as  we  told  you  before :  And  this  Ri\'er  Bagamidri 
divideth  the  Kingdome  of  Matapa  from  the  Kingdome  of 
Monomata,  which  is  towards  the  East,  and  whereof  John 
de  Barros  dorh  most  largely  discourse,  in  the  first  Chapcet 
of  his  tenth  Booke. 
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§.     III. 

Of  Angola,  the  Warrcs  betwixt  Congo  and  Angola: 
their  manner  of  warfare.  The  present  King- 
dome  of  Congo  bounded.  Of  Bamba,  one  of 
the  sixe  Princes  of  Congo,  and  the  Creatures 
therein. 

iJOwards  the  Sea-coast  there  are  divers  Lords,  that 
rake  upon  them  the  Title  of  Kings :  but  indeed 
they  are  of  very  base  and  slender  estate :  Neither 
are  there  any  Ports  or  Havens  of  any  account  or  name  in 
the  Rivers  there.  And  now,  forasmuch  as  we  have  often- 
times made  mention  of  the  Kingdome  of  Angola,  this  will 
bee  a  very  convenient  place  for  us  to  intreat  thereof ; 
because  it  hath  beene  heretofore  said,  that  the  King  of 
Angola,  being  in  limes  past  but  a  Governour  or  Deputic 
under  the  King  of  Congo;  although,  since  that  time  he 
is  become  a  Christian,  ne  made  himselfe  a  free  and  an 
absolute  Prince,  and  usurped  all  that  Quarter  to  his  owne 
Jurisdiction,  which  before  he  had  in  regiment  and 
government  under  another.  And  so  afterwards  in  time 
conquered  other  Countries  thereabouts;  insomuch,  as  he 
is  now  growne  to  be  a  great  Prince,  and  a  rich,  and  in 
power  Httle  inferiour  to  the  King  of  Congo  himselfe,  and 
therefore  either  payeth  tribute,  or  refiisetn  to  pay  tribute 
unto  him,  even  at  his  owne  good  pleasure. 

It  came  to  passe,  that  Don  Giovanni  the  Second,  being 
King  of  Portugall,  planted  the  Christian  Religion  in  the 
Kingdome  of  Congo ;  and  thereupon,  the  King  of  Congo 
became  a  Christian.  After  which  time  the  Lord  of  Angola 
was  alwaies  in  amitie,  and  (as  it  were)  a  Vassal!  of  the 
^renamed  King  of  Congo,  and  the  People  of  both 
Countries  did  traffique  together  one  with  another,  and  the 
Lord  of  Angola  did  every  yeere  send  some  Presents  to 
the  King  of  Congo.  And  by  licence  from  the  K.  of 
Congo,  there  was  a  great  trade  betwcene  the  Portugal? 
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and  the  People  of  Angola,  at  the  Haven  of  Loanda,  where 
they  bought  Slaves,  and  changed  them  for  other  mer- 
chandises, and  so  transported  all  into  the  lie  of  S.  Thomas. 
Whereby  it  came  to  passe,  that  the  traffique  was  heff 
united  with  the  traffique  of  S.  Thomas:  so  that  the  ship* 
did  use  first  to  arrive  at  that  Hand,  and  then  afterwsrd 
passed  over  to  Loanda.     And  when  this  trade  began  in 

fjroccssc  of  time  to  encrease,  they  dispatched  their  ship* 
r-om  Lisbonc  to  Angola  of  themselves,  and  sent  with  them 
a  Governour,  called  Paulo  Diaz  of  Novais,  to  whom  tUs 
businesse  did  (as  it  were)  of  right  appcrtaine,  in  regarf 
of  the  good  deserts  of  his  Ancestors,  who  first  discowrcd 
this  Traffique.  To  this  Paulo  Diaz,  did  Don  Scbasti 
King  of  Partugall  grant  leave  and  authoritie  to  conquer, 
for  the  space  of  three  and  thirtic  leagues  upw^ards 
the  Coast,  beginning  at  the  River  Coanza,  towards  ti* 
South,  and  within  the  Land  also,  whatsoever  hee  could  get 
towards  all  his  charges  for  him  and  his  heires.  With  him 
there  went  many  other  ships  that  opened  and  found  our« 
great  trade  with  Angola,  which  notwithstanding  wis 
directed  to  the  foresaid  Haven  of  Loanda,  where  the  saJd 
ships  did  still  discharge  themselves.  And  so  by  little  and 
tittle  he  entred  into  the  firme  Land,  and  made  himselfr 
an  house  in  a  certaine  Village,  called  Anzelle,  within  a  mile 
neere  to  the  River  Coanza,  because  it  was  the  more 
commodious  and  nigher  to  the  traffique  of  Angola.  When 
the  trade  here  began  thus  to  encrease,  and  merchandises 
were  freely  carried  by  the  Portugals,  and  the  People  of 
Congo  to  Cabazo,  a  place  belonging  to  the  Lord  of  Angola, 
and  distant  from  the  Sea,  one  hundred  and  fiftie  miles, 
there  to  sell  and  barter  them,  it  pleased  his  Lordship  to 
give  out  order,  that  all  the  Merchants  should  be  slaine, 
and  their  goods  confiscated,  alledging  for  his  defence,  that 
they  were  come  thither  as  spies,  and  to  take  possession  of  hi* 
estate :  but  in  trueth  it  is  thought  that  he  did  it  oncly  to 

fiine  all  that  wealth  to  himsclfe,  considering  that  it  was  a 
eople  that  did  not  dcale  in  the  habite  of  Warricrs,  but 
after  the  manner  of  Merchants.     And  this  fell  out  in  the 
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same  yeere,  that  the  King  Don  Sebastiano  was  discomfited 

in  Barbaric. 

When  Paulo  Diaz  understood  of  this  course,  he  put  PauloDiaz,m 
himselfe  in  Armes  against  the  King  of  Angola,  and  with  ]2TK«a'^' 
such  a  troupe  of  Portugals  as  he  could  gather  together,  that  ^5^, 
were  to  be  found  in  that  Countrie,  and  with  two  Gallies 
and  other  vessels,  which  he  kept  in  the  River  Coanza,  he 
went  forward,  on  both  sides  of  the  River  conquering,  and 
by  force  subdued  many  Lords,  and  made  them  his  Friends 
and  Subjects.  But  the  King  of  Angola  perceiving  that  his 
Vassals  had  yeelded  to  the  obedience  or  Paulo  Diaz,  and 
that  with  all  prosperous  successe  he  had  gained  much 
Land  upon  him,  nee  assembled  a  great  Armie  to  goe 
against  him,  and  so  utterly  to  destroy  him.  Whereupon 
Paulo  Diaz  rec^uested  the  King  of  Congo,  that  he  would  ^-  ^*'^ 
succour  him  with  some  helpe  to  defend  himselfe  withall,  "'""^^fft, 
who  presently  sent  unto  him  for  ayde,  an  Armie  of  fcinge/Cimm. 
sixtie  thousand  men,  under  the  conduct  of  his  Cousin  Don 
Sebastiano  Mani-bamba,  and  another  Captaine,  with  one 
hundred  and  twentie  Portugall  Souldiers,  that  were  in 
those  Countries,  and  all  of  his  owne  pay  for  the  atchieving 
of  this  enterprise.  This  Armie  was  to  joyne  with  Paulo 
Diaz,  and  so  altogether  to  warre  against  the  King  of 
Angola :  but  arriving  at  the  shoare,  where  they  were  to 
posse  over  the  River  Bengo,  within  twelve  miles  of 
Loanda,  and  where  they  should  have  met  with  many 
Barkes  to  carrie  the  Campe  to  the  other  shoare,  partly 
because  the  said  Barkes  had  slacked  their  comming,  and 
partly  because  much  time  would  have  beene  spent  in 
transporting  so  many  men,  the  whole  Armie  tooke  their 
way  quite  over  the  River,  and  so  going  on  forwards,  they 
met  with  the  People  of  the  King  of  Angola,  that  were 
readie  to  stop  the  Souldiers  of  Congo  from  entring  upon 
their  Countne. 

The  militarie  order  of  the  Mociconghi  (for  by  that  terme  TAe  miBtarit 
wee  doe  call  the  naturall  borne  People  of  the  Kingdome  of  ^rdtrofOe 
Congo,  as  we  call  the  Spaniards,  those  that  are  naturally  ^   ^ 
borne  in  Spaine)  and  the  militarie  order  of  the  People  of 
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Angola,  is  almost  all  one :  for  both  of  them  doe  usuaUj- 
fight  on  foot,  and  divide  their  Armie  into  severall  troupes, 
fitting  themselves  according  to  the  situation  of  the  Field 
where  they  doe  encampe,  and  advancing  their  Ensigpes 
and  Banners  in  such  sort  as  before  is  remembred.  The 
removes  of  their  Armic  are  guided  and  directed  hj 
ccrtaine  severall  sounds  and  noyscs,  that  proceed  from  the 
Captainc  Gcnerall,who  gocth  into  the  middestof  thcArmic, 
and  there  signifieth  what  is  to  be  put  in  execution  ;  that 
is  to  say,  cither  that  they  shall  joyne  battcll,  or  else  retire, 
or  put  on  forward,  or  turnc  to  the  right  hand,  and  to  the 
left  hand,  or  to  pcrforme  any  other  warlike  action.  Foe 
by  these  several!  sounds  distinctly  delivered  from  one 
to  another,  they  doc  all  understand  the  com  man  dementi 
of  their  Captaine,  as  we  here  among  us  doe  understand 
the  pleasure  of  our  Generall  by  the  sundrie  stroakes  o(  the 
Drum,  and  the  Captaines  sounds  of  the  Trumpet. 

Three  principall  sounds  they  have  which  they  use  in 
Warre :  One  which  is  uttered  aloud,  by  great  Rattlei^, 
5istned  in  certaine  Wooden  Cases,  hollowed  out  of  a  treq 
and  covered  with  Leather,  which  they  strike  with  ccrtaine 
little  handles  of  Ivory.  Another  is  made  by  a  ccrtaine 
kind  of  Instrument,  fashioned  like  a  Pyramis  turned 
upward :  for  the  lower  end  of  it  is  sharpe,  and  endeth  as  it 
were  in  a  point,  and  the  upper  end  waxeth  broader  and 
broader,  like  the  bottome  or  a  Triangle,  in  such  sort,  that 
beneath  they  are  narrow  and  like  an  Angle,  and  above 
they  are  large  and  wide.  This  Instrument  is  made  nf 
certaine  thinne  plates  of  Iron,  which  are  hollow  and  empde 
within,  and  very  like  to  a  Bel!  turned  up-side-downe. 
They  make  them  ring,  by  striking  them  with  wooddcn 
wands :  and  oftentimes  they  doe  also  cracke  them,  to  the 
end  that  the  sound  should  be  more  harsh,  horrible,  and 
warlike :  The  third  Instrument  is  framed  of  HIephants 
teeth,  some  great,  and  some  small,  hollow  within,  and 
blowen  at  a  certaine  hole  which  they  make  on  the  side  of 
it,  in  manner  of  the  FJ!^,  and  not  aloft  like  the  Pipe. 
These  are  tempered  by  them  in  such  sort,  that  they  yeeld 
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as  warlike  and  harmonious  Musicke,  as  the  Cornet  doth, 
and  so  pleasant  and  jocond  a  noyse,  that  it  moovcth  and 
stirreth  up  their  courages,  and  makcth  them  not  to  care 
for  any  danger  whatsoever.  Now  of  these  three  sevcrall  T^tt^^ 
sorts  of  warlike  Instruments,  there  are  some  bigger,  and  'z!lj^'*^' 
some  lesse.  For  the  Captaine  Genemll  carrietn  alwaics 
with  him  the  greater  sort,  to  the  end  thai  by  them  he  may 
give  signification  to  the  whole  Campc  what  they  shall  doc. 
The  particular  bands  and  troupes  of  the  Armie  have  in  like 
manner  their  smaller  sort,  and  every  Captaine  in  his 
several!  Regiment  hath  also  one  of  the  smallest,  which 
they  strike  with  their  hands.  Whereupon  it  falleth  out, 
^that  when  they  heare  the  sound  of  the  generall  Rattle,  or 

jrnet,  or  the  other  third  kind  of  Instrument,  every  part 
"of  the  Army  doth  presently  answcre  in  the  same  note, 
signifying  thereby,  that  they  have  well  understood  the 
good  pleasure  of  the  Captaine,  and  so  consequently  the 
under  Captaincs  doe  fhe  like.  Neither  doe  they  oncly 
use  these  Instruments  and  sounds  universally,  but  also 
■when  they  are  in  fight  and  in  skirmish,  the  valiant  and 
couracious  Souldiers  go  before  the  rest,  and  with  this  kind 
of  bells,  which  they  strike  with  their  wooddcn  wands,  they 
dance,  and  encourage  their  fellowes,  and  by  the  note  doe 
signifie  unto  them  in  what  danger  they  are,  and  what 
weapons  they  have  met  withall. 

The  Military  apparell  of  the  better  sort,  and  of  the  TheMiRtant 

Lords  of  the  Moci-Conghi,  is  this.     On  their  heads  they  V-m«^»/'^' 

—  L-L--i_j-i  jT-n  >  Dttur  art. 

caric  a  Lap,  which  is  garnished  with  sundry  Plumes  of 

the  feathers  of  the  Estriage,  of  the  Peacocke,  of  the  Cocke, 

and  of  other  kinds  of  Birds,  which  make  them  to  seeme 

men  of  greater  stature  then  they  are,  and  terrible  to  looke 

upon.     From  the  girdle  upwards  they  are  all  naked,  and 

have  hanging  about  them  from  their  necks,  both  on  the 

right  side  and  on  the  left,  even  as  low  as  to  both  their 

flankes,  certatne  chaines  of  Iron,  with  Rings  upon  them 

as  biggc  as  a  mans  little  finger,  which  they  use  for  a  certaine 

militarie  pompc  and  bravery.     From  the  girdle  downe- 

wards  they  have  breeches  of  Linnen,  or  Sendalc,  which  are 
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covered  with  Cloath,  and  reach  downc  to  their  hcclcs,  but 
then  they  are  folded  againe  upwards,  and  tucked  undet 
their  girdle.  Upon  their  girdle,  which  (as  we  told  you) 
is  made  with  exquisite  and  curious  worke,  they  doe  ftstea 
certaine  bells,  very  like  to  the  instruments  that  are  bcfoit 
named,  which  in  mooving  of  themselves,  and  in  fightiiffi 
with  their  enemies,  doe  rmg,  and  make  a  noyse,  and  adde 
courage  unto  them,  while  they  are  in  combate  with  that 
adversaries.  Upon  their  Iccpcs  they  have  likewise  that 
Buskins,  after  the  Portugalf  fashion.  Their  Armour  m. 
have  already  declared,  that  is  to  say;  Bow  and  Arroires, 
Sword,  Dagger  and  Target :  but  yet  with  this  caveat,  that 
whosoever  weareth  a  Bow,  he  weareth  also  a  Dagger,  but 
no  Target :  for  those  two  weapons  may  not  be  worw 
together,  but  Sword  and  Target  they  may  lawfully  weare 
both  at  once. 
Tkt  Ml&tarte  xhg  common  Souldiers  goe  all  naked  from  the  girdk- 
"^^J^f  stead  upwards^  and  have  the  rest  of  their  bodies  armed 
with  Bow  and  Arrowes,  and  Daggers.  These  are  ther 
that  doe  first  oflFer  the  skirmish,  gomg  out  before  the  re« 
of  the  Army,as  it  were  severally  and  dispersedly  provoking 
to  fight,  and  receiving  the  shot  from  a  farre  off,  they  turw 
and  winde  this  way  and  that  way,  and  doe  nimbly  Icape 
from  one  side  to  another,  to  the  end  they  may  avoyd  tw 
lighting  of  their  enemies  Arrowes.  Besides  these,  there 
are  also  certaine  quicke  and  gallant  young  men,  that  nuuK 
out  before  the  rest,  which  with  the  ringing  of  their  beUj 
(as  before  is  said)  are  as  it  were  corarorters  of  their 
fellowes,  and  when  they  have  fought  so  much,  that  the 
Captaine  thinketh  them  to  be  even  weary,  then  doth  Ik 
call  them  backe  with  the  sound  of  one  of  those  instrument* 
above  mentioned :  so  that  perceiving  the  medley  to  «u 
hot,  they  turn  about  and  retyre  themselves  backe  againe. 
and  others  succeede  in  their  places,  which  course  is  sriD 
observed  and  kept  untill  such  time,  as  both  the  Armies 
doe  indeed  joyne  all  their  maine  forces  together,  and  )o 
fight  it  out. 

In    the    place    above    described,    there    were    sundry 
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icouniers  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other.  And  in  the 
rst  batailes  the  people  of  Congo  remained  Conquerors: 
)ui  afterwardj  when  they  had  divers  times  fought  together 
with  great  losse  on  both  sides,  and  victuals  began  now  to 
tfaile,  and  consequently  men  waxed  sicke  and  died,  the 
Campe  of  the  King  of  Congo  was  dissolved,  and  every 
man  returned  to  his  owne  home. 

In  this  meane  while  Paulo  Diaz,  though  he  could  not 
joync  his  forces  with  the  Army  of  his  friends  that  came 
to  succour  him,  yet  set  himselfe  forwards,  and  passing  over 
the  River  stayed  at  Luiola,  because  it  was  a  place  very 
strong,  and  fit  to  resist  the  King  of  Angola.  The  situation 
of  Luiola  is  this :  The  two  Rivers,  Coanza  and  Luiola  doc 
joyne  together  about  one  hundred  and  five  miles  from  the 
Sea  shore,  and  a  little  above  the  said  joyning,  these  Rivers 
doe  sever  themselves,  for  the  space  of  an  Harquebusse 
shot,  so  that  they  make  as  it  were  an  Hand  betweene  them. 
In  which  Hand,  at  the  meeting  of  the  two  Rivers  there  [11. vii.  997.5" 
riseth  a  hill,  which  Paulo  Diaz  surprized  and  fortified  for 
his  belter  safetie.  And  whereas  in  times  past,  there  was 
never  any  habitation  there,  now  at  this  present  it  is  growne 

^ta  be  a  prety  Counlrey  inhabited  by  the  Portugals. 

^  From  this  place  thus  surprized  by  Paulo  Diaz,  and 
called  Luiola,  you  may  saile  aJong  the  River  with  certainc 
small  vessels,  even  to  the  Sea,  and  ^o^  by  land  without 
any  danger  for  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  five  miles. 
Neerc  thereunto  are  the  hills,  that  are  called  the  hills  of 
Cabambe,  producing  infinite  store  of  Silver:  which  the 
said  Diaz  doth  every  day  by  little  and  little  endevour  to 
conquer.  And  these  hils  are  the  grand  quarrell  betweene 
him  and  the  people  of  Angola.  For  knowing  that  the 
Portugals  doe  esteeme  greatly  of  these  hills,  in  regard  of 
the  Silver  pits  which  are  there  in  great  abundance;  they 
doc  use  all  the  force  and  skill  they  can  to  kccpc  the 
Portugals  from  them.  They  fight  also  with  them  in 
divers  other  places:  for  the  Portugals  passing  over  the 
River  Coanza,  do  continually  make  in-roades  into  the 
Countries  that  are  subject  to  the  King  of  Angola. 
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The  weapons  of  these  peoples,  arc  Bowes  sixe  handfiiB 
long,  with  strings  made  or  the  barks  of  Trees,  Arrowesfli 
Wood,  Icsse  then  a  mans  little  finger,  and  sixc  handfub 
long.  They  have  Iron  heads,  made  like  a  hooke,  and 
featners  of  Birds  in  the  tops  of  them :  and  of  these 
Arrowes  they  use  to  carry  to  the  number  of  sixe  or  scvca 
upon  their  Bow  hand,  without  arw  Quiver  at  all.  Thdr 
£>afi^;ers  are  fashioned  with  a  haft  after  the  maoner  of  1 
Knift,  which  they  weare  at  their  girdle,  on  their  left  sid«, 
and  hold  them  aloft  in  their  hands,  when  they  fight  with 
them.  By  their  Militaric  actions  and  proceedings,  yw 
may  observe  their  great  skill  and  good  order  in  matter  of 
warrc.  For  in  divers  batailes  that  were  bctweenc  them 
and  the  Portugals,  it  was  plainely  scene  how  they  couW 
chuse  their  advantages  against  their  enemies,  as  bf 
assaulting  them  in  the  night  time,  and  in  rainy  weather, 
to  the  end  that  their  Harquebusses  and  Gunncs  shouU 
not  take  rire ;  and  also  by  aividing  their  forces  into  man? 
troopes,  to  trouble  them  the  more.  The  King  doth  not  use 
to  goe  to  the  warre  in  his  owne  person,  but  scndcth  his 
Caplaines  in  his  stead.  The  people  are  also  accustomed 
to  flye  and  runne  away  incontinently,  as  soonc  as  they  see 
their  Capraine  slaine,  neither  can  they  be  perswaded  to  staj 
by  any  reason  or  argument,  but  presently  yccid  up  tk 
field.  They  arc  all  Foot-men,  neither  have  they  any 
Horses  at  all;  and  therefore  the  Captaines,  if  they  wiD 
not  goe  on  foote,  cause  themselves  to  bee  carried  on  iht 
shoulders  of  their  Slaves,  after  one  of  the  three  manoefi; 
which  we  will  shew  unto  you  hereafter. 

This  Nation  goeth  out  to  warre,  in  number  ahnoit 
infinite,  and  very  confusedly :  they  leave  no  man  at  hotw 
that  is  fit  to  carry  a  weapon :  they  make  no  preparation  of 
victuals  neccsstirie  for  the  Campe :  but  such  as  perhap* 
have  any,  convey  it  with  them  upon  the  shoulders  of  '  ' 
Servants,  and  yet  they  have  sundry  sorts  of  creatures 
might  bee  managed,  and  serve  their  turncs  to  draw,  andlo 
carry,  as  in  the  second  part  of  this  Treatise  shall  be 
described  unto  you.     And  thereupon  it  lallcth  out,  tint 
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j-when  they  corae  into  any  Countrey  with  their  whole 
[Army,  all  their  food  is  quickly  quite  consumed,  and  then 
lliaving  nothing  left  to  feed  upon,  they  dissolve  their  hoast 
leven  m  the  greatest  necessitie  of  prosecuting  their  entcr- 
[prise,  and  so  arc  inforcetJ  by  hunger  to  returne  into  their 
lowne  Countries. 

They  arc  greatly  given  to  Divination  by  Birds :  If  a 
[Bird  chance  to  flye  on  their  left  hand,  or  cry  in  such 
[manner,  as  those  which  make  profession  to  understand 
(the  same,  do  say,  that  it  fore-sheweth  ill  lucke  and 
^dversity,  or  that  they  may  goe  no  further  forwards,  they 
rill  presently  turne  backe  and  repaire  home :  which 
istome  was  also  in  the  old  time  observed  by  the  ancient 
[Romans,  and  likewise  at  this  day  by  sundry  other  Pagans. 
Now  if  it  shall  seeme  strange  to  any  man,  that  so  few 
*ortugall  Souldiers,  as  Paulo  Diaz  retaineth  there  with 
lim,  and  others  of  the  Portugall  Nation,  which  Traffickc 
[into  the  Realme,  and  releeve  him  with  succours,  being  in 
^number  but  three  hundred  at  the  most,  accounting  their 
slaves,  and  also  the  Male -con  tents,  the  Rebels  and 
•"ugitives  of  Angola,  which  daily  resort  unto  him,  and 
jamount  not  in  all  to  the  quantitie  of  fifteene  thousand 
[jnen,  should  be  able  to  make  so  gallant  a  resistance  against 
ithat  innumerable  rabble  of  Negroes,  being  subject  to  the 
ting  of  Angola,  which  are  gathered  there  together  (as  it 
is  said)  to  the  number  of  a  Million  of  soules.  I  answere, 
[that  great  reason  may  be  alleadged  for  the  same.  For 
le  Armie  of  the  Negroes  is  all  naked,  and  utterly  destitute 
\of  all  provision  and  furniture  for  Armour  of  defence : 
[And  as  for  their  weapons  of  offence,  they  consist  onely  but 
(of  Bowes  and  Daggers  (as  I  told  you.)  But  our  few 
[Portugals  that  are  there,  are  well  lapped  in  certaine  Jackets 
[that  are  stuffed  and  basted  with  bombaste,  and  stitched 
[and  quilted  very  soundly,  which  keepe  their  Armes  very 
ife,  and  their  bodies  downc-wards  as  low  as  their  knees : 
[Their  heads  also  are  armed  with  cappcs  made  of  the  same 
stuffe,  which  doe  resist  the  shot  of  the  Arrow,  and  the 
;  stroke  of  the  Dagger :  Besides  that,  they  arc  girt  with  long 
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swords,  and  some  Horsemen  there  are  among  them  tint 
carry  spearcs  for  their  weapons.  Now  you  must  under- 
stand that  one  man  on  horse-backe,  is  of  more  worth  iheaj 
1  hundred  Negroes,  because  the  Horsemen  doe  afrij 
them  greatly :  and  especially  of  those  that  doe  discha 
Gunnes  and  Peeces  of  Artillarie  against  them,  they 
stand  continually  in  an  extreame  bodily  feare.  So  thtf^ 
these  few  being  well  armed,  and  cunningly  and  artifidalir 
ordered,  must  needs  overcome  the  other,  though  they  be 
very  many  in  number.  This  Kingdome  of  Angola,  isfuB 
of  people  beyond  all  credite :  For  every  Man  taketh  as 
many  Wives  as  he  listeth,  and  so  they  multiply  infinitely: 
But  they  doc  not  use  so  to  do  in  the  kingdome  of  Coi^ 
which  liveth  after  the  manner  of  the  Christians. 

This  Kingdome  also  is  very  rich  in  Mines  of  Silver, 
and  most  excellent  Copper  ;  and  for  other  kinds  of  Mctodl, 
there  is  more  in  this  kingdome  then  in  any  other  CountrcT 
of  the  world  whatsoever.  Fruitftjl!  it  is  in  all  manner  w 
food,  and  sundry  sorts  of  Cattell,  and  specially  for  great 
heards  of  Kine.  True  it  is,  that  this  people  doc  low 
Dogges  flesh  better  then  any  other  mcate :  and  for  that 
purpose  they  feed  and  fatten  them,  and  then  kill  them 
and  sell  them  in  their  open  shambles.  It  is  constantly 
affirmed,  that  a  great  Dog  accustomed  to  the  Bull,  wxi 
sold  by  exchange  for  two  and  twentic  Slaves,  which  afer 
the  rate  of  ten  Duckets  a  poll,  were  worth  in  all  two 
hundred  and  twentie  Duckets:  in  so  high  a  price  and 
account  doe  they  hold  that  Creature. 

The  Monycs  that  are  used  in  Angola,  arc  much  different 
from  the  Lumache  of  Congo :  for  they  of  Angola  doc  use 
Beads  of  Glasse,  such  as  are  made  in  Venice,  as  bigge  as 
a  Nut,  and  some  of  lesser  quantitie,  and  of  divers  and 
sundry  colours  and  fashions.  These  doe  the  people  of 
Angola  make,  not  onely  to  use  them  for  money,  but  also 
for  an  ornament  of  their  men  and  women,  to  wcare  about 
their  necks  and  their  armcs,  and  are  called  in  their  tongue 
Anzolos ;  but  when  they  are  threedcd  upon  a  string  like  a 
pairc  of  Beads,  they  call  them  Mizanga. 
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The  King  of  Angola  is  by  religion  a  Gentile,  and 
worshippeth  Idols,  and  so  doe  all  the  people  in  his 
Kingdome.  It  is  true,  that  he  hath  grcatlj-  desired  lo 
become  a  Christian,  after  the  example  of  the  King  of 
Congo.  But  because  there  hath  not  beenc  as  yet  any 
possibilitie  to  send  Priests  unto  him,  that  might  lUuminatc 
and  instruct  him,  he  remaineth  still  in  darkncsse.  The 
foresaid  Signor  Odoardo  told  mec,  that  in  hts  time  the 
King  of  Angola  sent  an  Ambassadour  to  the  King  of 
Congo,  requesting  that  hee  would  send  him  some  religious 
persons  to  informe  him  in  the  Christian  Religion  :  but  the 
King  of  Congo  had  none  there  that  he  could  spare,  and 
therefore  could  send  him  none.  Ac  this  day,  both  these 
Kings  doe  Trafficke  together,  and  are  in  amitie  one  with 
another :  the  King  of  Angola  having  now  deered  and 
discharged  himsclfe  for  the  injuries  and  slaughters  thatwere 
committed  upon  those  of  Congo,  and  upon  the  Portugals 
at  Gabazo. 

The  language  of  the  people  of  Angola  is  all  one  with 
the  language  of  the  people  of  Congo,  oecause  {as  we  told 
you  before)  they  are  both  but  one  Kingdome.  Onely  the 
difference  betwcene  them  is,  as  commonly  it  is  betweenc 
two  Nations  that  border  one  upon  another. 

We  have  signified  unto  you  heretofore,  that  the  Bay  o( 
Cowes  doth  divide  the  Kingdome  of  Angola  in  the 
middest ;  and  hitherto  we  have  treated  but  of  the  one 
halfe  thereof :  Now  wee  will  describe  unto  you  the  second 
part  of  it,  which  lyeth  from  the  said  Bay  of  Cowes  towards 
the  South.  From  this  Bay  then,  to  the  blacke  Cape,  called 
Cape  Negro,  by  the  Coast  of  the  Ocean,  they  doe  reckon 
two  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  of  such  Countrcy  and 
soyle  as  the  former  is,  and  possessed  by  many  Lords  that 
arc  subject  to  the  King  of  Angola.  From  Cape  Negro 
there  runneth  a  line  towards  the  East,  through  the  middest 
of  the  Mountaines,  that  arc  called,  Monti  Frcddi,  that  is 
to  say,  The  cold  Mountaines :  which  also  in  some  ccrtaine 
parts  of  them,  that  are  higher  then  the  rest  towards  the 
Kquinoctiall,  are  tearmed  by  the  Portugals,  Monti  Ncvosi, 
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or  Snowy  Mountaincs,  and  so  endcth  at  the  rootcs  of  othe 
Mountaincs,  that  arc  called  the  Mountaincs  of  Crystsi 
(Out  of  these  Snowy  Mountaincs  doc  spring  the  waters  erf 
the  Lake  Dumbea  Zocchc.)  This  foresaid  line,  from  the 
Mountainc  of  Crystall,  draweth  on-wards  towards  tbe 
North  through  the  Mountaincs  of  Silver,  till  you  cone 
to  Malemba,  where  we  told  you  the  Kingdomc  of  Congo 
was  divided,  and  parted  the  River  of  Coari  in  the  midst. 
And  this  is  the  Countrcy  possessed  by  the  King  of  Angolj, 
whereof  I  have  no  more  to  say,  then  is  already  set  downc, 
neither  of  the  qualities  of  his  person,  nor  of  his  Court, 

Beginning  therefore  at  the  River  Coanza,  and  drawing 
towards  the  Equinoctiall  three  hundred  scventie  five  milrt, 
you  shall  finde  the  River,  that  they  call  Las  Barros 
VermcUias,  or  the  Redde  Pits,  which  are  indeed  the  ragged 
ruines  of  certaine  Rockes  worne  by  the  Sea ;  and  when 
they  fall  downe,  doc  shew  themselves  to  bee  of  1  rtd 
colour.  From  thence  by  a  direct  line  upon  the  North, 
that  which  the  King  possesscth,  is  foure  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  And  then  the  said  line  dividing  it  sclM 
towards  the  South,  passeth  by  the  hills  of  Crystall  (no* 
those  that  we  told  you  beibre  did  belong  to  Angola,  but 
others  that  are  called  by  the  same  name)  and  so  by  the 
Mountaines  of  Salnitro,  traversing  the  River  Vcrbela,  at 
the  roots  of  the  Mountaines  of  Silver,  it  endcth  ac  the 
Lake  Aquelunda,  which  is  the  space  of  five  hundred  miles. 
The  fourth  line  runneth  along  the  River  Coanza,  which 
issueth  out  of  the  said  Lake,  and  containeth  three  hundred 
and  sixtie  miles.  So  that  the  whole  Realme  now  possessed 
by  Don  Aivaro,  the  King  of  Congo  is  in  compasse,  one 
thousand  sixe  hundred  eightie  five  miles.  But  the  breadth 
thereof  bcginneth  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Zaire,  where 
the  point  is,  which  in  the  Portugall  speech  is  called, 
Padraon,  and  so  cutting  the  Kingdome  oi  Congo  in  the 
nuddle,  and  crossing  over  the  Mountaines  of  the  Siinne, 
and  the  Mountaines  of  Crystall^  there  it  endcth,  containing 
the  space  of  sixe  hundred  miles,  and  within  one  hundred 
and  fiftie  miles,  neere  to  the  River  Nilus.     Very  true  it 
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is  indeed,  that  in  ancient  time  the  Predecessors  of  this 
*rince  did  raigne  over  many  other  Countries  there-abouts, 
rhich  in  processe  of  time  they  have  lost :  and  although 
they  bee  now  in  the  government  of  others,  yet  doe  the  [Il.vii.999.] 
"lings  of  Congo,  reiaine  still  to  this  day  the  titles  of  those  Tht  title  or 
—legions,  as  for  example,  Don  Alvaro,  King  of  Congo,  and  'jt,  "J^^ 
fof  Abundos,  and  of  Matama,  and  of  C^izama,  and  of      "^^      *^' 
[Angola,  and  of  Cacongo,  and  of  the  seven  Kingdomes  of 
ICongere  Amolaza,  and  of  the  Pangelungos,  and  Lord  of 
Uhe  River  Zaire,  and  of  the  Anziquos,  and  Anziquana, 
ind  of  Loango. 

This  Kingdome  is  divided  into  sixe  Provinces,  that  is  Tkejjrtt 
to  say,  Bamba,  Songo,  Sundi,  Pango,  Batta,  and  Pemba.    »'**i*^'j!Jj 
The  Province  of  Bamba,  (which  is  the  greatest  and  the  ,^^  detcriptian 
richest)  is  governed  by  Don  Sebastian  Mani-Bamba,  cousin  cfit. 
ta  the  King  Don  Alvaro  last  deceased,  and  it  is  situated  Seiastiaa 
ipon  the  Sea-coast,  fi-om  the  River  Ambrize,  untill  you  '^'^/^  Cww-- 
)me  to  the  River  Coanza  towards  the  South.     This  Don  ^.^  ^j^^  ^^^J 
:bastian   hath  under  his  Dominion  many  Princes  and  ruU  i^mUr 
[Lords,  and  the  name  of  the  greatest  of  them  are  these,  *'"• 

ion    Antonio    Mani-Bamba,    who    is    Lieutenant    and 
Brother  to  Don  Sebastian,  and  Mani-Lemba  another,  and 

tMani-Danda,  and  Mani-Bengo,  and  Mani-Loanda,  who 
is  Governour  of  the  Hand  of  Loanda,  and  Mani-Corimha, 
and  Mani-Coanza,  and  Mani-Cazzanzi.  All  these  doe 
governe  all  the  Sea-coast  but  within  Land,  for  that  part 
which  belongeth  to  Angola,  there  are  another  people  called 
the  Ambundos,  who  dwelling  on  the  borders  or  Angola, 
are  subject  to  the  said  Mani-Bamba,  and  they  are  these* 
AngBzi,  Chinghengo,  Motollo,  Chabonda,  and  many 
.others  of  baser  condition. 

Note,  that  this  word  Mani,  signifieth  a  Prince  or  a  MoMuahaiU 
pLord,  and  the  rest  of  the  word  is  the  name  of  the  Countrey  "V'ifi"^- 
[and  Lordship,  where  the  Lord  ruleth.  As  for  example, 
[Mani-Bamba  signifieth  the  Lord  of  the  Countrey  of 
[Bamba,  and  Mani-Corimba,  the  Lord  of  the  Countrey  of 
Corimba,  which  is  a  part  of  Bamba,  and  so  likewise  of  j*^^  Confinet 
the  rest.     This  Province  of  Bamba  confineth  with  Angola  e/Bambe. 
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on  the  Souths  and  upon  the  East  of  it  towards  the  Lake 
Achelunda,  lyeth  the  Countrey  of  Quizama,  iritidi  » 
governed  like  a  Common-wealth,  and  is  divided  among  i 
number  of  Lords,  who  indeed  living  at  their  owne  libertie, 
doe  neither  obey  the  King  of  Congo,  nor  the  King  of 
Angola. 

And  to  be  short,  these  Lords  of  Quizama,  after  tlief 
had  a  long  time  quarrelled  with  Paulo  Diaz,  yet  at  list 
they  became  his  subjects,  because  they  would  avoyd  the 
yoke  of  the  King  of  Angola,  and  by  their  good  aid  asd 
assistajicc,  doth  Paulo  Diaz  greatly  helpe  himsclfe  againtt 
the  said  King  of  Angola. 

Now,  the  aforesaid  Countrey  of  Bamba,  (as  we  hwt 
told  you)  is  the  principall  Province  of  all  the  Realme  of 
Congo,  and  indcttJ  the  very  Key,  and  the  Buckler  and  tk 
Sword,  and  the  defence  thereof,  and  (as  it  were)  ibe 
frontier  which  opposeth  it  selfe  against  all  their  £nenuc& 
For  it  resisteth  all  the  revolts  and  rebellions  of  those 
quarters,  and  hath  very  valorous  people  in  it,  that  are 
alwayes  readie  for  to  fight,  so  that  they  doe  continuallf 
kecpe  their  Adversaries  of  Angola  in  great  awe  :  and  if  U 
happen  at  any  time  that  their  King  stand  in  need,  they 
are  alwayes  at  his  command  to  annoy  the  other  Countries 
whensoever.  When  need  requircth,  he  may  have  a 
Campe  foure  hundred  thousand  men  of  Warre,  and  jw 
that  number  is  but  oncly  the  sixt  part  of  the  whde 
Kingdome,  though  Indeed  it  be  the  better  part  and  tiie 
stronger.  The  principal]  Citie  of  this  Province  lyeth  in 
the  Plalne  which  Is  betweene  the  River  Loze  and  Ambrize, 
aitd  is  called  Panza  (which  is  a  common  name  for  every 
Towne.)  There  dwcUeth  the  Lord  of  the  Province,  and 
it  is  distant  from  the  Sea  one  hundred  miles.  In  this 
Signorie  also  doe  the  hils  begin,  where  the  Mines  of  siKtr 
and  other  metals  are  found,  and  so  stretch  out  towards  the 
Kingdome  of  Angola.  It  is  very  rich,  for  upon  the  Coast 
of  the  Sea  there,  they  have  great  store  of  the  Lumache, 
which  are  used  for  moneyes  over  all  the  Kingdome  of 
Congo ;    Besides,   there  is  also  a  greater  Trafficke  and 
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[Market  for  slaves,  that  are  brought  out  of  Angola,  then 
any  place  else.     For  there  are  yearely  bought  by  the 
'ortugals  above  five  thousand  head  of  Negroes,  which 
lerwards  they  conveigh  away  with  them,  and  so  sell  them 
into  divers  parts  of  the  World. 

The  people  of  this  Province,  are  in  Armes  the  most 
iliant  of  all  the  Kingdome  of  Congo.  They  goe  armed 
like  the  Slavonians,  with  long  and  large  Swords,  that  are 
jroughl  them  out  of  Portugall.  There  are  among  them 
rery  mightie  men,  that  will  cleave  a  slave  in  the  middest 
It  one  blow,  and  cut  off  the  head  of  a  BuU  at  one  stroke 
Mth  one  of  those  Swords-  And  (that  which  is  more, 
ind  will  peradventure  seeme  incredible)  one  of  these 
raliant  men  did  beare  upon  his  arme  a  certaine  Vessel] 
>f  Wine,  which  was  the  fourth  part  of  a  Butte,  and  might 
reigh  about  three  hundred  twcntie  five  pound,  until!  it 
IS  cleane  emptied.  Moreover,  they  doe  carrie  Bow  and 
Lrrowes,  whereat  they  are  very  quicke  and  nimble,  and 
rithall  their  long  Targets  made  of  the  Dants  skinne^ 
Jnchereof  wee  told  you  before,  when  wee  made  mention  of 
le  Anzichi. 
The  creatures  that  are  found  in  this  Province,  are  first 
»c  Elephants,  which  do  breed  over  all  the  Kingdome  of 
-ongo,  but  principally  in  the  Countrey  of  Bamba,  because 
'it  aboundeth  in  Woods,  in  pastures  and  in  waters. 

Signer  Odoardo  told  mee,  that  hee  had  oftentimes  taken 
the  measure  of  an  Elephants  foot  in  the  dust,  and  one  of 
them  was  in  plaine  Diameter  foure  spannes  broad.  But  in 
these  quarters  they  say  that  the  Elephants  doe  live  one 
hundred  and  fiftie  yeares,  and  that  untill  the  middle  of 
their  age  they  continue  still  in  growing.  And  to  confirme 
this  truth  he  added,  that  hee  had  scene  and  weighed  divers 
'  their  Teeth  (which  are  not  of  home,  as  some  ihinke) 
id  their  waight  amounted  to  two  hundred  pounds  apiece, 
'ter  the  rate  of  twelve  ounces  to  every  pound.  In  the 
^anguage  of  Congo,  the  Elephants  Tooth  is  called  Mene- 
lanzao,  that  is  to  say.  The  Tooth  of  an  Elephant. 
Their  Eares  are  greater  then  the  greatest  Targets  that 
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the  Turkes  use  to  wcare,  in  lenj 

like  an  Egge,  and  towards  theii 

be  narrower  and  sharper.     Witft  tncir  tares,   ana  wiu 

their  Trunke,  and  with  their  Taylc,  they  beat  away  tnt 

Flies  that  trouble  them. 

They  have  in  their  Taylc,  ccrtaine  haires  or  bristles  is 
biggc  as  Rushes  or  Broome-sprigs,  of  a  shining  bhdK 
colour.  The  older  they  be,  the  rairer  and  stronger  thcr 
bee,  and  of  great  price  among  them. 

And  for  the  cause  lately  rehearsed,  many  there  are, 
which  wayting  for  the  Elephants,  when  they  ascend  tonx 
steepe  and  narrow  way,  doe  come  behind  them,  and  wtb 
very  sharpe  Knives  cut  off  their  Tayles :  the  poore  bast 
being  not  able  in  those  straites  to  tume  backe  to  revet^ 
it  selfe,  nor  with  his  Trunke  to  reach  his  Enemic.  Afld 
this  they  doc,  onely  to  have  those  hatrcs,  which  they  sell 
for  two  or  three  slaves  a  piece.  Other  light  lod 
couragious  persons  there  are,  that  trusting  much  to  tbeii 
swiftnesse  in  running,  doc  lye  in  a  waitc,  and  set  upon  tIk 
poore  beasts  behind,  whiles  they  are  in  feeding,  and  at  ooe 
blow  attempt  to  cut  off  their  Tayles,  and  so  cndevour  to 
save  themselves  by  running  away  in  a  round.      For  tbe 

freatnesse  of  the  beast  is  such  as  out-right  it  is  very  swift, 
ecausc  it  maketh  very  large  strides,  though  indeed  bur 
slow,  and  in  the  plaine  is  farrc  quicker  then  any  lustie 
Horse :  but  in  turning  round  it  loseth  much  time,  and  so 
the  Huntsman  cscapeth  in  safctic. 

In  their  feeding,  they  use  to  shake  and  root  up  the  grot 
Trees  with  the  force  of  their  shoulders,  and  strength  of 
their  whole  backcs :  But  the  smaller  Trees  they  take 
betwcene  both  their  Teeth,  and  so  bow  them  and  plucke 
them  downe,  that  they  may  feede  upon  the  leaves  of  them: 
insomuch,  as  sometimes  they  breake  one  of  their  Teetb 
with  so  doing.  And  this  is  the  cause  why  you  shall  find 
divers  of  them  in  the  fields  that  have  lost  their  Teeth. 
They  chawe  their  meatc  with  their  short  Teeth,  which 
are  not  scene  as  their  two  long  Tuskes  arc :  and  they 
Carrie  it  to  their  mouth  by  their  long  Snout,  or  Trunke, 
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/hich  is  to  them  in  stead  of  an  arme  and  a  hand.     The 

ip  of  their  Trunke  is  ^shioned  and  divided  into  little 

its,  and  (as  it  were)  fingers,  wherewith  they  will  take  up 

fcry  small  things,  as  Nuts,  and  Strawes,  and  Berries,  and 

[so  reach  them  to  their  mouth,  as  I,  Philippo  Pigafetta  have 

[scene  my  setfe  at  Lisbon. 

The  Females  of  these  Creatures,  doe  beare  their  brood 
[■in  their  wombe  for  the  space  of  two  yeares  and  no  more : 
pAnd  for  as  much  as  the  yong  Elephant  cannot  so  quickly 
(be  brought  up,  (for  it  groweth  very  slowly)  the  Milke  is 
tept  from  it,  and  so  it  waxeth  apt  to  feed  of  it  selfe.  And 
^therefore  Mother  Nature  hath  provided  that  the  Elephants 
re  not  great  with  young,  but  from  seven  yeares  to  seven 
rearcs. 

Their  skinne  is  hard  beyond  all  credit.     For  being  foure 
ingers  thicke,  it  cannot  be  pierced,  no  not  with  the  shot 
)f  an  Harquebusse. 
The  people  of  that  Countrey  have  not  the  skill  to  tame 
[these  beasts.    Whereby  they  might  reape  great  commoditie 
|;»nd  profit,  for  carrying  their  stuffe  from  place  to  place  for 
'divers  other  good  uses.      But  yet   they  take  them  by 
[digging  certaine  deepe  Trenches  in  the  places,  where  they 
[use  to  pasture,  which  Trenches  are  very  narrow  at  the 
ibottome,  and  broad  above,  to  the  end  the  beast  may  not 
lelpe  himselfe,  and  leape  out  when  hee  is  fallen  into  them. 
"i'hese  Trenches  they  cover  with  Soddes  of  Earth,  and 
[Grasse,  and  leaves,  because  the  beast  should  not  see  their 
•traine,  but  passing  over  them  remayne  there  entrenched. 
[Whereupon  the  Gentleman  beforenamed  told  me,  that  he 
[had  seene  with  his  owne  eyes  a  very  strange  and  admirable 
khing  in  Coanza  ;  namely,  that  a  young  Elephant  following 
^his  Damme,  fell  downe  by  chance  into  one  of  these  Pits, 
ind  after  that  she  could  not  with  all  her  skill  and  strength 
|draw  him  out  of  it,  she  buried  him  therein,  and  covered 
lim  with  Earth,  with  branches  and  with  boughes,  inso- 
much as  she  filled  the  pit  up  to  the  top,  to  the  end  that  the 
Hunters  should  not  enjoy  her  Calfe,  choosing  rather  lo 
[kill  it  her  selfe,  then  to  leave  it  to  the  mercie  of  the  crucll 
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Huntsmen.  This  loving  and  kind  Mother,  noi  fearing 
the  people  (that  stood  round  about  her,  and  shouioi 
against  her,  and  thrcatned  her  with  sundry  weapons,  lad 
uttered  strange  clamours  and  noyses  ro  affray  her,  nd 
cast  many  fires  at  her)  but  assuring  her  selfe  in  her  owne 
strong  and  valiant  nature,  did  labour  and  toyle  froo 
morning  till  night,  that  she  might  draw  her  Calfc  ooi 
of  the  pit :  and  when  shee  found  that  it  was  not  possible 
for  her  to  atchieve  what  shee  desired,  then  she  covered  ilia 
manner  as  we  have  told  you. 

The  Elephant  is  a  very  gentle  beast,  and  trustcth  greith 
in  his  naturall  strength.  Hee  feareth  nothing,  nor  hurtcw 
any  man  that  doth  not  trouble  him  :  and  hauntcth  nem 
to  mens  houses,  without  doing  any  harme  at  all.  If  ba 
espie  men  that  gne  in  his  waike,  hec  will  not  meddle  with 
them,  unlesse  they  seeke  to  molest  him  :  saving  that  soiiK- 
times  peradventure  he  will  gently  with  his  Snout,  hojriB 
them  upwards  into  the  Ayre,  whom  hcc  meeteth  witfaaA 
in  his  way,  and  that  is  all  the  hurt  he  will  doe  unto  them. 
These  Elephants  doe  greatly  delight  in  waters.  For 
Signer  Odoardo  affirmed,  that  in  the  way  bctwcene 
Cazanza  and  Loanda,  in  a  little  grasse  Valley  he  had  scene 
about  one  hundred  of  them  in  a  company,  old  and  youi^ 
that  followed  their  Dammes :  they  use  to  goe  together  in 
Heards,  as  Kinc,  and  Camels,  and  other  such  like  geotk 
Creatures  doc,  and  not  alone  like  Lions  and  other  such 
wild  beasts. 

There  are  brought  into  the  Countries  of  the  Anzkiii, 
some  of  the  Homes  that  grow  upon  the  nose  of  the 
Rhinoceros,  that  are  both  of  great  value  and  estinuttion. 
and  also  used  for  the  heipe  of  divers  Diseases. 

There  are  in  the  Region  of  the  Anzichi,  Lions  il», 
like  the  Lions  that  breed  in  other  parts  of  the  World,  but 
they  doc  not  use  to  haunt  the  Region  of  Bamba :  But  in 
Bamba  there  are  vcrie  great  store  of  Tygrcs,  which  ut 
of  the  x'cry  same  shape  that  those  in  Florence  arc,  which 
Signor  Odoardo  saw  there,  and  testifieth  to  Sc  very  Tyerw 
indeed.     They  will  not  set  upon  any  men  that  are  wfiite. 
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»ut  onely  such  as  are  blacke :  And  it  hath  beene  found, 

tthat  when  the  white  and  the  blackc  have  slept  together  in 

le  night-time,  they  have  slaine  the  blacke  to  devoure 

icm,  and  spared  the  white. 

When  they  are  hungry,  they  will  be  so  bold  as  to  fetch 

[Cattle,  even  out  of  the  yards  that  are  about  the  houses 

Hthout  any  feare  at  all,  when  they  cannot  find  any  victuals 

ibroad  in  the  fields.    They  are  very  dangerous  and  hurtflill 

to  all  kinds  of  Creatures  whatsoever  they  bee,  and  in  that 

inguage  they  are  called,  Encoi. 

Tney  are  as  fierce  and  cruell  beasts  as  the  Lion,  and  roare 

the  Lion  doth.     They  are  also  altogether  like  the  Lion, 

iving  onely  in  the  colour  of  their  haire ;   for  the  Tygre 

|s  spotted,  but  the  Lion  all  of  one  coloiir.     They  use  to 

:c  and  kill   these  Tygrcs  after  divers  manners.     For 

jsidcs  that,  which  hath  beene  before  spoken,  they  poyson 

them  with  Sublimate,  or  some  other  venome,  mingled 

Lvith  flesh  which  is  laid  for  them.     Or  else  they  tye  young 

[Goates  at  certaine  Lines  made  like  snares,  and  ftstned 

)out  the  stocke  of  a  Tree,  so  that  when  the  beast  commeth 

to  her  prey,  the  Engine  openeth  it  selfe,  and  the  more  the 

)east  striveth  withall,  the  more  it  is  intangled,  and  so  at 

ist  is  hanged  therein. 

Signer  Odoardo  told  me,  that  he  had  gotten  one  of  AtameTjgre. 

1,  that  was  fiftecne  dayes  old,  and  hee  brought  it  up 

jvith  Goats  Milke  :  which  being  afterwards  growne  bigger 

[would  follow  him  like  a  Dogge :   and  although  it  were 

jtame,  yet  it  would  not  willingly  suffer  any  other  to  touch 

it,  besides  his  Master.     He  would  also  roare  mightily, 

[and  when  hee  was  angry,  his  eyes  would  lookc  very  terribly 

land  fearefully.     But  in  processe  of  time  this  Tygre  killed 

la  Dogge,  belonging  to  the  house,  and  also  a  Zebra,  that 

^-ere  very  deare  to  their  Master,  and  thereupon,  perceiving 

low  perillous  a  beast  it  was,  he  slue  it  with  an  Harquc- 

)usse-shot.    Hee  reported,  moreover,  that  the  Mostacchios 

[of  the  Tygre  are  held  in  that  Region  to  be  mortall  Poyson  : 

[for  beeing  given  in  meates,  it  procureth  a  man  to  die,  as 

lit   were  in  a  madnesse :    And  therefore  the  King  doth 
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punish  all  those  that  bring  him  a  Tygres  skin  without  the 
Mostacchios. 

There  breederh  likewise  in  this  Countrey  anotha 
The  Ztbra.  CrcaturCj  which  they  call  a  Zebra,  commonly  found  ibo 
in  ccrtaine  Provinces  of  Barbary  and  Africa,  whkk 
although  it  be  altogether  made  like  a  great  Mule,  yet  ii 
not  a  Mule  indeed,  for  it  beareth  young  ones.  It  hitk 
a  most  singular  skin,  and  peculiar  from  all  other  Creaturo. 
For  from  the  ridge  of  the  chin  downc  towards  the  befli. 
it  is  straked  with  rowcs  of  three  colours,  blacke,  whiti, 
and  browne  Bay,  about  the  breadth  of  three  fingers  i 
piece,  and  so  meet  againe  together  in  a  Circle,  every  row, 
with  his  owne  colour.  So  that  the  necke,  and  the  bead; 
and  the  Maine  (which  is  not  great)  and  the  cares,  and  ill 
the  legs  are  so  interchanged  with  these  colours,  and  in 
such  manner  and  order,  as  with  out  all  faile,  if  the  fit« 
strake  beginne  with  white,  then  followeth  the  second  mth 
blaclce,  and  In  the  third  place  the  Bay :  and  so  anotha 
course  beginning  in  white,  endeth  still  in  Bay.  And  thii 
rule  is  generally  and  infellibly  observed  over  all  the  bodic- 
Thc  Tayle  is  like  the  Tayle  of  a  Mule,  of  a  Morcll  colour, 
but  yet  it  is  well  coloured,  and  hath  a  glistering  glosse. 
The  feet  like  the  feet  of  a  Mule,  and  so  are  the  hoofe 
But  touching  the  rest  of  her  carriage  and  qualities,  sh«  i* 
very  lustie  and  pleasant  as  a  Horse  ;  and  specially  in  going, 
and  in  running  shee  is  so  light  and  so  swift,  that  it  u 
admirable.  Insomuch  as  in  Portugall  and  in  Castile  also, 
it  is  commonly  used  (as  it  were  for  a  Proverbc)  as  swift 
as  a  Zebra,  when  they  will  signifie  an  exceeding  quick* 
nesse.  These  Creatures  are  all  wild,  they  brcai  every 
yeare,  and  are  there  in  such  abundance  that  they  nt 
innumerable.  If  they  were  made  tame,  they  would  serw 
to  runnc  and  to  draw  for  the  warres,  and  for  many  otbff 
good  uses,  as  well  as  the  best  Horses  that  arc. 
rkemamnof  Neccssitie  has  taught  them  to  use  men  in  steed  of 
'^"""'■O'.'''*"/ labouring  Cattell.  For  either  they  lay  themselves  lU 
'cJe^'  ^otig  in  ccrtaine  Litters  (as  it  were)  or  else  set  themselves 
upright,  with  shadowes  over  them  to  kcepe  chem  from 
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le  Sunne,  and  so  they  cause  themselves  to  bee  canyed 

>o  and  fro,  by  their  slaves,  or  by  other  men  that  for  wages 

alwayes  readie  at  Poste-houses  to  that  purpose.     Tney 

lat  meane  to  journey  with  speed,  doe  take  with  them 

wny  slaves,  and  when  the  first  number  are  weary,  then 

loe  the  second  number  undertake  the  burden,  and  so 

icessively  change  one  after  another,  as  the  Tartarians  and 

*ersians  use  to  doe  with  their  Horses :   and  these  men 

:ing  thus  accustomed  to  these  labours,  (and  so  often 

dancing)  will  goc  as  ft.5t  as  any  Postilion  gallop. 

There  are  also  to  be  found  in  this  Countrie,  certaine 

)ther  fourc-footcd  beasts,  somewhat  lesse  then  Oxen,  of 

)lour  Red,  with  homes  like  Goats  homes,  which  are  very 

looth  and  glistring,  and  inclining  to  blacke,  whereof 

icy  make  divers  prctic  knackes,  as  they  doe  likewise  of 

le  Busses  homes.      They  have  their  heads  and  their 

lires,  like  the  heads  &  haircs  of  Oxen :  and  their  skins 

of  great  estimation ;    and  therefore  they  are  carried 

into  Portujjall,   and   from   thence   into   Germanic   to   be 

"ressed,  and  then  they  arc  called  Dantes.     The  King  of 

^ongo  is  very  desirous  to  have  some  men  that  had  skill 

cleanse  them,  and  dresse  them,  and  to  make  them  fit 

)r  use,  to  end  he  might  employ  them  for  Armour  of 

lefencc.     And  yet  those  Nations  doe  alreadie  use  them 

[for  Shields  and  Targets ;  and  doe  find  that  they  will  resist 

Ithe  blow  of  a  weapon,  and  especially  the  shot  or  an  Arrow. 

~"hcy  kill  them  with  Harquebusses,  and  with  Arrowcs. 

tut  if  they  doe  espie  the  Huntsman,  they  will  set  upon 

lim,  and  being  by  nature  very  fierce,  and  couragious,  they 

rill  so  knocke  him  and  thumpe  him  with  their  feet,  and 

[their  Muzzle  (because  they  cannot  doe  him  any  harme 

rith  their  homes)  that  they  will  leave  him  either  halfe 

lead,  or  starke  dead.     There  is  also  an  infinite  number  of 

nid  Bufl^es,  that  goe  wandring  about  the  Desarts,  in  the 

lingdome  of  the  Anzlchl ;  and  wild  Asses  likewise,  which 

the  Greekes  call  Onagri. 

There  are  besides  these,  other  beasts,  called  Empalanga, 
which  are  in  bignesse  and  shape  like  Oxen,  saving  that 
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they  hold  rheir  necke  and  head  aloft,  and  have  their  bocM 
broad  and  crooked^  three  hand- breadths  long,  divided  iiD 
knots,  and  sharpc  at  the  ends,  whereof  they  might  ndK 
very  faire  Cornets  to  sound  withall :  and  although  therlhit 
in  the  Forrests,  yet  are  they  not  noysome  nor  hamidttlL 
The  skins  of  their  neckes  are  used  for  shoo-soles,  and  thdr 
flesh  for  meate.  They  might  likewise  be  brought  to  dm 
the  Plough,  and  doc  good  service  in  any  other  labour,  ud 
tilling  of  the  ground.  Moreover,  they  feed  great  hoi 
of  I^nc,  and  tame  Oxen,  tame  Hogs,  and  wild  Books, 
flockes  of  Sheepe  and  Goats,  Signor  Odoardo  affinned 
that  the  Goats  and  the  Sheepe  doc  bring  forth  two,  ud 
three,  and  fourc  Lambs  or  Kids  at  a  time,  and  two,  who 
they  have  fewest,  and  never  one  alone  at  any  time. 

There  are  Wolves  also  which  love  the  Oyle  of  Palmes, 
beyond  all  measure.  They  will  smell  this  Oylc  afimt  off, 
and  steale  it  in  the  night  time  out  of  their  houses  of 
straw,  and  sometimes  from  those  that  carrie  it  by  the  w, 
whiles  the  poore  soules  doe  rest  themselves  and  slcepc 
The  Oyle  (as  shall  be  told  you)  is  made  of  the  Palme-tree; 
it  is  thicke  and  hard,  like  Butter.  And  it  is  a  marvelltD 
see,  how  these  Wolves  doe  take  a  Botdc  that  is  ^  of 
this  liquor  betweene  their  teeth,  and  so  cast  it  on  their 
shoulders,  and  runne  away  withall,  as  our  Wolves  hm 
doe  with  a  Sheepe.  There  are  very  great  store  of  Foxes, 
that  steale  Hennes  as  our  Foxes  doc.  And  farther  » 
this  Countrie  of  Bamba,  there  is  an  innumerable  quantitic 
of  hunting  game,  as  Stags,  fallow  Deere,  Roc-buckes,  ami 
Gazels,  whereof  he  affirmed  that  he  had  seene  exceeding 
great  herds,  as  also  of  Conies  and  Hares,  because  that 
were  no  Hunters  to  kill  them. 

In  the  Region  of  Pemba  there  arc  many  wild  Civet* 
cats,  which  the  Portugals  call  Algazia,  and  some  of  these, 
the  people  of  that  Countrie  had  made  tame,  that  they 
might  enjoy  their  Civet,  in  the  smell  whereof  they  doc 
greatly  delight.  But  this  was  before  the  Portugals  did 
trafficke  with  those  Countries.  And  in  Manibatta  that 
are   caught   many   Sables,  with   very   white   haires,  and 
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exceeding  &ne,  called  Incire :  but  no  man  may  weare  these 
skinnes  iinlesse  the  Prince  permit  him  so  to  doe ;  for,  it  is 
held  in  great  estimation,  and  every  Sable  is  worth  a  Slave. 
Towards  the  Anzichi  they  catch  Marterns  also,  wherewith  ^  ■'•o.jw, 
they  apparell  themselves,  as  in  due  place  we  will  note  imto      "*'*'• 
you.     Apes,  Monkies,  and  such  other  kind  of  beasts,  ^•K"''^'' 
small  and  great  of  all  sorts  there  are  many  in  the  Region  "* 

of  Sogno,  that  Heth  upon  the  River  Zaire. 

Of  Adders  and  Sn^es  you  shall  find  some  that  are  five  f^f?^ 
and  twentie  spanne  long,  and  five  span  broad:  and  the  j^,f„ame. 
bcllie  and  the  mouth  so  large,  that  they  can  swallow  and 
receive  into  their  bellie  a  whole  Stag,  or  any  other  creature 
of  that  bignesse.     And  it  is  called,  Naumri  that  is  to  ^JJj^J^ 
say,  A  great  Water-adder.     It  will  goe  forth  of  the  water  j^f^^g  fj^ 
up  to  the  Land  to  prey  for  his  victuals,  and  then  returne  nam.    In 
into  the  Rivers  againe,  and  so  it  liveth  in  both   the  BraaUatj 
Elements.     It  will  get  it  selfe  up  upon  the  boughs  and  '^^      *" 
branches  of  Trees,  and  there  watch  the  Cattell  that  feed    ■' 
thereabouts,  which  when  they  are  come  neere  unto  it,  pre- 
sently it  will  fell  upon  them,  and  wind  it  selfe  in  many 
twines  about  them,  and  clap  his  taile  on  their  hinder  parts, 
and  so  it  straineth  them,  and  biteth  so  many  holes  in  them, 
that  at  last  it  killeth  them.     And  then  it  draweth  them 
into   some   Wood,   or   other    solitarie    place,    where   it 
dcvoureth  them  at  pleasure,  skinne,  homes,  hoofes  and  all. 
Now  it  felleth  out,  that  when  it  is  thus  full,  and  (as  it 
were)  great  with  so  monstrous  a  meale,  it  becommeth 
almost  drunke,  and  very  sleepie,  so  that  any  child  may  kill 
it.     And  in  this  sort  will  it  remaine  full  and  satisfied  for 
the  space  of  five  or  sixe  dayes  together,  and  then  returne 
againe  to  prey.     These  Adders  doe  change  their  skinnes 
in  their  OTdinarie  seasons ;   yea,  and  sometimes  after  they 
have  eaten  so  monstrously,  and  the  said  Sloughs,  when 
they  are  found,  are  gathered  up,  and  reserved  for  a  shew 
of  so  unmeasurable  a  Creature.     These  Adders  are  also 
greatly  esteemed  by  the  Pagan  Negroes,  for  they  doe  use 
to  roast  them,  and  eate  them  for  meate,  and  make  more 
account  of  them  then  they  doe  of  Hennes,  or  any  such 
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delicate  flesh.     They  find  great  store  of  them,  whcotky 
have  occasion  to  burnc  their  thicke  Woods ;  for  ihere' 

(II.  vti.  shall  have  them  lying  on  the  ground,  rosted  with  the  fet' 

loo}.]  Besides  these  there  arc  Vipers  also,  well  knowne  uotoibl 
People.  Which  Vipers  arc  so  vcnemous,  that  such  use 
bitten  by  them,  doc  die  within  the  space  of  foure  vi 
twentic  houres.  But  the  Negroes  are  acquainted  wia 
certainc  herbs  that  will  heale  their  wounds. 

There  arc  also  certainc  other  Creatures,  which  bei%s 
big  as  Rams,  have  wings  like  Dragons,  with  long  taue^ 
and  long  chaps,  and  divers  rowes  of  teeth,  smd  ^ed  u^ 
raw  flesh.  Their  colour  is  blue  and  grcenc,  their  skioK 
bepainted  like  scales ;  and  two  feet  they  have,  but  no 
more.  The  Pagan  Negroes,  doe  use  to  worship  them  a 
Gods,  and  at  this  day  you  may  sec  divers  of  them,  thai 
are  kept  for  a  wonder.  And  because  they  are  very  rate, 
the  chiefc  Lords  there  doe  curiously  preserve  them,  and 
suffer  the  people  to  worship  them,  which  tcndcth  gradj 
to  their  profit,  by  reason  or  the  gifts  and  oblations  whidi 
the  people  offer  unto  them.  There  are  there  also  to  be 
found  Chamclions. 

Other  Serpents  there  are  that  are  vcnemous,  that  canie 
upon  the  tippe  of  their  taylc,  a  certainc  little  roundell  lib 
a  Bell,  which  ringeth  as  they  goe,  so  as  it  may  be  heard. 

Tht  Eitrid^.  Estridges  are  found  in  those  Parts  of  Sundi,  and  flrf 
Batta,  that  are  towards  the  Muzambi.  The  yoonf 
Estridges  doe  spring  out  of  their  egges,  being  warmed  mi 
disclosed  by  the  eye  and  heate  of  the  Sunne.  Thcii 
feathers  are  used  in  stead  of  Ensignes  and  Banners  in 
Warre,  mingled  with  some  plumes  of  the  Peacockc,  ind 
are  fashioned  in  the  likenesse  of  a  shadow  against  tix 
Sunne.     And  forasmuch  as  I  am  fallen  into  the  speech  of 

PeacKki.  Peacocks,  I  must  tell  you  by  the  way,  that  in  the  Parts  of 
Angola,  there  are  Peacocks  brought  up  privately  in  i 
certaine  Wood  that  is  compassed  about  with  walls :  and 
the  King  will  not  suffer  any  other  bodie  to  keep  those 
Birds  but  onely  himselfe,  because  they  are  for  the  Royall 
Ensignes,  as  I  told  you  before. 
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There  are  also  Indie-cocks,  and  Hens,  and  Geese,  and 

Juckes  of  all  sorts  both  wild  and  tame :   Partridges,  so 

Imany  as  children  take  them  with  ginnes.     Other  Birds 

|they  have  likewise,  as  Phesants,  which  they  call  Gallignoles, 

^igeons,  Turtles,  and  of  these  small  Birds,  called  Becca- 

ichi,  an  infinite  number.     Birds  of  prey,  as  Eagles  Royall,  Bird/  e/^rej. 

jFauIcons,  Gerfaulcons,  and  Sparrow-hawks,  and  others, 

l^reat  store,  which  notwithstanding  the  people  never  use 

|to  hawke  withall.     Birds  of  the  Sea,  as  Pelicanes  (for  so 

the   Portugals   doc   call    them)   white   and   great,   which 

(Swimme  under  the  water,  and  have  their  throats  so  wide, 

Ithat  they  will  swallow  a  whole  fish  at  once.     This  Bird 

ihath  so  good  a  stomacke,  and  naturally  so  hot,  that  it 

[easily  digesteth  the  Fish  that  it  swalloweth  whole,  and  the 

lekinne  or  it  is  so  hot,  that  the  people  of  that  Countrie  doe 

fiUsc  to  weare  them,  and  to  warme  their  cold  stomackes 

/ithall,   and   therefore   make  great   reckoning  of  them. 

[There  are  many  white  Herons  and  grey  Bittours,  that 

feed  in  the  Washes  there,  and  are  called,  Royall  Birds. 

Other  Fowles  there  are  of  the  likenesse  of  a  Crane,  with 

^a  red  bill  and  red  feet,  as  bigge  as  Storkes,  and  their 

I  feathers   for   the   most   part   red   and   white,   and   some 

fdarke    grey.     Goodly  Birds  they  arc  to  lookc  to,  and 

the  people  of  the  Countrie  doe  call  them  Flcmmings, 

because  they  doe  much  resemble  them,  and  are  good  meat 

,to  cate. 

They   have  Parrots  of  grey  colour,  great  and   very  Panvti. 

[talkative :  and  others  of  greene  colour,  but  they  arc  Uttlc 

ones,  and  not  so  talkative.      They   have  likewise  ccr- 

itaine    small    little    Birds,    which    they    call    Birds    of 

Musicke,    and    yet    greater    then    the    Canarie    Birds, 

of    feather    and    bill    red :     some    greene,    with    their 

jAet    and    bill    onely    blacke:    some    all    white :    some 

grey  or  dunnc  :   some  all  blacke,  and  this  kind  is  more 

sweet  in  their  notes  then  all  the  rest  afore-named ;    for 

f-you   would   thinke    that   they    talked    in    their    singing. 

Others  there  are  of  divers  colours,  but  they  doe  all  sing  in 

sundrie  sorts,  so  that  the  chtefe  Lords  of  those  Countries, 
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from  ancient  rimes  to  this  day,  have  conunually  kept  them 
in  Cages,  and  greatly  esteemed  them  for  their  song. 

§.  IIH. 

Of  the  five  other  Provinces  of  Congo,  to  wit,  Sogno, 
Sundi,  Pango,  Batta,  and  Pcmba. 

His  Countrie  is  bounded  with  the  River  Ambrhe, 
towards  the  North  In  seven  degrees  and  an  halfe^ 
and  so  traversing  the  River  Lelunda,  and  the  River 
Zaire,  it  cndelh  at  the  Rockes,  caUed  Berreur  as  VcrmcUias, 
that  is  to  say,  the  Red  pits,  which  are  In  the  Borders  of 
the  Kingdome  of  Loango.  In  the  middest  of  this  Pro- 
vince there  is  a  certaine  Territoric,  called  by  the  same 
name  Sogno,  where  the  Govern  our  of  the  Countrie 
dwellcth.  The  chiefe  Lords  that  rule  this  Province,  are 
called  Mani-Sogno,  that  is.  Princes  of  Sogno,  and  are 
commonly  of  the  bloud  Royall.  ThePrince  that  governeth 
there  at  this  day,*  is  called  Don  Diego  Mani-Sogno.  He 
hath  under  his  dominion  many  other  petie  Lords,  and 
other  Provinces,  that  in  old  time  were  free,  and  lived  by 
themselves,  as  the  People  of  Mombalas,  situate  somewhat 
ncere  to  the  Citie  of  Congo,  which  are  now  subject  to  this 
government.  And  on  the  other  side  of  the  River  Zaire 
towards  the  North,  is  the  Province  of  Palmar,  that  is  to 
say,  of  Palmes,  because  there  is  great  store  of  Palme-trees 
growing  therein.  Other  Lords  there  are,  that  border 
upon  the  King  of  Loango,  who  was  sometime  subject  to 
the  King  of  Congo ;  but  in  processe  of  time  he  became  * 
free  Lord,  and  now  posesseth  himselfe  to  bee  in  amitic 
with  the  King  of  Congo,  but  not  to  be  his  vassal].  The 
people  that  are  under  these  Lords  in  those  borders,  are 
called  the  Bramas :  and  they  reach  within  the  Land,  under 
the  Equinoctiall  line  towards  the  East,  to  the  bounds  of 
Anzicana,  all  along  the  Mountaincs  which  divide  then 
from  the  Anzichi  upon  the  North.  They  arc  called  by  the 
people  of  Loango,  Congreamolal,  because  they  were 
subject  to  Congo. 
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In  this  Countrey  of  Loango  there  are  many  Elephants, 
and  great  store  of  Ivory,  which  they  doc  willingly  exchange 
for  a  little  Iron,  so  that  for  the  naile  of  a  ship  (be  it  never 
so  small)  they  will  give  a  whole  Elephants  tooth.  The 
reason  thereof,  is  either  because  there  groweth  no  Iron  in 
that  place,  or  else  they  have  not  the  skill  to  get  it  out  of 
the  Mines  where  it  groweth :  But  all  the  Iron  they  can 
get,  they  imploy  for  the  heading  of  their  Arrowes,  and 
their  other  weapons,  as  we  told  you  when  we  spake  of  the 
Bramas. 

They  make  great  store  of  cloth  of  the  Palme  trcs, 
whereof  we  made  mention  before:  but  these  are  lesser, 
and  yet  very  fine.  They  have  great  abundance  of  Kine, 
and  of  other  cattell,  before  named.  They  are  in  Religion 
Pagans :  their  apparell  after  the  fashion  of  the  people  of 
Congo :  They  maintaine  warre  with  their  bordering 
neighbours,  which  are  the  Anzichi,  and  the  Inhabitants  of 
Anzicana ;  and  when  they  enterprise  warre  against  the 
Anzichi,  then  they  crave  ayde  of  the  people  of  Congo, 
and  so  they  remaitie  halfe  in  treedonie,  and  halfe  in  danger 
of  others.  They  worship  what  they  list,  and  hold  the 
Sunne  for  the  greatest  God,  as  though  it  were  a  man,  and 
the  Moone  next,  as  though  it  were  a  woman.  Otherwise 
every  man  chooseth  to  himselfe  his  owne  IdoU,  and 
worshippeth  it  after  his  owne  pleasure.  These  people 
would  easily  embrace  the  Christian  Religion  :  For  many  of 
them  that  dwell  upon  the  borders  of  Congo,  have  beene 
converted  to  Christendome :  and  the  rest,  for  want  of 
Priests,  and  of  such  as  should  instruct  them  in  the  true 
Religion,  do  remaine  still  in  their  blindnesse. 

Sundi,  is  the  neerest  of  all  to  the  Citie  of  Congo,  called, 
Citta  di  San-Sal vatore,  the  Citie  of  Saint  Saviours,  and 
beginneth  about  fortie  miles  distant  from  it,  and  quite  out 
ofthe  Territorie  thereof,  and  reacheth  to  the  River  Zaire, 
and  so  over  the  same  to  the  other  side,  where  the  Caduta 
or  Fall  is,  which  we  mentioned  before :  and  then  holdeth 
on  up-wards  on  both  sides  towards  the  North,  bordering 
upon  Anzicana,  and  the  Anzichi.     Towards  the  South  it 
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goech  along  the  said  River  2^ire,  untill  you  come  to  ibt 
meeting  of  it  with  the  River  Bancare,  and  all  along  ne 
bankes  thereof,  even  to  the  rootes  of  the  Mounlaiwof 
Crj'stall.  In  the  bounds  of  the  Province  of  Pango,  11 
hath  her  principall  Tcrritorie,  where  the  Govern 
lyeth,  who  hath  his  name  from  the  Province  of  Sundi^aii' 
is  seated  about  a  dates  journey  necre  to  the  Fail  of  tk< 
River,  towards  the  South. 

This  Province  is  the  chiefest  of  all  the  rest,  and  (»it 
were)  the  Patrimony  of  all  the  Kingdome  of  Congo:  and 
therefore  it  is  alwaics  governed  by  the  Kings  eldest  Sob, 
and  by  those  Princes  that  are  to  succeed  him.  As  it  til 
out  in  the  time  of  their  first  Christian  King,  that  *» 
called  Don  John :  whose  eldest  sonnc,  that  was  Gowr- 
nour  heerc,  succeeded  him,  and  was  called  Don  Altbnsa 
And  ever  slthence,  the  Kings  of  Congo  have  succcssivd]i 
continued  this  custome,  to  consigne  this  government  to 
those  Princes  which  are  to  succeed  in  the  Kingdome:  Ai 
did  the  King  that  now  *  is  called  Don  Alvaro,  who  we 
in  this  government  before  Don  Alvaro  the  King  his  feihcr 
died,  and  was  called  Mani-Sundi. 

And  heere  by  the  way  you  must  note,  that  in  all  the 
Kingdome  of  Congo,  there  is  not  any  person  that  posscsserii 
any  propcT  goods  of  his  owne,  whereof  he  may  dispose, 
and  leave  to  his  heires ;  but  all  is  the  Kings,  and  he 
distributeth  all  OfBces,  all  Goods,  and  all  Lands,  to  whoio- 
soever  it  pleascth  him;  yea,  and  to  this  Law,  even  the 
Kings  owne  sonncs  are  subject.  So  that  if  any  man  doe 
not  pay  his  tribute  yearely  (as  he  ought)  the  King  takecfc 
away  his  Government  from  him,  and  giveth  it  to  another 
As  it  happened  to  the  King  that  now  liveth,  who  at  the 
time  that  Signor  Odoardo  was  at  the  Court,  being  of  hi* 
owne  nature  very  liberal!,  and  bountifuU  beyond  mcasurt. 
and  one  that  bestowed  much  upon  his  servants,  could  not 
discharge  those  impositions  that  the  King  had  laid  01 
him.  Whereupon  he  was  by  the  King  deprived  of  his 
revenues,  of  his  government,  and  of  his  royall  (avour; 
that  is  to  say,  in  that  language,  he  was  Tombocado,  v 
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re.  wJl  declare  more  at  full  in  the  second  part  of  this 
discourse . 

Many  Lords  there  are  that  arc  subject  to  the  Governour 

)f  Sundi.     The  people  doe  Traflficke  with  their  neighbour 

^ounrries,   selling  and   bartrine  divers   things.     As   for 

Bxample,  Salt,  and  Cloathes  of  sundry  colours,  brought 

"rom  the  Indies,  and  from  Portugal!,  and  Lumachette,  to 

;rve  for  their  Coyne.     And  for  these  commodities  they 

loe  exchange  cloath  of  Palme  Trees,  and  Ivory,  and  the 

cinnes  of  Sables  and    Marternes,   and   certaine  girdles 

rrought  of  the  leaves  of  Palme  trees,  which  are  greatly 

teemed  in  those  parts. 

There  groweth  in  these  Countries  great  store  of  Crystall, 

id  divers  kinds  of  Metall :  but  Iron  they  love  above  all 

the  rest ;    saying,  That  the  other  Metals  are  to  no  use : 

with  Iron  they  can  make  Knives,  and  Weapons,  and 

latchets,  and  such  like  Instruments,  that  are  necessary 

id  profitable  for  the  use  of  mans  nature. 

The  Province  of  Pango   in  ancient  time  was  a  free 

^ingdome,  that  was  governed  of  it  selfe,  and  bordcreth 

m  the  North  upon  Sundi,  on  the  South  upon  Batta,  on 

"»c  West  upon  the  Countric  of  Congo,  and  on  the  East 

»pon  the  Mountaincs  of  the  Sun.     The  principall  Tcrri- 

srie,  where  the  Governors  dwelling  is,  hath  the  same 

ime  that  the  Province  hath,  (viz ; )  Pango.     It  standeth 

ipon  the  Wcstcrne  side  of  the  River  Barbela,  and  in  old 

jime  was  called,  Pangue-lungos :  and  in  time  afterwards, 

the  word  was  corrupted  and  cnangcd  into  Pango.  Through 

"le  midst  of  this  Province  runneth   the  River  Bcrbcla, 

?hich  fctchcth  his  Original!  from  the  great  Lake,  (whence 

le   River  Nilus  also   taketh   his   beginning)   and   from 

lothcr  lesser  Lake,  called  Achelunda,  and  so  dischargcth 

It   selfe   into   Zaire.      And   although   this  be   the   least 

^ountrey  of  all  the  rest,  yet  doth  it  yeeld  no  lesse  tribute 

"wn  the  rest. 

This  Province  was  conquered  after  the  Countrey  of 

'^Sundi,  and  made  subject  to  the  Princes  of  Congo:  and  is 

now  all  one  with  it,  both  in  speech  and  manners;   neither 
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is  there  any  difference  at  all  bctwccnc  them.  The  dtcsck 
Governor  thereof  is  called,  Don  Francesco  Mani-Pan«, 
and  hath  remained  in  the  government  of  this  Rcgioofcr 
the  space  of  fiftie  yearcs,  and  no  man  ever  complabed  of 
him. 

The  bounds  of  Batta  arc  towards  the  North,  the  Coua- 
trcy  of  Pango :  on  the  East  it  taketh  quite  over  the  Riw 
Barbela^  and  reachcth  to  the  Mountaines  of  the  Sunne, 
and  to  the  foote  of  the  Mountaines  of  Sal-Nitre.  And 
on  the  South  &om  the  said  Mountaines,  by  a  line  passing^ 
through  the  meeting  of  the  Rivers  Barbela  and  Cacingi, 
to  the  Mountainc  Brusciato,  that  is  to  say,  Scorched- 

Within  these  bounds  is  Batta  contained,  and  the  pria- 
cipall  Citie  where  the  Prince  dwcUeth,  is  likewise  called 
Batta.  In  ancient  time  it  was  called  Aghirimba,  bat 
afterwards  the  word  was  corrupted,  and  it  is  now  called 
Batta.  It  was  in  old  time  a  very  strong  and  a  great 
Kingdome,  and  voluntarily  of  it  selfc,  without  any  wane  it 
joyned  it  selfe  with  the  Kingdome  of  Congo,  peradvcnture 
because  there  were  some  dissention  among  their  Lords: 
and  therefore  it  hath  more  preheminence  then  the  rest  of 
the  Provinces  of  the  Kingdome  of  Congo,  in  priviledges 
and  liberties.  For  the  Government  of  Batta  is  alwaio 
assigned  to  one,  that  is  of  the  blood  of  the  Kings  of  thai 
Countrey,  at  their  choise  and  pleasure,  having  no  mort 
respect  to  one  then  to  another,  so  that  he  be  or  the  stocke 
and  blood  Royall,  neither  to  the  eldest  sonne,  nor  to  the 
second.  Neither  yet  goeth  this  Government  by  inherit- 
ance, but  the  King  of  Congo  (as  is  told  you  before)  doth 
dispose  it  at  his  owne  pleasure  to  whom  he  ihinketh  best, 
to  the  end  they  should  not  usurpe  it  by  way  of  succession, 
or  by  rebellion.  He  dwelleth  neerer  the  King  then  any 
other  Governour  or  Lord  of  the  Kingdome  of  Congo,  and 
is  the  second  person  therein,  neither  may  any  man  gaine- 
say  his  arguments  and  reasons,  as  they  may  any  of  the 
rest,  for  it  is  so  decreed  among  them.  Now  if  the  line 
of  the  King  of  Congo  should  chance  to  failc,  so  that  theri 
were  none  of  that  blood  to  succeed,  the  succession  shall 
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fail    upon    the    Governour    of    Batta.      He    that    now 
governeth  there,  is  called,  Don  Pedro  Mani-Batta.  ^/r'*' 

Sometimes  he  eateth  at  the  Kings  owne  Table,  but  yet  '!^/lf^^ 
in  a  baser  seat  then  the  Kings  seat  is,  and  that  also  not  i^gg. 
sitting,  but  standing ;  which  is  not  granted  to  any  other  Stau- 
Lord  of  Congo,  no  nor  to  the  sonnes  of  the  King  himselfe.  'ftf^^O- 
His  Court  and  his  Traine,  is  little  lesse  then  the  Court 
and  traine  of  the  King  of  Congo.     For  he  hath  Trumpets 
and  Drums,  and  other  instruments  going  before  him,  as 
becommeth  a  Prince. 

He  doth  hold  continuall  warres  with  the  Pagans  that 
border  upon  him,  and  he  is  able  to  gather  together  about 
seventie  or  eightie  thousand  fighting  men.  And  because 
he  doth  still  maintaine  warre  with  the  people  that  are  next 
him,  he  hath  libertie  granted  unto  him  to  entertaine  Har- 

auebusires,  that  shall  &e  of  his  owne  naturall  subjects.    For 
le  King  of  Congo  will  not  suffer  any  other  Governor  of  "^^  ^"g  tf 
any  other  Provinces,  nor  any  of  their  children,  to  have  any  ^^ «««»«' 
Harquebusiers  that  are  borne  within  their  Countrey,  but  ISIw-^Aww 
onely  the  Portugals.  jmijeet « 

Towards  the  East  of  Batta,  beyond  the  Mountaines  of  Crngpytokave 
the  Sunne,  and  of  Sal-Nitre,  upon  the  bankes  of  the  East  f"  ^«^?«- 
and  West  of  the  River  Nilus,  and  in  the  borders  of  the 
Empire  of  Mohenbe-Muge  there  liveth  a  Nation,  which 
by    the  people   of  Congo,   are   called   Giaquas,   but   in  ^^l^^^' 
their  owne  knguage  they  are  called  Agag :   Very  fierce  Jndrm  Bat- 
they  are  and  warlike,  much  given  to  fight  and  pillage,  uUy  mlUci 
and  make  continuall  inroades  into  the  Countries  neere  SveJanJ 
adjoyning;    and    sometimes   among    the    rest    into    the  "*^«^«"'* 
Province  of  Batta.     So  that  this  Countrey  must  needs      *' 
be  in  continuall  Armes,  and  stand  upon  good  guard,  and 
maintaine    Harquebusiers    to    defend    themselves    from 
them. 

The  Prince  of  Batta  hath  many  Lords  under  him :  and  '^^  eenJitimu 
the  naturall  people  of  this  Province  are  called  Monsobos,  'f^f"^'/ 
and  their  language  is  well  understood  by  the  Inhabitants 
of  Congo.     They  are  iarre  more  rude  and  nisticall  then 
the  Moci-Congi,  and  the  Slaves  that  are  brought  from 
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thence,  doc  proovc  more  obstinate  and  stubborne,  dtcn 
chose  that  come  from  other  Countries. 

The  Province  of  Pemba  is  seated  in  the  heart  lad 
middle  of  the  Kingdomc  of  Congo,  connpasscd  and  com- 
prised within  the  bounds  before  described,  whose  Govcroot 
is  called  Don  Antonio  Mani-Pemba,  second  sonne  to 
King  Don  Alvaro,  that  dead  is,  and  brother  to  the  King 
that  raigncth  at  this  present.  And  for  as  much  as  his  fetber 
did  love  him  dearely,  he  assigned  unto  him  this  Go^-eiB- 
ment,  because  he  knew  not  what  better  thing  to  civc  Kim, 
saving  the  Realme  it  selle:  which  in  deed  he  would 
willingly  have  bestowed  on  him,  for  that  hee  was  more  Ua 
unto  him  in  quality  and  nature  then  his  eldest  sonne  wit 
But  it  would  not  be  by  reason  of  the  taw  of  the  Kingdome, 
which  would  not  have  yeelded  thereunto. 

This  Countrey  is  the  very  Centre,  and  middest  of  iB 
the  State  of  Congo,  and  the  originall  of  all  the  ancient 
Kings,  and  the  Tcrrltorie  where  they  were  borne,  and  the 
chicfe  and  principal]  seat  of  all  the  other  Provinces  and 
Principalities.  And  therefore  the  chiefe  and  royall  Citit 
of  all  that  Empire,  is  assigned  to  this  Province,  whereot 
we  will  hereafter  deliver  you  a  full  information.  The 
Governor  of  Pemha  dwelleth  in  a  Territory  of  the  same 
name,  situate  at  the  foote  of  the  scorched  Mountaine,alou 
the  River  L.07,e,  which  riseth  out  of  the  Lake,  and  runnetH 
through  the  Region  o^  Bamha  into  the  Sea.  The  Courtien 
and  Lords,  and  Servitors  belonging  to  the  King  of  Congo, 
have  their  goods  and  possessions,  and  revenues  in  this 
Province;  because  it  is  neerest  to  the  Court,  and  veiy 
convenient  for  the  conveighing  of  their  victuals,  and  their 
other  stufFe  unto  the  Court.  Some  of  these  Lords,  in 
that  part  specially,  that  borderefh  upon  the  aforesdd 
Province  or  Bamba,  have  much  adoe  to  keepc  fight  and 
defend  themselves  from  the  people  of  Quizama,  because 
they  are  neerest  unto  them.  For  this  people  (as  we  t(A& 
you)  did  rebel!  against  the  King  of  Congo,  and  revolted 
from  him,  and  doe  professe  that  they  will  be  at  liberrie, 
and  governed  of  themselves. 
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§.  V. 

Of  the  situation  of  the  Royall  Citie  of  the  King- 
dome  of  Congo :  Of  their  first  conversion  and 
Warre,  thence  arising  betwixt  the  Kings  two 
Sonnes. 

|Lthough  the  chiefe  and  Royall  Citie  of  the  King- 
dome  of  Congo  be  after  a  sort  compreHendai 
within  the  Province  of  Pcmba,  yet  notwithstanding 
for  as  much  as  the  government  thereof,  and  the  Territorie 
thereunto  belonging,  which  may  in  compasse  amount  to 
the  space  of  twentie  miles  about,  doth  depend  wholly  of 
the  King  of  Congo  himselfe,  we  will  place  it  in  a  severall 
Regiment,  and  intreat  of  it  by  it  selfe. 

This  Citie  is  called  San  Salvatore,  or  Saint  Saviour,  and 
in  times  past  in  that  Countrie  Language  it  was  called 
Banza,  which  generally  signiBeth  The  Court,  where  the 
King  or  the  Governour  doeth  ordinarily  sojourne.  It  is 
seated  about  one  hundred  and  fiftie  miles  fi-om  the  Sea, 
upon  a  great  and  a  high  Mountaine,  being  almost  all  of  a 
Rocke,  but  yet  having  a  veyne  of  Iron  in  it,  whereof  they 
have  great  use  in  their  housing.  This  Mountaine  hath 
in  the  toppe  of  it  a  great  Plaine,  very  well  manured  and 
furnished  with  Houses  and  Villages,  contayning  in  circuit 
about  ten  miles,  where  there  doeth  dwell  and  live,  the 
number  of  one  hundred  thousand  persons. 

The  soyle  is  fi-uitfiill,  and  the  aire  fresh,  wholsome,  and 
pure :  there  are  great  store  of  Springs,  of  indifferent  good 
water  to  drinke,  and  at  certaine  times  doe  not  harme  any 
man :  and  of  all  sorts  of  Cattell  great  abundance.  The 
top  of  the  Mountaine  is  severed  and  distinguished  from 
all  the  rest  of  the  Hill  which  is  about  it,  and  therefore 
the  Portugals  doe  call  it,  The  Otheiro,  that  is  to  say,  A 
view,  or  a  Watch-tower,  or  a  Singula-  heighth,  from 
whence  you  may  take  a  sight  of  all  the  Champaine  round 
about:  onely  towards  the  East,  and  towards  the  River,  it 
is  very  steepe  and  rockie. 
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For  two  causes  did  the  Princes  of  this  Kingdom  phcc 
this  habitation  in  the  foresaid  hcighth  of  this  Mountaint 
First,  because  it  licth  in  the  very  middest,  and  (as  it  were) 
in  the  Centre  of  all  the  Reaimc,  from  whence  hee  maj 
presently  send  aide  to  any  part  of  his  Kingdome,  ttai 
may  stand  in  need  of  relicfe :  and  secondly,  because  it  ii 
situated  in  a  Territoric  that  is  by  Nature  mounted  alofr. 
having  a  very  good  aire,  and  of  great  safetie ;  for  it  canitot 
be  forced.  By  the  chicfe  common  high-way  that  gocth  up 
to  the  Citie,  and  lookcth  towards  the  Sea,  being  distant 
from  thence  one  hundred  and  fiftie  miles  (as  hath  betoe 
told  you)  which  way  is  very  large  and  competent,  though 
it  goe  somewhat  about  in  compasse,  you  shall  ascend  five 
miles  from  the  bottome  to  the  top  of  the  Mountaine.  At 
the  foot  thereof  on  the  East  side  there  runneth  a  Rivet, 
whereunto  the  women  doc  descend  by  the  space  of  a  miks 
walke  to  wash  their  clothes.  In  divers  other  parts  thereot 
there  are  sundric  valleys  planted  and  manured  :  neither  doej 
they  suffer  any  part  of  the  Countric  thereabouts  to  be  left 
untilled  or  unused,  because  it  is  the  Countric  where  the 
Court  remaineth. 

The  Citie  is  seated  in  a  corner  or  angle  of  the  hiH 
towards  the  South-east,  which  Don  Alfonso  the  first 
Christian  King  did  compasse  about  with  walls,  and  gave 
unto  the  Portugals  a  severall  place  for  themselves,  shut 
up  likewise  within  walls.  Then  did  he  also  inclose  hii 
owne  Palace  and  the  Kings  Houses  with  another  wall 
and  in  the  middest  betweene  these  two  enclosures  left  s 

freat  space  of  ground,  where  the  principall  Church  wu 
uilt,  with  a  ^ire  Market  place  before  it.  The  doom 
and  gates  as  well  of  the  Lodgings  of  the  Lords,  as  of  the 
Portugals  Inhabitations,  doe  open  on  the  side  of  the  said 
Church.  For,  in  the  uppermost  end  of  the  Market  place 
doe  divers  great  Lords  of  the  Court  dwell,  and  behind  the 
Church  doeth  the  Market  place  runne  into  a  narrow  street, 
where  there  Is  also  a  gate,  and  beyond  that  gate  manT 
houses  towards  the  East.  Without  these  wails,  (whia 
doe   enclose   the   Kings  houses,   and   the   Citie  of  the 
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*ortuga]s)  there  are  a  number  of  other  buildings,  erected 
>y  divers  Lords,  every  man  making  his  several!  choise  of 

Jylaxx  which  he  thinketh  most  fit  and  convenient  for 
welling  neere  unto  the  Court.     So  that  the  greatnesse 
>f    this    Citie    cannot    well    be    determined    or    limited. 
Jeyond  these  walls  also,  that  thus  doe  compasse  this  Cltie ; 
there  is  a  great  champajne  Plaine,  flill  of  Villages,  and 
sundrie  Palaces,  where  every  Lord  possesseth  (as  it  were) 
whole   Towne   within    himselfe.     The   circuit   of  the 
*ortugals  Citie  containeth  about  a  mile;    and  the  Kings 
louses  as  much.     The  walls  are  very  thickc  t   the  gates 
re  not  shut  in  the  night  time,  neither  is  there  any  watch 
>r  ward  kept  therein. 
And  although  that  Plaine  doeth  lie  very  high  and  aloft, 
[yet  is  there  great  abundance  of  waters  in  it,  so  that  there  is 
ID  want  thereof.     But  the  Court  and  the  Portugals  Citie 
hdoe  all  drinke  of  a   certaine   Fountaine   that   springeth 
[icoDtinually,  towards  the  North,  and  lieth  downe  the  hill, 
farre  as  a  Gunne  will  shoot :  and  from  hence  they  doe 
itch  all  their  water,  and  bring  it  to  the  Citie  in  vessels  of 
[Wood,  of  Earth,  and  Leather,  upon  the  backes  of  their 
Slaves. 

All  this  Plnine  is  very  fruitfiall,  and  wcH  manured.  It 
Ihath  Meadowes  full  of  Grasse,  and  Trees  that  are  aJwaies 
tprcene.  It  beareth  sundrie  sorts  of  Graine,  but  the 
rincipall  and  best  of  all  is  called  Luco,  which  is  very  like 
(to  Mustard-seed,  but  that  it  is  somewhat  bigger.  When 
jit  is  grinded  with  Hand-quems  (for  so  they  use  to  do)  it 
lyecldeth  a  very  white  Meale,  whereof  they  make  Bread, 
lat  is  both  white,  and  also  of  a  very  good  savour,  and 
^holsome  withall :  neither  doth  it  give  place  to  our  Wheat 
Im  any  sort,  saving  that  they  doe  not  celebrate  the 
fSocrament  with  it.  Of  these  Graines  there  now  is  great 
itore,  over  all  the  Kingdome  of  Congo;  but  it  is  not 
long  since  that  this  Seed  was  brought  thither  from  that  part 
[of  the  River  Nilus,  where  it  falleth  into  the  second  Lake. 
[There  is  also  a  white  kind  of  Millet,  called  the  Mazza  of 
[Congo,  that  is  to  say.  The  Corne  of  Congo :  and  another 
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;  which  they  < 
of  it,  for  they  give  it  to  their  Hogs :  neither  doe  ther 
greatly  esteeme  of  Rice.  The  foresaid  Maiz  ibcr 
commonly  terme  by  the  name  of  Mazza-Manputo,  dor 
is  to  say,  the  Portugal.s  Come ;  for  they  call  a  Pomi^ 
Manputo. 

There  are  moreover  divers  and  sundrie  sorts  of  Trto, 
that  beare  very  great  store  of  Fruits,  insomuch  u  ibt 
greatest  part  of  the  people  doc  feed  upon  the  Fruits  ot 
the  Countrie,  as  Citrons,  Lymons,  and  specially  Oraugo, 
very  full  of  liquor,  which  are  neither  sweet  nor  sowre,  and 
are  ordinarily  eaten  without  any  annoyance  or  harme  a 
all.  And  to  shew  the  fruitfulnessc  of  this  Countrie,  tbe 
said  Signor  Odoardo  reported,  that  he  had  secnc  from  a ' 
kcrncU  of  the  fruit  of  a  Pome-Citrone,  which  was  lefe 
within  the  rind  thereof,  there  sprung  up  within  the  sp«t 
of  fourc  dayes  a  prctie  tall  sprig.  Other  Fruits  there 
are,  which  they  call  Banana,  and  wee  verily  thinke  to  be 
the  Muses  of  ^gypt  and  Soria,  saving  that  in  those 
Countries  they  grow  to  be  as  big^e  as  Trees ;  but  here  tbe? 
cut  them  yeerely,  to  the  end  tney  may  bearc  the  betto. 
The  Fruit  is  very  sweet  in  smell,  and  of  good  nourishmeiiL 
In  these  Plaines  there  grow  likewise  sundrie  lands  of 
Palme-trees;  one  that  beareth  Dates,  and  another  thit 
beareth  the  Indian  Nuts,  cailed  Cocoes,  because  they  have 
within  them  a  ccrtaine  shell  that  is  like  to  an  Ape:  uA 
thereupon  they  use  in  Spaine  to  shew  their  childtf^ 
Coccola,  when  they  would  make  them  afraid.  Another 
Palme-tree  there  growcth  also  very  like  to  the  former,  but 
of  a  more  strange  and  singular  propertie :  for  jt  yceidcd 
Oyle,  Wine,  Vinegar,  Fruit  and  Bread.  The  Oyle  is  taaAt 
of  the  shell  of  the  fruit,  and  is  of  the  colour  and  substaatt 
of  Butter,  saving  that  it  is  somewhat  greenish.  They  lae 
it,  as  other  people  doe  use  Oyle  and  Butter,  and  it  wil 
bume  like  Oyle.  They  anoint  their  bodies  withall ; 
besides,  it  is  very  good  to  eate.  They  prcssc  it 
the  Fruit,  as  Oyle  is  pressed  out  of  the  Olives,  ani 
they  boyle  it,  and  so  preserve  it.     The  Bread  is  made  of' 
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le  stone  of  the  fruit  it  selfe,  which  is  like  to  an  Almond, 

»ut  somewhat  harder:    and  within  the  same  is  there  o 

rtertaine  kernell  or  pith,  which   is  good   to  eate :    very 

[wholsome  and  of  good  nourishment.     The  whole  Fruit, 

together  with  the  outter  shell  is  grecne;  and  they  use  to 

Ke  it  both  raw  and  rosted.     The  Wine  is  drawen  from 

4he  top  of  the  Tree,  by  making  an  hole  therein,  from 

whence  there  distilleth  a  liquor  like  Milke,  which  at  the 

first  is  sweet,  but  afterwards  sowre,  and  in  processe  of  time 

becommeth  very  Vinegar,  to  serve  for  Sallets.     This  Wine 

ithey  drinkc  cold,  and  it  moveth  to  urine  very  much :  so 

that  in  those  Countries,  there  is  not  a  man  that  is  troubled 

with  Gravell  or  Stone  in  the  bladder.     It  will  make  them 

■drunke,  that  drinke  too  much  of  it :  but  indeed  it  is  of  a 

■very  good  nutriment. 

There  are  other  Trees,  that  beare  a  certaine  fruit,  called 

Cola,  as  big  as  a  Pine-apple,  which  hath  within  it  other 

fruits  like  Chest-nuts,  wherein  are  foure  several!  shells  or 

skins,  of  red  and  Carnation  colour.     These  they  use  to 

hold  in  their  mouthes,  and  chaw  them,  and  at  last  to  eate 

them,  for  the  quenching  of  their  thirst,  and  better  relishing 

of  their  water.     They  comfort  and  preserve  the  stomacke, 

but  above  all   other  qualities,    they  are    singular  good 

against  the  diseases  of  the  Liver.     And  it  is  said,  that 

the  Liver  of  a  Henne,  or  of  any  other  like  Bird,  which  is 

putrificd,  and   stinketh,   being  sprinkled  over  with  the 

matter  of  this  fruit,  returneth  into  his  former  estate,  and 

'  becommeth    fresh    and    sound    againc.      This    food    is 

commonly  and  generally  used  among  them  all,  and  there  is 

rcry  great  abundance  of  it:    and  therefore  it  is  good 

'cheape.     Other  kinds  of  wild  Palme-trees  there  are,  which 

'■yceld  divers  fruits  that  are  eaten  :  and  their  leaves  reserved 

;to  make  Mats,  wherewith  their  houses  arc  covered;   and 

Baskets  and  Skeps,  and  such  other  like  Instruments  that 

•are  necessarie  for  their  daily  uses.     Other  Trees  there  are 

likewise,  called  Oghcghc,  which  beare  a  fruit  which  is  like 

•a  yellow  Plumme,  and  is  very  good  to  eate,  and  hath  a 

^vcry  sweet  smell  withall.     Of  these  Trees  they  cut  off 
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the  boughs,  and  plant  them  so  ihicke  together,  thw  they 
touch  one  another,  and  stand  closely  all  in  a  ranlce;  so 
that  when  they  are  erownc  great,  they  make  a  strong 
Fence  or  wall  about  their  houses,  which  being  aftcrwinb 
covered  with  Mats,  it  rcscmblcth  a  handsome  Court  «t 
Closse,  wherein  they  use  to  walkc,  (as  it  were)  in  an  Arboar 
that  makcth  a  great  shadow,  and  dcfendcth  them  fna 
the  hcate  of  the  Sunnc.  In  the  middest  of  theie 
enclosures,  they  use  to  build  certainc  houses  of  wood 
covered  with  straw,  and  divided  into  sundric  convcnicfl! 
roomes,  all  on  the  ground  without  any  Stories  or  Solkn 
above  them.  These  they  doc  line  with  very  feire  and 
delicate  Mats,  and  fumisti  them  with  other  ortuuncoCs  is 
very  handsome  manner. 

There  are  to  bee  found  among  them  many  masses  and 
lumpes  of  stone,  which  are  of  such  thickncsse  and  huge- 
nesse,  that  you  may  cut  out  a  whole  Church,  even  of  oae 
whole  piece ;  yea,  and  of  the  same  kind  of  stone,  whereof 
the  Obelisco  is  made,  that  is  erected  before  Portj 
del  Popolo  in  Rome.  Besides  this,  there  arc  whok 
Mountatnes  of  Porphyrle,  of  Jasper,  and  of  white  Marble, 
and  of  other  sundrie  colours,  which  here  in  Rome  are 
called,  Marbles  of  Numidia,  of  Africa,  and  of  j^thiopb: 
certainc  Pillars  whereof,  you  may  see  in  the  Chappell  of 
Pope  Gr^forie. 

Other  Stone  there  is,  that  is  speckled  wirh  graincs  a 
strakes,  but  among  all  the  rest,  that  kind  is  most  admirable, 
which  hath  in  it  faire  Jacynrhes,  that  are  good  Jewels.  For 
the  strakes  being  dispersed  like  veynes  over  all  the  bodie 
of  their  Mother-stone,  if  you  shall  divide  them,  and 
plucke  them  out  as  you  would  picke  the  kernels  out  of  i 
Pomegranate,  they  will  iall  into  graincs  and  little  pieces 
of  perfect  Jac)'nth.  But  if  you  please  to  make  Pillau^  ar 
Obeliskes,  or  other  such  like  memorials,  of  the  whole 
masse,  you  shall  see  them  shine  and  sparkle,  fiall  of  motf 
faire  and  goodly  Jewels. 

There  are  also  other  kinds  of  rare  stones,  which  make  a 
shew  of  mctall  in  them,  as  of  Copper,  and   of  sum 
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other  colours,  that  are  very  &esh,  and  bright,  and  smooth, 

whereof  you  may  make  Images,  or  any  other  worke  of 

singular  beautie.     True  it  is,   indeed,   that   they  want  ^"*'-^^^ 

Masons,  and  Cutters,  and  Playsterers,  and  Carpenters,  and  ""*  * 

other  such  Artificers:   for  when  the  Churches,  and  the 

walls,  and  the  other  fabrickes  in  those  Countries  were 

btiilt,  the  Workmen  were  brought  thither  out  of  Portugall. 

There  are  also  Tamarindes,  and  Cassia,  and  Ceders  in  fjQ^^ 
such  multitudes  growing  all  along  the  River  of  Congo,  ^^HgfJ^' 
besides  other  Trees  of  an  immeasurable  length  and  thick- 
nesse,  that  an  infinite  number  of  ships  and  nouses  may  be 
builded  of  them.     Their  Gardens  doe  beare  all  manner  of 
Herbes  and  Fruits,  as  Pompions,  Melions,  Cuciunbers,  ^^f^'  ^ 
Coleworts,  and  such  like,  besides  other  sorts  that  doe  not  -^** 
agree  with  our  Climates  of  Europe. 

The  King  of  Portugall,  Don  Giovanni  the  second,  being  "^hefint^af- 
desirous  to  discover  the  East  Indies,  sent  forth  divers  ships  p.tS^imM 
by  the  Coast  of  Africa  to  search  out  this  Navigation,  who  cm^ 
having  foiand  the  Ilands  of  Cape  Verde,  and  the  lie  of 
Saint  Thomas,  and  running  all  sQong  that  Coast,  did  light 
upon  the  River  Zaire,  whereof  we  have  made  mention 
before,  and  there  they  had  good  Trafficke,  and  tryed  the 
people  to  bee  very  courteous  and  kind.     Afterwards  hee 
sent  forth  (for  the  same  purpose)  certaine  other  Vessels,  to 
entertaine  this  Trafficke  with  Congo,  who  finding  the 
Trade  there  to  bee  so  free  and  profitable,  and  the  people 
so  fr-iendly,  left  certaine  Portugals  behind  them,  to  learne 
the  Language,  and  to  Trafficke  with  them :  among  whom 
one   was  a   Masse-priest.     These   Portugals  conversing 
familiarly  with  the  Lord  of  Sogno,  who  was  Uncle  to  M*»i-S^pw, 
the  King  and  a  man  well  stricken  in  yeares,  dwelling  at  '^  ^'*L. 
that  time  in  the  Port  of  Praza  (which  is  in  the  mouth  of  tayneAthe ' 
Zaire)  were  very  well  entertained  and  esteemed  by  the  Pamffib. 
Prince,  and  reverenced  as  though  they  had  beene  earthly 
Gods,  and  descended  downe  from  Heaven  into   those 
Countries.     But  the  Portugals  told  them  that  they  were 
men  as  themselves  were,  and  professors  of  Christianitie. 
And  when  they  perceived  in  how  great  estimation  the 
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people  held  them,  the  foresaid  Priest  and  others  begin 
to  reason  with  the  Prince  touching  the  Christian  Religion, 
and  to  shew  unto  them  the  errors  of  the  Pagan  super- 
stition, and  by  little  and  little  to  teach  them  the  Fiidi 
which  we  professc,  insomuch  as  that  which  the  Portugils 
spake  unto  them,  greatly  pleased  the  Prince,  and  so  he 
became  converted. 

With  this  con6dcnce  and  good  spirit,  the  Prina  of 
Sogno  went  to  the  Court,  to  cnformc  the  King  of  the  true 
Doctrine  o^  the  Christian  Portugals,  and  to  encourage 
him  that  he  would  imbracc  the  Christian  Religion  wlrai 
was  so  manifest,  and  also  so  wholsomc  for  his  soulcs  hcaltk. 
Hereupon  the  King  commanded  to  call  the  Priest  to  Court, 
to  the  end  he  might  himselfc  treat  with  him  persooallj, 
and  understand  the  truth  of  that  which  the  Lord  of  Stwoo 
had  declared  unto  him.  Whereof  when  hec  was  rally 
informed,  he  converted  and  promised  that  he  wonu 
become  a  Christian. 

And  now  the  Portugall  ships  departed  from  Congo,  ud 
returned  into  Portugall :  and  by  them  did  the  Kinff  of 
Congo  write  to  the  King  of  Portugall,  Don  Giovanni  the 
second,  with  earnest  request,  that  he  would  send  him  some 
Priests,  with  all  other  Orders  and  Ceremonies  to  make  him 
a  Christian.  The  Priest  also  that  remayned  behind  bad 
written  at  large  touching  this  businessc,  and  gave  the  Kiiffl 
full  information  of  all  that  had  happened,  agreeable  to  hs 
good  pleasure.  And  so  the  King  tooke  order  for  sundry 
Religious  persons,  to  be  sent  unto  him  accordingly,  with 
all  Ornaments  for  the  Church  and  other  service,  as  Crosses 
and  Images:  so  that  he  was  throughly  furnished  with  iH 
things  that  were  necessaric  and  necdfull  for  such  m 
action. 

In  the  mcane-while,  the  Prince  of  Sogno,  ceased  not 
day  and  night  to  discourse  with  the  Portugall  Priest,  whom 
hee  kept  m  his  ownc  House,  and  at  his  owne  Table, 
aswell  that  hee  might  learne  the  Christian  Faith  himselfc. 
as  also  instruct  the  people  therein  :  so  that  hee  began  to 
fiivour  Christianitic  with  all  his  power. 
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"At  last  the  ships  of  Portugall,  arrived  with  the  expected 
provisions  {which  was  in  the  ycare  of  our  Salvation  1491.) 
and  landed  in  the  Port  which  is  in  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Zaire.  The  Prince  of  Sogno  with  all  shew  of  familiar 
joy,  accompanied  with  all  his  Gentlemen,  ranne  downe  to 
meete  them,  and  entertayned  the  Portugals  in  most 
courteous  manner,  and  so  conducted  them  to  their 
l*odgings.  The  next  day  following,  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  Priest  that  remayned  behind,  the  Prince 
caused  a  kind  of  Church  to  be  builded,  with  the  bodies 
and  branches  of  certaine  trees,  which  hee  in  his  owne 
person,  with  the  helpe  of  his  Servants,  most  devoutly  had 
relied  in  the  Wood.  And  when  it  was  covered,  they 
erected  therein  three  Altars  in  the  worship  and  reverence 
lof  the  most  holy  Trinitie,  and  there  was  baptised  him- 
.selfc  and  his  young  Sonne,  himselfe  by  the  name  of 
our  Saviour,  Emanuel,  and  his  childe  by  the  name  of 
Anthony,  because  that  Saint  is  the  Protector  of  the  Citie 
of  Lisbone. 

The  men  and  women  before  this  had  no  proper  names 
agreeable  to  reasonable  creatures,  but  the  common  names 
of  Plants,  of  Stones,  of  Birds  and  of  Beasts.  But  the 
Princes  and  Lords  had  their  denominations  from  the  Places 
and  States  which  they  governed.  As  for  example,  the 
foresaid  Prince,  which  was  the  first  Christian  in  Congo, 
was  called  Mani-Sogno,  that  is  to  say.  The  Prince  of 
Sogno,  and  when  hee  was  christned,  was  called  Emanuel, 
but  at  this  day  they  have  all  in  generall  such  Christian 
names  as  they  have  learned  of  the  Portugals. 

After  a  Masse  was  celebrated  and  sung,  one  of  the 
Priests  that  came  from  Portugall  went  up,  and  made  a 
bricfe  Sermon  in  the  Portugafl  Language,  declaring  the 
summe  of  the  new  Religion,  and  raith  of  the  Gospell 
which  they  had  received.  This  Sermon,  the  Priest  that 
was  left  behind,  having  now  learned  the  Congo  speech, 
did  more  at  large  expound  to  the  Lords  that  were  m  the 
Church :  for  the  Church  could  not  possibly  hold  the 
innumerable  multitude  of  the  people  that  were   there 
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gathered  together,  at  the  conversion  of  their  Prince:  ^ 
afterwards  came  abroad  unto  them,  and  rehearsed  the  whole 
Sermon,  with  great  love  and  charitie^  moving  aod 
exhorting  them  to  imbracc  likewise  the  true  beliefe  of  the 
Christian  Doctrine. 

When  this  was  done,  all  the  Portugals  put  themselves 
on  their  way  towards  the  Court,  to  baptise  the  King,  who 
with  a  most  fervent  longing  attended  the  same.  And  die 
Govcrnour  of  Sogno  toolcc  order  that  many  of  his  Lonii 
should  wait  upon  them  with  Musicke>  and  singing,  aod 
other  signes  oi  wonderfull  rejoysing ;  besides,  divm 
slaves  which  he  gave  them  to  carrie  their  stuffc,  com- 
manding also  the  people,  that  they  should  prepare  tU 
manner  of  victuail  to  bee  readie  in  the  streets  for  chen. 
So  great  was  the  number  of  people,  that  ranne  and  met 
together  to  behold  them,  as  the  whole  Champaignc  seemed 
to  bee  in  a  manner  covered  with  them,  and  they  all  did 
in  great  kindnesse  entertaine  and  welcome  the  PortugaD 
Chnstians,  with  singing  and  sounding  of  Trumpets 
Cymbals,  and  other  Instruments  of  that  Countrcy. 

And  it  is  an  admirable  thing  to  tell  you,  that  all  the 
streets  and  high-wayes,  that  reach  from  the  Sea,  to  the 
Citie  of  Saint  Saviours,  being  one  hundred  and  fiftie  miks, 
were  all  cleansed  and  swept,  and  abundantly  furnished 
with  all  manner  of  victuail  and  other  necessaries  for  the 
Portugals.  Indeed,  they  doe  use  in  those  Countries,  when 
the  King  or  the  principall  Lords  goc  abroad,  to  cleanse 
their  wayes  and  make  them  handsome. 

Three  dayes  journey  from  the  place  whence  the? 
departed,  they  descryed  the  Kings  Courtiers,  that  came  to 
meet  them,  to  present  them  with  fresh  victuals,  and  to  doe 
them  honour :  and  so  from  place  to  place  they  cncountred' 
other  Lords,  that  for  the  same  purpose  were  sent  by  tk 
King  to  receive  the  Christians,  who  were  the  Mcssc 
and  Bringcrs  of  so  great  a  joy.  When  they  were 
within  three  miles  neere  to  the  Citie,  all  the  Court  came 
to  entertaine  and  welcome  thcPortugals,  with  all  manner  of 
pompe  and  joyflilnesse,  and  with  Musicke  and  Singing,  u 
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those  Countries  is  used  upon 
lycs. 

And  so  great  was  the  multitude  of  people,  which 
ibounded  in  the  streets,  and  that  there  was  neither  Tree 
lor  Hillocke  higher  then  the  rest,  but  it  was  loden  with 
lose  that  were  runne  forth  and  assembled  to  view  these 
Strangers,  which  brought  unto  them  this  new  Law  of  their 
Salvation.  The  King  himselfe  attended  them  at  the  gate 
»f  his  Palace,  in  a  Throne  of  Estate  erected  upon  a  high 
iffold,  where  he  did  publikely  receive  them,  in  such 
inner  and  sort  as  the  ancient  Kings  of  that  Realme  were 
:customcd  to  doc,  when  any  Embassadours  came  unto 
lim,  or  when  his  Tributes  were  payed  him,  or  when  any 
>ther  such  Royall  Ceremonies  were  performed. 

And    first    of    all,    the    Embassadour    declared    the 

embassage    of    the    King    of    Portugall,    which    was 

tpoundcd  and  interpreted  by  the  foresaid  Priest,  that  was 

ic  principall  Author  of  the  conversion  of  those  people. 

ftcr  the  Embassage  was  thus  delivered,  the  King  raysed 

iimselfe  out  of  his  Seate,  and  standing  upright  upon  his 

"set,  did  both  with  his  countenance  and  speech,  shew  most 

tvidcnt  signes  of  the  great  joy,  that  he  had  conceived  for 

'le  commmg  of  the  Christians,  and  so  sate  downe  agaJne. 

id    incontinently   all   the   people   with   shouting,  and 

>unding  their  Trumpets,  anci  Singing,  and  other  manifest 

rguments  of  rejoycmg,  did  approve  the  Kings  words, 

id  shewed  their  exceeding  good  liking  of  this  Embassage. 

lAnd  further  in  token  of  obedience,  they  did  three  times 

[prostrate  themselves  upon  the  ground,  and  cast  up  their 

[fcet  according  to  the  use  of  those  Kingdomes. 

Then  the  King  tooke  view  of  all  the  Presents  that  were 
snt  him  by  the  King  of  Portugall,  and  the  Vestments  of 
the  Priests,  and  the  Ornaments  of  the  Altar,  and  the 
Crosses,  and  the  Tables,  wherein  were  depainted  the 
lages  of  Saints,  and  the  Streamers,  and  the  Banners, 
ind  all  the  rest,  and  with  incredible  attention,  caused  the 
leaning  of  every  one  of  them  to  be  declared  imto  him, 
)nc  by  one.     And  so  withdrew  himselfe,  and  lodged  the 
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Embassadour  in  a  Palace  made  readic  of  purpose  ftw  Wm, 
and  all  the  rest  were  placed  in  other  Houses  of  scvcnB 
Lords,  where  they  were  fijrnishcd  with  all  plentie  ud 
ease. 

The  day  following,  the  King  caused  all  the  Portugalste 
be  assembled  together  in  private:  where  they  devised  of 
the  course  that  was  to  be  taken  for  the  Christniog  of  the 
Kingy  and  for  effecting  the  full  conversion  of  the  peopk 
to  the  Christian  Faith.  And  after  sundry  Discourses,  it 
was  resolved  and  concluded,  that  first  of  all  a  Chmd 
should  bee  builded,  to  the  end  that  the  Christning,  and 
other  Ceremonies  thereunto  belonging,  might  be  celeDnled 
therein  with  the  more  Solemnitie :  and  in  the  meane-wfaik 
the  King  and  Court  should  be  taught  and  instructed  in  tk 
Christian  Religion.  The  King  presently  commanded,  tbi 
with  all  speed  provision  should  be  made  of  all  manner  of 
stufFe  necessary  for  this  Building,  as  Timber,  Stone,  Lime, 
and  Bricke,  according  to  the  direction  and  appoinimentj 
of  the  Work-masters  and  Masons,  which  for  that  purpoic] 
were  brought  out  of  Portugall. 

But  the  Devill  who  never  ceaseth  to  crosse  all  good 
and  holy  proceedings,  raysed  new  dissentions  and  cath 
spitacies,  by  procuring  a  rebellion  among  cextaine  peofde 
of  the  Anzich:,  and  of  Anzicana,  which  dwell  upon  both  the 
bankes  of  the  River  Zaire,  from  the  foresaid  rals  upwards, 
to  the  great  Lake,  and  are  subject  and  belonging  to  tk 
King  of  Congo.  Now  this  monstrous  River  beii^ 
restrayned  and  kept  backe  by  these  fels,  doth  swell  there 
mightily,  and  spreadeth  it  sclfe  abroad  in  a  very  large  and 
dccpe  channel!.  In  the  breadth  whereof  there  arc  many 
Hands,  some  small  and  some  great,  so  that  in  some  of  them, 
there  may  be  maintayned  about  thirtie  thousand  persons- 
In  these  Ilands  and  in  other  places  adjoyning  to  the  Rivcri 
thereabouts,  did  the  people  make  an  insurrection,  aad 
renounced  their  obedience  to  the  King,  and  slue  the 
Govcrnours  that  he  had  sent  thither  to  rule. 

The  King  must  needs  goe  himsclfe  in  person  to  pacific 
these  broyles :  howbeit,  he  resolved  to  bee  baptised  before 
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lis  going}  and  so  was  enforced  to  forbcare  the  building  of 
the  Church  of  Stone,  and  with  al)  speed,  in  stead  thereof  to 
erect  one  of  Timber,  which  Church  hee  in  his  owne  person 
with  the  advice  of  the  Portugals,  did  accomplish  in  such 
manner  and  sort  as  it  ought  to  bee,  and  therein  did  receive 
the  Sacrament  of  holy  Baptisme,  and  was  named  Don 
Giovanni,  and  his  wife  Donna  Eleonora,  after  the  names 
of  the  King  and  Quecne  of  Portugal!,  and  the  Church  it 
seife  intituled  and  dedicated  to  Saint  Saviour. 
■  The  same  day,  wherein  the  King  was  baptised,  divers 
Imher  Lords  following  his  example  were  baptised  likewise, 
having  first  learned  certaine  Principles  or  the  Christian 
Faith.  And  when  all  this  was  done,  the  King  went  in 
person  to  disperse  the  turbulent  attempts  of  his  Adver- 
saries, against  whom  hee  found  the  Prince  his  Sonne,  and 
the  Lord  of  Batta  alreadie  fighting  with  a  formall  Armic. 
But  at  the  arrivall  of  the  King,  the  Enemies  yeelded,  and 
submitted  themselves  to  the  obedience  which  before  they 
performed :  and  so  he  returned  in  triumph  to  the  Citie  of 
Congo,  and  the  Prince  his  Sonne  with  him,  who  presently 
bras  desirous  to  become  a  Christian,  and  was  chnstned  by 
■the  name  of  the  first  Prince  of  Portugall,  called  Alfonso : 
and  with  him  also  were  christned  many  Gentlemen  and 
Cavalicros,  and  other  of  his  Servants,  that  came  with  him 

rut  of  his  Province. 
The  Kings  second  Sonne,  woiJd  not  agree  to  receive 
the  new  Religion,  many  other  Lords  favoured  him,  who 
being  addicted  rather  to  the  sensualitie  of  the  flesh,  then 
the  purltie  of  the  minde,  resisted  the  Gospel,  which  began 
now  to  be  preached,  especially  in  that  Commandement, 
^wherein  it  is  forbidden,  that  a  man  should  have  any  more 
HVives  but  one. 

B  The  eldest  Brother  Don  Alfonso,  did  with  great 
■fervencie,  defend  Christianitie,  and  burned  all  the  Idols 
that  were  within  his  Province.  The  second  Brother  (oiUed 
Mani-Pango,  because  hee  was  Governour  of  the  Countrey 
■of  Pango)  did  resist  it  mightily,  and  had  gotten  the 
■fereatest  part  of  the  principal)  Lords  of  Pango  to  be  on 
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his  side.  For  there  were  divers  of  the  new  christiitii 
Lords,  whose  Ladies  seeing  themselves  scperated,  ul 
foriorne  of  their  Husband-Lords  by  force  of  the  Christian 
Law,  did  take  it  as  a  great  injurie  and  scorne  done  unto 
them,  and  blasphemed  and  cursed  this  new  RelieOB 
beyond  all  measure.  These  Lords  united  themscms 
together  with  others,  and  began  to  plot  Trcchcrie  agaioR 
Don  Alfonso,  hoping  that  if  they  could  rid  him  out  of  the 
World,  the  Christian  Faith  would  utterly  cease  of  it  sdfe 
And  therefore  Mani-Pango  and  his  Complices  gave 
intelligence  to  his  Father,  that  the  Prince  Don  Alfoaio 
fevoured  the  Christiari  Faction,  oncly  to  the  end  that  uixkr 
the  colour  of  his  countenance  and  ravor,  they  might  nifie 
an  Insurrection  &  Rebellion  against  him,  &  so  drive  lum 
out  of  his  Kingdom. 

The  King  gave  credit  to  their  informations,  and 
deprived  his  Sonne  o{  the  Government  wherein  hee  was 
placed:  But  the  Providence  of  God  which  reserved  him 
for  a  greater  matter,  did  relieve  him  by  the  good  mediatJtm 
and  counsell  of  his  friends,  who  entreated  the  King  his 
Father,  that  hee  would  not  be  moved  to  anger,  before  he 
had  examined  the  Answeres  and  Reasons  of  the  Prince  his 
Sonne.  Wherein  the  King  was  especially  perswaded  by 
Mani-Sogno,  who  (as  wee  told  you)  was  berore  christncd, 
and  called,  Don  Emanuel,  and  by  good  hap  was  in  Coun 
at  that  present.  This  man  (being  the  ancientest  Courtier 
and  Lord  of  that  time,  singularly  well  beloved  of  the 
King  and  all  his  people)  did  with  sound  reasons  and 
dexteritie  oi  wit,  procure  the  King  to  revoke  the  sentence, 
with  a  speciall  charge,  that  hee  should  not  proceed  with 
such  rigour  against  the  Gentiles,  for  the  propagation  and 
exaltation  of  the  Christian  Religion.  But  he  being  fiiU 
of  fervent  charilic,  and  godly  spirit,  ceased  not  (mr  all 
that)  to  advance  the  Faith  of  the  Gospel],  and  to  put  the 
Commandemcnts  of  God  in  execution. 

Whereupon  his  Adversaries  who  never  rested  from  their 
former  attempt,  were  continually  at  the  King;s  elbow,  and 
sought  by  all  cunning  shifts  and  secret  devises,  to  dcscrof 
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that  which  the  good  Prince  had  builded,  especially  when 
they  saw  that  the  Prince  of  Segno  was  departed  from 
Court,  and  returned  into  his  government.  So  that  no 
bodic  being  now  left  to  protect  and  defend  the  Christian 
Religion,  the  King  began  to  doubt  of  the  Faith,  which 
■frith  so  great  zeale  he  had  before  imbraccd :  and  therefore 
sent  to  his  Sonne,  that  he  should  come  agaJne  to  the  Court, 
to  make  account  of  those  Revenues  that  hee  had  gathered 

fithin  the  Countrey  of  his  Government,  with  a  full  intent 
id  meaning,  indeed,  to  deprive  him,  when  his  accounts 
lould  be  finished. 
But  he,  in  the  meane-while,  his  Father  being  an  old 
man,  did  by  mcanes  of  a  naturall  infirmltic  depart  out  of 
this  life.     And  his  Mother  who  alwaies  persevered  constant 
the  Catholike   Faith,  loving   her  eldest  Sonne  most 
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entirely,  concealed  the  Kings  death  for  the  space  of  three 

<Jaye5,  being  therein  ayded  and  assisted  by  some  of  her 

fcrustie  friends,  &  gave  it  out,  that  the  King  had  taken 

Such  order  as  no  man  might  come  unto  him  to  trouble 

him.     In  the  meane  season,  she  did  secretly  signific  to  her 

Sonne,  the  death  of  his  Father,  which  she  would  keepe 

close  till  his  comming,  and  charged  him  without  any  delay, 

and  in  all  haste  to  speed  him  to  the  Court. 

V   This  shee  did  by  certaine  Runners,  that  from  place  to 

^lace  in  convenient  distances  and  journcyes,  arc  alwaies 

readie  like  Postes,  to  convey  the  precepts  and  commandc- 

■nents  of  the  King  over  all  the  Realme.     Whereupon  he 

presently  caused  himselfe  to  be  carried  poste  both  day  and 

night,  by  certaine  Slaves  according  to  the  use  of  that 

Countrie,   and   in  one  day  and  two   nights,  with  most 

exquisite    diligence,    accomplished    the    journey    of   two 

hundred  miles,  and  so  arrived  at  the  Citie,  before  he  was 

^xpected. 

■    Now  together  with  the  death  of  the  King,  there  was 

■Jso   published    the   succession   to   the   Crowne   of   Don 

HUfonso,  being  then  present,  who  in  his  owne  person  did 

accompanie  the  corps  o^  his  dead  Father  to  the  buriall, 

with  all  the  Lords  of  the  Court,  and  aJl  the  Christian 
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Porlugals,  which  was  solemnized  after  the  manner  of 
Christendomc,  with  service  and  prayers  for  the  dead,  vA 
all  this  with  such  fiinerall  pompc,  as  was  never  scene  be*  ■ 
among  those  people.  But  they  which  heretofore  wc; 
adversaries  to  this  new  King,  doubting  of  their  oik 
safetic,  if  they  should  rcmaine  in  the  Court,  united  theo 
selves  with  Mani-Pango,  who  was  now  departed  into  the 
Province  of  his  ownc  Government,  and  while  his  falls 
lived,  was  wholly  employed  in  fighting  against  th: 
Mozombi,  and  certaine  other  people  that  had  rebdled 
against  him. 

Mani-Pango  and  his  forces  set  forwards  to  the  besi^iig 
of  the  Citie,  with  so  great  a  noyse  of  warlike  InstnunentSt 
and  crycs,  and  showtings,  and  terrible  threatnings,  dm 
the  poore  few,  which  were  in  the  Citie,  as  well  Civisljans 
as  others,  fainted  in  their  hearts,  and  failed  in  tbek 
courage,  and  came  and  presented  themselves  before  tbc 
King,  saying,  that  he  had  not  power  enough  to  resist  M 
powerfull  an  Enemie,  and  therefore  they  thought  it  betw 
for  him  to  grow  to  some  concord  and  composition,  and  W 
abandon  the  new  Religion,  which  he  had  lately  begun  to 
professe,  to  the  end  he  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  (^  hit 
cruell  adversaries.  But  the  King  being  resolute,  and  full 
of  religious  constancie,  reproved  their  cowardise,  and  alW 
them  dastards,  and  base  people ;  and  willed  them^  if  tjxf 
had  any  mind  or  desire  to  forsake  him,  and  goe  to  the 
Enemie,  that  they  should  so  doe.  As  for  himselfe,  ami 
those  few  that  would  follow  him,  he  did  not  doubt,  bu: 
assuredly  trust,  thoueh  not  with  the  possibilitic  or  strcngii 
of  Man,  yet  with  the  favour  of  God,  to  vanquish  inl 
overcome  that  innumerable  multitude.  And  therefore ' 
would  not  request  them  cither  to  joync  with  him, 
put  their  lives  in  hazard  against  his  adversaries  fbr 
sake,  but  onely  they  might  rest  themselves  and  expect 
issue  that  should  follow  thereon. 

He  did  presently  cause  a  Crosse  to  be   planted,  ami 
erected  in  the  middest  of  the  Market  place,  right 
the  Church,  which  his  Father  had  builded.     This 
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IS  of  a  wonderful!  length,  for  it  was  fourescore  spanne 
llong,  and  the  Crosse-barre  in  proportion  answerable  there- 
into. The  Crosse  is  to  be  seene  in  the  same  place, 
Fnpherein  it  was  erected,  at  the  front  of  the  Church,  which 
I'Church  was  called  Saint  Crosses^  of  the  Crosse  there 
Iplanted.  This  Crosse  the  last  King,  that  dead  is,  Don 
[Alvaro,  Father  to  the  King  that  now  is>  renewed  and  made 
[another  of  the  same  bignesse  that  the  first  was  of. 

Mani-Pango  terrified  with  visions,  and  not  with  his 

ibrothers  forces,  overcome  with  fearc  and  danger  rannc 

laway,  and  fell  into  the  Snares  and  Nets  which  he  himselfc 

lad   laid   for  the  Christians;    For,  lighting  among  the 

foresaid  Stakes,  he  was  with  one  of  them  thrust  into  the 

Ibodie,  and  so  being  surprized  with  an  evill  death,   he 

Inished  his  life,  as  it  were  in  a  rage.     For  you  must 

inderstand,  that  the  sharpe  ends  of  the  said  Stakes,  were 

mvenomed  with  a  certaine  poyson,  which  taking  hold  of 

the  blood,  and  entring  somewhat  into  the  flesh,  would  kill 

rithout  all  cure  or  remedie.     By  this  victorie  and  death  of 

hhis  brother,  did  the  King  remaine  in  securitie  and  libertie. 

All  things  well  established,  the  King  Don  Alfonso  tooke 

rder,  that  they  should  presently  goc  in  hand  with  the 

ibricke  of  the  Principall  Church,  called  Saint  Crosses, 

?hich  was  so  named  of  the  Crosse  that  was  there  planted, 

(as  wee  told  you  before)  and  also  because  upon  the  Feast 

lay  of  the  holy  Crosse,  the  first  stone  was  laid  in  the 

foundation  thereof.     Moreover,  he  commanded  that  the 

len  should  bring  stones,  and  the  women  should  fetch  sand 

rom  the  River,  for  the  furthering  of  this  worke.     The 

ling  would  needs  be  the  first  Porter  himselfe,  and  upon 

lis  owne  shoulders  brought  the  first  basket  of  stones, 

IwhJch  he  cast  into  the  foundation,  and  the  Queene  her 

^basket  of  sand  likewise,  thereby  giving  an  example  to 

"»c  Lords  and  the  Ladies  of  the  Court  to  doe  the  like, 

ind  to  encourage  and  hearten  the  people  in  so  holy  an 

tion.     And  so  this  febricke  being  furthered  by  so  good 

^ork-masters  and  Workmen,  in  a  very  short  time  was 

illy  finished,  and  therein  were  celebrated  Masses,  and 
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Other  Divine  Service,  with  great  solemnitie,  besides,  1 
number  of  Lords  and  others,  that  were  there  baptised  and 
christned :  so  that  the  multitude  of  such  as  came  to  be 
partakers  of  the  holy  Baptisme  abounded  so  gready,  ihil 
there  were  not  Priests  enough  to  execute  that  office. 

After  this  the  King  dispatched  away  the  Portugd 
Embassadour,  who  till  this  time  had  remained  at  dt 
Court,  by  reason  of  these  troubles:  and  with  him  he  sot 
also  another  Embassadour  of  his  owne,  called  Dm 
Rodcrico,  and  divers  others  that  were  of  kinne  both  u 
himselfc  and  to  his  Embassadour,  to  the  end  that  ihef 
should  learne,  both  the  Doctrine  of  the  Christians  la 
Portugall,  and  also  their  Language,  and  further  dedst 
unto  the  King  all  these  accidents  that  hapned. 

Moreover,  hee  caused  the  Lords  of  all  his  Provinces  M 
be   assembled    together,    in   a   place   appointed    for  tlnl 
purpose,  and  there  publikely  signified   unto   them,  tiltf 
whosoever   had  any   Idols,   or  any   thing    else    that  w» 
contrarie  to  the  Christian  Religion,  he  should  bring  them 
forth  and  deliver  them  over  to  the  Lieutenants  of  the 
Countrie.     Otherwise,  whosoever  did  not  so,  should  be 
burned  themselves,  without  remission  or  pardon.     VitiA 
commanded  was  incontinently  put  in  execution.     And* 
wonderful!  thing  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  within  lessc  thn 
one  moneth,  all  the  Idols,  and  Witcheries  and  Characten. 
which  they  worshipped  and  accounted  for  Gods,  were  5c»l 
and  brought  unto  the  Court.     Many   there   were,  rial 
caried  a  devotion   to  Dragons  with  wings,   which  thej 
nourished  and  fed  in  their  owne  private  houses,  givi 
unto  them  for  their  food,  the  best  and  most  costly 
that  they  had.     Others  kept  Serpents  of  horrible 
Some  worshipped  the  greatest  Goats  they  could  get ; 
Tygres,  and  other  most  monstrous  creatures;    yea,' 
more  uncouth  and  deformed  the  Beasts  were,   the 
they  were  honored.     Some  held  in   veneration  ccrtii* 
uncleane  Fowles,  and  Night-birds,  as  Bats,  Owles,  ml 
Scritch-Owles,  and   such  like.     To  be   briefc,    they  did 
choose  for  their  Gods  divers  Snakes,  and  Adders  ^'^ 
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Easts,  and   Birds,  and   Herbs,  and  Trees,  and  sundry 

'haracters  of  Wood  and  of  Stone,  and  the  figures  of  al! 

:se  things  above  rehearsed,  as  well  painted  in  Colours, 

graven  in  Wood  and  in  Stone,  and  in  such  other  stufFe. 

Icither  did   they   onely   content   themselves  with   wor- 

lipping  the  said  Creatures,  when  they  were  quicke  and 

live,  but  also  the  verie  skinnes  of  them  when  they  were 

lead,  being  stuffed  with  straw. 

The  act  of  this  their  adoration,  was  performed  in  divers 

>rts,  all  wholly  addressed,  and  directed  to  expresse  their 

lumilitie,  as  by  kneeling  on  their  knees,  by  casting  them- 

slvcs  groveling  upon  the  earth,  by  defiling  their  feces 

ich  dust,  by  making  their  prayers  unto  their  Idols,  in 

rords  and  in  actions,  and  by  offering  unto  them  the  best 

of  the  substance  which  they  had  in  their  possession, 

'hey  had  moreover,  their  Witches,  which  made  the  foolish 

jple  to  beleeve  that  their  Idols  could  speakc,  and  so 

lived  them :    and  if  any  man  being  in  sicknesse  or 

irmitie,   would  recommend   himselfe  unto  them,  and 

afterwards  that   man   recovered  his  health,  the  Witches 

kould  perswade  him  that  the  Idoll  had  beene  angry  with 

Kim,  but  now  was  appeased,  and  had  healed  him. 

■    The  King  caused  Bre  to  be  set  unto  their  Idols,  and 

pttterly  consumed  them.     When  he  had  thus  done,  he 

Assembled  all  his  people  together,  and  in  stead  of  their 

_Idols  which  before  they  had  in  reverence,  hee  gave  them 

Crucifixes,  and  Images  of  Saints,  which  the  Portugals  had 

>ught  with  them,  and  cnjoyned  every  Lord>  that  every 

ic  in  the  Citic  of  his  owne  Government  and  Regiment, 

lould  build  a  Church,  and  set  up  Crosses,  as  he  had 

idy  shewed  unto  them  by  his  ownc  example.     And 

icn  he  told  them,  and  the  rest  of  his  people,  that  he  had 

lispatched  an  Embassadour  into  Portugal!  to  fetch  Priests, 

that  should  teach  them  Religion,  and  administer  the  most 

holy  and  wholesome  Sacraments  to  every  one  of  them,  and 

bring  with  them  divers  Images  of  Christ,  of  the  Virgin 

Mother,  and  of  other  Saints  to  distribute  among  them. 

In  the  meanwhilcj  he  willed  them  to  be  of  good  comfort, 
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and  to  remainc  constant  in  the  faith.  But  they  had  » 
lively  imprinted  the  same  in  their  hearts,  that  they  ocicr 
more  rcmcmbrcd  their  former  beliefe  in  &Isc  and  Ijnng 
Idols. 

He  ordained  moreover,  that  there  should  be  thrre 
Churches  buildcd.  One  in  reverence  of  our  Saviour,  ta 
give  him  thankes  for  the  victorie  which  he  had  graiiKd 
unto  him,  wherein  the  Kings  of  Congo  doc  lye  buried 
and  whereof  the  Citie  Royul  tookc  the  name,  (for  as  it 
was  told  you  before,  it  is  cdlcd,  S.  Saviours.)  The 
Church,  was  dedicated  to  the  blessed  Virgin,  the 
of  God,  called,  Our  Ladie  of  Help,  in  memorie  of 
succour  which  he  had  against  his  enemies :  And  tile 
third,  was  consecrated  to  S.  James :  in  honour  and 
remembrance  of  the  Miracle  which  that  Saint  had  wrought 
by  fighting  in  the  favour  of  the  Christians,  and  shewing' 
himselfe  on  Horsc-backe  in  the  heate  of  the  battailc. 

Not  long  after  this,  the  ships  arrived  from  PortugaD,! 
with  many  men  that  were  skilrull  in  the  holy  Scriptwei,! 
and  divers  religious  Friers  of  the  Orders  of  S.  Frands 
and  of  S.  Dominick,  and  of  S.  Austine,  with  sundry  other 
Priests,  who  with  great  charitie  and  fervency  of  spirit, 
sowed  and  dispcarscd  the  Catholike  Faith  over  all  tin 
Countrey  :  which  was  presently  embraced  by  all  the  pw^ 
of  the  Kingdomc,  who  held  the  said  Priests  in  so  hijih 
reverence,  that  they  worshipped  them  like  Saints,  by 
kneeling  unto  them,  and  kissing  their  hands,  and  receiving 
their  blessing,  as  often  as  they  met  them  in  the  streetts. 
These  Priests  being  arrived  into  their  scvcrall  Provincotj 
did  instruct  the  people  in  the  Faith  of  Christ. 
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§.  VI. 
The  death  of  the  King  Don  Alfonso,  and  the 
succession  of  Don  Piedro.  How  the  Hand  of 
S.  Thomas  was  first  inhabited,  and  of  the  Bishop 
that  was  sent  thither :  The  Kings  linage  ex- 
tinct: Invasion  of  the  Jagges:  Their  savage 
conditions. 

|Hile  these  matters  were  thus  in  working  for  the 
service  of  God,  and  that  Christianitie  was  now 
begun  and  increased  with  so  happy  successe,  it 
pleased  God  to  call  away  to  himselfe  the  King  Don  ^2''^" 
Alfonso,  who  at  the  time  of  his  death,  discoursed  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  with  so  great  confidence  and  charitie, 
as  it  evidently  appeared,  that  the  Crosse  and  Passion,  and 
the  true  beliefe  in  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  was  imprinted 
in  the  root  of  his  heart.     To  Don  Piedro,  his  sonne  and  ^^  ^J'^ 
successor,  he  did  especially  and  principally  recommend  the  ^" 
Christian  doctrine,  which  indeed  following  the  example  of 
his  father,  hee  did  maintaine  and  uphold  accordingly. 

In  his  time,  there  began  to  saile  into  these  quarters  a 
great  number  of  vessels,  and  the  Hand  of  S.  Thomas  was  i^^-  "'•       . 
inhabited  with  Portugals,  by  the  Kings  commandement.  ^^  j^^  ^^^g 
For  before  those  dayes,  it  was  all  waste  and  desert  within  Tiemtieg^- 
Land,  and  inhabited  onely  upon  the  shoare  by  a  few  netA  to  be 
Saylers  that  came  from  the  Countries  adjoyning.     But  "^iud. 
when  this  Hand  in  processe  of  time  was  well  peopled  with 
Portugals,  and  other  Nations,  that  came  thither  by  licence 
of  the  King,  &  became  to  be  of  great  Trafficke,  and  was 
Tilled  and  Sowed,  the  King  sent  thither  a  Bishop,  to  p^J5f°-^ 
goveme  the  Christians  that  were  in  that  Hand,  and  those  ,^^^^  ^ 
also  that  were  in  Congo :    which  the  said  Bishop  did  St  B'ulup  of 
accomplish  presently  upon  his  arrivall,  and  afterwards  in  tht  lie  e/S. 
Congo,  where  hee  tooke  possession  of  his  Pastorall  charge,  'j^^^"^""^'/ 
When  he  was  come  into  the  Kingdome  of  Congo,  it  was  a     **■*"' 
thing  incredible  to  see,  with  how  great  joy  he  was  enter- 
tained by  the  King  and  all  his  people. 
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For  from  the  Sea  side,  even  unto  the  Citie,  being  the 
space  of  one  hundred  and  fiftie  miles,  he  caused  the  strertc* 
to  be  made  smooth  and  trim,  and  to  bee  covered  all  aw 
with  Mats,  commandinp  the  people,  that  for  a  catuK 
space  severally  appointed  unto  them,  they  should  prcpiff 
the  waics  in  such  sort,  that  the  Bishop  should  not  set  hii 
foot  upon  any  part  of  the  ground  which  was  not  adorned 
But  it  was  a  ^r  greater  wonder,  to  behold  all  the  Countrtf 
thereabouts,  and  all  the  Trees,  and  all  the  places  that  were 
higher  then  the  rest,  swarming  with  men  and  womea  dst 
ran  forth  to  see  the  Bishop,  as  a  man  that  was  holf  and 
sent  from  God,  offering  unto  him,  some  of  them  Lambs. 
some  Kids,  some  Chlckms,  some  Partridges,  some  Venisoo, 
and  some  Fish,  and  other  kinds  of  victuals  in  such  abund- 
ance, that  he  knew  not  what  to  doe  withal  I,  but  !efi  it 
behind  him ;  whereby  he  might  well  know  the  great  zofc 
and  obedience  of  these  new  Christians.  And  above  all 
other  things  it  is  to  be  noted  for  a  memorable  matter,  th»t 
the  Bishop  going  on  his  way,  there  met  him  an  innumcT' 
able  multitude  of  men,  and  women,  and  girles,  and  bojres, 
and  persons  of  fourescore  yeares  of  age,  and  above,  fhal 
crossed  him  in  the  streets,  and  with  singular  tokens  of 
true  reliefe  required  the  water  of  holy  Baptisme  at  hh 
hands:  neither  would  they  suffer  him  to  passe  untill  he 
had  given  it  them  :  so  that  to  satisfie  their  desires,  hce  ww 
greaSy  stayed  in  his  voyage,  and  was  feine  to  carrie  water 
with  him  in  certaine  vessels,  and  Salt,  and  other  provisioB 
necessary  for  that  action. 

And  now  I  will  tell  you,  he  arrived  at  the  Citie  of  Saial 
Saviours,  where  he  was  met  by  the  Priests,  and  by  tht 
King,  and  by  all  the  Court,  and  so  in  procession  entroi 
into  the  Church,  and  after  due  thankes  given  to  God,  he 
was  conducted  to  his  lodging,  that  was  assigned  unto  bin 
by  the  King.  And  then  presently  he  begannc  to  re 
and  reduce  to  good  order,  the  Church  it  sclfc,  and  _ 
Friers,  and  Priests  that  dwell  therein:  ordaining  the  saM 
Church  to  be  the  Cathedral!  Church  of  Saint  Crosses, 
which  at  that  time  had  belonging  unto  it  eight  and  cwcntie 
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Canons,  with  their  Chaplaines,  and  a  Master  of  the 
Chappcll,  with  Singers,  and  Organs,  and  Bels,  and  all 
other  furniture  mcete  to  execute  Divine  service.  But 
this  Bishop  who  laboureth  in  the  Lords  Vineyard,  some- 
times in  Congo,  and  sometimes  in  the  lie  of  Saint  Thomas, 
going  and  comming  continually  by  ship,  the  space  of 
twcntic  daics,  and  still  leaving  behind  him  his  Vicars  in 
the  place  where  he  himselfe  was  absent,  at  the  last  dyed, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Island  of  Saint  Thomas. 

After  this  Bishop,  succeeded  another  Bishop  in  Congo, 

being  a  Negro,  and  descended  o(  the  blood  Royall,  who 

before  had  bcene  sent  by  King  Alfonso  first  into  Portugal!, 

and  afterwards  to  Rome,  where  he  learned   the  Latine 

tongue,  and  the  Christian  Religion,  but  being  returned 

into  Portugall,  and  landed  out  of  his  ship,  to  goe  and 

enter  upon  his  Bishoprickc  of  Saint  Saviours,  he  dyed  by 

the  way  :   whereupon  the  Kingdome  remained  without  a 

Pastor  for  the  space  of  divers  yeares.     Don  Piedro  also 

le  King  aforesaid,  dyed  likewise  without  Children ;   and 

lerc  succeeded  him  his  Brother,  called  Don  Francisco, 

rho  in  like  manner  lasted  but  a  while :    and  then  was 

ited  the  fift  King,  named  Don  Diego,  who  was  next 

)f  all  the  race  Royall :  A  man  of  haughtie  courage,  and 

ignificall,  and  wittie,  of  a  very  good  disposition,  wise 

in  counscll,  and  above  all  other  qualities,  a  maintainer  of 

"Christian  Faith  :   and  in  briefe,  so  great  a  Warriour  he 

that  in  few  yeares  he  conquered  all  the  Countries 

idjoyning.     He  loved  the  Portugals  very  much,  so  that 

le   Jorsooke   the   usuall  garments   of  his  owne  narurall 

>untrey,  and  attired  himselfe  after  the  Portueall  fashion. 

le  was  very  sumptuous,  as  well  in  his  apparell,  as  also  in 

le  ornaments  and  furniture  of  his  palace  :  he  was  besides 

courteous  and  liberall,  and  would   bestow  largely, 

>oth  upon  his  owne  Subjects,  and  also  upon  the  Portugals. 

iVith  great  cost  would  he  provide  and  buy  such  stuffe  as 

pleased  him,  and  would  often  say,  that  Rare  things  should 

lot  he  in  the  hands  of  any  but  oncly  of  Kings.     He  used 

fo  wearc  one  suite  of  apparell  but  once  or  twice,  and  then 
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he  would  give  it  away  to  his  followers.  Whereupon  the 
Portupals  perceiving  that  he  did  so  greatly  esteeme  doath 
of  Gold  and  Arras,  and  such  other  costly  houshold- stuff c, 
they  broxight  exeat  store  thereof  out  of  Portugall,  so  that 
at  that  time,  Arras-hangings,  and  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  of 
Silke,  and  such  like  Lordly  furniture,  began  to  be  of  great 
estimation  in  that  Kingdome. 

In  the  time  of  this  King,  there  was  a  third  Bishop  of 
TAomdj^H  f  ^^'"*  Thomas,  and  Congo,  by  Nation  a  Portugall,  who 
'  with  the  usual]  ceremonies  was  entertained  both  by  the 

way,  and  also  in  the  Court  at  Saint  Saviours.  And  now 
every  man  esteemed  himselfe  not  onely  to  be  as  good  as 
the  Bishop,  but  also  to  be  a  farre  better  man  then  nc  was; 
and  therefore  would  yeeld  no  obedience  to  their  Prelate. 
But  the  King  like  a  good  Catholike,  and  a  faithfull,  did 
alwaies  maintaine  the  Bishops  part,  and  to  cut  off  these 
troubles  and  stirres,  he  sent  some  of  these  Priests  to  prisoo 
into  Portugall,  and  others  into  the  lie  of  Saint  Thonus, 
and  some  others  went  away  with  all  their  substance  of  their 
owne  accord. 

Also  after  the  death  of  this  King,  there  started  up  three 
Princes  at  once  to  challenge  the  succession.  The  first  was 
the  Kings  Sonne,  whom  few  of  them  fevoured,  because 
they  desired  to  have  another,  so  that  hee  was  slaine  incon- 
tinently. The  two  other  that  remained  were  of  the  blood 
Royall :  one  of  them  was  created  King  by  his  fevouritcs 
and  followers,  with  the  good  liking  of  the  greater  part  of  | 
the  people,  but  utterly  against  the  minds  of  the  Portugals,  ' 
and  certaine  of  the  Lords,  who  aymed  and  endeavoured 
to  set  up  the  other.  In  so  much  as  the  foresaid  Lords, 
together  with  the  Portugals,  went  into  the  Church  to  kill 
the  King  elected :  making  this  reckoning  with  themselves, 
that  if  they  slue  him,  tne  other  must  of  necessitic  bee 
made  King.  But  at  that  very  sclfc-same  tirtie,  those  of 
the  contrary  fection  had  slaine  the  King  that  was  already 
made  by  the  Portugals,  perswading  themselves  assuredly. 
that  he  being  dead,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  for  them 
to  obtaine  the  State  for  their  King,  because  there  was  none 
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»ther  left,  that  by  law  could  challenge  the  Scepter  Royall, 
Lnd  thus  in  an  houre,  and  m  two  scverall  places,  were 
ihese  two  Kings  murthered  at  once. 

In  these  conspiracies  and  slaughters,  when  the  people 
aw  that  there  were  no  lawful!  persons  left  to  enjoy  the 
Royall  Crowne,  they  kud  all  the  blame  upon  the  Portugals, 
who  were  the  causers  of  all  these  mischieres :  and  thereupon 
mcy  turned  themselves  against  them,  and  slue  as  many  of 
3iem  as  they  could  find:  Onely  they  spared  the  Priests, 
ind  would  not  touch  them,  nor  any  other  that  dwelt  in 
other  places. 

Seeing  therefore  (as  before  is  said)  that  there  was  none 

f  the  blood  Royali  left  to  be  placed  in  the  Government, 

ey  made  choise  of  one  Don  Henrico,  Brother  to  Don 

iego  the  King  deceased.     And  this  Henrico  going  to 

e  against  the  Anzichi,  left  behind  him  in  his  stead  for 

vernour,  under  the  Title  of  King,  one  Don  Alvaro,  a 

oung  man  of  five  and  twenty  yeares  of  age,  sonne  to  his 

ife   by   another   Husband.      But  Don   Henrico  dyed 

ihortly  after  the  warrc  was  ended,  and  thereupon  the  said 

iQn  Alvaro  was  with  the  common  consent  of  them  all 

ected  King  of  Congo,  and  generally  obeyed  of  every 

lan.     And  thus  failed  the  Royall  stocke  of  the  ancient 

ings  of  Congo,  in  the  person  of  Don  Henrico. 

But  Don  Alvaro  was  a  man  of  good  judgement  and 

vernment,  and  of  a  milde  disposition,  so  that  he  did 

resently  appease  all  these  tumults  in  his  Kingdome,  and 

caused  all   the  Portugals  that   by   the  last   warrcs  were 

dispearsed   over   all    the    Countries   there-abouts,    to   be 

gathered  together,  as  well  religious  persons  as  lay  men, 

and  by  their  meanes  he  was  much  better  confirmed  in  the 

ICatholike  Faith,  then  he  was  before. 

I  Moreover,  he  used  them  very  courteously,  and  cleared 
them  of  all  faults  that  were  laid  to  their  charge,  declaring 
unto  them  by  gentle  discourses,  that  they  had  not  beenc 
the  occasion  of  the  former  troubles,  as  every  man  would 
confesse  and  acknowledge:  and  to  that  effect  hee  deter- 
mined with  himselfe  to  write  a  large  information  touching 
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all  these  accidents  to  the  King  of  Portugall,  and  to  the 
Bishop  of  Saint  Thomas,  which  be  did  accordingly, 
dispatched  ccrtainc  Messengers  unto  them  with  his  Ic 

When  the  Bishop  of  Saint  Thonias  understood 
newes,  he  was  very  glad  thereof,  and  whereas  bctbre  be 
durst  not  adventure  to  goe  into  the  Kingdome  of  Congfln 
in  the  hcatc  of  all  those  troubles,  he  did  now  presently  takcV 
ship  and  sayled  thither,  where  he  imployed  himselfe  wholly 
with  ail  his  authoritic,  to  paciBc  his  former  disscntions,  aod 
to  set  downe  order  for  all  such  matters  as  concerned  the 
worship  of  God,  and  the  office  of  his  Priests.  And  a 
white  after  he  had  so  done,  he  returned  to  his  habitatioD 
in  the  lie  of  Saint  Thomas,  where  by  mcancs  of  sicknesse 
he  finished  his  daies.  And  this  was  the  third  time,  tfa&t 
those  parts  remained  without  a  Bishop. 

Now  it  came  to  passe,  that  for  want  of  Bishops,  the 
King  and  the  Lords,  and  the  people  likewise  began  U> 
waxe  cold  in  the  Christian  Religion,  every  man  addicting^ 
himselfe   Uccntiously    to   the   hbertie   of   the    flesh,  uidl 
especially  the  King,  who  was  induced  thereunto  by  divas 
young  men  of  his  owne  age,  that  did  familiarly  converse 
with  nim.     Among  whom  there  was  one  principall  m»n, 
that  was  both   a  Lord,  and   his  Kinsman,  called  Don 
Francisco  Bullamatare,  that  is  to  say,  Catch-stone.     This 
man,  because  he  was  a  great  Lord,  and  wholly  estranged 
from  all  instructions  of  Christianitie,  walked  inordinately 
after  his  owne  pleasure,  and  did  not  sticke  to  defend  openly, 
That  it  was  a  very  vaine  thing  to  kcepc  but  one  Wife,  and 
therefore  it  were  better  to  rcturnc  to  their  former  ancient 
customc.     And  so  by  his  meanes  did  the  Devill  open  a 
gate,  to  the  overthrow  and  destruction  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  that  Kingdome,  which  untill  that  time  with  so 
great  painc  and  travaile  had  bccnc  there  established.     But 
afterwards  the  man  did  so  wander  and  stray  out  of  the  way  ^ 
of  truth,  that  he  fell  from  one  sinne  to  another,  and  in  the  ■ 
end  quite  relinquished  and  abandoned  all  true  Religion.  " 
Yet  at  the  Iast>  the  said  Francisco  died,  and  was  solemnl)' 
buried. 
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I'or  not  long  after,  there  came  to  rob  and  spoyle  the 

ingdomc  of  Congo,  cercaine  Nations  that  live  after  the 

inner  of  the  Arabians,  and  of  the  ancient  Nomades,  and 

ire  called  Giachas.     Their  habitation  or  dwelling  is  about 

the  first  Lake  of  the  River  Nilus,  in  the  Province  of  the 

Empire  of  Mocnemugi.     A  cnicll  people  they  are,  and  a 

lurdcrous,  of  a  great  stature  and  horrible  countenance^ 

:d  with  mans  flesh,  fierce  in  battel!,  &  valarous  in  courage. 

"heir  weapons  are  Pavlses  or  Targets,  Darts  and  Daggers : 

Jthcrwise  they  goe  all  naked.     In  their  fashions  and  daily 

XJursc  of  living,  they  are  very  savage  and  wildc :  They 

Javc  no  King  to  governe  them,  and  they  leade  their  life 

in  the  Forrest  under  Cabbins  and  Cottages  like  Shepheards. 

This  people  went  wandring  up  and  downc,  destroying, 

id  putting  to  fire  and  sword,  and  robbing  and  spoyling 

Jl  the  Countries  that  they  passed  through,  till  they  came 

to  the  Realme  of  Congo,  which  they  entred  on  that  side 

i'herc  the  Province  of  Batta  lyeth.     Those  that  first  came 

)rth  to  make  resistance  against  them,  they  overthrew,  and 

icn  addressed  themselves  towards  the  Citie  of  Congo, 

?here  the  King  remayned  at  that  time  in  great  perplexitie, 

)r  thisvictorie  that  his  enemies  had  gotten  in  theCountrey 

)f  Batta  :  yet  some  comfort  he  tooke  to  himselfc,  and  went 

Jut  against  his  Adversaries  with  such  Souldiers  as  he  had, 

id  in  the  same  place,  where  in  times  past  Mani-Pango 

)ught  with  the  King  Don  Alfonso,  he  joyned  batiell  with 

lem.     In  which  encounter  the  King  being  halfe  discom- 

ited,  retyred  into  the  Citie,  wherein  when  hee  perceived 

lat  he  could  not  remayne  in  good  safetie,  being  utterly 

jrsaken  o(  the  grace  of  God  by  reason  of  his  sinnes,  and 

lot  having  that  confidence  in  him,  that  Don  Alfonso  had, 

le  thought  good  to  leave  it  for  a  prey  to  his  Adversaries, 

id  to  betake  himselfe  to  an  Hand  within  the  River  Zaire, 

died  Isola  del  Cavallo,  that  is  to  say,  the  He  of  Horse ; 

irhcre  he  continued  with  certaine  Portugall  Priests,  and 

«her  principall  Lords  of  his  Kingdome.     And  thug  were 

the  Giachi  become  Lords  and  Masters  of  the  Citie  Royall, 

id  o(  the  whole  Realme.     For  the  naturall  Inhabitants 
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fled  away,  and  saved  themselves  in  the  Mountaynes,  and 
desarc  places :  but  the  enemies  burned  and  wasted,  Cuu^ 
and  Churches,  and  all,  and  spared  no  mans  life,  so  dut 
having  divided  themselves  into  severall  Armies,  they  ruW 
and  governed  sometimes  in  one  Province,  and  sometimEi 
in  another  over  all  the  Kingdome. 

As  for  the  poore  people,  they  went  wandiing  iik; 
Vagabonds  over  all  the  Countrey,  and  perished  for  hunger 
and  want  of  necessaries.  And  for  the  King;  with  those 
that  followed  him,  and  had  saved  themselves  in  the  Iland. 
they  also,  because  the  He  was  very  little,  and  the  multitiuie 
great,  were  oppressed  with  so  terrible  a  scarsibe  of 
victualls,  that  the  most  part  of  them  died  by  ^minc  aod 
pestilence.  For  this  dearth  so  increased,  and  mcatc  aroje 
to  so  excessive  a  rate,  that  for  a  very  small  pittance  (God 
wot)  they  were  faine  to  give  the  price  of  a  slave,  whom 
they  were  wont  to  sell  for  ten  Crownes  at  the  least  So 
that  the  Father  was  of  necessitie  constrayncd  to  sell  his 
owne  Sonne;  and  the  Brother,  his  Brother,  and  so  every 
man  to  provide  his  victualls  by  all  manner  of  wickednesae. 
The  persons  that  were  sold,  for  the  satisfying  of  other 
mcus  hunger,  were  bought  by  the  Portugal!  MerchiftO, 
that  came  from  Saint  Thomas  with  their  snips  laden  wth 
victualls.  Those  that  sold  them,  said,  they  were  Slaves; 
and  those  that  were  sold,  justified  and  confirmed  the  saice, 
because  they  were  desirous  to  be  rid  of  their  grcedie 
torment.  And  by  this  occasion  there  was  no  small  quantitie 
of  Slaves,  that  were  borne  in  Congo,  sold  upon  tlui 
ncccssitic,  and  sent  to  the  lie  of  Saint  Thomas,  aod  to 
Portueall,  among  whom  there  were  some  of  the  blood 
Royall,  and  some  others,  principall  Lords. 

By  this  affliction,  the  King  did  manifestly  learne  aix! 
know,  that  all  these  great  miseries  and  adversities  abounded 
for  his  misdeeds :  and  although  he  was  not  much  puni^ied 
with  hunger,  because  he  was  a  King,  yet  he  did  not  esca{c 
the  cruelTinBrmitie  of  the  dropsie,  that  made  his  legs  to 
swell  exceedingly,  which  disease  was  engendred,  partly  bf 
the  aire,  and  very  ill  diet,  and  partly  by  the  moystnesse  n 
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the  Hand,  and  so  it  accompanied  him  even  untill  his  death. 
But  in  the  meane  while,  being  stricken  to  the  heart  with 
these  misfortunes  and  calamities,  he  converted  and  turned 
to  God,  requiring  pardon  for  his  offences,  and  doing  pen- 
ance for  his  sinnes :  and  then  was  counselled  and  advised 
by  the  Portugals,  that  he  should  send  to  request  succours 
>f  the  King  of  Portugal!,  by  certaine  Embassadors,  that 
ight  recount  unto  him  all  the  mischiefswhich  had  lighted 
upon  him.  This  embassage  was  accordingly  performed, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  King  Don  Sebastiano  began  his 
rcigne,  who  with  great  speed  and  kindncsse  sent  him 
succouxs  by  a  Captaine,  called  Francisco  di  Gouea,  a  man 
well  exercised  in  divers  warres,  both  in  India,  and  also 
in  Africa,  who  lead  with  him  sixe  hundred  Souldiers, 
and  many  Gentlemen  Adventurers,  that  did  accompanie 
him. 

This  Captaine  Francisco  di  Gouea,  carried  with  him  a 
commandcment  from  his  King,  that  the  Hand  of  Saint 
jThomas  should  provide  him  ships  and  victualls,  and  what- 
ever else  was  requisite  for  this  enterprise.    And  with  this 
jvision  he  arrived  at  the  last  in  the  lie  of  Horse,  where 
ihe  King  of  Congo  was  resident.     In  whose  companie 
the    Portugalls    departing    from    thence,    and    gathering 
together  all  the  men  of  warre  in  that  Countrey,  with  all 
seed    possible,    put    themselves    onwards    against    their 
idversaries,  and  fought  with  them  sundrie  times  in  plaine 
lattell,  so  that  at  the  end  of  one  yeere  and  a  halfe,  they 
stored  the  King  into  his  former  estate.     Which  victorie 
|they  atchieved  indeed  by  the  noyse  and  force  of  their 
larquebusses,  for  the  Giachi  are  exceedingly  afraid  of  that 
;eapon. 
The  Portugall  Captaine  stayed  there  for  the  space  of 
[foure  yeeres,  to  settle  the  King  in  his  Kingdome,  and  then 
returned  into  Portugall  with  letters  of  request  to  his  King, 
kthat  hee  would  send  over  some  moe  Priests  to  uphold  and 
Imaintayne  the  Christian  Religion.     And  the  King  being 
I'thus  established  in  his  former  degree,  and  the  Kingdome 
in  quiet  and  peace,  became  a  very  good  Christian,  and 
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married  the  Lady  Katharina,  who  is  yet  alive;  by  whom 
hee  had  foure  daughters,  and  by  ccrtaine  Maid-semoti, 
which  he  kept,  two  sonnes  and  one  daughter.  And  beau* 
in  those  Regions  (he  women  doe  not  succeed :  that 
remayned  as  Heire  of  his  Kingdome  his  elder  some, 
called  also  Don  Alvaro,  who  liveth  at  this  day,  i  588. 

During  the  time,  that  the  foresaid  Captaine  stayed  in 
Congo,  the  King  of  Portugall,  Don  Sebastiano  Moda- 
standing,  that  there  were  in  that  Kingdome  divers  Cavo 
and  Mmes  of  Silver,  of  Gold,  and  other  Metals,  sent 
thither  two  persons  that  were  cunning  and  skilfull  in  tbt 
Arte,  (for  therein  they  had  served  the  Castilians  in  the 
West)  to  make  search  for  them,  and  to  draw  some  profit 
thereof.  But  the  King  of  Congo  was  by  a  certaioe 
Portugall,  called  Francisco  Barbuto,  that  was  his  Can- 
fessor,  and  great  familiar,  perswaded  to  the  contrarie,  thai 
he  should  not  in  any  case  suffer  those  Mines  to  be  dis- 
covered :  signifying  unto  him,  that  thereby  pcradventurt 
the  free  enjoying  and  possession  of  his  Kingdome,  might 
by  little  and  little  be  taken  quite  ft*om  him,  and  thcrefcre 
advised  him  that  he  would  cause  these  skilfull  Masters  id 
bee  led  and  guided  by  some  other  wayes,  where  he  knen 
there  were  no  metall  Mines  to  be  found,  which  he  did 
accordingly.  But  assuredly,  it  grew  afterwards  to  a  greti 
mischiere:  for,  thereupon  began  the  great  trade  aati 
trafficke  in  that  CountrJe  to  cease,  and  the  Portugall 
Merchants  did  not  greatly  care  for  venturing  thither,  ut 
dwelling  there  any  more.  And  so  consequently,  very  fcw 
Priests  resorted  among  them.  So  that  as  well  upon  tbeie 
occasions,  as  also  for  other  such  causes  afore  rehearsed,  the 
Christian  Religion  waxed  so  cold  in  Congo,  that  it  wanted 
very  little  of  being  utterly  extinguished.  But  the  King 
Don  Alvaro  ceased  not  still  to  send  new  Embassadors  into 
Portugall,  with  earnest  request  that  he  might  have  m« 
Priests,  and  such  as  were  skilfull  in  the  holy  Scriptures  to 
maintaine  the  Catholikc  Faith,  which  was  now  almost 
u  tterly    forgotten    i  n    that    Realmc,    onely    for    want  of 


religious    persons,    that 


should 
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iministcr  the  Sacraments.     He  had  none  other  answere 
rom  him,  but  words  and  promises,  that  he  would  have  a 
re  of  the  matter  that  was  demanded:  but  in  the  meane 
rhtic  he  provided  neither  Priests,  nor  Divines  to  be  sent 
[for  Congo.     Whereupon  the  King  of  Congo  dispatched 
gaine  another  principall  Embassadour,  being  his  kinsman, 
iiUed  Don  Sebasiiano  Alvarez,  together  with  a  Portugall, 
jto  beare  him  companie.     But  he  was  faine  to  returne  home 
into   Congo,  without  any  Priests  or   Religious 
rsons  to  goe  with  him. 

Three  yeeres  after,  the  King  Don  Sebastiano  dispatched 

ccrtaine  Bishop  (called  Don  Antonio  de  gH  Ova,  being 

[a  Caslilian  borne)  principallj'  to  the  Hand  of  Saint  Thomas ; 

'>ut  withall  hee  gave  him  also  a  commission  to  visite  the 

^ingdome  of  Congo :  who  being  arrived  at  Saint  Thomas, 

fell  at  Jarre  with  the  Captaine  there,  and  so  sailed  into 

^ Congo;  there  he  stayed  eight  moneths,  and  then  departed 

'againe,  and  left  behind  him  in  Congo,  two  Friars,  and 

fourc  Priests.     The  Bishop  being  thus  gone,  and  the  King 

/■erthrowne  In  Africa,  there  was  exalted  to  the  Crowne 

)f  Portugall,  Don  Henrico  the  Cardinal!,  to  whom  the 

ling  of  Congo  did  write,  with  great  instance,  and  earnest 

Suest;  that  hee  would  send  him  some  religious  persons, 
Preachers. 
After  Don  Henrico  succeeded  Philip  King  of  Castile, 
rho  sent  advertisements  to  the  Captaine  of  Saint  Thomas, 
lat  he  was  invested  in  the  Crowne  of  Portugall,  and 
sttcrs  also  to  the  King  of  Congo,  to  the  same  effect :  and 
his  Letters  proffered  to  discover  unto  him  the  metall 
tines,  which  heretofore  had  beene  concealed  from  all  the 
bther  Kings  his  Predecessors:  and  withall  sent  him  divers 
rials  of  them;    beseeching  him  especially  withall  affec- 
tionate entrcatic,  that  (as  soone  as  possibly  he  could)  he 
>iild  furnish  him  with  some  store  of  Priests  :  But  Costa, 
lich  was  sent,  died  by  the  way,  the  Vcssell  wherein  he 
lilcd  being  cast  away  upon  the  shoare  of  Portugall,  and 
jevery  man  drowned  that  was  in  it :  and  the  naughtie  newes 
[irere  knowne  by  the  contents  of  the  Letters,  that  were 
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found  in  a  Uctle  Chest,  which  was  driven  on  Land  by  (he 
waves  of  the  Sea. 

After  this  he  made  choise  of  one  Odoardo  Lopci,  t 
Portugal!  borne,  from  whose  mouth  Plgafetta  tooke  ha 
present  report,  and  put  it  in  writing.  This  man  hsj 
dwelt  now  a  good  time  in  those  Regions,  and  was  well 
experienced  in  the  affaires  of  the  World. 

The  summe  of  his  Embassage  was  this :  That  he  should 
present  his  Letters  to  the  King  Don  Philip,  and  at  large 
discourse  unto  him  the  state,  wherein  the  Kingdoms  of 
Congo  stood»  touching  matter  oi  Religion,  by  the  reasoo 
of  the  former  Warres,  and  scarsitie  of  Priests,  and  thot- 
upon  request  his  Majestie  to  provide  him  a  competent 
number  of  Confessors,  and  Preachers,  that  might  be 
suflicient  to  maintaine  the  Gospcll  in  those  remote 
Countries,  being  but  lately  converted  to  Christianitk. 
Moreover,  that  he  should  shew  unto  him  the  sundrie  trials 
of  Metals,  which  he  had  made,  and  many  other  matters, 
which  were  worthic  to  be  knowne:  and  withall^  that  he 
should  proffer  unto  him  in  his  name,  free  and  Ubeiall 
trafficke  of  them,  which  heretofore  was  ever  denied  to  his 
Predecessors.  Touching  the  Pope,  That  he  should  like- 
wise on  his  behalfc  kisse  his  feet,  deliver  unto  him  his 
Letters,  and  recount  the  miserable  trouble  and  detriment 
that  his  people  had  suffered  for  the  Christian  Faith,  "nut 
he  should  recommend  those  poore  soules  to  his  Holinessc, 
and  beseech  him,  as  the  universall  Father  of  all  ChristiaJi^ 
to  have  compassion  upon  so  many  faithfull  persons,  who 
because  they  had  no  Priests  to  deliver  the  holy  Faith  uoto 
them,  and  to  administer  the  wholsome  Sacraments,  were 
by  little  and  little  falling  into  everlasting  perdition.  And 
being  thus  dispatched  he  departed  from  the  Court,  and 
went  about  certain  services  for  the  King,  wherein  he  spent 
about  eight  moneths.  So  that  in  Januarie,  being  tho 
Sommer  time  in  Congo,  he  embarked  himselfc  in  a  VesscB 
of  one  hundred  Tunne  burthen,  which  was  bound  with 
her  lading  for  Lisbon.  But  forced  by  Icjikcs  and  winds, 
the  Pilot  thought  it  better  to  tume  his  course,  and  taking 
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le  wind  in  the  poope,  to  goe  and  save  themselves  in  the 

lands  of  Nova  Hispania.     And  they  arrived  with  much 

loe^  at  a  little  Hand,  called  Cubagoa ;   and  situate  over 

Igainst  the  He  of  Saint  Margarete^  where  they  fish  for 

"*earles.     From   thence,   when   they   had   in   some   haste 

imended  their  ship,  and  some-what  refreshed  themselves, 

icy  sayled  with  a  short  cut  to  the  firme  Land,  and  tookc 

laven  in  a  Port,  called  Cumana,  or  (as  it  is  called  by 

^nother  name)  The  new  Kingdome  of  Granado  in  the 

Test  Indies.     This  battered  and  weather-beaten  Vessel!, 

IS  no  sooner  arrived  in  this  safe  Harbour,  but  it  sunke 

[presently. 

WTiile  the  foresaid  Embassadour  endeavoured  in  this 
place  to  recover  his  former  health,  the  company  of  ships, 
rhich  is  called  La  Flotta,  that  is  to  say,  The  Fleet,  and 
iscth  every  yeare  to  saile  fi-om  that  Coast  for  Castile, 
icparted  from  thence,  so  that  he  was  constrayned  to  stay 
)r  a  new  Navie,  and  so  consumed  a  whole  yeare  and  a 
lalfe  without  doing  any  good.     In  this  meane  time,  the 
^ing  of  Congo  sent  another  Embassadour  with  the  selfc- 
ime  commandements,  called  Don  Piedro  Antonio,  the 
cond  person  in  all  his  Realm,  &  with  him  one  Gasparo 
liaz,  a  Portugal. 

But  an  infortunate  end  had  this  Embassadour,  for  he 
?as  taken  at  Sea  by  Englishmen,  and  his  ship  also,  which 
[being  drawne  towards  England,  when  it  was  neere  unto  the 
■Coast,  by  great  misfortune  it  ranne  a-thwart  the  shoare, 
[and  there  Don  Piedro  Antonio,  and  his  Sonne  were  both 
[drowned  :  but  the  Portugal!  and  some  few  others  with  him 
[escaped,  and  arrived  in  Spaine,  at  such  time  as  the  said 
rOdoardo  was  come  to  the  Court,  and  had  entred  upon  the 
[charge  of  his  Embassage. 

There  he  was  courteously  entertained  by  his  Catholike 
*Majcstie,  to  whom  he  propounded  the  contents  of  his 
jCommissions.  But  divers  great  accidents  there  happened. 
[For  first,  he  heard  the  dolorous  newes  of  the  Kings  death, 
that  sent  him  on  this  message:  and  then  the  Kmg  Don 
^Philip  was  wholly  busied  about  the  Conquest  of  England, 
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so  that  his  businesse  went  nothing  forwards,  but  «u 
delayed  from  time  to  time  :  neither  did  he  see  any  maaa 
of  dispatch,  but  rather  he  was  given  to  understand,  that  fct 
that  time  they  could  not  intend  to  harken  unto  him. 

Now  the  foresaid  Odoardo,  being  afflicted  with  so  mmf 
adversities,  renounced  the  World  with  all  the  deceitfiu 
pompe  and  glorie  thereof,  and  in  Madrill  apparelled  hia- 
sclfe  in  a  grey  course  habit,  and  so  went  to  Rome,  to 
declare  to  Slxtus  Quintus  the  Pope,  the  Tenor  ami 
Commission  of  his  Embassage,  because  he  would  not 
altogether  neglect  the  good  intent  and  meaning  of  tbe 
King,  that  had  sent  him,  although  hee  were  now  descended 
into  a  better  life.  Hee  was  kindly  welcommed  and 
received  by  his  Holinesse,  to  whom  he  discoursed  the 
miserable  estate  wherein  the  Christian  people  of  tlie 
Realme  of  Congo  did  stand,  for  want  of  the  worship  and 
service  of  God,  and  also  the  small  number  of  Priests,  ihn 
were  there  tn  instruct  them  in  the  Doctrine  of  the  Gospd, 
and  to  deliver  unto  them  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church, 
especially  the  multitude  in  that  Countrey,  being  (as  it 
were)  innumerable,  that  every  day  resorted  together,  to  be 
baptised,  instructed,  confessed,  and  communicated.  More- 
over, he  made  a  vow  and  resolved  in  his  mind,  that  with 
such  store  of  wealth,  as  God  had  blessed  him  withall  in 
Congo,  (which  was  not  very  small)  he  would  build  a 
house,  wherein  for  the  service  of  God,  there  should  dwell 
certainc  learned  men,  and  sundry  Priests,  to  instruct  the 
youth  of  those  Countries  in  all  good  Languages,  and  in 
the  Arts  Liberall,  and  in  the  Doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  aixJ 
in  the  Mysteries  of  our  Salvation.  Out  of  which  Houie. 
as  it  were  out  of  a  holy  Schoole,  there  might  come  ftwtli 
from  time  to  time,  many  learned  men  and  well  studyed 
in  the  Law  of  God,  that  should  be  able  in  their  owne 
naturall  Countrey  Tongue,  to  awaken  and  raise  acaicc 
the  Faith  of  Christ,  which  was  now  aslccpc,  and  (irrcd 
up  in  those  Regions :  and  thereby  in  proccsse  of  time 
there  would  spring  up  many  fruit*  of  blessing,  and  vigilaar 
soules  in  the  Christian  Faith.     Hereunto  bcc  n)eant  also 
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to  adde  an  Hospitall,  that  might  be  a  Recourse  and 
Harbour  for  Gods  poore,  which  commine  and  sayling  out 
of  strange  Countries  should  have  reliere  and  entertaine- 
ment  in  that  Hostelry,  and  there  be  cured  and  restored  of 
their  infirmities  and  necessities.  With  this  purpose 
therefore  he  went  to  Rome,  to  obtaine  of  his  Holinesse  a 
Licence  to  erect  this  Seminarie  and  Hospitall,  and  to 
beseech  him  also  that  he  would  grant  him  Jubilies,  Indul- 
gences, and  other  Dispensations,  that  for  such  Christian 
and  wholsome  workes  are  requisite,  especially  to  the  use 
and  benefit  of  those  Countries,  which  are  so  remote  from 
Christendome.  He  presented  himselfe  to  the  Pope,  and 
delivered  unto  him  his  Letters  of  credence,  and  then 
declared  unto  him  at  large  the  Tenor  of  his  Commissions, 
wherein  hee  had  a  gracious  audience.  But  when  the  Pope  'Phe?^ 
did  understand  that  the  Kinedome  of  Congo  belonged  to  '■'»'^'*  '** 
the  Kmg  of  Spame,  he  remitted  that  matter  wholly  unto  ^  ^  ^^,  ^ 
him.  Spmiu. 

%.  vn. 

Of  the  Court   of  the   King  of  Congo.      Of  the 
apparell    of   that  people  before   they   became 
Christians   and   after.     Of  the    Kings   Table, 
and  manner  of  his  Court. 
HHIN  ancient  time  this  King  and  his  Courtiers  were  "^^  aneient 
■  ■  apparelled  with  certaine  Cloth  made  of  the  Palme-  "^^If^^ 
™^H  tree  (as  wee  have  told  you  before)  wherewith  they  andkai 
covered  themselves  from  the  Girdle-stead  downewards,  CourHert. 
and  girded  the  same  straite  unto  them  with  certaine 
Girdles  made  of  the  same  stuffe,  very  faire  and  well 
wrought.     They  used  also  to  hang  before  them,  like  an  [II- "i. 
Apron,  certaine  delicate  and  daintie  skinhes,  of  little  '°*9] 

Tygres,  of  Civet-cats,  of  Sabels,  of  Maternes,  and  of  such 
like  creatures  for  an  ornament ;  and  for  a  more  glorious 
pompe  and  shew,  they  did  wcare  upon  their  shoulders  a 
certaine  Cape  like  a  Hood.  Upon  their  bare  skinne  they 
had  a  certaine  round  Garment  like  a  Rotchet,  which  they 
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call  Incutto,  reaching  downe  to  their  knees,  made  after 
the  manner  of  a  Net,  but  the  stuffe  of  it  w^as  very  fine 
cloth  of  the  said  Palme-tree,  and  at  the  skirts  there  hunj 
a  number  of  th reed-tassels,  that  made  a  very  gallant  she*. 
These  Rotchets  were  turned  up  againe,  and  tucked  upon 
their  right  shoulder,  that  they  might  be  the  more  « 
libertie  on  that  hand.  Upon  that  shoulder  also  they  had 
the  tayle  of  a  Zebra,  festned  with  a  handle,  which  ihcy 
used  ror  a  kind  of  bravcrie,  according  to  the  most  andenl 
custome  of  those  parts.  On  their  heads  they  wore  Cap* 
of  yellow  and  red  colour,  square  above  and  very  little,  so 
that  they  scarcely  covered  the  tops  of  their  heads,  and 
worne  rather  for  a  pompe  and  a  vanitie,  then  to  keep  them 
either  from  the  Aire  or  from  the  Sunne.  The  most  part 
of  them  went  unshod :  but  the  King  and  some  of  the 
great  Lords  did  wcare  certaine  shooes  of  the  old  fashion, 
such  as  are  to  bee  scene  in  the  ancient  Images  of  the 
Romanes,  and  these  were  made  also  of  the  Wood  q^  the 
Palme-tree.  The  poorer  sort  and  common  people  were 
apparelled  from  their  middle  downewards,  after  the  same 
manner,  but  the  cloth  was  courser :  and  the  rest  of  their 
bodie  all  naked.  The  women  used  three  kinds  of 
Traverses,  or  (as  it  were)  Aprons :  beneath  their  Girdk- 
stead.  One  was  very  long  and  reached  to  their  hceles: 
the  second  shorter  then  that,  and  the  third  shorter  theo 
both  the  other,  with  fringes  about  them,  and  every  one  of 
these  three  fastned  about  their  middle,  and  open  before. 
From  their  brcsts  downewards,  they  had  another  Garment, 
like  a  kind  of  Doublet  or  Jacket,  that  reached  but  to  their 
Girdle :  and  over  their  shoulders  a  certaine  CloaJce.  All 
these  several!  Garments  were  made  of  the  same  cloth  of 
the  Palme-trce.  They  were  accustomed  to  goe  with  their 
6ices  uncovered,  and  a  little  Cap  on  the  head,  like  a  mans 
Cap.  The  meaner  sort  of  women  were  apparelled  aftct 
the  same  manner,  hut  their  cloth  was  courser.  Their 
Maid-servants ;  and  the  basest  kind  oi  women  were  like- 
wise attyred  from  the  Girdle  downeward,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  bodie  naked. 
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But  after  that  this  KJngdomc  had  received  the  Christian  TAnrnm 
Faith,  the  great  Lords  of  the  Court  bccanne  to  apparell  ""^V 
themselves  aitcr  the  manner  or  the  Portugals,  in  wearing 
Cloakes,  Spanish  Caps,  and  Tabbards,  or  wide  Jackets  of 
Scarlet,  and  cloth  of  Silke,  every  man  according  to  his 
wealth  and  abilitie.  Upon  their  heads  they  had  Hats,  or 
Caps,  and  upon  their  feet  Moylcs  or  Pantoffles,  of  Velvet 
and  of  Leather,  and  Buskins  after  the  Portugal!  lashion, 
and  long  Rapiers  by  their  sides. 

The  common  people,  that  are  not  able  to  make  their 
apparell  after  that  manner  doe  keepe  their  old  customc. 
The  women  also  goe  after  the  Porlugall  fashion,  saving 
that  they  weare  no  Cloakes,  but  upon  their  heads  they 
have  certaine  Veiles,  and  upon  their  Veiles  blacke  Velvet 
Caps,  garnished  with  Jewels,  and  Chaincs  of  Gold  about 
their  neckes.  But  the  poorer  sort  keepe  the  old  fashion  : 
for  onely  the  Ladies  of  ihe  Court  doe  bedeckc  themselves 
in  such  manner  as  we  have  told  you. 

After  the  King  himselfe  was  converted  to  the  Christian  5"*?  Court  oj 
Religion,  hee  conformed  his  Court  in  a  certaine  sort  after  .  I''^  "V" 
the  manner  of  the  King  of  Portugal!.     And  first,  for  his  Cow/o/' 
service  at  the  Table  when  he  dineth  or  suppeth  openly  in  pertugali. 
publike,  there  is  a  Throne  of  Estate  erected  with  three 
steps,  covered  all  over  with  Indian  Tapistrie,  and  there- 
upon is  placed  a  Table,  with  a  Chaire  of  Crimson  Velvet, 
adorned  with  Bosses  and  Nayles  of  Gold.     He  alwayes 
ftedeth  alone  by  himselfe,  neither  doth  any  man  ever  sit 
at  his  Table,  but  the  Princes  stand  about  him  with  their 
heads  covered.     He  hath  a  Cupboord  of  Plate  of  Gold 
and  Silver,  and  one  that  taketh  assay  of  his  meate  and 
drinke. 

He  maintayneth  a  Guard  of  the  Anzichi,  and  of  other 
Nations,  that  keepe  about  his  Palace,  furnished  with  such 
W^eapons  as  are  above  mentioned :  and  when  it  pleascth 
him  to  goe  abroad,  they  sound  their  great  Instruments, 
which  may  be  heard  about  five  or  sixe  miles,  and  so 
signifie  that  the  King  is  going  forth.  AH  his  Lords  doe 
accompany  him,  and  likewise  the  Portugals,  in  whom  hee 
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reposcth  a  singular  trust :  but  very  seldome  it  is  thai  hcc 
gocth  out  of  his  Palace. 

Twice  in  a.  weeke  he  giveth  audience  pubHkely,  yet  ao 
man  speaketh  unto  him  but  his  Lords.  And  bccauie 
there  are  none,  that  have  any  goods  or  Lands  of  tbdr 
ownc,  but  all  belongeth  to  the  Crownc,  there  arc  but  fe» 
Suites  or  Quarrels  among  them,  saving  pcradvcnturc  about 
some  words. 

They  use  no  Writing  at  all  in  the  Congo  Tongue.  In 
Cases  Criminall  they  proceed  but  slenderly,  for  U»ey  doe 
ver)'  hardly  and  seldome  condemne  any  man  to  death.  If 
(here  be  any  Riot  or  Enormitie  committed  against  the 
Portugals  by  the  Moci-Conghi,  (for  so  are  the  Inhabitancy 
of  the  Rcalmc  of  Congo,  called  in  their  owne  Language) 
they  are  judged  by  the  Lawes  of  Portugall.  And  if  any 
mischiefe  bee  found  in  any  of  them,  the  King  confinetb 
the  Malefactor  into  some  Desart  Iland :  for  he  thinkcth 
it  to  be  a  greater  punishment  to  banish  him  in  this  sort, 
to  the  end  he  may  doe  penance  for  his  sinnes,  then  at  one 
blow  to  execute  him.  And  if  it  so  happen,  that  those 
which  are  thus  chastized  doe  live  ten  or  twelve  yeares, 
the  King  useth  to  pardon  them,  if  they  be  of  any 
consideration  at  all,  and  doth  imploy  them  in  the  Servia 
of  the  State,  as  persons  that  have  beene  tamed  and  wtU 
scooled,  and  accustomed  to  suffer  any  hardnesse.  In  CiviB 
disagreements  there  is  an  order,  that  if  a  Portugall  have 
any  Suite  against  a  Moci-Congo,  he  goeth  to  the  Judee 
of  Congo  :  but  if  a  Moci-Congo  doe  impleade  a  Portugall, 
he  citeth  him  before  the  Consul,  or  Judge  of  the  Portugals : 
^  the  King  hath  granted  unto  them  one  of  their  owne 
Nation  to  be  Judge  in  that  Countrey.  In  their  bargaina 
betweene  them  and  the  Portugals,  they  use  no  Wriiinp 
nor  other  Instruments  of  Bils  or  Bonds,  but  dispatch  then- 
businesse  onely  by  word  and  witnesse. 

They  keepe  no  Histories  of  their  ancient  Kings,  nor 
any  memoriall  of  the  Ages  past,  because  they  canned  write. 
They  measure  their  times  generally  by  the  Moones.  They 
know  not  the  houres  of  the  day  nor  of  the  night :  but 
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they  use  to  say,  In  the  time  of  such  a  man  such  a  thing 
happened.  They  reckon  the  distances  of  Countries  not 
by  miles  or  by  any  such  measure,  but  by  the  journeys 
and  travel!  of  men,  that  goc  from  one  place  to  another, 
cyther  loden  or  unlodcn. 

Touching  their  assembling  together  at  Feasts,  or  other 
meetings  of  joy,  as  for  example,  when  they  are  marrycd, 
they  sing  Verses  and  Ballads  of  Love,  and  play  upon 
certaine  Lutes  that  are  made  after  a  strange  fashion.  For 
in  the  hollow  part  and  in  the  necke  they  are  somewhat 
like  unto  our  Lutes,  but  for  the  flat  side  (where  wee  use 
to  carve  a  Rose,  or  a  Rundle  to  let  the  sound  goc  inward) 
chat  is  made  not  of  wood,  but  of  a  skinne,  as  thinne  as  a 
Bladder,  and  the  strings  are  made  of  haires,  which  they 
draw  out  of  the  Elephants  tayle,  and  are  very  strong  and 
bright :  and  of  certaine  Threeds  made  of  the  wood  of 
Palmc-trce,  which  from  the  boctome  of  the  Instrument 
do  reach  6c  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  handle,  &  are  tied 
every  one  of  them  to  his  several  ring.  For  towards  the 
necke  or  handle  of  this  Lute,  there  are  certaine  rings 
placed  some  higher  and  some  lower,  whereat  there  hang 
divers  plates  of  Iron  and  Silver,  which  are  very  thinne, 
and  in  bignesse  different  one  from  another,  according  to 
the  proportion  of  the  Instrument.  These  rings  doe  make 
a  sound  of  sundry  tunes,  according  to  the  striking  of  the 
strings.  For  the  strings  when  they  are  stricken,  doe  cause 
the  rings  to  shake,  and  then  doe  the  plates  that  hang  at 
them,  helpe  them  to  utter  a  certaine  mingled  and  confused 
noyse.  Those  that  play  upon  this  Instrument,  doe  tune 
the  strings  in  good  proportion,  and  strike  them  with  their 
fingers,  like  a  Harpe,  but  without  any  quill  very 
cunningly :  so  that  they  make  thereby  (I  cannot  tell 
whether  I  should  call  it  a  melodic  or  no,  but)  such  a  sound 
as  pleaseth  and  delighteth  their  sences  well  enough. 

Besides  all  this  (which  is  a  thing  very  admirable)  by  this 
Instrument  they  doe  utter  the  conceits  of  their  minds,  and 
doe  understand  one  another  so  plainly,  that  every  thing 
almost  which  may  be  explaned  with  the  Tongue,  they  can 
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declare  with  their  hand  in  touching  and  strikiRg  iha 
Inscrumenc.  To  the  sound  thereof  they  doe  daooe  is 
good  measure  with  their  feet,  and  follow  the  just  time  of 
that  Musicke,  with  clapping  the  palmes  of  their  hands 
one  against  the  other.  They  have  also  in  the  Coun^ 
Flutes  and  Pipes,  which  they  sound  very  artiAcially,  and 
according  to  the  sound  they  dance  and  move  rheir  feet, 
as  it  were  in  a  Moresco,  with  great  gravitie  and  sobrietie. 
The  common  people  doe  use  little  Rattles,  and  Pipes,  lod 
other  Instruments,  that  make  a  more  harsh  and  nidc  sound, 
then  the  Court- Instruments  doe. 

In  this  Kingdome,  when  any  are  sicke,  they  take  nothii^ 
but  natural!  Physicke,  as  Herbes,  and  Trees,  and  the 
barkes  of  Trees,  and  Oyles,  and  Waters,  and  Stones,  such 
as  Mother  Nature  hath  taught  them.  The  Aauc  is  the 
most  common  Disease  that  raigneth  among  tncm :  and 
phigueth  them  in  Winter  by  reason  of  the  continuall  faine, 
that  bringeth  heat  and  moysture  with  it  more  then  in 
Summer,  and  besides  that  the  sicknesse  which  heere  wee 
call  the  French  Disease,  and  Chitangas  in  the  Congo 
Tongue,  is  not  there  so  dangerous  and  so  hard  to  be  cured, 
as  it  is  in  our  Countries. 

They  healc  the  Ague  with  the  poulder  of  a  wood, 
called  Sandale,  or  Sanders,  whereof  there  is  both  red  and 
grey,  which  is  the  wood  of  Aguila.  This  poulder  being 
mingled  with  the  Oy'e  of  the  Palme-trcc,  and  having 
anointed  the  bodie  of  the  sicke  person  two  or  three  times 
with  all  from  the  head  to  the  foot,  the  partic  rccovcrcth- 
When  their  head  aketh,  they  let  bloud  in  the  Temples, 
with  certaine  little  boxing  homes :  first,  by  cutting  the 
skinne  a  little,  and  then  applying  the  Comets  thcrcuolo, 
which  with  a  sucke  of  the  mouth,  will  bee  filled  with 
bloud :  and  this  manner  of  letting  bloud  is  used  also  i« 
Egypt.  And  so  in  any  other  part  of  a  mans  bodie,  where 
there  Is  any  griefe,  they  draw  bloud  in  this  ^shion  and 
hcale  it.  Likewise  they  cure  the  infirmitie,  called 
Chitangas,  with  the  same  Unction  of  Sanders :  whereof 
there  are  two  sorts,  one  red  (as  we  told  you)  tud  that  is 
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^  called  Tauila :  the  other  grey,  and  is  called  Chicongo :  and 
H  this  is  best  esteemed,  for  they  will  not  sticke  to  give  or 

sell  a  slave  for  a  piece  of  it.     They  purge  themselves  with  P'"'  ^f"^ 
certaine  barkes  of  trees,  made  into  powder,  and  taken  in  '**"• 
;  some  drinke :  and  they  wiU  worke  mightily  and  strongly. 
When  they  take  these  purgations,  they  make  no  great 
j  account  for  going  abroad  into  the  Ayre.     Their  wounds  Ci''"'g'/ 
liilso  they  commonly  cure  with  the  juyce  of  certaine  Hcrbes,  "'***  ' 
'and  with  the  Herbes  themselves. 


10x1.] 


§.   VIII.  [11.  «i. 

Of  the  Countries  that  are  beyond  the  Kingdomc  of 
Congo,  towards  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope:  Of 
the  River  Nilus,  and  of  Sofala,  Monomotapa,  the 
Amazones,  Saint  Laurence,  and  other  ^Ethiopian 

Countries. 

Uimbebe  (which  is  the  Kingdome  of  Matama)  from  TAt  Hn^^mt 
the  first  Lake,  and  the  Confines  of  Angola,  e/ Matama. 
containeth  all  the  rest  of  the  Countrey  Southwards, 
till  you  come  to  the  River  of  BrauaguU,  which  spnngeih  R.  Bmuagul. 
out  of  the  Mounlaines  of  the  Moone,  and  joyneth  with 
■the  River  Magnice,  and  that  springeth  out  or  the  foresaid 
first  Lake  :  These  Mountaines  are  divided  by  the  Tropickc 
of  Capricorne,  towards  the  Pole  Antarcticke,  and  beyond 
this  Tropicke  lycth  all  the  Countrey  and  borders  or  the 
Cape  of  Good-Hope,  which  are  not  ruled  and  governed 
by  any  one  King,  but  by  divers  and  sundry  severall 
Princes.  In  the  mjddest  betweene  that  Cape  and  the 
Tropicke,  are  the  said  Mountaines  of  the  Moone,  so 
famous  and  so  greatJy  renowned  among  the  ancient 
Writers,  who  doe  assigne  them  to  be  the  originall  head 
and  spring  of  the  River  Nilus :  which  is  very  false  and 
untrue,  as  the  situation  of  the  Countrey  doth  plainly  shew, 
and  as  wc  a  little  hereafter  will  discover  unto  you.  This 
Countrey  is  full  of  high  and  rough  Mountaines:  it  is 
vcric  cold,  and  not  habitable :  It  is  frequented  and  haunted 
with  a  few   persons  that  live  after  the  manner  of  the 
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Arabians,  under  little  Cabbins  in  the  open  Seldes,  ud 
apparelled  with  the  skins  of  certaine  beasts.  It  is  a 
savage  and  rustical]  Nation,  without  all  laith  and  credite, 
neither  will  they  su^er  any  strangers  among  them.  TIku 
furniture  is  Bowes  and  Arrowes.  They  feed  upon  such 
Jruits  as  the  land  breedeth,  and  also  upon  the  flesh  of 
beasts. 

Among  these  Mountaines  of  the  Moone,  there  is  a 
Lake  called  Gale :  a  very  little  one  it  is,  and  lycdi 
somewhat  towards  the  West.  Out  of  this  Lake  then 
issueth  a  River,  called  Camissa,  and  by  the  Portugals, 
named,  the  Swectc  River,  which  at  the  point  of  the  Cape 
of  Good-Hope,  voydeth  it  sclfc  into  the  Sea,  in  that  very 
place  that  is  termed.  The  False  Cape.  For  the  shippcs  o* 
the  Indies  sayling  that  way,  doe  first  discover  another 
greater  Cape,  which  is  called.  The  Cape  of  the  Needles, 
and  then  afterwards  this  lesser  Cape :  Whereupon  they  call 
it  the  False  Cape,  because  it  is  hid  and  covered  with  the 
true  and  great  Cape.  Betweene  these  two  Capes  or 
Promontories,  there  is  the  distance  of  an  hundred  miles, 
containing  the  largenesse  and  breadth  of  this  famous  Cape : 
which  being  divided  into  two  points,  as  it  were  into  two 
homes,  it  makcth  a  Gulfc,  where  sometimes  the  Portugall 
ships  doc  take  fresh  water,  in  the  River  that  they  call  the 
Swectc  River. 

The  Inhabitants  of  this  Coast,  which  dwell  betweeoc 
these  two  points,  arc  of  colour  black,*  although  the  Pole 
Antarctick  in  that  place  be  in  the  clevatioa  of  five  and 
thirtie  degrees,  which  is  a  very  strange  thing ;  yea,  the 
rude  people  that  live  among  the  most  cold  Mountaines  of 
the  Moone  arc  blackc  also. 

Beyond  the  Cape  or  Point  of  the  Needles,  there  are 
many  competent  Harboroughs  and  Havens,  the  principall 
whereof  is  Seno  Formoso,  the  Faire  Bay :  and  Seno  dd 
Lago,  the  Bay  of  the  Lake :  For  there  the  Sea  makcth 
a  certaine  Gulfe,  wherein  are  sundry  Hands  and  Ports: 
and  somewhat  beyond  there  runneth  into  the  Sea  the 
River  of  Saint  Christopher,  and  at  the  mouth  thereof  there 
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ilye  three  prctic  Uets.     And  a.  little  further  forwards,  the 

kCoast  runneth  all  along  by  a  Countrcy,  which  the  Portugals 

[call.  Terra  do  Natal,  the  Land  of  the  Nativltie,  because  it 

iwas  first  discovered  at  Christmas :  and  so  reacheth  to  the 

[Cape,  called  Delia  Pescheria.     Between  which  Cape  and 

l«he  River  Magnice,  within  the  Land  is  the  Kingdome  of 

fButtua,  whose  Territories  arc  from  the  roots  or  bottomc  of 

Ithe  Mountaines  of  the  Moone,  untill  you  come  to  the 

Liver  Magnice  towards  the  North,  where  the  Countrcy 

)f  Monomotapa  standeth,  and  Westwards  from  the  River 

^rauagul  towards  the  Sea,  all  along  the  bankes  of  the 

liver  Magnice.     In  this  Kingdome  there  are  many  Mines 

[of  Gold,  and  a  people  that  is  of  the  same  qualities  and 

editions,  that  the  people  of  Monomolapa  is,  as  hereafter 

lall  bee  shewed  unto  you.     And  so  going  along  the 

loares  of  the  Ocean,  you  come  to  the  River  Magnice, 

?hich  lyeth  in  the  very  entrance  of  the  Kingdome  of 

Sofala,  and  the  Empire  of  Monomotapa. 

The    Kingdome    of    Sofala    beginneth    at    the    River 

[agnice,  which  springeth  out  of  the  iirst  Lake  of  Nilus, 

id  conveyeth  it  selfe  into  the  Sea  in  the  middcst  of  the 

tBay,  betweene  the  Point  Pescheria,  and  the  Capt;,  called 

ICapc  Delle  Correnti,  situate  in  three  and  twentic  degrees 

id  a  halfe  of  the  Pole  Antarcticke,  under  the  Tropickc  of 

^Capricorne.     With  this  River  neere  unto  the  Sea,  there 

jioync  three  other  notable  Rivers,  the  principall  whereof 

us  by  the  Portugals,  called  Saint  Chrystophers,  because 

^pon  the  day  of  that  Saints  Feast  it  was  first  discovered, 

)ut  by  the  Inhabitants  it  is  named  Nagoa.     The  second 

[tooke  the  name  of  one  Lorenzo  Margues,  that  first  found 

it.     These   two   Rivers  doe  spring  originally   from   the 

[Mountaines  of  the  Moone,  so  greatly  renowned  among 

the  ancient  Writers,  but  by  the  people  of  the  Countrey 

[they  are  called,  Toroa :   out  of  wiiich  Mountaines  they 

lid  thinke,  that  famous  Nilus  tooke  also  his  beginning: 

but  they  were  utterly  deceived.     For  (as  wee  have  already 

I  told  you)  the  first  Lake  ariseth  not  out  of  those 
Mountaines,  but  lyeth  a  great  way  distant  from  it :  and 
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betweene  it  and  them,  is  there  a  very  great  and  a  h< 
low  ptaine.  Besides  that,  the  streames  tnat  flow  from 
said  Mountaincs,  doe  runne  towards  the  East,  and 
their  Waters  upon  other  great  Rivers ;  so  that  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  passe  into  the  foresaid  L^ke,  nnid 
iesse  into  Nilus,  considering  especially  that  the  Riw 
Magnice,  springeth  out  of  that  first  Lake,  and  by  a  fine 
different  course  fi-om  the  course  of  Nilus,  runneth  tonnb 
the  East,  and  so  joyneih  it  selfc  with  the  two  Riven 
Rivtr  Arm.  aforesaid.  The  third,  is  called  Arroe,  and  ariseth  oe 
another  side  out  of  the  Mountaines  of  the  Gold  Mines 
Monomotapa :  and  in  some  places  of  this  River  then 
found  some  small  pieces  of  Gold  among  the  Sand. 

These  three  Rivers  enter  into  the  great  Magnice,  nwt 
unto  the  Sea,  and  all  fourc  together  doe  make  there  a  grai 
Water,  in  a  very  large  Channell,  and  so  dischargeth  it 
sclfe  into  the  Ocean.  From  the  mouth  of  this  Rjver  iH 
along  the  Sea  Coast,  stretchcth  the  Kingdome  of  Softk, 
unto  the  River  Cuama,  which  is  so  called  of  a  ceraine 
Castle  or  Fortresse  that  carrieth  the  same  name,  and  is 
possessed  by  Mahometans  and  Pagans :  but  the  Portugab 
call  it,  The  mouthes  of  Cuama  ;  because  at  the  entry  into 
the  Sea,  this  River  divideth  it  sclfe  into  seven  mouthes, 
where  there  are  five  spedall  Hands,  besides  divers  odien 
that  lie  up  the  River,  all  very  full,  and  well  peopled  witli 
Pagans.  This  Cuama  commeth  out  of  the  same  Like. 
and  from  the  same  springs  from  whence  Nilus  flnweth. 
And  thus  the  Kingdome  of  Sofiila  is  comprised  within  the 
said  two  Rivers,  Magnice  and  Cuama,  upon  the  Sea  coast. 
It  is  but  a  small  Kingdome,  and  hath  but  a  few  Houses  or 
Townes  in  it :  The  chiefe  and  principall  head  wbcrtol, 
is  an  Hand  that  lyeth  in  the  River  called  Sofola,  which 
givcrh  the  name  to  all  the  whole  Countrcy.  It  is  inhabii 
by  Mahometans,  and  the  King  himscltc  is  of  the 
sect,  and  yeildeth  obedience  to  the  Crowne  of  PortngtOr 
because  he  will  not  be  subject  to  the  Empire  of  Moq> 
motapa.  And  thereupon,  the  Portugals  there  doe  fceqiC: 
a  Fort  in  the  mouth  of  the  River  Cuama,  and  doe  tnde 
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those  Countries  for  Gold,  and  Ivory,  and  Amber,  which 
found  upon  that  Coast,  and  good  store  of  Slaves,  and 
istcad  thereof,  thqy  leave  behind  them  Cotton-cloath, 
ind  Silkes  that  are  brought  from  Cambata,  and  is  the 
common  apparel)  of  those  people.  The  Mahometans  that 
It  this  present  doe  inhabite  those  Countries,  are  not 
iturally  borne  there,  but  before  the  Portugals  came  into 
lose  quarters,  they  Trafficked  thither  in  small  Barkes, 
)m  the  Coast  of  Arabia  Fcclix.  And  when  the 
_*ortugab  had  conquered  that  Realme,  the  Mahometans 
Itayea  there  still,  and  now  they  are  become  neither  utter 
^agaiis,  nor  holding  of  the  Sect  of  Mahomet. 

From  the  shoares  and  Coast,  that  lyeth  betweene  the 

70  foresaid  Rivers  of  Magnice  and  Cuama,  within  the 

-and  sprcadeth  the  Empire  of  Monomotapa,  where  there 

very  great  store  of  Mines  of  Gold,  which  is  carried  from 

icacc  mto  all  the  Regions  there-abouts,  and  into  Sofola, 

id  into  the  other  parts  of  Africa.     And  some  there  be 

lat  will  say,  that  Solomons  Gold,  which  he  had  for  the 

'emple  of  Jerusalem,  was  brought  by  Sea  out  of  these 

>untries.     A  thing  in  truth  not  very  unlikely :  For  in 

le  Countries  of  Monomotapa,  there  doe  remaine  to  this 

lay  many  ancient  buildings  of  great  worke,  and  singular 

rchitecture,  of   Stone,   of  Lime,  and  of  Timber,   the 

like  whereof  are  not  to  be  seene  in  all  the  Provinces 

Ijoyning. 

The  Empire  of  Monomotapa  is  very  great,  and  for 

)ple  infinite.     They  are  Gentiles  and  Pagans,  of  colour 

>lacke,  very  couragious  in  Warre,  of  a  middle  stature,  and 

swift  of  foot.     There  are  many  Kings  th:it  are  vassals 

[and  subjects  to  Monomotapa,  who  do  oftentimes  rebell  and 

ike  warre  gainst  him.     Their  weapons  are  Bowes  and 

rowes,  and  light  Darts.     This  Emperour  maintaineth 

[many  Armies  in  severall  Provinces,  divided  into  Legions, 

iccording  to  the  use  and  customes  of  the  Romanes.     For 

ibeing  so  great  a  Lord  as  he  is,  he  must  of  necessitic  be 

[in  continual)   warre,  for  the  maintenance  of  his  estate. 

id  among  all  the  rest  of  his  Souldiersj  the  most  valoiirous 
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in  name,  arc  his  Legions  of  Women,  whom  he  estecmeifa 
very  highly,  and  accounteih  them  as  the  very  sinewes  tsd 
strength  of  his  militarie  forces.  These  Women  doe 
burne  their  left  paps  with  6re,  because  they  should  b«  no 
hindrance  unto  them  in  their  shooting,  after  the  use  u^ 
manner  of  the  ancient  Amazons,  mat  arc  so  grody 
celebrated  by  the  Historiographers  of  former  propfaaae 
memories.  For  their  weapons,  they  practise  Bowes  ud 
Arrowcs :  They  arc  very  quickc  and  swift,  lively  aaj 
couragious,  very  cimning  in  shooting,  but  especially  and 
above  all,  venturous  and  constant  in  fight.  In  tbeii 
battaiks  they  use  a  warlike  kind  of  crait  and  subtiltie: 
For  they  tiave  a  custome,  to  make  a  shew  that  they  would 
flye  and  runnc  away,  as  though  they  were  vanquished  ud 
discomfited,  but  they  will  divers  times  tumc  them$eh>e» 
backe,  and  vexe  theu-  enemies  mightily  with  the  shot  of 
their  Arrowes.  And  when  they  see  their  Adversaries  so 
greedy  of  the  victorie,  that  they  begin  to  disperse  lad 
scatter  themselves,  then  will  they  suddenly  turne  agiiat 
upon  them,  and  with  great  courage  and  ficrcenesse  make  a 
crucll  slaughter  of  them.  So  that  partly  with  thdf 
swiftnesse,  and  partly  with  their  deceitfiill  wiles,  and  othff 
cunning  shifts  of  warrc,  they  are  greatly  feared  in  all  those 
parts.  They  doe  enjoy  by  the  Kings  good  favour  cemiac 
Coimtries,  where  they  dwell  alone  by  themselves:  and 
sometimes  they  choose  certaine  men  at  their  owne  pleasing 
with  whom  they  doe  keepe  company  for  generations  sake: 
So  that  if  they  do  bring  forth  Male-childrcn,  they  scod 
them  home  to  their  fathers  houses :  but  if  they  be  Femak^ 
they  reserve  them  to  themselves,  and  breed  them  in  the 
exercise  of  warfare. 

The  Empire  of  this  Monomotapa  lyeth  (as  it  wen)  ii 
an  Iland,  which  is  made  by  the  Sea-coast,  by  the  Rivet 
Magnicc,  by  a  piece  oi  the  Lake  from  whence  Magoice 
flowcth,  and  by  the  River  Cuama.  It  bordereth  towards 
the  South,  upon  the  Lords  of  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope, 
before  mentioned,  and  Northward  upon  the  Empire  of 
Mohenemugi,  as  by  and  by  shall  be  shewed  unto  you. 
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But  now  returning  to  our  former  purpose,  that  is  to 
say,  to  runne  torwards  upon  the  Sea-coast,  after  you  have 
passed  over  some  part  of  the  River  Cuama,  there  is  a 
certainc  little  Kingdome  upon  the  Sea,  called  Angoscia, 
which  taketh  the  name  of  certaine  Hands  there  so  called, 
and  lye  directly  against  it.  It  is  inhabited  with  the  like 
people,  both  Mahometans  and  Gentiles,  as  the  Kingdome 
of  Sofaia  is.  Merchants  they  are,  and  in  small  Vessels  doe 
Trafficke  along  that  Coast  with  the  same  Wares  and 
Commodities,  where-with  the  people  of  Sofala  doe  Trade. 

A  little  beyond,  suddenly  starteth  up  in  sight  the 
Kingdome  of  Mozambique,  situate  in  foureteene  degrees 
and  a  halfe  towards  the  South,  and  taketh  his  name  of 
three  Hands,  that  lye  in  the  mouth  of  the  River  Meghin- 
cate,  where  there  is  a  great  Haven  and  a  safe,  and  able  to 
receive  all  manner  of  ships.  The  Realme  is  but  small, 
and  yet  aboundeth  in  all  kind  of  Victuals.  It  is  the 
common  landing  place  for  all  Vessels  that  sayle  from 
Portugall,  and  from  India  Into  that  Countrey.  In  one  of 
these  lies,  which  is  the  chiefe  and  priricipall,  called 
Mozambique,  and  giveth  name  to  all  the  rest ;  as  also  to 
the  whole  Kingdome,  and  the  Haven  aforesaid,  wherein 
there  is  erected  a  Fortresse,  guarded  with  a  Garrison  of 
Portugals,  whereupon  all  the  other  Fortresses  that  arc  on 
that  Coast  doe  depend,  and  from  whence  they  fetch  all  their 
provision  :  all  the  Armadas  and  Fleetes  that  sayle  from 
Portugall  to  the  Indies,  if  they  cannot  finish  and  performe 
their  Voyage,  will  goe  and  Winter  (I  say)  in  this  Hand  of 
Mozambique :  and  those  that  travell  out  of  India  to 
Europe,  are  constrained  of  necessitie  to  touch  at 
Mozambique,  to  furnish  themselves  with  Victuals.  This 
Hand,  when  the  Portugals  discovered  India,  was  the  first 
place  where  they  learned  the  language  of  the  Indians,  and 
provided  themselves  of  Pilots  to  direct  them  in  their 
course.  The  people  of  this  Kingdome  are  Gentiles : 
Rustical!  and  rude  they  bee,  and  of  colour  blacke.  They 
go  all  naked.  They  are  x-aliant  and  strong  Archers,  and 
cunning  Fishers,  with  all  kind  of  hookes. 
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As  you  go  on  forwards  upon  the  foresaid  Coast,  there 
is  another  lland,  called  Quiloa,  in  quantitic  not  great,  bill 
in  excellency  singular :  For  it  is  situate  in  a  very  coole  ud 
fresh  Ayre :  It  is  replenished  with  Trees  that  are  almud 
greene,  and  affordcth  all  varictJe  of  Victuals.  It  lycthii 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Coavo,  which  springcth  out  of 
the  same  Lake  from  whence  Nilus  floweth,  and  so  ruoDelii 
about  sixtie  miles  in  length,  till  it  commeth  nccrc  to  the 
Sea,  and  there  it  hath  a  mightie  streame,  and  in  the  very 
mouth  of  it  makcth  a  great  Hand,  which  is  peopled  with 
Mahometans  and  Idokters,  and  a  little  beyond  ihii, 
towards  the  Coast  on  the  West,  you  may  see  the  saii 
Hand  of  Quiloa.  This  Hand  is  inhabited  wiA 
Mahometans  also,  which  arc  of  colour  some-thinR 
whitish.  They  are  well  apparelled,  and  trimly  adorK^ 
with  Cloath  of  Silke  and  Gotten  :  Their  Women  doc  use 
ornaments  of  Gold,  and  Jewels  about  their  hands  and 
their  neckes,  and  have  good  store  of  houshold-stuffe 
made  of  Silver.  They  arc  not  altogether  so  blacke  as  die 
men  arc :  and  in  their  limbs  they  are  very  wcU  propor- 
tioned. Their  houses  are  made  of  Stone,  and  Lime,  lad 
Timber,  very  well  wrought,  and  of  good  Architecture, 
with  Gardens  and  Orchards,  fuU  of  Hearbs  and  sundry 
Fruits.  Of  this  Hand  the  whole  Kingdomc  tooke  the 
name,  which  upon  the  Coast  cxtendeth  it  sclfe  from  Capo 
Delgado,  (the  Cape  Delicate,  that  bordercth  Mozambique 
and  Quiloa,)  and  is  situate  in  nine  degrees  towards  the 
South,  and  from  thence  it  runneth  out  unto  the  aforowi 
River  of  Coavo.  In  old  time  the  Kingdome  of  Quila 
was  the  chiefest  of  all  the  Principalities  there  adjovniag, 
and  stood  neere  to  the  Sea :  but  when  the  Portupals  arrivei 
in  those  Countries,  the  King  trusted  so  niuch  to  himseiic- 
that  he  thought  he  was  able  with  his  owne  forces  not  oodf  Ij 
to  defend  himselfe  against  them,  but  also  to  drive  them 
from  those  places  which  they  had  already  surpriscl 
Howbeit  the  matter  fell  out  quite  contrary.  For  whenil  Ij 
came  to  Weapons,  he  was  utterly  overthrownc  md 
discomfited  by  the  Portugals,  and  so  fled  away.     But  tb^ 
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tookc  and  possessed  the  Hand,  and  enriched  themselves 
with  the  great  spoylcs  and  booties  that  they  found  therein. 
They  erected  there  also  a  Fortresse,  which  was  afterward 
pulled  downe  by  the  commandement  of  the  King  of 
Portugal],  because  he  thought  it  not  necessarie,  considering 
that  there  were  others  sufficient  enough  for  that  Coast. 

And  heere  we  may  not  leave  behind  us  the  He  of  Saint 
Laurence,  so  called  by  the  Portugals^  because  they  did 
6rst  discover  it  upon  that  Martyrs  feast  day.  It  is  so 
great,  that  it  containeth  in  length  almost  a  thousand  miles, 
and  standcth  right  over  against  the  Coast  which  wee  have 
described,  beginning  directly  at  the  mouthes  of  the  River 
Magnicc,  which  are  in  sixe  and  twentie  degrees  of  the 
South,  and  so  going  forwards  to  the  North,  it  endcth  right 
a^inst  the  mouths  of  Cuama  in  the  Kingdome  of  Quiloa. 
Bctwecne  this  Hand  and  the  firme  Land,  there  is  (as  it 
were)  a  Channel],  which  at  the  entry  West-ward,  is  three 
hundred  and  fortie  miles  broad :  in  the  middest  where  it 
is  narrowest,  over  against  the  Hand  of  Mozambiche,  one 
hundred  and  scventie  miles,  and  for  the  rest,  it  enlargcth 
it  sclfc  very  much  towards  India,  and  containeth  many 
lies  within  it.  The  ships  that  goe  from  Spaine  into  India, 
or  rcturnc  from  India  to  Spaine,  doe  alwaies  for  the  most 
part  passe  and  sayle  in,  and  through  this  Channel),  if  by 
time  or  weather  they  be  not  forced  to  the  contrary.  And 
surely,  this  Hand  dcscrvcth  to  be  inhabited  with  a  better 
people,  because  it  is  iiarnished  with  singular  Commodities. 
For  it  hath  many  safe  &  sure  havens.  It  is  watrcd  with 
sundry  Rivers,  that  cause  the  earth  to  bring  forth  fruits 
of  divers  kinds,  as  Pulse,  and  Rice,  and  other  Grainc, 
Oranges,  Limons,  Citrons,  and  such  like  fruit.  Flesh  of 
all  sorts, as  Hens, &c. and  Venison,  as  wilde  Boare,  &  Deere, 
ajid  such  like,  and  all  this  of  a  very  good  taste  and  relish, 
because  the  soyle  is  verj'  fat:  their  Fish  also  is  exceeding 
good.  The  Inhabitants  are  Pagans,  with  some  of  the  Sect 
of  Mahomet  among  them.  They  arc  of  the  colour  which 
the  Spaniards  call  Mulato,  bctwecne  black  and  white. 
Very  warlike  they  are,  and  given  to  their  weapons,  whir' 
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arc  Bowes  and  Arrowes,  and  Darts  of  very  light  Wood, 
strcngthned  with  Iron,  whereof  they  make  the  heads  of 
their  Darts,  which  are  crooked  like  hookes:  and  these 
they  will  cast  and  throw  most  slightly  and  cunninglt. 
They  use  also  Tareets,  and  Jackes  that  are  made  of  cemine 
beasts  skinnes,  wherewith  they  save  themselves  in  tigbt 
from  the  blowes  of  their  enemies. 

This  Hand  is  divided  among  severall  Princes,  that  m 
at  enmitie  one  with  another :  for  they  are  in  continual! 
Warres,  and  persecute  one  another  with  Armes.  There 
are  divers  Mines  of  Gold,  of  Silver,  of  Copper,  of  Iron, 
and  of  other  Metals.  The  savape  people  doe  not  use  to 
sayle  out  of  the  Hand,  but  onely  from  one  side  to  the  other 
they  goe  coasting  along  the  shoares,  with  certaine  Barica 
that  are  made  but  of  one  stocke  of  a  Tree,  which  ibcj 
hollow  for  that  purpose.  The  most  part  of  them  doe  not 
willingly  entertaine  strangers,  neither  will  they  consent 
that  they  should  Traffickc  or  converse  with  them.  Not- 
withstanding, in  certaine  Ports  the  Portugals  doc  use  » 
Trade  with  the  Ilandcrs,  for  Amber,  Waxc,  Silver,  Copper, 
Rice,  and  such  other  things,  but  they  never  come  upon  the 
Land.  In  the  Channell  before  mentioned,  there  are  divffs 
Hands,  some  greater,  and  some  lesse,  inhabited  widi 
Mahometans.  The  chiefe  of  them  is  the  He  of  Sunt 
Christopher,  and  then  of  Santo  Spirito :  and  another,  calfcti 
MagliagEie,  and  so  the  rest,  as  the  lies  of  Comoro, 
Anzoame,  Maiotto,  and  some  other. 

But  let  us  returne  to  the  Sea  side,  and  prosecute  d* 
Coast  of  the  Kingdome  of  Quiloa,  where  we  left.  Kelt 
unto  it,  is  the  Kmgdome  of  Mombaza,  in  the  height  ot 
three  degrees  and  a  halfe  towards  the  South,  which  tafcefk 
the  name  from  an  Hand  inhabited  with  MahomcCms, 
which  is  also  called  Mombaza,  where  there  is  a  fairc  Glie, 
with  houses  that  have  many  SoUcrs,  furnished  Pictures, 
both  graven  and  painted.  The  King  thereof  is  1 
Mahometan,  who  taking  upon  him  to  resist  the 
Portugals,  received  the  same  successc  that  hapned  to 
the  King  of  Quiloa,  so  that  the  Citic  was  ransacked  ind 
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)ylcd  by  his  enemies,  who  found  therein  good  store  of 

lold  and  Silver,  and  Pairle,  and  Cloath  of  Cotton,  and 

if  Silke,  and  of  Gold,  and  such  other  Commodities.    This 

[ingdome  lyeth  betweene   the  borders  of  Quiloa,  and 

[elinde,  and  is  inhabited  with  Pagans  and  Mahometans, 

Lnd  yeeldeth  obedience  to  the  Empire  of  Mohenemugi. 

A  little  beyond  is  the  Kingdome  of  Melinde,  which 

;ing  likewise  but  a  Httle  one,  extendeth  it  selfe  upon 

the  Sea  Coast,  as  farre  as  the  River  Chiinanchi,  and  lyeth 

the  height  of  two  degrees  and  a  halfe :   and  up  the 

[treame  of  that  River,  it  reacheth  to  the  Lake  Calice,  the 

ice  of  one   hundred   miles  within  land.     Neere  unto 

le  Sea,  along  the  bankes  of  this  River,  there  is  a  great 

sale  of  Countrey  inhabited  by  Pagans  and  Mahometans, 

>f  colour  almost  white.     Their  houses  are  built  after  our 

ishion.     But  there  is  one  particularitie  to  be  admired, 

lat  their  Muttons  or  Sheepe,  are  twice  as  great  as  the 

»heep  of  our  Countrey:   for  they  divide  them  into  five 

luarters,  (if  a  man  may  so  call  them)  and  reckon  the  tayle 

one,  which  commonly  weigheth  some  five  and  twentie, 

)r  thirtie  pound.     The  Women  are  white,  and  sumptu- 

>usly  dressed,  after  the  Arabian  feshion,  with  Cloath  of 

:c.     About  their  neckes  and   hands,  and  armes,  and 

;t,  they  use  to  weare  Jewels  of  Gold  and  Silver :  When 

jey  go  abroad  out  of  their  houses,  they  cover  themselves 

rith  Taffata,  so  that  they  arc  not  knownc  but  when  they 

ist  themselves.     In  this  Countrey  there  is  a  very  good 

[aven,  which  is  a  landing  place  for  the  Vessels  that  saylc 

irough  those  Seas.     Generally,  the  people  are  very  kind, 

le  and    trustie,   and  converse  with   Strangers.     They 

lave  alwaies  entertained  and  welcomed  the  Portugals,  and 

ive  reposed  great  confidence  in  them,  neither  have  they 

/cr  offered  them  any  wrong  in  any  respect. 

In  the  Sea  betweene  these  two  Capes  of  Mombaza  and 

telinde,  there  are  three  lies;  the  first,  is  called  Monfic ; 

le  second,  Zanzibar ;  and  the  third,  Pcmba  ;  all  inhabited 

ily  with  Mohemetans,  that  arc  of  colour  white.     These 

les  abound  in  all  things  as  the  others  do,  whereof  wc 
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made  mention  before.  These  people  are  somewhat 
enclined  to  Armes:  but  they  are  m  deed  more  addicted 
to  dresse  and  manure  their  ground:  For  there  growedi 
much  Sugar,  which  in  small  Barks  ihcy  carric  avar 
to  sell  into  the  lirme  Land,  with  other  fruits  of  that 
Countrey. 

;[lLvii.  Besides   these   three   Realmes   last   described,  Quiob, 

Joaj.j  ivfclindc,  and  Mombaza,  within  the  I>and  is  the  gitai 

Tfe^w^fif  c/  Empire  of  Mohenemugi,  towards  the  West.  It  bordereth 
'""*'■  upon  the  South,  with  the  Kingdome  of  Mozambique,  and 
with  the  Empire  of  Monomotapa  to  the  River  Coavo, 
upon  the  West  with  the  River  Nilus,  bctweene  the  two 
Lakes ;  and  upon  the  North  it  joyneth  with  the  Empire 
of  Prete-Giannl.  Towards  the  Sea,  this  Hmperour 
standeth  in  good  termcs  of  peace  with  the  foresaid  Kings 
of  Quiola,  Melinde,  and  Mombaza,  by  reason  of  thar 
trailicke  together,  and  the  better  to  secure  the  entercourse 
and  trade  by  Sea :  by  mcanes  whereof  they  have  brougiit 
unto  them  much  cloth  of  Cotton,  and  cloth  of  Silkc  from 
divers  Countries,  and  other  merchandises  that  are  well 
esteemed  in  these  parts:  and  particularly  certainc  little 
balls,  that  are  made  in  the  Kingdome  of  Cambaia,  of  i 
kind  of  Bitumen  or  clammie  Clay,  like  unto  Glasse,  but 
that  it  is  (as  it  were)  of  a  red  colour,  which  they  use  to 
weare  about  their  neckes,  like  a  paire  of  Beades  instead  of 
Neck-laces.  It  serveth  them  also  in  stead  of  Money,  fot 
of  Gold  they  make  none  account.  Likewise  with  the 
Silkcs  that  are  brought  unto  them,  they  doe  apporeS 
themselves  from  the  girdle  downewards.  In  exchange  and 
barter  of  all  these  commodities,  they  give  Gold,  Silvtr, 
Copper,  and  Ivoric. 

But  on  the  other  side  towards  Monomotapa,  there  ait 
continual!  warres;  yea,  and  sometimes  so  bloudie,  that  it 
is  hardly  discerned  who  hath  gotten  the  victorie. 
in  that  Border  there  meet  together  two  of  the  greatest 
most  warlike  Powers  and  Forces  that  are  in  all  thoa 
Regions :  that  is  to  say,  on  the  Partie  of  Monomotapi, 
there  came  forth  into  the  field  the  Amazoncs,  of  whom  wcc 
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you  before  ;  and  on  the  other  partie  of  Mohenemugi 
are  the  Giacchi,  (as  the  Moci-Congi  doe  call  them)  but  in 
their  owne  tongue  they  are  called  Agagi,  who  did  some- 
time so  greatly  afflict  the  Kingdome  of  Congo,  as  you 
nnay  remember.  Neither  are  these  people  Icsse  couragious 
or  strong  then  the  Amazones,  but  are  of  a  blacke  com- 
plexion, and  presumptuous  countenances.  They  doe  use 
to  marke  themselves  above  the  Up  upon  their  cbeekes  with 
certaine  lines,  which  they  make  with  Iron  instruments  and 
with  fire.  Moreover,  they  have  a  custome  to  turne  their 
eye-lids  backwards :  so  that  their  skin  being  all  blacke, 
and  in  that  blacknesse  shewing  the  white  of  their  eyes,  and 
those  markes  in  their  feces,  it  is  a  strange  thing  to  behold 
them.  For  it  is  indeed  a  very  dreadful!  and  Devillish 
sight.  They  are  of  bodie  great,  but  deformed,  and  live 
like  beasts  in  the  field,  and  feed  upon  mans  flesh.  In  fight 
they  shew  themselves  exceedingly  couragious,  and  doe 
utter  most  horrible  showting  and  crying,  of  purpose  to 
daunt  and  affright  their  Enemies.  Their  weapons  are 
Darts,  and  Pavises  of  Leather  that  cover  all  their  whole 
todie,  and  so  defend  themselves  therewith.  Sometimes 
they  will  encampe  together,  and  sticke  their  Pavises  in  the 
ground,  which  are  unto  them  instead  of  a  trench.  Some- 
times they  will  goe  forwards  in  the  battell,  and  shrowd 
themselves  under  them,  and  yet  annoy  their  adversaries 
with  the  shot  of  their  Darts.  And  thus  by  warlike  policie 
they  doe  ordinarily  plague  their  Enemies,  by  endeavouring 
with  all  subtiltie  to  make  them  spend  their  shot  in  vaine, 
upon  their  Targets :  and  when  they  see  they  have  made 
an  end  of  shooting,  then  doe  they  renew  the  battell  a 
fresh,  and  driving  them  to  flight,  make  a  cruell  slaughter 
rf  them  without  all  mercie.  And  this  is  the  manner  which 
they  use  against  their  Enemies,  and  the  Amazones.  But 
the  Amazones,  on  the  other  side,  which  arc  very  well 
acquainted  herewithall,  doe  fight  against  them  with  other 
militarie  stratagems  (as  we  have  above  declared)  and  doc 

I  overcome  the  forces  of  their  Adversaries  with  their  swift- 
nesse,  and  great  skill  in  matters  of  Warrc,     For,  they  doc 
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assure  themselves,  that  if  they  be  taken,  ihcy  shall  be 
devoured  :  and  rlicrefore  with  doubled  courage  they  fipiit 
for  life,  that  ihey  might  overcome,  and  in  any  case  avt 
their  lives  from  that  fierce  and  cruell  Nation.  And  in 
this  sort  doe  they  maintaine  continuall  Warrc,  alwuci 
with  great  mortalilie  on  both  sides.  These  Agags  dwcB 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Rjver  Nilus,  (where  it  runneth 
Northwards  out  of  the  Lake,)  upon  both  the  bankes  of 
the  River,  till  it  come  to  a  certaine  limitc,  wherein  thej" 
are  bounded  ;  and  then  Westwards  all  over  the  bankes  of 
the  said  Nilus,  even  to  the  second  Lake,  and  to  the 
borders  of  the  Empire  of  Prete-Gianni.  Touching  these 
Agags,  I  thought  it  convenient  in  this  place  to  adde  this, 
which  before  I  had  omitted.  Betwecne  the  confines  of 
this  Mohenemugi,  and  Pretc-Gianni,  there  are  sundrie 
other  petie  Lords,  and  people  that  are  of  a  white  colour, 
and  yeeld  obedience  sometimes  to  one  of  these  rwo Princes, 
and  sometimes  to  the  other.  They  are  men  of  a  fint 
greater  stature  then  all  the  rest  or  the  people  in  those 
Countries. 

Towards  the  Cape  of  Guarda-Fuy,  there  are  many  places 
inhabited  with  Mahometans,  all  along  the  Sea-side,  of 
colour  being  white.  Upon  this  shoare  there  arc  divers 
goud  Havens,  where  the  ships  of  sundrie  Countries  doe 
trafficke  with  the  foresaid  merchandises.  The  first  of 
these  places,  is  called  Patcc  ;  the  second,  Brava  ;  the  thini, 
Magadoxo ;  the  fourth,  Affion ;  and  the  last  is,  liic 
famous  Promontorie  and  Cape  of  Guarda-Kuy :  whidi 
because  it  is  very  great,  and  jutteth  out  a  good  way  into 
the  Sea,  is  well  knowne  to  all  Sailers  that  come  from  Indii, 
and  from  Ormuz,  and  from  Arabia  Foelix,  It  is  the  plaa 
and  harbour  where  the  Portugals  are  wont  to  attend,  and 
yeerely  with  their  Navies  to  watch  for  the  Vessels  of  the 
Mahometans,  that  being  fadcn  with  precious  merchandises, 
doe  saile  into  those  parts  without  their  licence,  they  being 
the  Lords  of  the  tniffickc  and  trade  for  Spicerie,  and  ill 
other  commodities  that  are  brought  from  India.  So  that 
every  yeere  the  Portugall  Fleet  doth  take  great  prizes  of 
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After  you  have  compassed  about  the  foresaid  Cape  of 
Guarda-Fuy,  toward  the  red  Sea,  you  shall  come  to  other 
Towncs  and  Havens  of  the  Mahometans.  The  first  of 
them  is  called  Mcthe,  and  another  beyond  that,  called 
Barbora.  And  this  is  the  farthest  place  wherein  you  shall 
find  any  people  with  white  skins :  for  here  the  men  beginne 
to  be  all  blacke.  Then  there  is  Ccila,  and  Dalaca,  and 
Mabca,  and  Carachin :  and  all  this  Coast  is  called  in  that 
Countric  language,  Baragiam.  The  People  that  inhabite 
therein  are  all  blacke,  valiant  in  Armes,  and  apparelled 
from  the  girdle  downewards  with  cloth  of  Cotton :  but 
those  that  are  of  the  best  account  among  them,  doe  weare 
upon  their  shoulders  certaine  Clokes  with  Hoods,  called 
Bernussi,  such  as  the  old  Romans  used,  and  were  termed 
Saga  Romana.  It  aboundeth  in  Gold,  and  in  Ivorie,  and 
in  Metals,  and  in  Victuals  of  all  sorts. 

Then  follow  the  Mouths  or  Entrances  into  the  red 
Gulfe. 

Chap.   V. 

The  Voyage  of  Sir  Francis  AIvare2,  a  Portugall 
Priest  made  unto  the  Court  of  Prete  Janni,  the 
great  Christian  Empcrour  of  Ethiopia.* 

N  the  Name  of  Jesus,  amen.  I,  Francis  Alvarez, 
Priest  of  the  Masse,  which  by  especiall  commande- 
ment  of  the  King  our  Lord,  Don  Emanuel  (whom 
'God  hath  received  into  his  glorie)  went  with  Edward  Gal- 
vano,  a  Gentleman  of  his  house,  and  one  of  his  Counsellors; 
which  was  Secretarle  unto  the  King  Don  Alfonso,  and  unto 
King  John,  his  Sonne,  till  his  dying  day ;  and  by  King  Don 

■•I  know  not  who  irantlated  this  Booke,  I  found  it  in  Masccr  Hack- 
Inyii  papers,  .ind  have  abbreviated!  it  where  I  could;  although  it  stit) 
continiieih  very  long,  if  not  tedious.  I  also  eiamincd  it  with  EUmusio 
his  Italian  Edition,  and  in  man}*  places  amended  the  translation,  in 
nunjr  lupplicd  il,  sod  added  other  thinga :  illuitriittng  it  with  roar^inali 
notes,  &c.     He  that  compareth  these  Relatiom  with  ihoK  of  the  Great 
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Emanuel  was  sent  Ambassadoiir  unto  King  Prete  ]im, 
have  determined  to  write  all  things  which  hapned  unto 
us  in  this  Voyage,  and  to  describe  the  Countries  wham 
[II.  rii.  we  were,  with  the  qualities,  customes,  and  usa£;cs  thereaf, 

'"^■J  and  how  they  agree  with  Christian  Religion.  Neitha  doe 
I  here  take  upon  me  to  reprehend  or  approve  their  cus- 
tomes  and  usages,  but  leave  them  wholly  unto  the  Rcaden 
(which  are  able  to  instruct  mee)  to  praise,  amend,  and 
correct  whatsoever  they  shall  thinke  good.  And  because 
I  may  secmc  sometimes  speaking  of  one  Countric,  >ul 
eftsoones  of  another,  to  confound  the  same  togetba, 
I  say,  that  wee  were  resident  in  these  Countries  for 
the  space  of  sixc  yeeres  together,  wherein  I  sought 
to  k  now  a  great  part  of  the  Countries,  Kingdomes, 
and  Signiories  of  the  said  Prete  Janni,  and  their 
customes  and  usages,  some  by  sight,  and  some  othos 
by  the  report  of  credible  persons.  And  ever,  as  I  oflie 
to  the  knowledge  of  them,  so  I  put  them  downe  in  writing, 
that  is  to  say,  delivering  such  things  as  I  saw,  as  hai'iog 
scene  them  ;  and  things  reported,  as  received  by  hearing: 
and  therefore  I  sweare  and  protest  upon  my  conscience, 
that  I  will  not  wittingly  report  any  untruth.  And  even 
as  I  hope  and  trust  in  our  Lord  God,  that  my  confessioo 
shall  be  true  unto  my  lives  end,  so  likewise  shall  this  mj 
present  writing  be  true :  for  he  that  lyeth  to  his  neighbour, 
lyeth  to  God. 

Mogoll  in  Sir  T.  Roe,  shall  find  great  corrcipondence  in  the  Bsdnft] 
customer  whereinto  witJ  Majestic  and  barbarous  Grutncuc.  bock  hoc' 
and  there,  have  degenerxced:  both  vat  bodies  richer  then  strong:  At\ 
one  fluurishing,  the  oihcr  fallen,  xnA  now  rctayning   but   the  sirtijglisf 
extremes  of  that  giantly  unweldincue  here  hj  this  eye-witneue  in  tkoc 
times  uberved.     He  calls  him  Prete  or  Priest  John,  following  the  *d^ 
ermur,  growing  from  the  relations  of  a  Priest  John   in  Asia;,  aad  If 
ignorance  applied  to  this  Negus  of  Ethiopia,  as  tn  mj-  Pil^rinup  7W 
may  »ce  at  large.     I  cilccme  his  relations  true  in  those  thiop  whicll  ie 
saith   he  saw :  in  some  othen  which   he   had   by  relation   of  enltfgbf  1 
Travetlcn,  or   boasting   Abassincs,  hce   may  perhxps   somriimes  iitktJ 
mcndacia  dicerc  then  mcnliri,     Even  yet  the  Law-girer  is  not  dctuited 
from  Juda,  if  Melechs  poiteritie  hatli  ever  since  raigneid,  wily  witi  hii 
their  pus  fraudes  to  m^ake  Religion  a  stirrop  of  State, 
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[atthew  the  Ambassadour  of  Prete  Janni,  is  con- 
ducted by  the  Portugals  unto  the  Haven  of 
Maczua  in  the  red  Sea,  and  what  hapncd  to 
his  death. 

Hereas  I  said  that  I  went  with  Edward  Galvano 
(whom  God  pardon)  true  it  is  that  I  did  so,  and 
he  died  in  Comoran,  an  He  of  the  red  Sea,  neither 
ooke  his  Ambassage  any  effect,  during  the  time  that 
ijopez  Suarez  was  Captaine  generall  of  the  Indies.  Diego 
r.ropez  de  Sequeira  succeeding  Suarez  in  the  government 
I'f  India,  effected  that  which  Lopez  Suarez  would  never 
■ixecute,  to  wit,  the  conducting  of  Matthew  (who  was  sent 
\mbassadour  from  Prete  Janni  to  the  King  of  Portugall) 
;o  the  Haven  of  Macz.ua,  neere  unto  Ercoco,  being  a 
|Port-towne  of  Prete  Janni.  This  Diego  Lopez  prepared 
goodly  and  great  Fleet,  wherewith  we  sailed  into  the  red 
iiea,  and  arrived  at  the  said  Hand  of  Maczua  on  Munday 
II  the  Octaves  of  Easter,  the  sixteenth  of  the  moneth  of 
Jiprill,  in  the  yeere  1520.  which  Hand  wc  found  abandoned 
and  forsaken  by  the  Inhabitants,  because  that  five  or  sixe 
cayes  before  they  had  knowledge  of  our  commtng.  This 
I  le  is  distant  from  the  Continent  about  two  Cro show- shots, 
/hither  the  Moores  of  the  said  Hand  were  fled  with  their 
!|;oods.  Our  Fleet  therefore  riding  betweene  the  Continent 
!ind  the  Hand,  the  Tuesday  following,  there  came  unto 
js  one  Christian  and  a  Moore  from  the  Towne  of  Ercoco. 
The  Christian  said  that  the  Towne  of  Ercoco  belonged 
■}  the  Christians,  and  was  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  a 
:eat  Lordj  called  Barnagasso,  being  subject  unto  Prete 
i;  and  that  the  Inhabitants  of  this  He  of  Maczua, 
ami  of  Ercoco,  when  the  Turkes  came  thither,  fled  all 
into  the  Mounfaines;  but  at  this  present  they  would  not 
flee  away,  having  understood  that  wee  were  Christians. 
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Our  Generall  having  heard  thus  much,  gave  thankeato 
God,  that  he  was  come  to  the  happie  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tians; and  this  procured  great  favour  unto  MatthcK, 
which  before  that  time  was  fittle  accounted  of. 

2.  The  day  following  being  Wednesday,  the  Captaine 
of  the  said  Towne  of  Ercoco  came  to  speake  with  ou: 
Generall,  and  presented  foure  Oxen  unto  him,  and  the 
Generall  gave  him  very  courteous  and  honourable  enter- 
tainment. 

Twcntic  or  fourc  and  twentie  miles  from  this  pka 
standcth  a  very  high  Mountaine,  with  a  famous  Moni*- 
tcric  thereupon,  which  Matthew  oftentimes  made  mention 
of,  being  called  the  Monasterie  of  Bisan,  that  is.  Of  the 
Vision.  The  Friars  of  this  Monasterie  having  knowledge 
of  us,  came  seven  of  them  the  Thursday  after  the  Octaves, 
to  visitc  us;  whom  our  Generall  and  all  his  people  weni 
on  shoare  to  meet,  with  great  joy  and  gladnessc :  and  they 
seemed  to  rejoyce  no  lesse ;  and  •aid,  that  they  had  long 
time  looked  for  Christians,  because  they  had  ceriaine 
Prophesies  in  their  written  Booke,  which  foretold  that 
Christians  should  arrive  at  this  Haven,  and  that  1  pit 
should  there  be  digged,  after  the  opening  whereof,  no 
more  Moores  should  dwell  in  that  place  :  with  many  othr 
Speeches  tending  to  the  like  purpose.  At  all  these  things 
the  Ambassadour  Matthew  was  present,  whom  the  fore- 
said Friars  did  greatly  honour,  kissing  his  hands  and  hb 
shoulders,  according  to  rheir  manner;  and  he,  on  ihc 
other  side,  tooke  great  delight  in  them  also.  These  Frian 
said  that  they  observed  tnen  the  Feast  of  Easter,  a«! 
eight  dayes  next  ensuing,  and  that  during  those  eighl 
dayes  they  used  neither  to  travel!,  nor  to  doe  any  otnu 
work ;  but  so  soone  as  they  heard  say  that  Christians  welt 
arrived  at  that  Haven  (a  thing  which  they  so  caniesdf 
desired)  they  craved  licence  of  their  Superiour  to  ugd0<- 
take  this  journey  for  the  service  of  God,  and  that  Bano- 
gasso  was  likewise  Informed  of  our  arrlvall,  but  that  he 
would  not  set  forward  out  of  his  house  till  eight  dam 
after  Easter. 
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lacke  wood,  and  ali  our  companie  bought  or  tnc  same 
Crosses  which  they  weare  about  their  neckes,  because  it 
was  a  new  thing,  and  not  usuall  amone;st  us.  While  these 
Friars  abode  with  us,  the  General]  commanded  one 
Fernando  Diaz>  which  understood  the  Arabike  Tongue, 
to  goe  and  view  rheir  Monasterie. 

4.  On  Tuesday  the  foure  and  twentieth  of  Aprill, 
Barnagasso  came  to  the  Towne  of  Ercoco,  and  gave  us 
advertisement  of  his  arrtvall.  Order  was  taken,  that  they 
should  meet  one  another  in  the  mid-way.  Barnagasso  StaueiterveJ. 
came  thither  first,  hut  he  would  not  come  to  the  place 
which  was  prepared  for  him.  The  Generatl  being  lighted, 
scing  that  he  would  not  come  thither,  caused  the  prepara- 
tives to  be  carried  before  neerc  unto  the  place  where  he 
stood :  which  againe,  to  maintayne  his  grandure  and 
reputation,  would  not  once  stirrc  with  his  people  to  come 
unto  the  place  prepared,  so  that  the  said  Anthonic  dc 
Saldanza  and  Matthew  the  Ambassadour,  were  constrained 
to  returne  againe,  which  in  the  end  resolved,  that  both  of 
them  at  one  instant,  should  set  forward,  that  is  to  say,  the 
Gencrall  and  Barnagasso,  and  so  they  did,  meeting 
together  and  conferring  in  a  large  champainc  field,  as 
they  sate  on  the  ground  upon  certalnc  Carpets.  And 
among  many  discourses  that  they  had  together,  giving 
thankes  to  God  for  this  their  cnterview.  Barnagasso 
taking  a  Crosse  of  Silver  in  his  hand  (which  was  there 
rcadic  for  the  same  purpose)  said,  that  he  sware  upon  the 
signe  of  the  Crosse,  upon  which  our  Lord  suffered  his 
Passion,  in  the  Name  of  Prctc  Janni  his  Master,  that  he 
would  alwaies  favour  and  aide  the  people  and  afl*aires  of 
the  King  of  Portugals,  and  also  assist  his  Captaines  which 
shoiJd  arrive  at  that  Haven,  or  in  any  other  Havens  or 
Lands,  where  it  lay  in  him  to  aide  and  assist  them,  and 
likewise  that  he  would  take  into  his  protection  the 
Ambassadour  Matthew,  and  other  Ambassadours,  which 
it  pleased  the  Generall  to  send  into  the  Kingdomes  and 
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Dominions  of  Prete  Janni,  with  %U  such  people  and  goods 
as  they  should  carrie  with  them. 

The  General!  sware,  on  the  other  part,  to  doe  the  like 
for  the  Subjects  and  Affaires  of  Prete  Janni,  and  of 
Barnagasso,  there  and  in  every  place  where  he  should  find 
them,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  Captaines  and  L^rds  of  the 
King  of  Portugal!  should  doe  the  like.  The  GeoeoH 
gave  unto  Barnagasso  a  faire  Armour,  and  certaine  pieca 
of  cloth  oi  Sillce ;  and  Barnagasso  gave  unto  the  Goienll 
a  faire  Horse  and  a  Mule :  and  so  they  departed  glad  ud 
contented  on  cither  part. 

This  Barnagasso  had  in  his  traine  two  hundred  pcrsoas 
mounted  upon  Morses  and  Mules,  and  two  thousand 
Footmen.  Our  Gentlemen  and  Captaines  seeing  these 
so  good  newes  which  God  had  sent  us,  and  that  a  dooce 
was  opened  to  exalt  the  Catholike  Faith,  whereof  afore 
wee  had  small  hope  of  any  successe,  all  men  holding  thti 
Matthew  for  no  true  Ambassadour,  but  for  a  false  man 
and  a  Counterfeit,  whereupon  they  were  onely  of  opinioD 
to  put  him  on  Land,  and  let  him  goe  his  way,  when  thCT 
had  scene  these  things  {as  wee  have  said  before)  they  all 
rouzed  up  themselves,  requesting  the  General!  of  his 
fevour,  that  hee  would  suffer  them  to  goe  with  the  sud 
Matthew  to  Prete  Janni,  in  that  Ambassage  ;  considerii^ 
that  by  that  which  they  had  scene,  it  was  perfectly  Icnownc 
that  die  said  Matthew  was  a  true  Ambassadour.  And 
albeit,  many  requested  this  charge,  yet  was  it  granted  to 
Roderigo  de  Lima:  and  the  Gencrall  appointed  ccrtiioe 
that  should  goe  with  him,  which  were  these,  George  de 
Breu,  Lopez  de  Gama,  John  Scolaro  Secrctarie  oT  the 
Ambassage,  John  Gonsalvez  Interpreter  and  Factor  of 
the  same  Ambassage,  Emanuel  de  Mares  an  Organist 
Pedro  Lopez,  Master  John  the  Physician,  Caspar  Pe  '~ 
Stephen  PagHarte,  both  Kinsmen  of  Don  Roderigo, 
Fernandez, Lazarus  deAndrada  Painter.Alfonso  Mcoz^le^ 
and  my  selfe,  Francis  Alvarez  Priest,  though  un 
All  we  before  mentioned  went  in  the  company  of 
Roderigo,    and    likewise,    three    Portugals    accomptoieJ 
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atthew,  of  whom,  the  one  was  named  Magaglianes, 
;.another  Alvarcnga,  the  third,  Diego  Fernandez,  Presents 
iftlso  were  provided. 

We   went   to  Ercoco,   where   we  were  appointed  by 

arnagasso,  which  caused  us  to  lodge  two  or  three  Crossc- 
ibow-shoots  distant  from  the  Towne  in  a  certaine  Plaine, 
f'which  is  at  the  foot  of  a  Mountaine,  whither  immediately 

ec  sent  us  of  free  gift  an  Oxe,  and  Bread  and  Wine  of 
the  Countrie.     We  stayed  there,  because  in  that  place 
hey  were  to  provide  us  of  Horses  and  Camels  to  carrie 

ur  goods.     This  was  upon  a  Friday,  and  because  in  this 

ountrey  they  observe  the  old  and  the  new  Law.  we  rested 
tht  Saturday  and  the  Sunday  to  keepe  both  those  dayes 
holy. 

In  this  meane  spec,  the  Ambassador  Matthew,  dealt 
Ycry  effectually  with  Don  Rodorigo,  and  with  us  all,  not 
to  stay  with  Barnagasso,  although  hee  were  a  great  Lord, 
but  that  it  was  farre  better  to  goe  unto  the  Monastery  of 
the  Vision,  where  wee  should  have  farre  better  dispatch. 
Whereupon,  giving  him  to  understand,  that  wee  were  not 
to  stay  with  him,  hee  departed  and  went  his  way,  neverthe- 
lesse  hee  gave  us  fourteene  Horses  and  tenne  Camels  to 
Carrie  our  goods. 

6.     We  departed  out  of  this  Plaine,  neere  unto  the 

owne  of  Ercoco  on  Munday,  the  thirtieth  of  Aprill,  wee 
travelled  not  above  two  miles  from  that  place,  but  that 
wee  rested  about  noone,  neere  unto  a  River  which  was 
dryed  up,  which  had  no  water  saving  in  certaine  small  Pits. 
And  because  the  Countrey  through  which  we  were  to 
travell,  was  dry  and  barren,  and  the  heate  extreame ;  each 

f  us  carried  with  him  his  Vessels  and  Bottles  of  Leather 
fiill  of  water.  Upon  the  bankes  of  this  River  grew  many 
:trecs  of  divers  sorts,  among  which  were  Sallowes,  and 
trees  of  bearing  the  fruit,  called  Jujuba,  with  other  frult- 
lesse  trees.  While  we  rested  by  this  River,  about  noone 
there  came  a  Gentleman   unto   us,   named   Framasgiial, 

hich  in  our  Language  signifieth,  The  Servant  of 
Crosse,  who  in  his  blacknesse  was  so  faire,  that  he  si 
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to  be  a  Gentleman  indeed,  and  they  said  that  he  wis  aDrd 
to  Barnagasso,  that  is  to  say,  his  Wives  Brother.     Berat 
he  came  at  us,  he  lighted  from  his  Horse,  because  thisij 
their  customc,  and  they  use  it  also  for  a  courtcsic.    The 
Ambassadour  Matthew,  hearing  of  his  comming,  said  Ik 
was  a  Thiefe,  and  came  to  rob  us,  and  that  we  should  >S 
betake  us  to  our  Weapons ;  and  Matthew  himselfe  augbi 
up  his  Sword,  and  put  on  his  Head-piece.      Framasgnl 
hearing  this  noysc,  sent  to  crave  leave  to  come  unto  to, 
and  though   he  could   not  obtaine  it   of    Matthew,  pt 
neverthelessc,  he  came  unto  us  as  a  man  well  brought  up 
and  very  courteous,  and  as  one  that  had  bcene  convenioi 
at  the  Court.     This  Gentleman  had  a  ver)-  good  Horn 
before  him,  and  a  feirc  Mule  whereon  hec  rode,  and  fbure 
men  which  went  by  him  on  foot . 

7.     From  this  Lodging  we  departed  all  together,  and 
the  said  Gentleman  riding  upon  his  Mule  with  his  H«ie 
before  him,  accosted  our  Ambassadour,  Don  RoderigowiA 
his  Interpreter,  and  they  rode  a  great  while  conferring  and 
devising  together.     Hce  was  in  his  conference  and  m  Irij 
answeres  very  gentle,  and  courteous,  and  the  Ambassadour 
A  CdravoM.  tookc  singular  delight  in  him.     Wee  found  a  Canvan  of 
Camels  and  people,  which  came  from  Ercoco,  because  diejr 
travell  not  but  in  Caravans  for  feare  of  thecvcs.     Wee 
lodged  all  in  a  Wood  where  there  was  wrater,  being  an 
ordinary  place  for  Caravans  to  lodge  in,  and  the  forcsajd 
Framasgual  remayned  with  us,  where  we  and  those  of  the 
Caravan  kept  watch  all  night  for  feare  of  wild  beasts.    Th* 
next    morning,    we    departed    from    this    place,    alwajv 
travelling  over  dry  Rivers  and  Brookes,  most  huge  Mouo- 
taines  standing  on  both  sides  of  the  way,  with  great  WooA 
and  Trees  of  divers  sorts,  most  beautifuU  and  tall,  d( 
greatest  part  whereof  were  without  fruit,  and  among  then 
were  some  which  I  my  selfe  knew,  being  called  Tamariodi 
which  beare  clusters  of  fruit  like  unto  Grapes,  which  bda| 
pressed  are  somewhat  blacke,  because  they  make  Wine  « 
them,  some  quantitie  whereof  they  carric  unto  all  their 
Faires,  as  they  use  to  make  of  Raisins.      The  Rivers  ind 
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wayes  whereby  we  passed,  seemed  to  be  high  and  ragged, 
which  comnieth  to  passe  through  the  fury  of  the  water  of 
stormes  and  tempests  mingled  with  Thunder,  which  waters 
hinder  not  the  way,  according  as  they  told  us,  and  as  we 
saw  our  selves  in  other  places  like  unlo  these.  The 
rcmedie  was  at  the  time  of  these  stormes  to  stay  upon  the 
side  of  some  Hill,  the  space  of  two  hourcs,  untill  the 
force  of  these  stormes  be  runne  downe.  And  how  great 
and  terrible  soever  these  Rivers  became  through  the 
foresaid  showres,  the  water  is  no  sooner  falne  from  the 
said  Mountaines,  and  come  into  the  Pkine,  but  it  is 
dispersed  and  solced  up,  and  never  commeth  unto  the 
Sea :  neither  could  we  learne  that  any  River  o(  Ethiopia 
entereth  into  the  Red  Sea,  but  that  all  of  them  have  their 
ending,  as  soone  as  they  come  to  the  low  and  plaine 
fields. 

Upon  these  Mountaines  and  Rocfccs,  are  many  beasts 
of  divers  kinds,  as  we  our  selves  saw,  to  wit,  Elephants, 
Lions,  Tygres,  Buffes,  Badgers,  Ante,  Deere  without 
number,  and  other  beasts  of  all  sorts,  saving  two,  which  I 
neither  saw,  nor  heard  to  be  in  those  parts,  that  is  to  say, 
Bcarcs,  and  Conies.  There  are  likewise  all  kind  of  singing 
Birds,  which  may  be  imagined,  and  also  Partridges, 
Qjuailes,  wild  Hens,  Doves,  and  Turtles,  in  such  incredible 
numbers,  that  they  covered  the  Sunne,  of  all  those  sorts 
^vhich  arc  in  our  parts,  saving  that  I  saw  no  Pyes,  nor 
Cuckoes.  All  along  these  Rivers  and  Rockes  I  saw 
great  plcntic  of  sweet  Herbes,  which  I  knew  not,  saving 
onely  Basill,  whereof  there  was  exceeding  store,  which 
sided  a  fragrant  and  sweet  smell,  and  had   leaves  of 

ivers  sorts. 
8.     The  time  of  resting  our  selves  bcingcome,  Matthew 

Jtcrmined  to  cause  us  a-new  to  leave  the  high  way,  and 
travel  with  him  toward  the  Monasterte  of  the  Vision, 

jrough  Mountaines  and  Woods  exceeding  full  of  high 

"rees. 
We  departed  from  this  Lodging,  and  travelled  through 
1^  more  rough  and  craggie  Countrey,  and  through  fiirre 
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greater  and  thicker  Woods,  being  our  selves  on  foot,  snd 
our  Mules  before  us,  which  were  not  able   to  invdl 
The  Camels  yelled  out  as  though  they  had  bccnc  possessed 
with  Devils.     It  seemed,  to  us  all,  that   Matthew  hiu 
brought  us  into  this  way,  cythcr  to  make  us  lose  our  liva 
or  our  goods,  for  in  that  place  we  could  doe  no  other  but 
call  upon  God  to  helpc  us ;  and  the  Woods  were  so  darke 
and  fcarcflill,  that  Spirits  would  have  bccnc  afraid  to  passt 
them.     We  saw  many  savage  and  crucll  beasts  at  noone- 
daycs,  passing  this  way  and  that  way,  without  being  iny 
whit  afraid  of  us.     For  ail  this  we  went    forward,  and 
began  to  find  people  of  the  Countrcy,  which  kept  their 
fields  that  were  sowne  with  Millet,  and  came  ferrc  off  to 
sow  it  upon  these  high  and  craggie  Mountayncs.    Wt 
saw  likewise  many  Herds  of  goodly  Oxen,  and  Goati 
feeding.     The  said  people  which  we  found  there,  were  aO 
naked,  and  hid  in  a  manner,  no  part  of  their  bodies.    They 
were  very  blacke,  and  were  said  to  be  Christians.     They 
had  their  Wives  with  them,  which  covered  their  Privities 
with  a  raggc  of  cloth  halfc  tornc.     These  women  weart 
upon  their  heads  a  kind  of  attyre,  made  after  the  fashion 
of  a  Crowne,  as  blacke  as  Pitch,  and  their  hairc  bound  up 
in  round  wreathes  like  Kandles  of  Tallow:  the  blacfcncssc 
of  these  attyres,  with  these  Lockes  of  haire  festned  unto 
them,  seemed  a  very  strange  thing  to  behold.     The  men 
wcare  a  piece  of  skinne  before  their  Privities. 

Thus  travelling  forward  through  many  other  Woods 
which  could  hardly  be  passed,  and  wee  our  selves  lighting 
on  foot,  and  unlading  our  Camels  there  met  us  tenne  or 
twelve  Friers  of  the  Monasteric  of  the  Vision,  among 
whom,  there  was  foure  or  five  very  aged,  and  one 
older  then  the  rest,  whom  all  the  rest  did  reverence, 
and  kissed  his  hands;  and  our  selves  did  the  like, 
because  Matthew  told  us  that  he  was  their  Bishop, 
but  afterward  we  knew  that  he  was  no  Bishop;  but 
that  he  had  the  Title  of  David,  which  signifieth  i 
Warden ;  &  that  in  the  Monasteric  there  was  an< 
above    him,    whom    they    call    Abba,    which    signi 
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a  Father,  beeing  like  unto  a  Provinciall,  and  in  regard  of 
their  age  and  drynesse  (for  they  were  as  dry  as  a  stocke) 
■  they  seemed  to  be  men  of  a  holy  life  at  the  first  blast. 
The  foresaid  Friers  travelled  through  the  Woods  to  gather 
their  Millet  which  they  had  sowed,  as  also  to  gather  up 
'their  Roots,  which  are  payed  unto  them  by  such  as  sow 
>rnc  in  those  Mountaines  and  Woods.  Their  apparell 
made  of  dressed  Goat-skinnes,  others  weare  apparell 
fmadc  of  old  yellow  Cotton,  and  went  bare-foot.  From 
hence  we  departed  not  till  our  Camels  had  rested  a  little : 
afterward,  within  the  space  of  halfe  a  mile,  we  came  to  the 
foot  of  a  very  rough  and  cragged  Mountaine,  upon  the 
which  our  Camels  could  not  ascend,  and  hardly  the  Mules 

I  without  their  burthens,  and  heere  wee  rested  our  selves  at 
the  foot  of  a  Tree. 
9.  The  next  day  the  Ambassador  Matthew  com- 
manded his  goods  to  be  laden  upon  the  backs  of  Negroes, 
to  carry  them  into  a  small  Monasterie,  halfe  a  league 
distant  from  us,  called  Saint  Michael  de  Iseo.  Here 
Framasgual  departed  from  us,  and  wee  came  unto  the 
Monasterie  haue  dead,  as  well  for  the  roughnesse  and 
steepncssc  of  the  way,  as  also  because  of  the  great  heat. 
While  we  aboad  there,  the  said  Matthew  came  unto  us 
with  a  countcr-mand,  and  said  unto  us,  that  he  had  written 
unto  the  Court  of  Prete  Janni,  and  to  Queene  Helena, 
and  to  Marke  the  Patriarke,  and  that  the  answere  could 

I  not  bee  returned  in  Icsse  then  fortie  daycs,  and  that  with- 
out the  same  we  could  not  depart,  because  from  that  place 
they  were  to  fijrnish  us,  and  to  have  Mules  for  us,  and  for 
our  goods ;  neither  was  he  well  assured  of  the  performance 
of  this,  but  said  that  Winter  began  to  approach,  which 
lasted  about  the  space  of  three  moncthcs,  wherein  we 
could  not  travell,  and  that  therefore  it  was  ncedftiU,  that 
wcc  should  provide  victuals  for  our  selves :  for  three 
moncthcs  in  the  Winter  they  travell  not  in  these  Countries,  Their  ffintn- 
to  wit,  from  the  midst  of  June  to  the  midst  of  September, 
which  is  their  ordinarie  Winter.  Within  a  short  space 
after  our  arrivall  here,  our  people  as  well  Portugals  as 
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slaves  fell  so  sick,  that  few  or  none  escaped  untoudied, 
and  many  were  sicke  to  the  point  of  death,  insomuch  thil 
they  stood  in  need  often  to  be  let  bloud  and  to  be  pui^cd. 
Among  the  Brst,  Master  John  our  Physician  fell  sicke, 
which  was  all  our  humane  hclpe,  yet  it  pleased  God  thit 
he  recovered,  and  from  that  time  forward  he  laboured  fbt 
us  with  all  his  power. 

Among  these,  Matthew  the  Ambassadour  fell  sicke  ahot 
which  had  many  Medicines  ministred  unto  him>  and  when 
he  seemed  to  be  very  well  recovered  and  strong,  he  loic 
up  and  commanded  his  goods  to  be  carryed  to  a  Towne 
belonging  to  the  Monasterie  of  the  Vision,  where  he 
yeeided  up  his  spirit  unto  our  Lord,  which  was  the  foure 
and  twentieth  or  May,  Anno  Dom.  1520.  and  1  confessed 
him,  and  ministred  the  Communion  unto  him,  and  he 
made  his  will  in  the  Portugal!  Tongue,  but  it  was  also 
made  in  the  Abassin  Tongue,  by  a  Frier  of  die  sud 
Monastery.  We  caused  the  corps  to  bee  buried  voy 
honorably  in  the  said  Monaster)',  where  wee  said  Service 
and  Masse  for  him  according  to  our  custome,  and  the 
Friers  did  the  like  according  to  theirs. 

10.  Wee  determined,  to  send  to  request  Bamagasso, 
that  hee  would  give  us  some  meancs  to  rctume  into  our 
Countrey,  to  the  end  wee  might  not  perish  in  that  place. 
The  Friers  understanding  this,  tooke  it  in  veiy  til  part, 
and  calling  Don  Roderigo  aside,  perswadcd  him  not  to 
send  thither,  praying  him  to  attend  the  comming-  of  the 
Provinciall,  which  would  bee  within  ten  daycs,  and  if  he 
come  not,  they  would  furnish  us  with  ne^ssaries  for  our 
journies.  And  because  they  are  people  of  small  tn»t 
themselves,  they  gave  no  credit  unto  us,  although  the 
Ambassadour  had  promised  them  to  doe  so,  but  sought 
to  minister  an  Oath  unto  each  of  us  upon  a  CtTjcifixc,  that 
we  would  stay  during  those  tennc  dayes,  and  they  likewise 
tooke  an  Oath  to  pcrforme  that  which  they  had  promised. 
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tf  the  manner  and  situation  of  the  Monasterie8, 
and  of  their  holy  Rites,  Times,  Places,  and 
Things:  And  first  of  this  of  Saint  Michael. 
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STrst,  this  Monasterie  is  situate  upon  the  cniggc 
of  a  Mountaine,  which  is  very  wild,  seated  at 
the  foot  of  another  huge  Mountaine,  upon  the 
which  no  man  can  ascend.  The  stone  of  these  Rockes  is 
of  the  colour  and  graine  of  the  stone,  wherewith  the  wall 
)f  the  Cities  of  Portugal!  are  built,  and  the  stones  are 
"verie  great.  All  the  ground  except  these  stones  is  covered 
with  many  great  Woods,  and  the  greatest  part  are  wild 
Olive  Trees,  and  great  store  of  Herbs  grow  among  them, 
and  the  most  part  is  Basil!.  The  Trees  which  were  not 
Olives,  were  not  knowne  of  us,  and  a!!  of  them  were 
fciwithout  fruit.  In  certaine  narrow  Vallies,  which  belong 
^to  this  Monasteries  were  Groves  of  Orange-trees,  Limons,  OrckarHs. 
Cedars,  Vines,  and  Figs  of  all  sorts,  as  well  of  those  which 
are  found  in  Portugal!,  as  those  of  India,  and  Peaches : 

I  there  were  also  Cabbages,  Corianders,  Cressis,  Worme- 
frood,  Mirtles,  and  many  other  kindes  of  Herbes  fragrant 
land  medicinal! ;  and  all  was  ill  husbanded,  because  they  ''^  Abassim 
iare  people  of  no  industrie ;  and  the  Earth  bringeth  forth  """'•"'•"*•«"• 
the  things  aforesaid,  as  it  bringeth  forth  wild  things,  and 
would  bring  forth  much  better,  all  they  should  plant  or 
sow.  The  House  of  the  Monasterie  seemeth,  indeed,  to 
l)ee  a  Church-building  bceing  made  like  unto  ours:  it 
hath  about  it  a  circuit  like  to  a  Cloyster,  and  the  covering 

(above  is  festned  to  the  covering  or  the  Church.  It  hath 
three  gates,  as  ours  have,  to  wit,  one  chiefe  gate  in  the 
fore-front,  and  one  on  each  side  in  the  midst.  The 
covering  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  circuit  is  made  of  wild 
Reed,  which  lasteth  the  life  of  a  man. 
The  body  of  the  Church  is  made  with  lies,  very  well 
wrought,  and  the  Arches  are  very  well  stored,  it  seemeth 
all  to  be  made  like  a  Vault :  It  hath  a  little  Quire  behind 
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the  great  Altar,  with  a  Crosse  afore  it,  whereupon  hug 
Curtaincs  which  goe  from  one  side  to  another ;  and  tik^ 
wise,  there  are  other  Curtaines  before  the  Gates,  passing 
from  one  Wall  to  another,  and  they  arc  of  Silke,  and  ds 
entrie   by   these   Curtaines   is   at    three   places,   and  tn 
fiistned  against  the  Walls :  and  at  these  three  entrances  a 
gates,  are  little  Bels  fastned  to  the  Curtaines,  about  the 
bignesse  of  Saint  Anthonies  Bels ;  and  a  man  cannot  ente 
in  at  the  gates,  but  these  Bels  will  ring.     There  ts  but  ok 
Altar  belonging  to  the  whole  Church,  which  standcth  in 
the  great  Chappell.     Above  the  Altar  is  a  Cloath  of  Gold 
borne  up  with  fourc  pillars,  and  the  Altar  toucheth  ill 
these  fourc  Pillars,  and  the  said  Cloath  of  Gold  is  hoUo» 
like  a  Vault,  it  hath  his  Super-AItare,  or  consecrated  stone, 
which  rhey  call  Tabuto,  and  upon  this  stone  standcth  i 
very  great  Bason  of  Copper,  and  it  is  flat  in  the  bottome, 
and  is  low  brimmed,  which  reacheth  unto  all  the  fourr 
Pillars  of  the  Akar,  because  the  Pillars  are  set  in  a  square, 
and  in  the  said  Bason  is  set  another  lesser  Bason,  and  od 
every  side  of  this  cloth  of  Gold,  that  is  to  say,  behind  and 
on  both  sides  a  Curtaine  hangeth  downe  which  covercth 
the  whole  Altar  downe  to  the  ground,  saving  that  it  '» 
open  before. 
Btlsefimt.       Their  Bels  arc  of  stone,  that  is  to  say,  long  and  thin 
stones,  hanged  up  with  Cords,  and  they  beat  them  on  tk 
inside  with  a  piece  of  wood,  and  they  make  a  very  strai^ 
sound,  like  to  the  sound  of  broken  Bels  when  they  ire 
heard  aferre  off.     And  likewise  on  Fcstivall  dayes,  tb^ 
take  Basons,  and  strike  them  with  certaine  small  scidE^, 
which  make  them  sound  very  loud.     They  have  like 
Bels  of  Iron,  which  arc  not  fully  round,  but  have  two 
like  unto  the  Jacket  of  a  Muleticr,  whereof  the  one 
covercth  him  before,  and  the  other  behind;    they  have  J 
clapper  which  bcatcth  the  same  first  on  the  one  side,  and 
then  on  the  other,  and  it  makcth  a  sound  like  unto  a  mil, 
that    diggeth   Vines.      They    have   also    other    Bels 
favouredly  made,  which  they  carric  in  their  hands 
they  go  on  Procession,  and  ring  them  altogether 
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Lstone,  and  of  Iron ;    they  ring  to  Mattcns  two  houres 

jefore  day,  and  they  say  them  by  heart  without  light: 
"onely  there  hangs  a  Lampe  before  the  Altar,  wherein  they 
burne  Butter,  for  they  have  no  Oyle. 

t^    They  sing  and  say  with  a  loud  and  harsh  voice,  as  of 
one  that  cryeth,  without  any  art  of  singing :  they  say  no 
Verses,  but  their  speech  is  as  it  were  in  Prose,  and  yet 
they  are  Psalmes,  and  on  their  Holidayes,  besides  their 
Psalmes,  they  say  Prose,  and  according  to  the  Feasts  so  is 
their  Prose,  and  alwayes  they  stand  on  their  feet  in  the 
fcChurch.    They  say  not  above  one  Lesson  at  their  Mattcns, 
Hvith  a  harsh,  disordered  and  untuneable  voice,  and  like 
^unto  that  wherein  wee  pronounce  the  words  of  the  Jcwes, 
in  representing  the  Passion  of  our  Saviour  Christ.     And 
although   their  voice   be   so   harsh,   yet   they   speakc   it 
running,  as  fast  as  the  tongue  of  a  man  can  waggc,  and  a 
Gierke  or  a  Frier  saith  the  same ;  and  this  Lesson  is  read 
before  the  principall  gate. 

Which  being  ended  on  Saturday  and  Sundayes,  they 

on  Procession  with  foure  or  five  crosses,  being  carryed 

ipon  certaine  staves  not  very  high ;   and  they  carrie  the 

ime  in  their  left  hands,  because  in  their  right  hand  they 

Icarrie  a  Censer,  and  alwayes  there  are  so  many  Censers  as 

there  be  Crosses,     They  weare  certaine  Copes  of  Silke, 

)ut  rudely  made^  for  they  be  no  broader  then  the  breadth 

)f  a  piece  of  Damaske,  or  of  any  other  piece  of  Silke  from 

le  upper  part  to  the  neather  part ;    and  on  the  breast 

[before,  they  have  a  traverse ;  and  on  both  sides  they  sewe 

F«  piece  of  other  Cloth  of  what  colour  soever,  although 

it  agree  not  with  the  principall;    and  of  the  principall 

Cloth  they  let  a  traine  hang  downe  upon  the  ground. 

I  They  make  this  Procession  in  their  Circuit,  which  is  like 
unto  a  Cloister.  Which  being  ended  on  Saturdayes,  and 
Sundayes,  and  Festivall  dayes,  he  which  is  to  say  Masse, 
'  with  two  others,  enter  into  the  Chappell,  and  take  out 
an  Image  of  our  Ladie,  which  they  have  in  an  old  Cell 
I     (for  in  all  Churches  they  have  of  their  •Cells)  and  they 
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put  it  on  a  Crozicr,  turning  the  face  toward  the  prindpill 
gate,  and  this  Image  holdcth  her  hand  before  her  brtasi, 
and  they  which  stand  on  both  sides  of  it  hold  Ushtci] 
Candles  in  their  hands,  and  then  they  which  are  befort  itj 
bcginne  to  sing  in  manner  of  prose,  and   they  goe  m 
crying  and  dancing  as  if  they  were  in  aTowne-dance.   AfldJ 
going  before  this  Image  with  this  their  song  or  prw^l 
they  ring   their  little   Bells  and  Cymbals  with   the  likt] 
sounds  and  as  often  as  any  chanceth  to  passe  before  iIbi 
Image  they  doe  great  reverence  to  it,  which  seemeth  to' 
the  beholder  to  be  done  with  great  desire  of  devotioa: 
and  so  they  carrie  in  this  Feast  Crosses  and  Censers,  u 
they  did  in  their  Procession. 

When  this  is  ended,  which  continueth  for  a  long  spacs, 
they  salute  the  Image,  and  then  they  goe  unco  a  certaii 
closet,  which  standeth  toward  the  North  ;    and  that 
where  the  Gospcll  is  said,  according  to   our   Masse,  i( 
without  the  circuit,  wherein  they  make  the  Host, 
they  call  Corbon,  and  they  carrie  Crosses,  Censers, 
BcUs  with  them,  and  from  hence  they  bring  a  Cake 
Wheat-flowre  unleavened,  newly  made,  very  white  and 
very  faire,  of  the  bignesse  and  roundnesse  of  a 
Paten,  because  there  are  but  a  few  people  in  this  Mor 
teric :   but  in  other  Monasteries  and  Churches  (wl 
there   be   many)   they    make   this   Cake    great   or 
according  to  the  number  of  the  people,  for  all  doc 
municate,  and  according  to  the  breadth  so  they  make  the] 
thicknesse,  either  halfe  a  finger,  or  a  whole  finger,  or 
thumbe  thicke :   and  they  carrie  this  Cake  in   the  Ittti 
Bason  which  is  one  of  them  that  belong  to  the  Allarj 
covered  with  a  cloth,  with  a  Crosse  and  Censer,  and  a  Befll 
ringing  afore  them.     Behind  the  Church  where  that  Qairt 
is,  which  they  hold  as  a  Cloister,  no  man  may  stand  whidt 
is  not  in  holy  Orders,*  but  all  of  them  must  stand  beiwc 
the  principall  gate,  where  there  is  another  great  circuit 
which  al!  Churches  have,  but  it  is  not  coverwl,  and  thert 
may  stand  any  man  that  list. 

When  they  goe  in  Procession  with  this  Cake,  aB  thef  j 
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[which  stand  in  the  Church  and  in  the  circuit,  when  they 
heare  the  little  BeU,  bow  downe  their  heads  untill  the  Bell 
cease,  which  is,  when  they  set  it  upon  the  Altar  in  the 
lesser  Bason  which  is  set  (as  I  said  before)  in  the  greater 
Bason,  and  they  cover  it  with  a  blacke  Cloth  like  unto  a 
Corporall.  This  Monaslerie  hath  a  Chalice  of  Silver,  and 
likewise  in  all  principall  Churches  and  Monasteries  they 
have  Chalices  of  Silver,  and  in  some  they  have  Chalices  of 

I  Gold.  In  the  Churches  of  the  poorer  people  {which  they 
call  the  Churches  of  the  Balgues,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
Husbandmen)  they  have  brazen  Chalices.  These  vessels 
arc  more  wide  then  ours  are,  but  evill  made;  but  they 
have  no  covers.  They  powre  into  the  Chalice,  wine 
made  of  Raisins  in  great  quantitle;  for,  as  many  as 
receive  the  Bodie,  receive  also  the  Bloud. 

Hee    that    is   to    say    this    Masse,    beginneth,    saying 

Halleluia,    with    a    lowd    voyce,    rather    speaking    then 

singing,  and  all  the  companie  answere  him  ;  and  then  he 

holdcth  his  peace,  and  beginneth  to  blesse  them  with  a 

little  Crosse  which  he  carrieth  in  his  hand ;    and  as  well 

they  that  are  about,  as  those  which  arc  within  beginne  to 

sing,  untill  a  ccrtaine  time,  when  as  one  of  them  two  that 

stand  at  the  Altar  lake  a  Bookc,  and  rcccivcth  blessing  of 

■  him  that  sayeth  Masse,  and  the  other  takcth  a  Crosse, 

W  and  a  Bell,  and  goeth  ringing  the  same  toward  the  princi- 

pall  gate,  where  all  Ehe  people  standcth  in  that  circuit ;  and 

B  there  he  rcadcth  the  Epistle  running  vcrj'  hst  with  his 

tongue,  and  afterwards  singing  returncth  backc  to   the 

i  Altar :  suddenly  he  which  singeth  the  Masse  takcth  a 
Bookc  from  the  Altar,  kissing  the  same,  and  giveth  it  to 
him  which  is  to  say  the  Gospel),  which  bowcth  downe  his 
head,  and  askcth  him  blessing ;  which  when  hee  hath 
received,  as  many  as  stand  at  the  Altar  doe  kisse  the  same, 
a  candle  is  borne  with  this  Booke,  and  he  which  reads  the 
Gospell,  readeth  it  as  the  Epistle  was  read,  very  hastily, 
and  with  as  high  a  sound  as  his  tongue  can  utter,  and  his 
voyce  can  beare :  and  returning  to  the  Altar,  on  the  way 

I  he  beginneth  likewise  another  song,  and  those  which  goe 
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with  him  follow  him  :  and  when  they  be  come  to  the  Altar, 
they  give  the  Booke  to  kisse  to  him  that  saycth  Masse,  and 
so  they  put  it  in  its  place. 

And  suddenly,  he  which  sayeth  Masse,  taketh  a  CeDSCt,J 
and  censcth  the  upper  part  of  the  Altar,  and  they  goe  i 
about  it  and  cense  the  same.     When  they  have  done  thesej 
censings,  he  turneth  Co  the  Altar,  and  blesseth  it  very 
often  with  the  Crosse,  and  then  hec  uncovcreth  the  Cake 
which  he  had  covered  in  stead  of  the  Sacrament,  and  taketii 
it  up  in  both  his  hands,  and  lifting  up  his  right  band  the 
Cake  remayneth  in  his  left  hand,  and  with  his  thumbe  he 
maketh  Ave  signes  like  prickes,  that  is  to  say,  one  in  the 
top,  another  in  the  midst,  another  in  the  bottome,  and 
the  other  two  on  both  sides;   and  therewithal!  he  conse- 
crateth  it  in  his  owne  Language,  with  the  very  words  that 
we  use,  and  he  useth  no  elevation.     The  very  same  he 
doth  over  the  Cup,  and  lifteth  it  not  up,  he  saytfa  over 
the   same,   the   very   words  that   wee   use    in    his  owne 
Tongue,  and  he  covereth  it,  and  taketh  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Bread  in  his  hands^  and  breaketh  it  in  twaine,  and  i>f 
the  part  that  is  in  his  left  hand,  bee  breaketh  a  littlej 
Morsell  of  the  top  of  the  same,  and  the  other  two  piecesj 
hee  layeth  the  one  upon  the  other.     The  Priest  taketh  ihisi 
little  Morsell  for  himselfe,  and  likewise  taketh  part  of  tht] 
Sacrament  of  the  bloud,  and  after  he  taketh  the  Basoa 
with  the  covered  Sacrament,  and  giveth  it  to  him  whit 
hath  said  the  Gospell,  and  likewise  he  taketh  the  Chalice] 
with  the  Sacrament,  and  giveth  it  to  him  which  read  the 
Epistle:  and  suddenly  they  give  the  Communion  to  the 
Priests  which  stand  at  the  Altar,  receiving  a  small  piece  of  I 
Sacrament  out  of  the  Bason,  which  a  Deacon  holdcth  in 
his  right  hand;   and  while  the  Deacon  giveth  the  same, 
a  Sub-Deacon  taketh  of  the  bloud  in  a  spoone  of  Gold,  of  j 
Silver,  or  of  Copper,  according  to  the  abilitie  of  the' 
Church,   and   giveth   it   unto   him   which   rccciveth  the 
Sacrament  of  the  body  in  very  small  quantitie ;  and  on 
the  other  side,  standeth  another  Priest  with  a  little  Vesscll 
of  holy  Water,  and  powreth  into  the  palmc  of  his  band, 
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which  rcceiveth  the  Communion,  a  litlc  of  that  water, 
wherewith  he  washcth  his  mouth, and  afterward  swalloweth 
it  up. 

This  being  done,  they  all  goe  to  the  Altar  with  this 
Sacrament,  before  the  first  Curtaine,  and  in  this  sort  they 
give  the  Communion  to  them  which  stand  there,  and  after- 
ward to  all  those  of  the  other  Curtaine,  and  lastly,  to  the 
Secular  people  which  stand  at  the  principall  gate,  as  well 
men  as  women,  if  the  Church  be  such  that  women  may 
bee  suffered  to  come  thither :  at  the  giving  of  the 
Communion,  and  at  all  other  divine  Services  all  stand  Sian^ng. 
upon  their  feet :  and  when  they  goe  to  receive  the 
Communion,  all  of  them  come  with  their  hands  lifted  up 
before  their  shoulders,  with  the  palmes  of  their  hands 
spread  abroad  before  them ;  and  when  any  man  rcceiveth 
the  Sacrament  of  the  bloud,  he  rcceiveth  of  that  Holy 
Water,  as  I  said  before.  And  also  generally  al  such  as  are 
to  receive  the  Communion  before  the  Masse,  use  to  wnth  Wtuiung. 
their  hands  with  water,  which  is  placed  in  all  Churches 
and  Monasteries  for  this  purpose.  The  Priest  which 
saith  the  Masse,  and  they  which  stood  with  him  at  the 
Altar  (the  Communion  being  ended)  returne  unto  the 
Altar,  and  wash  the  Bason  wherein  the  Sacrament  was  put 
with  the  water  remayning  in  the  Vessell,  which  they  say 
is  Holy  Water:  this  Water  is  put  into  the  Chalice,  and 
he  which  said  Masse  drinketh  it  up  all.  This  done,  one 
of  the  Ministers  of  the  Altar  taketh  a  Crosse  and  a  sacring 
Bell,  and  beginning  a  little  Song,  goeth  to  the  principall 
gate  where  the  Epistle  and  Gospell  were  read,  and  where 
they  ceased  to  give  the  Communion,  and  all  they  which 
are  in  the  Church,  and  without  the  Chuirch,  incline 
their  heads  and  take  their  leaves,  saying,  That  this 
is  the  blessing,  and  that  without  this  no  man  may  Nt  mm  may 
depart.  On  Saturdaies  and  Sundaics,  and  Feastivall  ^f^rttciiieut 
dales,    in    all    Churches   and    Monasteries,    they    use    to  '""'^' 

give  holy  Bread.  The  forme  of  Ceremonies  which 
this  little  Monasterie  useth  (which  hath  not  above  twentie 
or  five  and  twentie  Friers)  is  obsen/cd  in  all  other  Monas- 
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tcries  and  Churches.  The  service  of  the  Masse,  (except 
the  Processions)  is  very  short,  l>ecausc  the  Masse  in  the 
weekc  daies,  is  ended  dmost  as  soone  as  it  is  begun. 

12.  The  manner  how  they  make  the  Calce  aforesiii 
is  this:  The  house  where  ihcy  make  it  In  all  Churches  & 
Monasteries,  is  placed  (as  is  said  before)  toward  that  put 
where  the  Gospel  is  said  without  the  Church,  and  the 
covered  circuit,  which  is  as  a  Cloyster  in  all  Churches  and 
Monasteries :  and  they  use  the  other  circuit  which  is 
without  and  not  covered,  as  a  Churchyard.  This  hotuc 
is  as  bigge  as  the  Quire  behind  the  great  Altar,  and  some- 
what bigger,  and  in  all  Churches  and  Monasteries  they 
have  nothing  else  in  that  house,  but  that  which  servclh  for 
this  businesse ;  to  wit,  a  Staffc  to  bcatc  the  corne  out  of 
the  cares,  and  an  Instrument  to  grindc  the  Mcalc,  because 
they  make  it  very  white,  as  is  convenient  for  such  a 
purpose :  because  they  make  not  the  said  Sacrament  with 
Mcalc  or  Wheate,  wherein  Women  have  put  their  hinds. 
They  have  Earthen  Platters,  wherein  they  knead  the 
Mcale,  and  they  make  the  Dow  harder  then  we  make  it, 
they  make  a  litde  Oven  like  a  Still  to  Still  Water,  ^ 
upon  the  same  a  plate  of  Iron,  (and  some  Churches  have 
it  of  Brasse,  and  some  others  of  Bricke)  which  is  round, 
with  a  large  compasse,  and  they  put  the  fire  underneath 
it,  and  when  it  is  hot,  they  make  it  cleane  with  a  course 
doath,  and  then  lay  a  good  piece  of  this  Dow  upon  it, 
and  spread  it  abroad  with  a  Woodden  Knife,  as  broad  as 
they  will  have  it,  and  make  it  very  round,  and  when  the 
Cake  is  baked  they  take  it  away,  lay  it  aside,  and  make 
another  after  the  same  fashion ;  and  this  second  Cake 
after  it  is  likewise  ready,  they  take  the  former,  and  lay  it 
thereupon,  to  wit,  that  side  which  was  uppermost  thef; 
tumc  downc-ward,  and  so  both  these  two  Cakes  are  bid 
together,  as  they  were  one  Cake,  and  they  doc  nothing  all 
the  while  but  rurne  and  tosse  them  upon  this  Plate,  untill 
they  bee  baked  beneath  and  above,  and  on  every  side,  and 
so  they  make  as  many  as  they  will.  In  the  same  house 
are  also  the  Raisins  where-with  they  make  their  Wine, 
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and  the  instrument  where-with  they  presse  the  same.  In 
these  houses  also  is  the  Holy  Bread  made,  which  is 
distributed  on  the  Saturdaies  and  Sundaies»  and  other 
Feastivall  dayes,  and  when  their  great  Feasts  are  held,  as 
Christmas,  Easter,  and  our  Lady  of  August,  they  fetch 
out  this  Sacrament  of  Bread  with  a  Vestment,  •  Bels  and 
Crosses,  very  devoutly,  and  before  they  enter  into  the 
church  therwith,  they  go  once  about  the  circuit,  which  is 
like  unto  a  Cloyster,  but  when  it  is  not  Holy  day  they 
go  strait  into  the  Church.  The  Saturday  before 
Ascension  day  when  we  use  to  say  our  Letanies,  these 
Friers  made  a  Procession,  and  because  we  were  strangers 
in  the  Countrey,  it  seemed  a  goodly  sight  unto  us,  and  it 
was  on  this  wise:  they  tooke  Crosses  and  a  consecrated 
stone  of  the  Altar  with  great  reverence,  covered  with  cloth 
of  Silk,  &  a  Frier  which  carryed  it  on  his  head,  was  like- 
wise wholly  covered  with  the  like  cloth  of  Silke :  they 
carryed  also  Bookes,  Bels,  Censers,  and  holy  water,  and 
went  into  certaine  fields  sowed  with  Millet,  and  there 
they  made  their  Devotions,  with  cryes  after  the  manner  of 
Lctanies,  and  with  this  Procession  they  returned  unto  the 
Monasteric.  And  when  we  asked  them  wherefore  they 
did  this,  they  said,  because  the  Wormes  doc  eate  their 
Come,  therefore  they  went  to  sprinkle  them  with  Holy 
Water,  and  pray  to  God  to  take  them  away.  He  which 
saith  Masse,  hath  no  other  difference  in  his  apparell  from 
a  Deacon  and  Sub-deacon,  saving  a  long  Stole  slit  in  the 
midst,  so  that  hee  may  thr\xst  his  head  through  it,  and 
behind  and  before  it  rcacheth  downe  to  the  ground.  The 
Friers  which  say  Masse  weare  their  haires  long,  and  the 
Priests  weare  it  not,  but  arc  shorne,  and  so  they  say  Masse, 
and  are  alwayes  bare-footed,  and  no  man  may  come  shod 
into  the  Church,  and  for  this  purpose  they  alleage  that 
which  God  said  unto  Moses,  Put  off  thy  shooes,  for  the 
place  where  thou  standest  is  holy  ground. 

13.  In  this  Monasterie  of  Saint  Michael,  where  wc 
were,  we  said  Masse  every  day,  not  in  the  Monasterie,  but 
in  the  circuit  which  is  Ukc  a  Cloyster:   because  in  this 
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Countrcy  ihey  say  but  one  Masse  a  day  in  every  Church 
or  Monasterie.  The  Friers  came  unto  our  Masse  with 
great  devotion,  as  they  seemed,  and  supplyed  our  wiat 
with  Censers  and  Incense,  because  wee  had  brought  nooe 
with  us:  and  they  thinke  it  an  ill  thing  to  say  Mas% 
without  Incense,  and  they  said  that  all  things  seemed 
well  unto  them,  saving  that  they  thought  it  not  commend' , 
able  for  one  Priest  juone  to  say  Masse,  because  amoi^ 
them  they  use  not  to  say  Masse,  except  they  bee  three,  or 
five,  or  sixe,  and  all  these  stand  at  the  Altar.  Also,  they 
misliked  that  we  went  with  our  shooes  into  the  Church, 
and  much  more  when  we  did  spit  in  the  Church.  But 
wee  excused  our  selves,  saying ;  That  this  was  the  fashion 
in  our  Countrey.  And  so  wee  said  Masse  every  day 
untill  Trinitic  Sunday,aiid  when  the  Munday  after  the  ssud 
Trinitie  Sunday  came,  then  they  would  suffer  us  to  say 
no  more  Masse  in  the  morning,  and  wc  marvciling  thereat, 
and  not  well  pleased,  and  having  at  that  instant  no  Inter- 
preter lo  learne  wherefore  they  would  not  suffer  us  to  say 
Masse,  at  length  we  understood,  that  which  by  experience 
afterward  we  saw,  to  wit ;  that  they  observe  the  Old 
Testament  in  their  fasting ;  for  they  fast  very  straitly  in 
the  Lent,  which  they  begm  the  Munday  after  the  Sunday 
of  Sexagesima,  which  are  ten  dayes  before  our  Shrovetide, 
and  so  they  make  their  Lent  or  fiftie  dayes,  and  say  that 
they  take  those  dayes  before,  for  the  Saturdayes  on  which 
they  doe  not  fast :  and  their  Fast  is  to  eate  at  cvcn-tkle, 
and  every  day  they  receive  the  Communion,  and  thcrefort 
they  say  not  Masse  but  in  the  evening,  and  when  Maut 
is  done,  they  receive  the  Communion  and  then  poc  to 
supper.  And  like  as  they  have  these  fiftie  dayes  of  (ast, 
so  they  take  as  many  dayes  after  Easter  and  Whitsonridc, 
wherein  they  fiist  not  at  all ;  and  when  it  is  not  ^sting  daT. 
they  say  Masse  in  the  morning,  and  all  those  dayes  they 
eate  flesh  without  observing  any  one  of  them,  and  »y 
Masse  in  the  mornings,  and  strait  way  gee  Co  dinacr 
because  they  fast  not. 

When  this  time  is  ended,  and  Trinitie  Sunday  put, 
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Christy  how  rixit  it  was  t^Cng  tno^ 
when  he  consecrated  liis  Bo£e.  Bat 
people  as  \rcll  men  as  woootB  are  booad  to 
>A'ednesda)-es  and  Fiidafcs,  fivm  Tnutie  S«Ay 
Advent :  aiid  from  QnacmssBe  13^  dS  die  ftatfaMDa  cif 
the  Virgin  Marie  (viiiidi  tliCT  aiH  tbc  Eeast  of  Snnt 
Simeon)  they  hat  not  at  all  The  tfarec  dapes  after 
^the  Puri6catioo  bcii^  oot  Sturday  nor  Sunday,  axe  an 
'  exceeding  strait  Fast  itr  the  Qerices,  Frios,  and  Lay- 
people,  for  they  say  that  they  cafe  but  onoe  io  aD  these 
three  dayes^  and  they  call  it  the  Fast  t^  Ntnive.  These 
three  daycs  being  ended,  untill  the  bcpuming  of  Lest, 
they  iast  agalne  as  they  did  be^itc,  unti]]  the  Feast  of  the 
holy  Trinitic.  In  the  Advent  and  aU  the  Lent  the 
Clearkes,  the  Friers^  the  Laitie,  the  men  and  women,  small 
and  great,  sound  and  sidce  doe  aD  hst.  And  likewise, 
from  Easter  unto  Trinitic  Sunday,  and  from  Christmasae 
unto  the  Purification,  the  Masse  is  said  In  the  momii^ 
because  there  is  no  Fast,  all  the  rest  of  the  vearc  it  is  said 

I  in  the  evening  because  they  fest. 
The  Monasterie  where  we  buried  Matthew,  is  distant 
from  this  wherein  we  aboad  three  miles  space  of  very  bad 
way,  &  it  is  called.  The  Monastery  of  the  ViMon  of  Jesus. 
It  is  seated  upon  the  point  of  a  Rockc  exceeding  high,  and 
from  every  part  as  a  man  lookcth  downward,  there  is  a 
Valley  which  seemeth  to  be  as  decpc  as  Hell.     The  Church 
of  the  Monasterie  is  very  ^^^at  of  bodie,  &  greater  in 
revenues,  and  is  very  well  disposed  and  governed.     It  is 
■  built  with  three  great  allies  or  walkcs,  which  are  very 
"  finely  made  with   their  Arches  and   their  Vaults,  which 
seeme  to  bee  made  of  wood,  because  they  are  all  painted 
over,  so  that  a  man  cannot  perceive  whether  the  Chureh 
built  of  stone,  or  of  wood.     It  hath  two  walking  pb 
in  forme  of  a  Cloyslcr  about  the  bodie  of  the  Chui 
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which  are  both  covered  and  painted  with  the  Pictures  of 
the  Apostles,  and  Patriarkes,  and  with  the  stone  of  all  the 
Old  Testament,  and  with  Saint  George  on  Horse-backe, 
which  is  to  be  scene  in  all  their  Churches.  And  likewise, 
there  is  in  the  same  a  great  piece  of  Ams,  wherein  is 
woven  a  Crucitixe,  our  Ladie,  the  Apostles,  the  Patriarkes, 
and  Prophets,  and  every  one  hath  his  title  or  name  in 
Latine,  which  shcweth  that  the  same  workc  was  not  made 
in  those  Countries.  There  arc  also  many  andcnt  Imaee\ 
which  stand  not  upon  the  Altars,  because  it  is  not  tncir 
fashion,  but  they  keepe  them  in  a  Vestry  lapped  up  with 
many  Bookes,  and  they  bring  them  not  forth  but  on  Holy- 
day  es. 

In  this  Monasterie  there  is  a  great  Kitchin,  with  ail 
things  thereto  appertayning,  with  a  great  roome  to  dine  in, 
where  they  sate  altogether,  and  they  eat  three  and  three  in 
a  Treen  dish  which  is  not  very  deepe,  but  plaine  like  unto 
a  wooden  Platter.  Their  Dyet  is  very  homely,  their 
Bread  is  made  of  Millet  and  of  Barley,  and  of  another 
Seed  which  they  call  Tafo,  which  is  small  and  blacke.  This 
Bread  they  make  round,  about  the  bignesse  of  an  Ap|Je  I 
of  Adam,  and  they  give  three  of  these  to  each  one,  and  ' 
unto  the  Novices  they  give  three  of  them  betwcene  two, 
and  I  wonder  greatly  to  thinke  how  they  can  live  with  » 
little  a  quantitie.  Likewise,  they  give  each  of  them  a 
little  fresh  fish  without  Oyle  or  Salt.  Of  the  selfe- 
same  Dyet,  they  send  so  many  aged  and  honorable  Frier*, 
towards  whom  they  use  great  reverence,  which  come  not 
unto  the  dining  hall.  And  if  any  man  aske  me  how  I 
know  this,  1  answere,  that  besides  that  which  I  saw  when 
we  buried  Matthew,  the  greatest  part  of  the  sixc  ycares 
which  wee  aboad  in  ^Ethiopia,  our  Lodging  was  not  fiurc 
from  the  said  Monastery,  so  that  I  departed  oftentimes 
from  our  house  upon  my  Mule,  and  came  in  the  evening 
to  the  Monasterie,  and  for  the  most  part  I  went 
to  passe  the  time  with  the  Friers,  and  principally  at  their 
Festivall  times,  and  1  learned  many  things  of  them  con- 
cerning their  Affaires,  Revenues,  Usages,  and  Customes. 
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An  hundred  Friers  arc  commonly  in  this  Monasterie,  and 
the  most  part  of  them  are  very  aged,  and  as  dry  as  a 
slocke,  few  of  them  arc  young.  There  are  also  many 
little  children,  of  eight  veares  old  and  upward,  which  they 
bring  up,  and  many  or  them  are  lame  and  blind.  This 
Monasterie  is  walled  round  about,  and  hath  no  entrie  but 
by  two  gates  which  are  alwayes  shut. 

14.  This  Monasterie  is  the  head  of  sixe  Monasteries, 
which  stand  about  the  same  among  these  Mountaines,  and 
that  which  is  farthest,  is  not  past  nine  and  twcntJe  or 
thirtic  miles  off,  and  all  of  them  are  subject  and  yeeld 
obedience  unto  this  Monasterie.  In  every  one  of  them 
there  is  a  David,  that  Is  to  say,  a  Warden  placed  by  the 
Abbot  or  Provinciall,  and  that  Monasterie  which  hath  a 
David,  that  is  to  say,  a  Warden  is  subject  to  the  Abbot, 
which  is  as  Provinciall.  I  alwayes  heard  reported,  that 
there  were  about  three  thousand  Friers  in  this  Monasterie, 
and  because  I  doubted  much  thereof,  I  came  once  to  their 
Feast  of  our  Ladie  in  August,  to  sec  how  many  were 
assembled  there  together :  and  surely,  I  tooke  pleasure 
when  I  beheld  the  riches  of  this  place,  in  a  certaine 
Procession  which  they  made,  and  in  my  judgement,  the 
Friers  were  not  above  three  hundred,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  them  were  old  men.  I  saw  a  great  circuit,  which  this 
Monasterie  hath  about  two  places,  which  are  like  to 
Cloysters,  which  circuit  is  open ;  but  at  that  time  It  was 
all  covered  over  with  great  and  small  Clothes  of  Gold, 
Velvets  of  Mecca,  all  long  pieces  sewed  one  unto  another, 
to  hang  round  about  that  circuit,  through  which  they 
made  a  goodly  Procession,  all  clad  In  Copes  of  the  said 
Cloth  of  Gold,  but  made  Ill-fa vou redly,  as  I  have  said 
before.  They  carried  fiftie  Crosses  of  Silver,  small  and 
badJy  made,  and  as  many  Brazen  Censers ;  when  they  said 
Masse  I  saw  a  great  Chalice  of  Gold,  and  a  Spoone  of 
Gold,  wherewith  they  gave  the  Communion.  And  of  the 
three  hundred  which  were  assembled  in  this  Monastery, 
there  were  very  few  of  mine  acquaintance :  I  enquired  of 
certaine  of  my  friends,  wherefore  seeing  so  many  Friers 
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belonged  to  this  Monastery,  as  they  said,  so  firw  were 
present  at  so  great  a  Solemnitie :  they  answered  mc  that  the 
number  was  greater  then  they  looked  for,  because  they 
arc  divided  in  other  Monasteries,  Churches,  and  Faires  w 
carne  their  living  as  long  as  they  be  yong :  for  thcr  cannot 
be  maintayncd  in  the  Monastery,  but  by  their  owne 
Industrie,  and  when  they  are  so  old  that  they  cannot 
travell,  they  come  to  end  their  dayes  at  this  Monastery. 
This  day  I  saw  seventecne  yong  men  taken  into  Orders. 
In  this  Monastery  is  the  buriall  of  an  Abbot  or  Pro- 
vincial), called  Philip,  and  his  workes  of  Holincsse  wen 
very  great:  for  they  say,  that  there  was  once  a  King  or 
Prele  Janni,  which  ordained  that  they  should  not  kccpe 
the  Saturday  holy  throughout  all  his  Kingdomes  and 
Dominions.  And  this  Philip  rcpjaircd  Immediately  unto 
him  with  his  Brethren  and  with  many  Bookcs,  and  shewed 
him  how  God  had  commanded  that  theSabbath  Day  should 
bee  observed,  and  that  whosoever  observed  it  not  should 
be  stoned.  This  man  disputed  this  question  before  all  the 
religious  men  of  ^Ethiopia,  and  was  commended  before 
the  King :  and  therefore  they  take  him  to  bee  a  Saint,  and 
they  observe  an  Holy-day  unto  him  every  yearc  in  the 
moncth  of  July,  which  they  call  the  Fascar  of  Philip, 
which  sinjficth  the  Testament  or  Mcmoric  of  Saint 
Philip.  And  therefore  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Countrcy 
and  Monastcrie  are  more  infected  with  this  Jewish  Hcresie, 
then  any  other  part  of  the  Dominions  of  Prete  Janni, 
although  all  of  them  bee  in  part  infected :  but  these  art 
more  then  any  others.  I  have  seenc  them  with  mine  eye* 
seethe  fish  on  the  Sabbath,  and  bake  bread  also :  and  on 
the  Sabbath  in  this  Monastery,  they  make  no  fire  at  all :  on 
the  Sunday  following,  they  make  rcadic  all  things  iicedfiiH 
for  their  Dyet,  and  I  came  twice  to  this  Fascar  of  Philip, 
at  which  times  they  received  me  with  great  honour.  And 
at  this  Feast  yearely,  they  kill  many  Oxen,  and  at  one  of 
them  1  saw  them  kill  thirtle,  and  at  another  eight  and 
twentic,  which  were  offered  by  the  Inhabitants  their 
Neighbours,  for  devotion  unto  this  Philip,  and  they  give 
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(his  flesh  raw  to  all  the  people,  that  come  to  the  Fascar 
without  any  bread  at  all.  The  Friers  eate  no  kind  of 
flesh. 

They  sent  me  yearely  two  great  fat  quarters  of  beefe, 
with  much  bread  and  wine  of  Honey,  which  likewise  the 
Friers  drinke  not  in  the  Monastery,  but  when  they  are 
abroad  with  us  Portugals,  they  drinke  wine  and  eate  flesh 
if  they  be  but  one  alone,  but  if  they  be  two,  they  doe  it 
not,  for  feare  the  one  of  the  other.  This  Monastery  and 
all  the  rest  which  are  subject  to  it,  observe  an  order,  that 
no  woman  may  enter  into  it,  nor  shee  Mules,  nor  Kine, 
nor  Hens,  nor  any  other  beast  of  the  female  kind.  This 
I  both  learned  and  saw  my  selfe ;  for  when  I  came  thither 
a  Crosse-bow  shoot  distant  from  the  Monastery,  they 
came  to  take  my  Mule,  not  suffering  mee  to  come  with 
her  to  the  Monastery,  and  they  sent  her  to  a  house  of 
theirs,  called  Giangargara,  where  Matthew  died.  They 
kill  their  Kine  and  Hens,  a  certaine  distance  from  the 
Monasterie.  I  saw  but  one  Cocke  in  the  Monastery 
with  two  bels  at  his  legs,  without  Hennes,  and  they  said, 
that  they  kept  him  to  crow  at  the  time  of  their  Mattens. 
If  any  woman  come  into  the  house,  they  know  it,  for 
oftentimes  I  asked  certaine  children  which  were  brought 
up  there,  whose  Sonnes  they  were,  and  they  named  unto 
me,  the  Friers  for  their  Fathers,  and  so  I  know  the  yong 
Friers  to  be  called  the  Sonnes  of  all  the  old  Friers. 
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